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PREFACE. 


— 00 — 

It must be the common experience of all who have passed middle 
life to find that important events in which they took, part, and great 
men with whom they were well-acquainted, are absolutely unknown 
to the rising generation. I certainly have been much struck with the 
general want of information of the comparatively recent hi.story of 
Bengal during the last thirty years. Traditions linger here and there : 
certain names arc associated with particular occurrences : but such 
recollections are often inaccurate and always incomplete. The reason 
is not far to seek, 'Fhere is no connected ‘‘ history of our own 
times*' in Bengal. 'Fhere are excellent gazetteers, reports, statis- 
tical accounts, and books of reference ; but such works may not be 
readily available : they are sometimes dry reading, and at any rate 
they require search and study. 

The ol)ject of these volinnes is to supply tlie want of a conti- 
nuous narrative of the ollicial history, the principal events, and the 
personalities of a definite period. It is chiefly a compilation, as it is 
based on werbatiin extracts from Administration Reports, Gazettes, 
oflicial papers, books (some of standard merit, and others less known 
to fame), newspapers, and other public sources. An effort has been 
made to include every matter of importance in Bengal, and to give 
such an account in each instance as should satisfy either the ordinary 
or the official reader. Figures have necessarily been reproduced 
where essential, but statistics have been generally avoided. Documents 
have sometimes been ijuoted in extenso : in other cases* the 
narrative is much condensed. To those who read for amusement 
onlv, such a compilation will present but few attractions: those who 
seek information will, it is hoped, find it in a handy form. In the 
abundance of materials the difficulty of selection has been consider- 
able. “'Fhe art, like all art,’’ as has been said, “ consists in seeing 
and seizing the right facts and giving them prominence.” As the 
work does not aim at being an encyclopaedia, it 'is impossible to 
satisfy everybody, but a future edition, if called for, can supply any 
obvious omissions which may be brought to light. 
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The name of Jhe work — “ Bengal under the Lieutenant- 
Governors*” — has been deliberately chosen, to indicate not only the 
scene, but the principal personages of the period which forms its 
subject. The rulers of a province more extensive than many Euro- 
pean kingdoms exercise (although subordinate to the Government of 
India) large powers and a wider influence. For five years they may be 
held responsible for the welfare of over seventy millions. The charge 
is one of the heaviest under the Crown, the position one of the most 
honourable, and those who have held the charge and the position 
deserve to be remembered in the province (at least) where they have 
ruled. They are responsible not only for any policy they may initiate, 
but for their manner of dealing with events as they occur. Famines, 
cyclones, Ibods, earthquakes, “ wars and rumours of wars, a falling 
exchange, grave alternations of agricultural depression and prosperity, 
serious changes of policy affecting the revenues of the State, — all 
these things form a series of events'beyond the control of the Provin- 
cial Government, which are liable to recur at any moment, and which 
constantly threaten the security of the. Provincial finances*’ — at the 
beast they upset all calculations, and derange the finances on which all 
administrative policy and projects depend. The following chapters 
will show how some Lieutenant-(}overnors have been fortunate in 
escaping such catastropihes, whereas others have experiencecUand com- 
bated them : some have been able to carry out a preconceived policy, 
others have been compelled, or have chosen, to be opportunists : 
all — as may safely be said of any high English ollicer — have been 
actuated by a high sense of public duly. Possibly this record of 
events anvl measures of importance may be of some use to their 
successors. Some observations have been offered on the main policy 
and events of each period, as well as the personal characteristics of 
each Lieutenant-Governor. “ In the main ])ostcrity must accept the 
findings of contemporaries on questions of character.” For obvious 
reasons, the work ends with the close of the administration of the 
last-retired Lieutenant-Governor. 

In transliterating from Indian languages the names of persons 
and places, and technical terms, the latest orders of the Government 
of Bengal (of February 1892) have been followed : the spelling of 
vernacular words has varied so greatly and so often betweqn 1854 
and 1898 tfiat the reproduction of the words as spelt by the original 
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writer in each case would have presented a. very unscholarly ap- 
pearance in the work as a whole : in the ord^'rs abov<j-mentioned 
some concession was made to historical and literary, usage in respect 
of certain words: the general principle followed was the system 
adopted by the late Sir W. \V. Hunter, k.c.s.i. Although some 
Lieutenant-Governors have not been knighte’d until the middle or 
end of their tenure of oflice, I have, to avoid pedantry,' called them 
“ Sir — ’’ throughout — except in quotations. Some additional matter 
has been included in Appendices, which will, it is hoped, prove of 
interest. Belvedere is the subject of a special notice : it is a house 
surrounded with historical and oflicial associations. Brief lives have 
been prepared of a number of Native gentlemen who have been 
prominent and influential during the years 1854-1898: they have 
been collected together in an Appendix, so as to avoid interrupting 
the main account of each Admuiistralion. Lists are given of the 
Chief Justices, Judges, Members of the Board of Revenue and 
their Secretaries, of the Secretaries and Under-Secretaries to Govern- 
ment, and of the Members of the Bengal Legislative Council, for 
the period under treatment. A brief (Glossary of most of the verna- 
cular words occurring in the volumes has been added. A catalogue 
of the books and works consulted is included. 

I had Sloped to finish these volumes (which have been prepared 
simultaneously with the discharge of oflicial duties) in the rare hours 
of leisure that can sometimes be found, but unforeseen circumstances 
have rendered it necessary to produce them under the greatest pres- 
sure of work, without e.xtending my researches or completing my 
inquiries as I should have liked. 1 must enter this plea in palliation 
of the many deficiencies which will doubtless be noticed. But if 
the volumes serve for a time to record the names and achievements 
of distinguished men, to convey some knowledge of the modern 
history of Bengal, and to be of some practical use for reference, 
they will not have been composed in vain. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to many brother oflicers 
and others who have helped me with their advice, support and 
encouragement, and equally to my Indian friends and fellow-workers 
who have laboured loyally and cheerfully to carry oiu my design. 

' Calcutta, January 1901. C. K. B. 
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Tkk earlier liislury of the British power ia Bengal docs not fall 
within the scope of this work. But some account may be briefly 
given of the system of Governmenl which obtained in Bengal pre- 
vious to the creation of the Taeutenant-f^overnorship in 1853. The 
(jovernor-General of Bengal had, by the Statute 3 and 4 W. c. 85 
(the Government of India Act, 1833), become Governor-General of 
India, and Governor of Bengal. By section of that Statute the 
executive Government of Bengal was vested in a Goveriujr-in-Coun- 
cil of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and three Councillors, 
(but under section 57 no Councillors were ap[)ointcd in Bengal), and 
by section 69 the Governor-General-in-Coiincil was authorised, as 
often as the exigencies of the public service might appear to him to 
retpiire, to aj)point one of the ordinary Members of the Council of 
India, as he might think (it, lobe Deinity Governor, but with no addi- 
tional salary. Since the passing of this Statute the following had 
been appointed Deputy (governors as occasion required : — 

Alexander Ross, Ksep, Senior, October 20, 1837 

Colonel William Morison, c. Madras Artillery. 

October 15, 1838 

Thomas Campbell Robertson, Ks(|., June 17, 1839 


Sir 'Jdiomas Herbert Maddock, Kt. t\ «, 


I September jo, 1845. 
I October ii, 1848. 


.Major-ficneral Sir J. II. Piiiler, c. c. 11. March 12, 1849^ 
llonble J. A. Dorin December 9, 1853. 

In the Warrant‘d of Preccilence, the Deputy Governor of Bengal came 
next after the Governor-General, and before the Governors of 
iMadras and Bombay. 

An Act of 1835 authorised the appointment of a J/ieutenant- 
fiovernorof the North-Western Provinces, and one was appointed 
in 183^). This necessarily reduced the area under the Government 
of Bengal, /. e. of Lower Bengal, to which this work refers. 


^ Lijrd iMHionsif s Minnti of VX/A IS'*'/. 



In a Minute wrilien in March 1867, Sir W. Grey, mentioned 
that “ the complete separation (below the head of the Govern- 
ment) of the administration of Benufal from the pfcncral adminis- 
tration of India dates from 1843, in which year Lord Kllen- 
borough assigngd a sei)aratc Secretariat Establishment to the Bengal 
Administiation by which the whole civil business, including ])ublic 
wprks, was to be transacted. The establishment which it was at that 
tune thought right to assign to the work of the Bengal (Government 
was one Secretary and two JJnder-Secretaries.*’ 

An outline of the system which practically obtained in 1845, 
presumably still obtained in 1853 (as no material changes had been 
introduced meanwhile), is to be found in an article of jamiary 1845, 
by the historian ■Mr. J. C. IMarshman, c. s. i , on as it is, 

“ The Executive (Government of Bengal,’* he wrote, “ is administer- 
ed by the (jovernoi or Deputy (Governor, aided by one Secretary and 
two Under-Secretaries. The duties annexed to it embrace the entire 
control of the (avil. Magisterial, and Police branches of the adminis- 
tration; of the T.and Revenues; of the Salt and Opium monoj)olies ; 
of the or Excise onsj)irits; of the Ecclesiastical, ^Marine, 

and Steam Departments, as well as that of Ihiblic Instruction and the 
Post (Gffice. It is also chargeil with the management of the Ultra- 
Gangetic settlements of Penang, ^Malacca, and Singa])ore. With the 
Legislative, the Military, and Political Dej)arlmcnis it has no connec- 
tion • they belong exclusively to the province of the general (Govern- 
ment. he duties which are thus thrown on the Government of 
Bengal have been sui)posed to exceed those which devolve on the 
united (iovernments of Madras and ]h)ml)ay, in which the respon- 
sibility of deliberation is shared by two distinct (.V)uncils, and the 
labour of action is distributed among several bureaux. In reference 
to the finances, however, the functions of the Bengal (Government arc 
strictly administrative. The funds collected through its instrumental- 
ity arc at the entire disjiosal of the (Government of India, and are 
expended according to the arrangements laid down by it *, and which 
can be modifieil only by its authority. The (Governor of Bengal can 
make no alteration in the allowances of the public servants; he 
cannot establish a new school, or augment the \n\y of a damfra to the 
extent of a rupee, widiout a vote of the Council of India. But 

* Cafr.iitfa Ihrii-ir^ Vol. HI. page 109 . 
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in the internal management of the whole of the administration the 
Governor of Bengal is unfettered by the necessity of any reference 
to the Government of India. The vast patronage of the Covenanted 
and Uncovenanted Service is at his absolute disposal ; and, in the 
exercise of discipline, any appeal from his decision lies to the Court 
of Directors and not to the Governor-General^ in Council. lie is 
constrained, however, by the most stringent injunctions to forward 
every petition of appeal against his own proceedings to the home 
authorities.** 

Another account ol the Government of Bengal previous to 
1853 is to be found in Sir George Campbell’s Modern India 
(1852), written 19 years before he himself became •IJeutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal. It is not too long to quote. ‘‘ Of late years, the 
Governor-General having been so much absent, there has -generally 
been a Dcpiity-(jO\-ernor of Bengal ; and latterly the duties of 
Governor-General and Governor of Bengal have been found to be 
too much for one man, and the Governor-General has even when 
present nominated a Deputy-Cjovcrnor. He has most of the powers 
of Government (delegated to him by the fjovernor) except that, as 
the Governor-General is l)etter accjuainted with, and more frequently 
present in, Bengal than in the other Presidencies, he exercises a more 
minute supervision, and I believe that he retains in his own hands the 
patronage of appointments excee.Iing i.ooo ruj)ees per memem. 
Although the Governor-General nny select .die Deputy-Governor 
from the Members of C.'ouncil, in practice it has become the custom 
to consider the appointment the right of the senior Member, and he 
has invariably been appointel. Tiic conse([uencc is a constant 
change in the holder of the ofUce. In 12 years up to 1850 the reins 
had been held by 9 successive Governors or Deputy Governors. The 
present Depuly-(}overnor has served in the army with credit for 52 
years, but has never had any experience of any kind in civil affairs ; 
and at this stage of his life, being suddenly promoted into the ollice 
of Dejiuty-Govcrnor, he is called on to iierform duties to the nature 
of which I have alluded, and to superintend the iletails which I shall 

afterwards describe.** 

“The Government of Bengal Proper must be the heaviest of 
all. The Governor has the administration lif the great provinces 
of .Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, with subsequent adilitions-— Assam, 
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and the country known as the North-Eastern frontier Agency — 
another very large, thinly peopled, tract of hilly country, known as 
the South-Western Agency — Arracan and the Tenasserim Provinces 
on the east of the Bay of Bengal ; and he has the charge of a 
number of petty indepeiulent States. He has under him the opium 
manufaclure, whether carried on in his own territory or in the North- 
west Provinces ; the ]?engal salt manufacture ; the whole of the 
very lieavy local l)usiness in and about Calcutta, rendered very 
harassing from the presence of a large i)Opulation of European adven- 
turers, bound by no laws— and of the Supreme Court, ever ready 
to thwart him in every particular ; the marine and pilot establishments, 
and river flotilla,' maintained by Government : a number of educa- 
tional establishments : and many other miscellaneous charges. 

One circumstance has hitherto lightened liis labour in the 
Revenue (let)artment, compared to the same department in other 
Presidencies, viz., the non-interference of Government in the perma- 
nently-settled estates, except to receive the land revenue aiul sell 
those in default ; but the system has \yorked so ill that there may 
be more trouble in store for the Governor of Bengal on the score 
(jf land revenue than where surveys and boundary marks and 
detailed settlements have been established from the beginning. 

“ All the duties above detailed have hitherto been left to a 
(lOvernor-General, with the whole management of the em])ire on 
his shoulders, who takes them up for a few months at a time when 
he happens to be in C'alcutta, or to an accidental senior Member 
of Council, civil or military, lit or unlit, continually changed, who 
receives nothing for his trouble, but is j)ut to large expense. It is no 
wonder that such a Government is inefticienl, that nothing has gener- 
ally been done beyond mere routine, and that Bengal has suffered in 
consetpience. The best man who could be selected, ])ermanently 
appointed, and with no other duties, would have a hard task of it. 
As it is, the whole administration dej)ends on a good Secretary and 
compliant Governor ; and even in this case there are many disadvan- 
tages in the exercise of power without responsibility and the establish- 
ment of a bureaucracy. ’ 

Sir John Strachey^' writes thus : ‘Mt had long been obvious 
that it was impossible for a single person to discharge the 

* (ZW/V/. Ktlitioii isnt.) 
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double duty of Governor-General of India and Governor pf 
Bengal, and ihe administration of Bengal had notoriously become 
less efficient than that of any other Province in India” ; 
and again — ‘‘ While the emjiire was being constantly extended, he 
could spend comparatively little time in Calcutta. When he was 
there, he was by law Governor, but it was impossible for him to 
attend personally to the details of Bengal administration. When he 
was absent from Calcutta, the senior Member of Council for the 
time being became Deputy-Governor. Thus there was a frequent 
change of rulers, and no in in was long responsible for the good 
Government of the Province. At last, the contrast between the 
condition of Bengal and that of other parts of India became too 
obvious to be neglected.” 'The idea of relieving the Governor- 
General of nil details connected with the internal administration 
of Bengal had indeed been mooted so long ago as 1826 by Sir 
John Malcolm.* wlio saw that “ there would lie a further advwtage 
in separating the duties of a Governor-General from those of the 
Local Government of Bengal, in its withdrawing his high name from 
those minor acts which must always agitate a community composed 
like that of Calcutta.” 

The creation of a Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal had its legal 
origin in the renewal of the^.Ch^jj^r of the East India Company in 
1853, was the coi^s^queoec of a special recommendation by the 
(iovcrnor-Cieneral^iHen the Earl of Dalhoiisie. A wriierf of the day, 
referring to tliQ^^Statute of 1853, describes the new arrangement as a* 
boon, and adds*?; ** This, one of the real wants of India, or at least 
of that part of it where agitators can shout the loudest, instead of 
being j^roininently jml forward in the memorials of Associations 
and Committees, was inserted at the tail of a whole string of 
fancied wants, or nearly buried under a mountain of imaginary 
grievances. -It might have passed unnoticed, or have been honored 
with the merited contem])! assigned to so many other representations. 
It is known, however, that the Governor-General brought to the 
notice of leading men at home the paramount necessity that existed 
for making l^engal Proper a separate e.xecutive charge. A leconi- 

* Th(r PoUtivnf History of India from 1784 to 1828. Chapter X. 

;!• Tht Adniinisfm'wn of Lord DVhouMe: Cahintta AVt/m/*, Vol. XXIL 
Jatmary 1854, by W. S. Setun-Karr (of the Hiaigal Civil Service, T8 4 2*70 )» 
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mendation, coming from his clear and practised judgment, and ex- 
pressed in his lucid convincing language, derived additional force 
from the fact that, if ever we had a Governor-General competent to 
the double task of presiding in the Supreme Council and wielding 
the executive power of tlic Government in the Lower Provinces, 
Lord Daliiousie was the man. But the best horse may be over- 
tasked, and every one is now fully persuaded that the best security 
for reform and progress in Bengal is to entrust it to the ablest 
civilian that can be found.’’ 

In his speech, on moving for leave to introduce a Bill to provide 
for the Government of India (as the existing Statute was to expire on 
the 30th of April 1S54) the Right Honorable Sir Charles Wood, 
President of the Board of Control, said in the House of Commons 
on June 3rd 1853: — “The only alteration in the position of the 
Governor-General which we propose to make is this. It api)ears 
from the whole of the evidence, that, entrusted as he is both with the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal, he has more 
duties to attend to than he can fairly discharge. We propose, there- 
fore, to relieve him of the administration of the province of Bengal. 
But we do not propose that any change should be made in the general 
control which he exercises over the whole of the Indian Government. 
...The evidence is uniformly in favour of the establishment of a per- 
manent Lieutenant-Governor in Bengal. The interests of the 
Presidency are stated in many cases to have suffered from the want of 
a permanent oHijcr superintending the various matters connected 
with its a bninislralioa and, as it is desirable to relieve the Governor- 
(ieneral of the labour of this duty and will clearly be to the advantage 
of the district, we propose that power should be taken to appoint a 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal.’* 

When the Statute of 1853, and 17 Vic., c. 95, s. 16 

was j)assed by Parliament, to renew the East India Comi)any’s Char- 
ter, the Court of Directors was empowered (1) to declare that the 
Governor-General shall not be Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal but that a separate Governor shall be appointed 
for such Presidency, and (2) until a separate Governor of such Presi- 
dency should be constituted, “ to authorise and direct the Governor- 
General of India in Council to appoint from time to time any scfvant 
of the said Company, who shall have been 10 years in their service in 
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India, to the office of TJeutcnant-Govcrnor of such part of the Terri- 
tories under the Presidency of Fort William in Pengal as for the time 
beingmay not be under thcTjcutcnant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and to declare and limit the extent of the authority of the 
Taeutenant-Governor to be so appointed.” The Govcrnor-Gcnerars 
power of appointing a Deputy-Governor of Bengal ceased. The 
same Statute, s. 35“ named the salary of the Lieutenant-Governor as 
1,00,000 Company's Rupees. In communicating this Statute to the 
Governor-General, the Court of Directors in their despatch No. 61 
of 1 2th October 1853 wrote: — “We have no intention at j)resent of 
appointing a separate (iovernor for the Presidcjicy of Bengal, l)ut, 
under the latter ])rovision of the clause which has been rpioted, we 
authorize and direct you to appoint a servant of the Company, who 
shall have been 10 years in our service in India, to the ofiicc of 
Lieutenant-Governor, and to declare and limit the extent of his 
authority. The Lieutenant-Governor so apj)ointed will be remov- 
able at any time, but it will probably be advisable that it should be 
understood that, in ordinary circumstances, he will hold the appoint- 
ment for 5 years. The term of his Government, however, may be 
])rolQnged as has been done in the case of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces, if it should be for the advantage of the 
Public Service." 

In a IMinute dated the 6th December 1853 Lord Dalhousie hailed 
with the utmost satisfaction the authority conveyed Iw this despatch. 
But he felt himself not in a condition ’to avail himself of the 
authoritv. • He had not been aware of the intention to give 
immediate ot)eration to s, 16 of ilie Statute, and he did not 
wish to leave several important Bengal subjects incomi)lete to 
his successor in the local administration : he therefore proposed 
to postpone making any appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor 
for some little time to come : though he would sincerely rejoice 
to shift from the shoulders of the Governor-General some 
portion of a burden which, in present mass, is more than mortal 
man can fitlv bear.'' He noticed that the Statute of 1853 had not 
extinguished the Governor of Bengal', and a legal (picstion arose 
as to the powers of the GovenyDr-General in Council, the Governor 
of Bengal, and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. After another 
Minute, of the i6th of February 1854, from Lord Dalhousie, the 
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Gpv&nment of India on the 24th idem asked the Court of Directors 
whether the proper superior authority of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal will be the Governor-General in Council ? ”. 

In accordance with the despatch of the 12th October 1853 
on a Minute of Lord Dalhousie’s of the 20th April 1854, the (govern- 
ment of India issued a* Resolution on the 28th of April 1854, on 
the subject of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. It stated 
that an official residence had been provided for the Lieutenant- 
Governor and that he would be allowed Rs. 600/- p.m. for establish- 
ment. The territorial jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor was 
to be co-extensive with that previously exercised by the Governor 
of Bengal, with the exception of the Tenasserim Provinces, which 
(like Pegu), the Go\ ^nior-Gcneral took under himself. Fort William 
remaining exclusively in the hands of the (jovernor-General. The 
extent of the Lieutenant-Governor’s authority was to correspond 
in all respects with that which had been exercised by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, subject to such changes 
as the Governor-( 3 eneral or the Governor of Bengal, acting withift 
his jurisdiction, might think fit to make. It was laid down that 
the Lieutenant-Governor should correspond with the (iovernment 
of India, and send reports of his proceedings to the Court of 
Directors direct, laslhc (Government of Bengal had done previously), 
until otherwise ordered. The salaries of the Secretary and 2 Under- 
secretaries to the Government of Bengal were to continue to be 
Rs. 36,000 and Rs. 15,000 each per annum respectively. These 
arrangements were confirmed by the Court of Directors. 

In due course another Statute 17 and 18 V. c. 77, was passed 
on the 7th August 1854, to empow’er the Governor-General by 
section 3 to except the Tenasserim Provinces from the authority of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal : by section'^, with the sanction 
and approbation of the Court of Directors, to declare and limit the 
extent of the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor, and. by section 
^5, to exercise all the powers which had not been transferred to the 
Lieutenant-Governor : and the (jrovernor-(General of India was no 
longer to be the (Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal. Accordingly by a Resolution dated the 26th January 1855 
the Government of India declared that the authority of *the 
Lieutenant-Governor extended to all matters relating to civil adminis- 
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trillion previously under the authority'! of the Governor of Beng^al, 
and that the territorial jurisdiction of the Lieutenant-Governor was 
co-extensive with the jurisdiction exercised by the Governor of 
Bengal on the previous 28th April, with the exception of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces and Fort William. The Lieutenant-Governor was 
directed to record his proceedings in the form of narratives to be 
submitted to the Government of India, for the latter- to transmit to 
the Court of Directors. A Proclamation was issued, taking the 
Tenasserim Provinces under the immediate authority of the 
Governor-General. On the 28th September 1854 Lord Ltalhousie 
raised the question of the rank and precedency of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, as the latter then had strictly speaking no 
special rank at all. He wrote : — ‘‘ The Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
under Her ^Majesty's warrant, took place next to the Governor- 
Cieneral and before the Governors of Madras and Bombay. But 
the olllce of the Deputy Governor of Bengal was of much greater 
extent and dignity than the newly created ofiice of TAeuUnant- 
Governor of Bengal. The Deputy Governor was a locum tenens 
for the Governor of Bengal ; and while he existed his jurisdiction 
was in theory co-extensive with the Presidency of Bengal. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, on the other hand, has jurisdiction only over 
that part of the Presidency of Bengal which includes the Provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. It may seem therefore right to the 
Hon’ble Court that the Lieutenant-Governor should not rank as the 
Deputy Goyernor formerly did, but should take precedency next after 
the Governor of Bombay. Regarding the question from a different 
point of view, the Hon’ble Court may think that, having regard to 
the great importance of the Local Government which he administers, 
the Lieutenant-Governor should enjoy the precedency which formerly 
belonged to the Deputy Governor. It will be for the Hon’ble Court 
to suggest, and Her Majesty’s gracious pleasure will decide this 
point.” The Lieutenant-Governor has precedence after the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay and the President of the Governor-General’s 
Council, and, when in his own territories, before the Commander-in- 
Chief in India. 

In the last despatch, (dated the 28th April 1854) which he issued 
as Governor of Bengal, Lord Dalhousie wrote to the Government 
of India as follows ; — 
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“ During 3 of the 6'ycars, (i. e. since the 12th of January 1848) 
that His I.orJsliip has held tlie Government of India the local 
administration of the Government of Bengal has also been in his 
hands. In these years some of the imperfections which time had 
exposed in the frame of the local administration have been amended. 
Parliament has lately supplied a remedy for that great deficiency 
the effects of which pervaded the entire system and were felt in 
every dei)artmcnt of the administration — namely the want of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, who should be able to devote the whole of his 
time and capacity to these Lower Provinces alone. There still 
remain a few conspicuous wants and errors, which His T.ordship’s 
experience in this Government has convinced him ought to be 
supplied and amended ; and on which he wishes to submit recom- 
mendations to the Government of India before he lays his local 
authority down.’’ These errors he stated to be (i) the separation of 
the offices of Collector and Magistrate, contrary to the system which 
formerly prevailed throughoiR the Presidency, and to that which 
still prevailed in the North-Western Provinces, (2) the perpetual 
change of Civil Officers from one district to another ami from one 
branch of administration to another, and (^) the great deficiency of 
gradual training, more especially for judicial functions. Some of 
these matters came under consideration soon afterwards. In his 
final Minute, dated the 28Lh of February 1856, T.ord Dalhousie wrote 
of this change, after it had been in force nearly 2 years, as follows : 
‘‘ Wlien the Statute of 1833 expired, material and important changes 
were made by the House of Parliament upon the frame of the 

administration itself Until that time the Local Government of 

Bengal had been placed in the hands of tlie Governor General of 
India, liut in the year 1853 system, by which the officer 
charged with the res{)onsibility of controlling the Government of all 
India was further burdened with local duties of vast extent and 
imi)ortance, was happily abandoned. Tlie Governor-General was 
finally liberated from the obligation of performing an impossible 
task, and a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed to the charge of Bengal 
alone. The importance of this measure cannot be over-rated.'' 

The contemporaneous writer, who has been previously quoted, 
has given an account of the main administrative events in Bengal 
during the period immediately preceding the creation of the 
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r.ieiitcnant-Governorship. The years 1850 and 1851 were spent by 
the Governor-General partly in the hills and partly in the plains^ 
and during his absence the Government ol Bengal was administered 
by the President of the Council for the time being, all matters 
of importance, and all nominations to the high prizes of the 
Civil Service, being referred to Simla or Mahasoo for orders. 
Though each Presidency stood theoretically in the same relation to 
the Government of India, Bengal was one of the divisions of the 
Empire in which Lord Dalhousie's influence was most felt. Mr. 
Seton-Karr wrote thus of Bengal in 1854: “It is the focus of 
civilization : the commercial capital of the country : it has been the 
residence of the Governor-General for the last two years : it repre- 
sents one-half of India in the eyes of the untravelled at home : it is 
here that we have the most influential bar, and the largest mercantile 
community : here the spread of education is the most acknowledged, 
and the effects of missionary operations are most visibly seen. 
Moreover, Calcutta, or rather Bengal, conceives itself to have a 
right to the presence of the Governor-General, at least for such time 
as he is also the Governor of this large and fertile kingdom. When, 
then, the administration of the Lower Provinces was left for the 
wliole interval, between October 1848 and February 1S52, in the 
hands, first, of Sir 11 . Maddock, and next, of Sir J. H. Littler, 
considerable dissatisfaction was expressed by the fourth estate 
and by the community generally, and it was even asserted, that 
matters, instead of progressing, were actually going backward. 
For the time that Sir FI. Maddock held the reins, from 1848 
to March 1849, these murmurs did not make themselves verv 
loudly heard. Sir 11 . Maddock had had very considerable experience 
in civil busine.s*s, and had been Deputy-Governor under Lord 
, Ilardinge. But when the administration was presided over by a 
soldier, who was not unjustly supposed to know more about platoon 
firing and advancing in echelon than about the Excise Code and the 
Decenniil Settlement, the Government of Bengal was assailed by 
considerable oblocpiy, though the old soldier commanded respect 
by his kind manner and straight-forward dealing, and though his res- 
ponsible adviser was, in talent, integrity and uprightness, amongst 
the very foremost of the whole Civil Service. I'hcre is no doubt, 
however, that it is anomalous and unjust to hand over, the Govern- 
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ment of such a Presidency as Bengal to a man who has many other 
duties to employ him — to a man who may be somewhat worn out, 
who may be inexperienced, who, though a good councillor, may not 
be the fittest man for such a post. There is more work to be done 
under the Bengal Government than under any other Government in 
India. Tne land-revenue, though assessed in perpetuity, is constantly 
giving rise to new, intricate and perplexing questions. The manufac- 
ture and sale of opium create a responsibility, of which the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor at Agra knows nothing. The salt, the excise, and the 
sea customs, themselves, form no contemptible addition to the work. 
The police is a heavy burden, where the population expect to be i)ro- 
tected, and will not stir a finger to help themselves. 'Fhe Marine 
Department, as at Bombay, requires a great deal of attention and 
would be a hard task for any Civil Governor, were it not for the ad- 
mirable manner in which ships and men are disciplined and kej)t in 
order by the Superintendent of Marine. The whole of the judicial 
branch dcmand.s constant attention, in a country where there is 
valuable property to be contended for, and acute intellecls that make 
litigation a trade. Education is making grander and more rapid 
strides in Bengal than in any other part of India, without a single 
exception, and the schools and colleges under the Council of Eiluca- 
tion are more than double those of any. other Presidency. The non- 
legulation provinces of Assam, Arracan, Tenasscrim, and the .South- 
west Frontier Agency, together with the Tributary Mahals, would, if 
geographically compact, form an area Qqual to that of a separate 
kingdom. Finally, Calcutta alone must occupy a large portion of 
any Governor’s time and attention. It is unjust to blame those en- 
trusted with the administration of Bengal for not having advanced its 
moral and material prosperity in the same ratjp as that of Agra had 
been advanced. Great, questions require undivided energies and 
uninterrupted leisure. A Governor of Bengal should be a person of 
“ large discourse, looking before and after.” He must be wholly 
unfettered by other duties, be a man of large experience and un- 
questionable ability, if he is' to grapple with the question of improv- 
ing the village watch, if he is to reform the police, to lay down roads, 
to simplify procedure, to establish Courts of Small Causes, to visit 
the different districts at intervals in the year. We think ourselves 
fortunate to ^ve secured in Mr. Ilalliday a person equal to this task, 
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If the routine and current work has been carefully and well got 
through under the old system, if cases have not been slurred over, 
nor practical difficulties eluded, no blunders committed, we ought 
perhaps not to expect much more. But we shall hope to show that, 
while all this has been done, the forward movement, as it is termed, 
the great cause of reform, has not been whol I)" forgotten. We pro- 
ceed then to state what was done for the Lower Division of the 
Presidency, during the absence of Lord Dalhousie. In 1849, 
had the Commission on the police of Calcutta, which terminated 
in a very satisfactory reform of that department. The merit of this 
is due entirely to the Governor-General. In the same year, the 
Bengal Government took possession of the small state of Sambalpur, 
lying on the Bombay road, in the South-West Frontier Agency. This 
little chiefship lapsed from failure of heirs, its last Raja having, in 
his lifetime, expressed a desire of seeing the administration made 
over to the British Government. The amount paid by this State as 
tribute, previous to 1849, was only 8,800 rupees. The amount now 
taken in the shape of direct, revenue is 74,000 rupees, of which only 
25,000 rupees are expended in the cost of collection and in the 
payment of establishments, including an European officer. 'The 
country, naturally rich and productive, but unhealthy at certain 
seasons of the year, was admirably ruled by the late Dr. Cadenhead. 
Not the slightest symptom of discontent has appeared, - and one of 
the Members of the Board of Revenue was to visit it this last cold 
season. B*it greater changes, with regard to some of the non- 
regulation provinces, have been carried out. It was found that 
Arracan and the Tenasserim Provinces, as to revenue matters, were 
under the Revenue Board, and that Assam and the South West 
Frontier Agency wer^ not. Arracan, under the management of 
Capt. Phayre, was giving in nearly 7 lakhs of net revenue, while 
its grain was exported to all parts of the world. Sixteen lakhs w'orth 
of rice are exported yearly from the port of Akyab. The province 
is remarkably free from crime, the population are contented ; a great 
stream of emigration is flowing yearly from Chittagong southward, 
the Bengali is pushing the native Arracanese aside. The Tenasserim 
Provinces under the successive administrations of Major Broadfoot, 
Captain Durand, and Mr. CoWin had been generally recovering from 
the distress and confusiop into which they had been thrown by ilU 
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j\dvised measures, some lo years previous to the time of which we 
are writing. But of Assam little was known, and the same might 1 e 
said of the district of Ilazaribagh and Chota Nagpur, though much 
nearer in position to the seat of Government. Both these provinces 
were put under the Board of Revenue, and the good effects of this 
measure have been * already made apparent in a better and more 
effective system of management. The mention of the Board 
of Revenue naturally leads us to record a change in the com- 
position of the Board itself. For the first year after Lord Dal- 

housies departure for the Upper Provinces, the 2 Members of 

this body were verv much opposed to each other in opinion. 
They differed not as men often differ in India, from mere 

captiousness or unwillingness to yicid points --but from honest 
conviction and after protracted inquiry. The result however of their 
antagonism, which never prejudiced the interests of either the 
Government or tlie landholders, was that an immense deal of 
additional work was thrown on the ollke of the Bengal Secretary. 
Several very knotty points of revenue law were referreil to that office, 
and there set at rest. But it is obvious that an Executive Govern- 
ment should have something to do besides giving rules as to the 
party with whom lands in the Sundarbans should l)e settled, or as lo 
the precise meaning of some clause in Mr. Holt Mackenzie's famous 
Revenue Regulation of 1822. Accordingly when one Member of 
the old Board of Customs had retired, and another had been removed 
from office, it was found convenient to send the third and remain- 
ing Member to tlie Board of Revenue, d'he advantages of this 
measure were, first, the saving of expense by the abolition of 2 
appointments worth 52,000 rupees a year ; secondly, the addition to 
the Board of Land Revenue of a third Men>ber, who had long been 
its Secretary and was well versed in revenue law^ and, finally, the 
union of all the great sources of revenue under one well -selected 
body, the Members of wliich were enabled to divide all current w(nk 
amongst themselves, and to discuss all (juestions of importance in a 
full conclave. Indeed, it cannot be denied that the working of llie 
revenue system in the Lower Provinces has, within the last 4 years, 
been greatly ameliorated. All the operations in the Chittagong 
Division, which rendered the presence ihere of an officer with extra- 
ordinary powers indispensable, having been wound up by Mr. 
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Ricketts, this gcptleman was succeeded by an’ofiicer with the ordi- 
nary pay and powers of a Commissioner. Collectors everywhere 
were instructed to move about their districts in the cold weather, to 
examine the condition of khas makais or Government estates, and 
to follow the example of Magistrates in exchanging stone walls for 
canvas ones. A great deal has been done towards the arrangement 
of the records in various Collectorates, and order and regularity have* 
been introduced amongst a mass of confused or moth-eaten papers. 
The survey has engaged miich attention ; it has been manned by 
odicers of ability, and has been pushed forward with the laudable 
desire of demarcating the boundaries of villages and estates, and of. 
saving a very considerable expense in establishments. It is hardly 
possible, and it would certainly not be desirable, that the survey in 
the Lower Provinces should mark off every field, or designate every 
holding. The advantages derivable thence would not be commen- 
surate with the vast expense and the fearful delay of such a 
measure. All that the survey professes to do is to record 
the boundaries of estates and villages, the natural features of 
the country, the area, and the extent of cultivation, the pro- 
ducts of particular districts, the extent of the pressure of 
the Government revenue on each acre — and other statistical in- 
formation which the surveyors may pick up in the course of 
their work. All this will be available in a few years’ time for 
every district in the Lower Provinces. With regard to the vigorous 
enforcement T)f law and abatement of crime, much has not been 
done.'* We have, however, a Commissioner of Dacoity, who is doing 
his best ; and we have seen a vigorous and effective police esta- 
blished on the (]rand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the Karamnassa. 
The lower division of Xho line, it should be remembered, is the 
very opposite in features to the upper part under the Government 
of Agra. From Benares upwards, the road passes through some 
of the richest and most populous districts of the Doab. After 
leaving Burdwan, the Grand 'Priink Road merely skirts the edge of 
the districts of Birbhum, Bhagalpur and Gaya,^ and does not go 
within 50 miles of a single station. The line selected lies, in fact, 

* The oliice of Superintendent of Police was abolished on the ‘ioth 
January isr)4 and the power.s exercised by him were vested in the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue ami Circuit. 
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through a hilly, woocfed, and thinly populated country, which, though 
fertile in materials for the* construction of roads, is cciually so, in 
places where unsuspecting travellers might be robbed and murdered 
by scores. An effectual protection to life and propcn ty has been 
afforded throughout the line. At every 2 or 4 miles there are 
stations, the police • of which regularly protect the roatl from sunset 
till dawn. At certain parts there are suKuirs and at every 50 or 
80 miles there is a Deputy Magistrate. The whole force on the 
line is numerically about equal to a regiment of infantry, and it is as 
safe to travel along this line as it is to go from Calcutta to Barasat, or 
Krishnagar. Besides the above reforms, the Bengal Government has 
commenced the very proper practice of publishing selections from its 
records, and the numbers, which already amount to m'^re than a 
dozen, contain abundant information on the opium manufacture, on 
teak forests, on several wild districts and their occupants, on the 
Electric Telegraph, on embankments, on the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta, and on other subjects. No doubt, when we have a regular 
Lieutenant Governor, things will move at a quicker rate, and we may 
think little of reforms such as those just enumerated. But when 
we consider that current business alone is greater in Bengal than 
elsewhere, that the Executive during the period of which we are 
, writing, was burdened with some personal cases, relative to the con- 
duct of civilians and other officers, of a very serious and complicated 
character, it will be allowed th^t the Bengal Government has done, 
and done well, all that in common justice could be expected of 
it. Neither must we forget that its care has been to put, into the 
highest court of criminal and civil justice, the very best officers that 
could be selected, and the Calcutta Sudder for 4 years was pre- 
sided over by judges, who, for energy and acuteness, long acquaint- 
ance with native character, with the procedure of the courts, and 
with the Company’s law^ were not approached by those of any of 
the Courts at the other Presidencies. The contrast i)resented by the 
decisions of the Calcutta Court, with Mr. J. R. Colvin at its head, 
and by those of the Sudder at Agra, since it has been bereft of the 
■judicial acumen of Messrs. H. Lushington and Deane, is something 
almost painful to contemplate. The files of the Calcutta Court have 
been reduced to the lowest possible amount ; the confidence of 
suitors and pleaders in its decisions has been increeasd by the new 
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rules under which civil cases are argued before a full Benct : the 
results of criminal trials appealed, or*refcrred to the Court are 
widely made known, with the Minutes of the several judges ; and the 
good effects of a strict supervision by officers, whose talents and 
character command respect, are visible in *the additional care with 
which Magistrates prepare, and Judges in the districts dispose of the 
calendars.’’ It was about this time also that the half yearly examina-* 
tions, by 2 standards of qualification, of young civilians after they 
had passed the College of Fort William, were introduced. (The 
College itself was abolished and the Board of Examiners established 
on the 24th January 1854). It was recorded that these exami- 
nations were found to have been really needed and that they 
answered remarkably well. “ Something of this kind was wanted 
to take up the college course where it terminated, and to add 
to book-learning the power of talking fluently with htinneas and 
raiyah.'^ Subsequent to February 1852, the Government of Bengal 
was again administered by Lord Dalhousie himself, aided by Mr. (Sir) 
Cecil Beadon, (whose merits had deservedly gained him a high and 
important position at a comparatively early period of service). Mr. 
Seton-Karr briefly summarised the administrative events of this 
period, The measures by which these 2 .years have been distin- 
guished arc, an important alteration in the law relating to the sale 
of estates for arrears of revenue, the promulgation of a new set of 
rules for the grant of waste lands ig the Siindarbans, which may, 
it is hoped, *liave the effect of incfucing capitalists to lay out money 
in clearance and cultivation, the giving effect to the Mitford bequest 
to the city of Dacca, in accordance with the decree of the Court of 
Chancery : and the extension of English education by the establish- 
’ ment of a new College at Murshidabad, and an English school at the 
• principal station of every district where the inhabitants may be ready 
for such a course of instruction. T.ord Dalhousie himself has also 
visited Arracan and Chittagong, and has sent grave Sudder Judges 
and Members of the Board of Revenue to report on unknown and 
unexplored districts and to suggest measures for their improvement. 
The only drawback to the benefit derivable from these tours appears 
to be that the deputation of 2 Judges of the highest Court of 
appeal tends to disorganize the machinery of justice. It is not 
alwjiys easy to supply the vacant places on the Bench ; nor, if Judges 
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are to^ have roving commissions over huge provinces, ilo we exactly 
see of what use is the office 5f commissioner of Division. But when 
we have a regular Lieutenant-Governor, we shall expect that for him 
the steamer will be ready, the tent spread, or the dawk laid, and that 
a beneficial personal intercourse will be maintained between the 
chief, his subordinates, and the influential landholders, many of 
'whom have. never seen a live Governor.’' 
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BENGAL 


UNDER THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 

— - ■ 

CHAPTER I. 

SIR FREDERICK JAMES HALLIDAV, K. C. B. 

IS54— 59. 

At the comiT\pncement of each Chapter I propose to state briefly 
some of the principal facts eoncerning each Lieutenant-Governor — • 
such as, his family, education, appointments — antecedent •to his 
tenure of oflice : such details are of somfe interest and show, at any 
rate, the preparation he had received for the arduous duties of the 
Lieutenant-Governorship. 

Frederick James Halliday, ;5on pf Thomas Halliday, Esquire, of 
Ewell, Surrey, was born on Christmas Day 1806, and educated at 
• St. Paul’s -School, Rugby,* and the East India 

Karly oarccr. . « i 

College, Haileybury. He was appointed to the 
Bengal Civil Service in 1824; arrived in India 8th June 1825; 
served in Bengal as Assistant to the Registrar of the Sadar Couct, 
1826; Registrar and Assistant Magistrate of Birbhum, 1829: Judge 
and Magistrate of Hooghly, 1829 : Magistratc-Cdllcctor of Rajshahi, 
1830: Magistrate-Collector, of Northern Bundelcund, 1832: Joint- 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Noakhali and Bullooa, 1833. 
During these early years' of his service, he was gazetted ‘‘ on paper ’’ 
to various other appointments of ^vhich he did not take charge. 
He became Secretary to the Sadar Board of Revenue in April 1836 ; 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial and Revenue 
Departments, May 1838 ; Junior Secretary to the Government of India, 
Revenue, Judicial and Legislative Departments in addition to his 
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other duties, Marclf 1840, and Officiating Secretary in March 1842 •, 
Secretary to the Govcrnnient of India, in the Home Department 
*1845-, Member of the Govcrnor-Generars Council, December 

1853- 

He was absent on furlough to England from July 1852 to Novem- 
ber 1855, and in May and June of 1853 sixteen occasions, 

examined before the Committees of the Lords and , Commons on 
Indian subjects in connection with the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. While on furlough he was nominated by the .Court of 
Directors to be a Member of Council and held that office at the 
time of the creation of the Lieutenant- Governorship of Bengal. But, 
even if he had not been Member of Council, it had afways been the 
iiTtention of the Governor-General, the Earl of Dalliousie, to nomi- 
, • nate him for. the new office of Lieutenant-Gov- 

Ouvernor. emor — a* resolution, formed before the office was 

'created. On the 21st March 1854, Lord Dalliousie wrote: — 
“ The fittest man in the service of the Ilon’ble Company to hold 
this great and most important office is, ii> my opinion, our colleague, 
the Hon’ble F. J. Halliday. I have the highest satisfaction, both per- 
sonally and officially, in projKising that on the 3olh April,' or immedi- 
ately before that day, Mr. Halliday should be ap[)ointe(l to the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; ” and he was so appointed accord- 
ingly by Notification of the 28th April 1854. The Government of 
Bengal had, since February 1852, been administered by Lord Dalliousie 
himself, aided by Sir Cecil Beadon as Secretary. In the Introduction 
reference has been made to the part taken by the Governor-General 
in inducing Parliament to give power by law for the appointment of 
a separate Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It was one of the many 
large reforms which emanated from that vigorous mind and strong 
win. The time had come for a new departure and Lord Dalliousie 
was the man to. take it. The selection of Sir F. Halliday for the 
new appointment was thus shadowed forth in Mr. W. S. Seton Karr’s 
article* on 2 he Administration of Lord Dalhousie : — “We believe 
that no Governor-General has ever worked harder than Lord 
Dalhousie, and that no man is more sensible of the paramount 
neoessity of -entrusting the Government of Bengal to the undivided 


Calcvita Review y January 18.54. 
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time and the entire energies of the ablest civilian that can be 
found for the post. All considerations of reduced patronage and 
diminished ^yeight and influence, even if correctly stated, ought to 
give way to the public interests. A Governor-General comes out 
here to superintend aud direct the affairs of each Presidency, to 
master all the political and external relations of India, lo set the 
financial system on a secure basis, and to see that the legislative, 
social and commercial policy of the Empire be directed by adequate 
means, ^nd on approved principles, towards one and the same 
end. It is not his business, overwhelmed as he is* with references 
on every point,* from the building of a barrack at Peshawar to 
the repairs of a gun-boat at Rangoon, to graj)ple with the intri- 
cacies of land tenures, to promote vernacular education, lo 
infuse spirit into the police of Bengal, to enejuire by whom 
village-watchmen shall be nominated and paid. Let the Governor- 
General but choose a man in whom he can place implicit reliance, 
whose talents and character will command the respect of the 
services, and of the native and European population — and we 
will answer for it that no measure will ])e undertaken and carriexl 
out, in which the head of the Empire shall not be furnished with 
ample previous information. We have good reason to believe 
that the creation of a Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal is due much 
more to the caii^loiir and foresight of the present Governor-General 
than to the lugu])rious declamation of Anglo-Saxon and Hindu re- 
formers, who made a great stir about evils which no Act of Parlia- 
ment could remedy, and said very little about the one measure 
which it was in the power of the Houses to pass. If report is to be 
believed Lord Dalhousie will make over the kingdom of Bengal to 
Mr. Halliday : an act which the services and the community will 
think fully justified by that gentleman’s long experience, intimate 
knowledge of the country, renewed energies, acknowledged service 
and honourable name.’* Sir F. Halliday’s appointment was thus 
regarded in 1854 by another Calcutta Reviewer : “ The creation of 
this new and important office, and the appointment to it of such an 
able and experienced civilian as Mr. Halliday, will necessarily excite 
in the public mind no ordinary expectation, as to the prosecution 
of continued improvements in the internal administration of Bengp .1 
and again a writer in the same Review in 1858 may be appropriately 
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quoted here : — If there ever was a person who succeeded to office 
with signal advantages, it is the present holder of the high appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Halliday had served in the 
judicial and in the revenue Jine. He had been Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue and a as the ‘office is absurdly termed, 

of the Sadar Court. He was for eleven long years Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal. As Secretary to the Government of India, 
he had enjoyed the confidence of one of the wisest and mast 
vigorous statesmen that ever swayed, by his personal character, the 
destinies of a great kingdom. lie had given evidence in the year 
1853, which had left a vivid remcmbrancts on the minds of 
able statesmen of both Houses of Parliament, and had at 
home, no doubt, imbibed all those influences which freshen 
and invigorate the dried-iip currents of thought, and the seared 
sympathies of men who have long worked in the East. He ' 
came to his task, therefore, with an amazing amount of 
knowledge as to the evils, and their proposed remedies, preva- 
lent in every* branch of the administration, from Patna down 
to Sandoway, from Debroghar in Assam to Chota Nagpur and 
Cuttack.’’ 

Sir* F. Halliday assumed the ofiice of Lieutemint-Governor on 
the ist. May 1854, and appointed Cajitain IT. R, James, 32nd 
N. I., who was succeeded by Captain H. Rabai^ 36th N. I., as 
his Private Secretary. There was at that time no sign on the 

horizon of the terrible trials through ' which 

Accession to office. * i i -r. . i . . 

India was to pass, and of which Bengal had its 
share. But the Mutinies did not take place until Sir F. Halliday 
had been three years in office, and meanwhile there was abun- 
dance of work to employ him in the development of the Newly- 
^constituted Province. The record of those earlier days are 
more meagre and formal than would suffice for modern 
requirenients : but even from them it is possible, without repro- 
ducing wearisome statistical information, to extract accounts of 
important schemes* and events which retain their interest to the 
present day. It will be seen indeed, that in some departments 
foundations were then laid which have not been disturbed since : 
on the other hand it will appear that ideas which then obtained have 
not always continued to hold the field. 
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The extent of the provinces included within the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal was stated in the first* 
Administration Report of the year 1855-56. The 
Provinces were divided into seven portions, namely : — 


Bihar, having an area of about 

... 42,000 

Sq. miles 

Bengal ... do 

... 85,000 

» • 

Orissa ... - do 

7,000 


Orissa Tributary Mahals 

... ■ 15,500 

n 

Chola Nagpur and the trihulary'j 

Slates on the S. W. Frontier / 

... 62,000 

• 

Assam 

... 27,500 

»» 

Arracan 

... 14,000 


Total area 

... 2, 53^000 

Sq. miles 


and the population was moderately estimated at forty millions. Arra- 
can was soon transferred to the Chief Commissionership of Burma, 
of which it geogfaghically formed apart. Assam continued to be 
attached to Bengal until the year 1874. So large an atea of country, 
held by a foreign pojver, necessarily requires the presence of an 
adequate military force, even when the poi)ulation in general is so 
peaceaWy disposed as that of Bengal. It is well-known that the 

military force in the Bengal Presidency was much 

Military force. ' n i i 

stronger m 1854 than it is at the present day. I he 
“ Disposition of the Bengal Army,” as shown in the Bengal Dxrutory 
for 1854, wa* in Lower Bengal, excluding Orissa and Assam, as 
follows. The Garrison of Fort William consisted of TI. M. 98th. 
Foot (in* progress), 65th. N. 1 . (in progress to Rangoon) : a Detail 
of Fort Artillery : Detachments of Native Infantry : The .Calcutta 
Native Militia at Alij)ore : the Govarnor-Generars Body Guard at 
Ballygunge. The Brigadier General commanding the Presidency 

* In his final minute of 28th. February 1856, Lord Dalhousie recorded 
that one of the la.st, and not the least important, of the recent measures 
of the Government of India had been a Resolution to require henceforth 
from the Government of every .Presidency, from each Lieutenant-Governor, 
and from the Chief officer of every province, an Annual Report ; narrating the 
incidents that'may have occurred during the year within their several juris- 
dictions, and stating the progress that may have been made, and all of 
moment that may have been done, in each principal department of the 
Civil and Military Administration. 
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Division, at Barrackpore, had at that station the 33rd., 37th., 48th./ 
53rd., and 72nd., N. I. and the Rei^inicnt of Firozpiir: at Dum Dum. 
there were — the first and fourth Co's 5th. Battalion — Depot 5th, 
Battalion En. Foot Artillery and Head (Quarters and ist, 2nd, and 
4th. Companies of the 9th. Battalion Native Foot Artilliry : at 
Cbinmra, the 3rd. En. Reg^imcnt — Depot for H. M’.s Troops : at 
Berhampore, a Detail of Native Foot Artillery, Dcj)Ot 2nd. En. 
Bengal Fusiliers’ and 7lh. N. I.: at Midnapore, the Regiment 
of Loo liana: at ChiHagon^.a Detachment of 33rd. Native Infantry: 
at Javialpur the 6th Native Infantry : at Dacca, a Detail of Native 
Foot Artillery. The Brigadier General commanding the Dina- 
pore Division had under him, at that station, the 2nd. Co. 3rd. 
Battalion Foot Artillery — II. M. 29th. Foot — the 13th. and 44th. 
N. I. : at Segoivlie, the 1 2 th. Irregular Cavalry : at B hagai pur ^ 
the Hill Rangers : at .Ifonghyr, Titalya Ac., Detachments of the 
Hill Rangers: at Darjeeling, the convalescent Depot of Detach- 
ments of H. M. and H. C’s Troops, and the Sebiindi Saj)pers and 
Miners : at Doranday the Ramghar Light Infantry Battalion, with 
two Risalas of Irregular Cavalry : (the R. J. Cavalry were serving 
in Burma) : at Bankura, (.haihassa, Ifazaribaghy Purulia and 
Savibalpur, Detachments of the Ramghar Light Infantry Battalion. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the strength of the force, 
its wide distribution, and the preponderance of the native element. 
At the outbreak of the Mutiny, it has been stated *, ‘‘ the great 
Province of Bengal was destitute 6f European troops. There were 
in the Province 2,400 Europeon soldiers, as against a native force 
of more than 29,000. A single English Regiment was distributed 
between the fort in ("alcutta and the neighbouring Cantonments. 

A traveller would have found no other European troops till he 
reached Dinapore, 380 miles away; and the English regiment there 
stationed had enough to do in watching four native regiments 
and the neighbouring city of Patna.’' 

Nearly contemporaneous with the creation of the Licutenant- 
Edneation Governorship was the, fresh impetus given to Edu- 

Desiwtch. cation in Bengal, with the rest of India. On the 

19th. July 1854 issued the great Education Despatch No. 49, of 
the Court of Directors which was prepared under the direction 

* Earl Canuiruji by 8ir H. S. Cunningham, K. C. I. E. 
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• of The Rig'ht lion ’bio Sir Charles Wood, Sart ^ — then President 
of the Board of Control, — and has been called the Charter of 
Education in India. Lord Dalhousie wrote of it that it contained 
a scheme of Education for all India, far wider and more compre- 
hensive than the Local or the Supreme Government could ever 
have ventured to suggest, and that “it left nothing to be* desired, 
if indeed it did not authorise, and direct that more should be done 
than is within our present grasp.” Under this desj)atch the ofiice 
of the Diroctor of Public Instruction was constituted, and in January 
1855 a commencement towards carrying out its provisions was made 
by the aj)pointment of Mr. Gordon ^*oung, of the Civil Service, as 
the first Director. 'Die purport of this Despatch, wliich has been so 
momentous in its consequences to Bengal, was summarised in the 
rei)orl of the Education Commission of 1882 (Sir W. W. Hunter’s) 
as follows : — 

The Despatch of 1855 commends to the ^pccial attention of 
the Government. of India the improvement and far wider extension 
of education, both English and vernacular, and prescribes as the 
means for the attainment of these objects: (t) the constitution 
of a separate Department of the administration for education; (2) 
the institution of Universities at the presidency towns : (3) the 
establishment of institutions for training teachers for all classes 
of schools; (4) the maintenance of the existing Government 
colleges and high sciiools, and the increase of tiieir number, 
when neccssfirv; (5) the establishment of new middle schools: (6) 
increased attention to vernacular schools, indigenous or other, 
for elementary education ; and (7) the introduction of a system 
of grants in-aid. The attention of Government is specially directed 
to the importance of placing the means of acquiring useful 
and practical knowledge within reach of the great mass of the 
people. The English language is to be the medium of instruction 
in the higher liranches, and the vernacular in the lower. English 
is to be taught wherever there is a demand for it, but it is not to be 
substituted for the vernacular languages of the country. The system 
of grants-in-sid is to be based on the principle of perfect religious 
neutrality. Aid is to be given (so far as the requirements of each 
particular district as compared with other districts and the funds 
at the disposal of Government may render it possible) to all schools 
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imparting a good ' secular education, provided they are under 
adequate local management, and are subject to Government inspec- 
tion, and provided that fees, however small, are charged in them. 
Grants are to be for specific objects, and their amount and con- 
tinuance are to depend on the periodical reports of Government 
Inspectors. No Government colleges or schools are to be founded 
where a sufiicicht number of institutions exist capable, with the aid 
of Government, of meeting the local demand for cducatk)n ; but 
new schools and colleges are to be established and temporarily 
maintained where there is little or no prospect of adecpiate local 
effort being made to meet local* requirements. The discontinuance 
of any general system of education entirely provided by Government 
is anticipates! with the gradual advance of the system of grants-in- 
aid ; but the progress of education is not to be checked in the 
slightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to pro- 
bable decay. A ^comprehensive system of scholarships is to be 
instituted so as to connect lower schools with higher,, and higher 
schools with colleges. Female cducatfon is to receive the frank 
and cordial support of (jovernment. The principal officials in every 
district are required to aid in the extension of education: and, in 
making appointments to j)osts in the service of Government, a 
person who has received a good education is to be ])referred to 
one who has not, . Even in the lower situations, a man who can 
read and write is, if equally eligible in other respects, to be pre- 
ferred to one who cannot.” In July 1855. • provisional rules* were 
issued by Government for grants-in-aiil of any school giving a good 
secular education, either through English or the vernacular, to males 
or females or both, under adequate local management. A Uni- 
versity Committee and a certain number of Inspectors were soon 
appointed, though several months elapsed before the necessary 
rules were laid down, establishments sanctioned and other prelimi- 
naries arranged to enable the Department to set properly to work. 
This Committee was charged with the duty of framing a scheme 
for the establishment of Universities at the Presidency towns : it 
The Calcutta provided for the examination of candidates and the 
University. granting of Degrees in the Faculties of Arts, Law, 

Medicine and Civil Engineering. The Calcutta University was in- ■ 
corporated under Act II of 1857, on the model of the London 
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Minute on 
Education. 


University. The Presidency College was placed upon an improved 
footing, as sanctioned by the Court of Directors in September 1854, 
and made a model for imitation as far as possible by the mu/assal 
colleges. The zilla English schools were then forty in number. 
Great difficulty was at once met in Bihar in inducing tile inhabitants 
to comply with the conditions of the granls-in-aid rules as regards 
private contributions. Not only were indifference and unwillingness to 
make tl^ smallest effort for .self-improvement exhibited, but bigotry 
and suspicion, amounting sometimes to hostility, were encountefed. 
In connection with the subject of education in Bengal it will be 
relevant to mention here a minute of 1858 by Sir F. Halliday on a 
letter dated the 28th April 1858 written by J.ord 
Ellenborough, as President of the Board of Control, 
to the Court of Directors, and on a memorandum by Sir G. Clerk 
on the state of education in India. Sir F. Halliday showed that 
their statements aiftl inferences as to Bengal ij^quired consider- 
able correction. ‘^On the question of the connection between 
education and the rebellion our wisdom, no less than our duty, is to 
persevere in what we have begun and not to turn our backs upon 
Bihar, or any'fltlier parts of our territory, because there is difficulty or 
danger in the j)ath of improvement. It is certain, however, that both 
the difficulty and the danger are exaggerated and look imposing only 
to those who keep at a distance from them and view them through 
the delusive mist of j)rejudice and misinformation. As to difficulty 
— the progre.ss ^f Bengal, even within the memory of Jiving wit- 
nesses, is a proof of the aptitude of the people, and of their 
plastic docilitj^. And though it is not uncommon in these days to 
attribute the recent mutinie.s to our educational operations, and even, 
to propose to draw back from them for fear of similar consequences 
in future, the error of this opinion is like that of a man who, after 
unwisely and incautiously exposing a barrel of gunpowder to all 
kinds of dangerous influences, and having by good luck, and in 
spite of bad management, long escaped without an accident, should 
at last, when the];fatal and inevitable explosion takes place, blame 
neither the gunpowder, nor his own rashness and indiscretion, but 
rather lay the whole mischief to account of some one of many little 
* sparks flying about, and talk, of limiting the use of lire and candle 
in future to prevent similar occurrences. 
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The people of Bihar doubted and disliked our plans of educa- 
tion, as all ignorant people doubt and dislike schemes for their 
improvement. But, if the arihy had not mutinied, the people would 
never have thought of rebelling in conseciuencc of our schools, nor 
have they now thought of it. For the few of the people of Bihar 
who have joined the rebellious troops have done so, some because 
they were bound with those troops in the closest lies of relationship, 
and others because they were thieves and plunderers byiH^iste and 
profession, and ready to take advantage of any moment of confusion. 
And, except in rare cases, no especial hostility has been shown 
towards educational buildings or persons, so that the w'ork of the 
schoolmaster has gone oh little if at all affected by the surrounding 
disturbances. The army mutinied because it was a mercenary army, 
ill-organized, mis-governed, spoilt, encouraged into the grossest 
exaggeration of its own su])i)osed power and importance, unwatched, 
unguarded, unsuspected, and, in its material, ignorant, uneducated 
and superstitious beyond all other classes of our subjects. Of all 
men in India the Sepoys had known the least and felt the least of 
our zeal for education ; which*, whatever it had incited us to do 
elsewhere, had never led us to think of educating the soldier, or of 
raising him from his debased and semi-savage intellectual condition. 
It was an army more or less mutinous, always on the verge of 
revolt, and certain to liave mutinied at one time or another as soon 
as provocation might combine with opportunity. It was vain to 
talk of this great, but always impending, always ipevilable mutiny 
as if it had- been caused by a few schools in Hindustan. The mutiny 
had many causes, of which schools were the most triding and most 
inconsiderable ; and it would have taken place sooner or later, 
though there had never been a child taught to cypher from one end 
of India to the other.” 

The connection between education and the mutiny was alto- 
gether of another kind. If it was not education that caused the 
mutiny, it was the mutiny that retarded education in India. 
An extract from a despatch of the Court of Directors of the 
22nd. June 1858 is conclusive on this point: “ Wc desire that 
you will bear in mind the great financial difficulties to which 
we are now exposed, and that you will not on any account 
sanction any increase of expenditure in any part of India in 
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connection with education without our Authority previously 
obtained/' 

The Sonthal Parganas, which now form the Southern district of 
, the Bhap:ali)ur Division, were not always inhabited 

insurrection. ]3y Sonthals. Ill the Cciisus report of 1872, the 
total number of Sonthals was returned at 923,532, of whom 
455,513 or nearly one-half were in that district. They were (according 
to Sir % W. Hunter) an aboriginal Kolarian tribe, inhabiting a tract 
of country about 350 miles in length, extending from the Ganges 
at Bhagalpyr to the Baitarni river in Orissa. 'I'liey colonised 
])arts of the Hazaribagh district and parts of Birbhum at a very 
remote period, and it was chiefly by migrations from these colonies 
that the modern Sonthalia was formed. They are said to have 
immigrated in considerable numbers about the middle of last 
century and cultivated all the valleys and lower slopes of the 
hills, so that the paharias (or hill-men) with no settled cultivation 
became confined to the hillsides. Their origin, characteristics, 
habits etc. have been fully described by Colonel Daltonf and 
other writers, and I need not •dilate upon them here. The 
insurrection of the Sonthals in 1855 broke out suddenly. It was 
described by T.ord Dalliousic in his final minute of February 
1856 as a local outbreak, little looked for.'* But there had been 
signs of coming trouble. In the cold weatiier of 1854, they were 
in a restless excited state : their grievances were being agitated 
among thenftclves. Their tract of the country called the Damin-i- 
koh, or skirt of the hills, comprised in 1832 within a defined 
boundary, was divided between the districts of Bhagalpur, l\Iur- 
shidabad and Birbhum. It was under the fiscal and general 
management of a superintendent, Mr. Pontet, subordinate to the 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur, and in criminal matters under the 
Magistrate of Bhagalpur, There was only one resident Magistrate 
at Deoghur. To the •wild Sonthal, justice was far off and very 
diiricult of access at the Bhagalpur Courts. Bengali grain-dealers 
had flocked to the Sonthal country for business purposes. It was 
no wonder that the ignorant and helpless Sonthals .should fall easy 
victims to the unscrupulous mahajan. Once in the clutches of 

* Seo tho GalciUta Jferitto Vols. XXVI anti XXXV. 
t Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. 
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the usurers, they Decame with their families their bondslaves. And 
this was occurring at the time when a railway line skirting the 
Sonthal country for 200 miles was under construction, and creating 
an immense demand for labour. The bondslaves, working to 
pay off debts which were never satisfied, felt the contrast between 
themselves and the free workers. Thus it was the grinding op- 
pression of the Bengali jnahajans on the semi-savage Sonthals that 
was the main cause of the outbreak. The latter had no ^iiflicient 
l)roteclion against the crafty Bengali, and the machinery of the 
Civil Courts was employed only as an instrument to rivet the chains 
of servitude. Thus, it has been said, the Sonthals, starting with 
the desire to revenge themselves on the Hindu money-lenders who 
had taken advantage cf their sim])licity and improvidence, found 
themselves arrayed in arms against the British Government. The 
noted leaders of the rebellion, two brothers', Seedoo and Kanoo 
lived with their less forwartl brothers. Chand and Bhairab, at a 
village Bhagnadihi, half a mile from Burhait, the capital of all the 
Sonthal towns and villages. There is reason to suppose that this 
village had been particularly oppressed. The two brothers were 
men of strong personal character, and brooded over the wrongs 
of their race. They claimed to have seen apparitions of their 
Thakiir^ and to have been favoured with scraps of paper, which 
were distributed through the country. T'hcy also sent forth a sal- 
iree branch to their brothers and others, as a sign to rouse the 
clans. On the 30th of June accordingly 10,000 Sonthals are 
supposed to have met at Bhagnadihi, and it was said, though it 
was not proved, that the assemldage, at Seedoo’s direction, ad- 
dressed Government and all subordinate authorities. The intentions 
of the movement were announced to be against the mahajans, 
zamindars and all rich Bengalis : not against Government. On the 
7th. July the Daroga of Thana Dighi, or Burio Bazar, went out with 
his escort to inquire about the assemblafe ; he ^ was promptly 
despatched by Seedoo, nine persons were killed by the Sonthals 
and the rest of the Police party fled. The rebellion, thus com- 
menced with bloodshed, spread rapidly with many frightful atro- 
cities. The whole country rose. The insurgents were armed 
with bows and poisoned arrows, axes, swords and a few guns only. 
But with these weapons they carried all before them for a time 
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through the western districts. Villages were ’sacked and burnt, 
three European gentlemen and two English ladies were killed, 
factories were attacked : the course of the insurgents was marked 
throughout by scenes of inhuman and atrocious cruelties, ruthless 
murders, burnings, pillage and devastation : even railway wOrks 
were destroyed. There were not at the time, it was said, 1200 
troops within 80 miles of the rebels. The troops, available were 
howeve^rapidly mobilized from Dinapore and Calcutta to Raniganj 
and about the 25th July placed under Brigadier-General Lloyd. 
When information of the assemblage was received at Bhagalpur, 
the Hill Rangers were called out and advanced to C^lgong. In an 
encounter on the i6th. July with the insurgents they lost their 
Sergeant-major, 25 men of the corps; and an indigo-planter. For 
a time the Sonthals held possession of the country from Colgong 
to Paisa on the Ganges, and nearly to Birbhum and Raniganj on the 
west. With reinforcements of European troops and Ntitive Infantry, 
the Hill Rangers cleared the country round Bhagalpur about the 
end of August, drove the insurgents southwards and recovered 
large quantities of plunder and stores. The Birbhum side of the 
country was more disturbed and for a longer lime. A force was 
sent to prevent the Sonthals from crossing the Damodar and the 
Grand Trunk Road, and to protect Birbhum. Several engagements 
with the insurgents took place : the troops met with partial reverses, 
but by the 1 7th of August quiet was restored to this part of the 
country, though the rebels under arms were still estimateS to 
exceed 30,000. 

The insurgents were also active on the Murshidabad border, on 
the north of the Damin-i-koh, and along the south bank of the 
Ganges from Colgong to Rajmahal. 'Fhe latter place was saved by 
the resolution and energy of Mr. Vigors, a Railway Engineer, who 
fortified his residence. To the west of Rajmahal, the Sonthals 
ravaged the ct)untry in the face of troops, who remained inactive. 
On the Murshidabad border the first move was made by the Berham- 
pore troops with Mr. Toogood, the Magistrate of Murshidabad, 
through Aurungabad and Doolian. They were too late to catch the 
rebels at Kadamsa (where the latter had been checked by the indigo 
planters) but came up with them at Moheshpur and inflicted a signal 
defeat ; three of the brother leaders were wounded, but not mortally. 
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The troops rciichecl Burhail on the 24th. July, and au^ain beat the 
rebels at Ro^iinathpiir. Soon afterwanis, Soedoo was ^iven up to 
the Bhap^alpur troops throui^h treachery. (larrison posts were 
planted on the Murshidalxul border, and no further vio’eiice was 
experienced in that quarter. 'The rainy season of the year was 
unsuited for active operations in pursuit of the rebels, who found 
refuge in the jungles. Sir F. Ilalliday hail been desirous 
of proclaiming martial law in August, but the Cjoveri^ent of 
India, under the influence of Sir Barnes Peacock and Sir J. P. 
Grant, had refuseil permission. A proclamation issued l)y the 
local Governm?nt, inviting the rebels to surreiuler on terms, was 
rejected by them and in some places treated with contempt. 
Though the conduct of the military operations against the 
Sonthals had been placed entirely in the hands of the military 
authorities, still the Civil T.aw was the law of the disturbed 
country and Ihe tactics of the military were to some extent 
subjected ta Civil control : it has been said that the military 
remained individually amenable to the Civil * Oflicers for 
their acts. Misunderstandings constaiuly occurred. In Septem- 
ber, the rebels resumed activity in parts of Birbhuin and 
Bhagalpur: and it became apparent that Martial Law was 
necessary. This was accordingly proclaimed on the lolh. Xuvem- 
ber ; and its elTeci was soon apparent. 'Plie Proclamation ran as 

follows : — 

• 

“Whereas certain persons of the tribe of Sonthals and others, in- 
habitants of the Rajrnahal Hills, of the I)amin-i-koh, and of certain 
parf^anas in the districts of Bhagalpur, Mursliitlabad and Birbhiim, and 
owing allegiance to the British (Government, are, and for some time past 
have been, in open rebellion against the authority of the (Government ; 
and whereas, soon after the first out-break of the said rebellion, a pro- 
clamation was issued offering a free pardon to all who should come in 
and submit within a period of 10 cLiys, except ringleaders and persons 
convicted of murder, notwithstanding which act of clemency the great 
body of the rebels have not availed themselves of the offer of mercy 
thus, held out, but continue in rebellion ; - wherefore, it has become 
necessary for the speedy and cffectuaf suppression of this rebellion that 
advant.age should be taken of the season to commence systematic mili- 
tary operations against the rebels, for which purpose it is expedient that 
Martial Law should be declared, and that the functions of the ordinary 
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Criminal Courts of Judicature should be partially suspended in the said 
districts ; 

It is hereby proclaimed and notified, that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
bcngal, in the exercise of the authority given to him by Regulation X. of 
i8o^, and with llie assent and concurrence of the I’resident in Council, 
does hereby establish Martial Law in the following Districts, that is 
to say : — so much of the district of Bhagalpur as lies on the right bank 
of the river (janges : so much of the district of Murshidabad as lies on 
the right^bank of the river Ilhagirathi : the district of liirbhum 
And that the said Licutenant-Ciovernor docs also suspend the func- 
tions of th^ ordinary Criminal Courts of Judicature \Yithin tffe dis^tricts 
above described with respect to all persons, Sonthals and others, 
owing allegiance to the British Government, in consequence of 
their cither having been born or being residents within its territories 
and under its protection, who after the date of this Proclamation 
and within the districts above described, shall be taken in arms in 
open hostility to the said Government, or shall be taken in the act of 
opposing by force of arms the authority of the same, or shall be taken 
in the actual commission of any overt act of rebellion against the 
State ; 

And that the same Lieutenant-Governor does also hereby direct that 
all persons, Sonthals and others, owing allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment who, after the dale of this Proclamation, shall be taken as afore- 
said, shall be tried by Court Martial ; and it is hereby notified that any 
person convicted gf any of the said crimes by the sentence of such 
Court will be liable, under Section 3, Regulation X of 1804, to the 
immediate punishment of death.” 

The weather becoming more suitable for operations, a military 
force, organised in sufficient strength, swept through the country 
and speedily subjugated all those who had not been, broken by the 
ravages of hunger and disease, from which the Sonthals had suffered 
grievously since the line of troops had been drawn round them. 
INIany of them tried to quit the country by escape to the. south but 
were not suffered to cross the Grand Trunk Road. On the 31st 
December the insurrection was officially declared to have been 
entirely suppressed. Tlie thanks of Government were awarded to 
Major General Lloyd, c. 13. and Brigadier General Bird and the Field 
Force was broken up. General Llqyd had exercised great discretion, 
forbearance and humane consideration in his action towards the 
misguided people with whom he had to deal ; a few ringleaders 
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were executed and, on the capture of Kanoo, quiet was restored 
to the country. A large number of Sonthal prisoners were tried 
and condemned : and the further operation of Jlariial T.aw was 
suspended .on the 3rd January 1856. A few fresh outrages ihere-^ 
upon occurred, but the Sontlials had lo.^ heart and were badly in 
w^nt of food : so the renewal of the insurrection soon died .away. 
By the end of the cold weather, the rebels had formally submitted 
and resumed work. On the paci/ication of the country^ inquiry 
was made into the grievances of the Sonthals, witJi a view to their 
redress. The investigation was well conducted by the HonMde 
Mr. (Sir A.) Kden, c.s., specially deputed for the purpose. The results 
were that a separate non-regulation district was formed of the Sonthal 
Parganas : a Deputy Commissioner was placed in charge, with 
four assistants, all vested with Civil as well as Criminal jurisdiction, 
under the Commissioner of Bhagalpur as Commissioner of the 
Sonthal Parganas. Laws were passed, Acts XXXVII of 1855 and 
X of 1857, making the Sonthal country independent of the juris- 
diction of the Rjgular Courts, by removing the district called 
Damin-i-koh and the other districts principally inhabited by that 
tribe from the operation of the general laws and regulations which 
were found to be unsuited to so uncivilised a race. Another 
Act XXXVHI was passed in December 1855, to be in force for three 
years and j)rovide for the speedy trial and punishment of rebellion 
and other heinous crimes committed within the districts in which 
Martial Law was jiroclaimed. 

On the 5th November 1855 the Governor-General, Lord Dal- 
Puhiic Thanks- housic, issucd from Bangalore a Proclamation order- 
^juSc’sPr”!eiu. ^ Thanksgiving for ’ the fall 

of Sebastopol. It may well find a place here, as 
a brief State paper of great interest, applying to Bengal. 

“ The Governor-General has the highest satisfaction in announcing to 
the army, and the people of India, the capture of the town of Sebastopol, 
with its forts, and arsenals, and munitions of war. 

When during the past year the Russian forces invaded the dominions 
of His Highness the Sultan, the .Sovereigns of Eingland and France, 
in close alliance, despatched their fleets and armies to save him from 
the danger by which he was threatened. 

From the day when war was declared, the Russian fleets sought 
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safety within their fortified ports ; and have never* dared to meet the 
allied force upon the sea. 

The defences of Bomarsund have been captured and destroyed. The 
' great naval arsenal of Sweaborg has been bombarded— its magazines 
exploded— its stores of material and its buildings burned. 

The coasts of Russia have everywhere been blockaded. Her com- 
merce has been extinguished ; and her merchant navy no longer exists. 

The Russjaii Army was speedily compelled to retire from the Turkish 
'Provinces which it had invaded; and the Russian Territories were 
invaded in their turn. 

.Since that time the allies have defeated the Russians in three ‘great 
battles within the Crimea ;--have forced tliem to abandon their forts 
along the whole Circassian shore ;^an(l have swept and ravaged all 
their coasts ; while at the same time they have been laying constant 
siege to the mighty fortress of .Sebastopol. 

This great siege, without a parallel in the annals of war, has now 
been crowned with triumphant success. 

(Garrisoned by a numerous army— stored with unbounded resources — 
and defended by our enemies with the utmost gallantry, determination 
and skill, .Sebastopol has nevertheless been compelled to yield. The 
town, the dockyard, the arsenals, and forts have fallen into the hands 
of the allies. Four thousand pieces of artillei}\ and enormous quanti- 
ties of warlike stores, have been captured in the place. Lastly, the 
Russian navy in the Black Sea, which consisted of more than one 
hundred ships-of-war, carrying upwards of two thousand guns, has been 
utterly demolishecl ; and all its vessels have been burnt, sunk,, or 
destroyed. 

For the great and glorious victory which has thus been vouchsafed 
to their arms, the allied .Sovereigns have already offered lip their 
sacrifice of gratitude to Almighty (God. 

The (Governor-( General, desirous that their example should be followed 
throughout the British Dominions in the East, proposes that on the 
second day of December Fublic Thanksgiving should be offered to 
Almighty (God for the signal and repeated successes which have been 
gained during the present war by Her Majesty's forces, and by those 
of Her allies, and especially for the capture of the town of Sebastopol. 

The (iOvernor-( General directs that this proclamation shall be read 

to all the troops, and promulgated throughout the country ; and that 
the glorious tidings which it conveys shall be welcomed by a royal salute 
in every station of the Indian army. 
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Attempts at Municipal legislation had been made in India by 
„ .... Act X of 1842 and Act XXVI of 1850. The 
or locrti Police Act. former Act never really came into operation and 
was repealed in 1850 as having proved ineffectual, and the latter 
Act, which was of a permissive character, had, though largely 
applied in the N. W. Provinces and Bombay, remained almost a 
dead letter in the rest of India. But the Chatikidariy or local Police, 
Act of 1856 was brought into operation chiefly in Bengal and the 
N. W. Provinces. Its main object was to provide for the watch 
and ward of the places to which it was extended. No previous 
application from the inhabitants was necessary, and all authority 
was really vested in the Magistrate. A pmichayat, or Committee, 
was nominated by him of at least five members, whose duty it was to 
assess upon the inhabitants the rates to be paid to meet the demand 
on the place, but their proceedings were subject to revision by the 
Magistrate. He also appointed the chaukidars, fixed their rates of 
pay and determined what additional sums were required for the 
collecting and other establishments, &c. Any further sum available 
after defraying the expenses of the chaukidars might be devoted 
to cleansing, lighting or otherwise improving the town. The tax to 
be levied under the Act might be either an assessment according 
to the circumstances and property to be protected of the persons 
liable to pay it, or a rate on houses and ground according to the 
annual value thereof. Government was to determine which form 
the tax should take : and maximum payments were fixed at low 
rates. Before its repeal this Act was in force only in small towns, 
or large villages, or groups of villages. 

Municipal Government in Calcutta dates from 1840. In that 

Caicntfci Muni. divided inl^ four divisions, and the 

cfiiaiActo. Government was empowered, orr the application 

of two-thirds of the rate-payers in any division, to entrust to them the 
assessment, collection and management of the rates on a scheme to 
be approved by Government. But this self-working system never 
worked, for not a single application was made to Government under 
the Act. Then followed experiments with seven Commissioners, with 
four and three. In 1856, Municipal legislation was undertaken by the 
Government of India for the Presidency towns. By Act XIV of 
that year provision w'as made for the conservancy and improvement 
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of the town of Calcutta 'and other Presidency towns), the responsi- 
bility being vested in “ the Municipal Commissioners,'’ meaning 
the persons, however designated, constituted to administer the funds 
for the purpose. Act XXV provided for the assessment and collec- 
tion of municipal rates and taxes in those towns, and, by Act 
XXVllI, three Municipal Commisj?!oncrs were to be appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the conservancy and improvement of 
Calcutta, and power was given them to raise additional funds for 
drainage and lighting. These powers were utilized : in March 1859, 
the Municipal Commissioners submitted Messrs. Rendels'* report on 
their Pmgineer’s, Mr. Clark's, scheme for the drainage and sewerage 
of the town. 

In 1856 the Excise Law (i. e,, the law to regulate the licpior- 
traflic) of Bengal was amended and consolidated. 

KxoiHO. . ' ^ 

In no subject has the policy of Government more 
constantly oscillated than it has in Excise, between sadar distilleries 
and outstills, and perhaps the last word has not yet been said. The 
following extracts from an important despatch of 1890 will show how 
the pendulum swung to and fro for exactly hundred years in Bengal. 
The variations subsequent to 1856, will be described more fully as 
they occurred. 

“In Bengal, in the penod immediately preceding British rule, the 
tax on spirits and drugs was for the most part levied, like other taxes, 
through the agei^cy of the zamindars or lax farmers ; and the Bengal 
Excise Commission (of 1883) recorded their opinion that under that 
system “ it is probable that there was a practically unrestricted system 
of outstills paying very low rates in many places.” In other words, the 
system which the British (Jovernment found universally in force in 
Bengal was the worst form of the most inefficient system that has ever 
prevailed in the country. This system was necessarily continued for 
some time under British rule : under it the price of spirit was less than 
it has ever been anywhere in Bengal since the modern excise system was 
introduced in 1790, and complaints were then rife about the spread of 
drunkenness among the lower classes of the people. 

•‘In 1790 the Bengal Government determined, on moral grounds, to 
resume from the zamindars the right of collecting duties on spirits and 
drugs, the immoderate use of spirituous liquors and drugs, “ which had 
become prevalent among many of the lower orders of people owing to 
the very inconsiderable price at which they were manufactured an'd ^old 
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previous to 1790”, being stated in the preamble of one of the Regulations 
as a reason for the new rules. This was the first step Ukcn in the 
direction of reform, and the ground then gained has never been lost, 
as the number of shops has since that date been always limited by (lov- 
ernment and not left to be settled as caprice or the cupidity of individual 
land-owners dictated. The Regulations issued between 1790 and 1800 
prohibited the levying of a tax^on the manufacture or sale of liquors 
except on the part of Government, and manufacture or sale without a 
license from the Collector ; a daily tax was levied on each still, and the 
officials were instructed to reduce as much as possible the number of 
licenses, and to fix on stills the hi^^hest rates which could be levied without 
operating as a prohibition. The system thus introduced was an outstill 
system : each license was for one still only. 

‘•In 1S13 an attemj.t was made to introduce central distilleries in 
large towns, outstill licenses being prohibited within eight miles of any 
such distillery, 'fwenty-one central distilleries were opened ; but after 
a few years’ experience the opinion was formed that the measure had not 
in general been productive of the advantage expected to.be derived from 
it, and the distilleries were closed in all districts except five. 

“After 1824 the farming system, with certain restrictions more or less 
strictly enforced, was tried, and the system was extended to nearly the 
whole province. 

“ This in its turn was found to be open to objection, to lead to an 
encouragement of consumption, .and to involve a sacrifice of revenue, by 
which the farmer alone benefited ; and from 1840 changes were intro- 
duced which resulted in the general re-introduction of the outstill system 
except in a few places where central distilleries were continued. 

“ In 1856, by .Act XXI of that year, the Excise I.aw of Lower Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces was consolidated and amended. ’Fhe 
manufacture of spirit after the English method was confined to duly 
licensed distilleries, and the rate of duly on such spirit was fixed at one 
rupee a gallon : the customs duty on imported spirit was then Re. 1-8-0 
a gallon. Collectors were to issue licenses to any person for the manu- 
facture of country spirit : they were also authorized to establish dis- 
tilleries for the manufacture of country spirit and to fix limits within 
which no liquor, except that manufactured at such distillery, should be 
sold, and no stills established or worked. There is no mention in the 
Act of the levy of a fixed rate of duty per gallon on the produce of such 
distilleries ; the Boards of Revenue were merely given a general power 
to prescribe the conditions on which spirits might be manufactured at 
them. The levy of a tax or duty on licenses for retail sale was pre- 
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scribed, and generally wide powers were given for •the restriction and 
taxation of the trade in spirits and drugs. 

“In 1859 the liovernment of India suggested to all Local Ciovern- 
nients the expediency on moral and fiscal grounds, of extending the 
central distillery system, with a fixed rate of duty per gallon, to many 
populous localities, if not universally. The Hengal Government adopted 
this view, thinking that the measure w^ild render it possible to increase 
the rate of tax and discourage consumption. 'I’he system was accord- 
ingly introduced almost universally throughout the province in the next 
few years, the objections of local officials that in many places the system 
could not be worked successfully being over-ruled. 

“ Hefore the end of the decade numerous objections to this whole- 
sale measure were forced on the attention of the Government, and in 
1874 several memorials were received praying that steps might be taken 
to counteract the growing increase of drinking and drunkenness. The 
objections to the universal Jidoption of central distilleries were so strong 
that it was decided to re-introduce outstills in certain places ; from 1871 
steps in this direction were taken, and after 1877 the reaction was 
carried to very great lengths, and outstills again became the general rule, 
central distilleries being the exception. 

“A few years' experience of this system proved that, while it was 
not open to the objection of forcing the people to illicit practi:es, it 
was open to that of insufficiently discouraging drinking, as, in some 
cases, it admitied of liquor being sold at very low rates. This consider- 
ation led to the appointment of the Hengal Excise Commission in 1883 
and since the Report of that Commission was received the Government 
has been engaged in correcting the evils arising from the excessive 
reaction in favour of the outstill system ; the central distillery system 
is being re-introduced wherever there is a prospect of its being worked 
with satisfactory results : and the measures for regulating outstills re- 
commended by the Commission are being adopted. 

“This brief notice of llengal is sufficient to show that since i7<)o, 
when the worst conceivable system existed, taken over from the pre- 
vious Native (lovernmcnt, attempts have been continually made to intro- 
duce the sounder and more scientific practice of levying a fixed duty 
on each gallon of spirit, and that the errors committed have generally 
been the introduction of reforms in too great haste, and the consequent 
reaction and reversion to stricter systems which invariably followed. 
The question of the comparative merits of the central distillery and 
the outstill in j)articular localities is one on which there may be, and 
is, great difference of opinion, because their relative advantages canno 
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be tested by figures. • The danger of the immediate future is that the 
reaction against the outstill system may now be carried too far. But 
one branch of the excise question refers to the number of shops, and 
the rates of duty. If the number of shops has not been increased, and 

the rates of duty not lowered, still more if the number of shops has 

been reduced and the rate of duty raised wherever a fixed duly levied, 
it will be clear that in these respefjs at least there has been no relaxation 
in the restrictions on drinking.” 

In 1856 a Bill was brought in by Sir J. P, Grant, as Member of 

Council, and passed as Act XV, to remove all 

The Itiiidu Wi- ,,, , , . tyt-i •! 

dow.s ^Koiusirrisigo legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows. 

This had long been a subject of controversy, 
which was thus settled once for all. The preamble of the Act it- 
self contains sufficient reasons for its enactment : — 


“ Whereas it is known that, by the law as administered in the Civil 
Courts established in the territories in the possession and under the 
Government of the East India Company, Hindu widows with certain 
exceptions are held to be, by reason of their having been once married, 
incapable of contracting a second valid marriage, and the offspring of 
such widows by any second marriage are held to be illegitimate and 
incapable of inheriting property : 

and whereas many Hindus believe that this imputed legal incapa- 
city, although it is in accordance with estJiblished custom, is not in ac- 
cordance with a true interpretation of the precepts of their relij^ion, and 
desire that the Civil law administered by the Courts of Justice shall no 
longer prevent those Hindus who may be so minded from adopting a 
different custom, in accordance with the dictates of their own con- 
sciences : 

.and whereas it is just to relieve all such Hindus from this legal in- 
capacity of which they complain : and the removal of all legal obstacles 
to the marri.age of Hindu widows will tend to the promotion of good 
morals and to the public welfare” ; it was enacted &c. See. 

The first clause of the Act was — “ No marriage contracted bet- 
ween Hindus shall be invalid and the issue of no such marriage 
shall be illegitimate by reason of the woman having been previously 
married or betrothed to another person who was dead at the lime of 
such marriage, any custom and any interpretation of Hindu law to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” Much haS* been written and might 
be written on the policy of passing this law and on its effect on 
Hindu Society. 
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The Police of a Province is one of the first matters requiring 
attention : and in no Province of India was the 
Police force more m need of improvement than in 
Bengal. Sir George Campl)ell wrote thus in h\%Afo(/ern India, in 
1852 : — 

“ In Bengal Proper, on the contrary, both the police and people are 
effeminate, and the former has attained an unfortunate notoriety as being 
more active for evil than good. The misdeeds of the Bengal police may 
be a good deal exaggerated, but they are doubtless inefficient and apt to 
be corrupt. The chance of efficiency seems to be much lessened by the 
precautions which it is* necessary to take against extortion and malversa- 
tion on their part. A Bengal Inspector, instead of being an active, 
soldier-likc man, mounted on a pony, is generally an obese individual, 
clad in fine linen, who can hardly walk, and would think it death to get 
on horseback, who is carried about in a palanquin on men’s shoulders, 
and affects rather a judicial than a thief-catching character. When a 
serious crime occurs, he first writes an elaborate report, and perhaps 
intimates his intention of proceeding next day to investigate the case ; 
and, when he does go, he takes up his quarters in the village, and, 
summoning all and sundry to appear before him, holds his court. This 
is just the man to suit a prosecutor who gets up his own case at his own 
discretion and produces his own witnesses, but little is gained by an 
unfortunate, stripped by dacoits, who finds the Inspector quartered upon 
him, taking useless depositions. But, after all the great cause of crime 
in Bengal is the effeminacy of the people, who do not defend themselves 
against cither dacoits or Police. It is certain that, at this moment, in 
many districts of Bengal, the inhabitants are not only in danger of secret 
thieves but of open robbers ; that gang-robberies are frequent, and 
any man’s house may be invaded in the night by armed force.” 

Sir George Campbell referred to the same subject in his 
Administration Report for 1871-2. “ It has been said that in 

Bengal the rich and powerful have been less restrained and the poor 
less protected than in other provinces and up to that time (the 
mutiny) this was so in the most literal .sense of the word. There 
was in the interior of Bengal a lawlessness and high-handed 
defiance of authority by people who took the law irto their own 
hands by open violence, which would not have been tolerated for a 
moment in any other part of India. It required all the energies of 
the first Lieutenant-Governor to deal with these and other patent 
evils/’ 
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Sir John Strachey has described* Bengal as having been, in 1853, 
the most backward of the provinces of the Kmpire. There were 
almost no roads or bridges or schools, and there was no proper 
protection to life^ and property. The police was worthless and 
robberies and violent crimes by gangs of armed men, which were 
unheard of in other provinces were common not far from Calcutta. 
From the date of the appointment of a I.ieutenant-fiovernor, a 
great change began and constant improvement has been going on 
ever since. The Courts have been purilied, the police has been 
organised, crimes of violence have almost ceased.’’ 

Siibse(|uent to the abolition of the ollice of Superintendent of 
Police for the I.ov .'r Provinces in 11853, the C-ommissioners of 
Circuit had the general control of the Police in their Divisions, 
submitting their periodical rettirns and annual reports regarding 
each district, direct (o Government. The Magistrate of each district 
was held responsible for the actual management of his own police 
and was bound to keep the Commissioner constantly informed of 
all his proceedings, being entitled to the assistance and support 
of the Commissioner in all cases of diniciilly. There was then 
also a (Commissioner for the suppression o( JMcoi/Vy working through 
a system of approvers. In the years 1854-57, the (luestion of the 
best form of police administration in B(*ngal was much discussed. 
Lord Dalliousie^ in his last despatch as (iovernor of Bengal to the 
Government of India on the 28th ol A[)ril 1854, held that the 
sej)aration of the ofiices of Magistrate and C'ollector had been an 
error and that the true theory of Government in India was the 
entire subjection of every Cdvil Ollicer in a Division to the Com- 
missioner at the head of it. Sir J. P. (irant, as Member of C’ouncil, 
in more than one minute strongly o])j)osed the reunion of the 
offices of Magistrate and Collector; Sir F. Halliday, as IJeutenant- 
Governor, as strongly advocated it. 'Fhe Governor-General (T.ord 
Canning^ in the minute of the i8th February 1857 expressed his 
opinion that reason, no less than experience, pointed to the necessity 
of concentrating the whole executive j)ower of the Government in 
each district of Bengal in the hands of one experienced man. 
He thought the division of authority was to be avoided rather 
than sought. As regards the people, he fully believed that the 
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patriarchal form of Government was in their present condition most 
congenial to them and best understood by them : and, as regards 
the governing power, “ the concentration of all responsibility 
upon one officer cannot fail to keep his attention alive, and to 
stimulate his energy in every department to the utmost whilst it will 
preclude the growth of those obstructions to good Government 
which are apt to spring up where two co-ordinate officers divide 
the authority.’’ 

While this question of the separation of the offices of Magis- 
trate and Collector in Bengal was under discussion, many 
allusions were made to the old cry of the inadecpiacy of the Police. 
For instance vSir J. P. Grant wrote “ It is very true that we are 
pressed with the sense of police affairs in Bengal being amiss now. 
But what is the root of the evil ? No one denies that police 
affairs in Bengal will continue amiss, till an adecjuate constabulary 
force and trusty native officials in the thatias are provided for it, 
till Bengal shall be put on an etpial footing in this respect with 
the rest -of India and Sir F. Ilalliday, in March i«^55, “It is 
stated with perfect justice, that one great cause, perhaps the 
greatest, of the iiresent inefficiency of the police is the want of an 
adecjuate constabulary force,” and, I siip{)osc that every body will 
agree in desiring that the constabulary force should be as large 
and the pay of the police as high as the nature of the service 
reejuires, anci the Government finances can afford.’’ Sir F. Malliday’s 
suggestions for the improvement of the niufiissal police assumed 
definite shai)e in April 1855. It was proposed not to touch the pav 
of the police darogiu which had been raised in 1S43 : but to raise, 
the muharrirs to three grades of Rs. 40, Rs. 35, and Rs. 30 a month, 
the jamadars to three ranks of Rs. 20, Rs. 15, and Rs. 10 a month, and 
the barkandazes to Rs. 6, Rs. 5 and Rs. 4 a month : the tcjtal increase 
per annum amounting to Rs. 3,38,609. It was admitted that the 
outlay though considerable could not be regarded as final, as the 
police establishment was numerically weaker than it should be for 
the protection of property and the preservation of good order. 
The official application concluded thus : The immediate object 
of the outlay now proposed is to remove what has hitherto been 
a standing reproach of Indian Administration in Bengal, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor would urge the matter upon the attention of 
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the Supreme Government with an expression of earnest hope that 
a public measure which is in his opinion surpassed by no other in 
importance, may be recommended to the Hon’ble Court. I'he 
inadequate payment of the subordinate ofllcers of police was one 
of the matters, it may be remarked, which formed the subject of 
investigation before the late Parliamentary Committee appointed to 
enquire into the operation of the Charter Act of 1834.” The 
Government of India passed no immediate orders on this appli- 
cation of the Bengal Government. On the 4th. June 1856 the 
local Government again pressed the question, by submitting an 
elaborate minute (of ninety-three paragraphs, with annexures) dated 
the 30th. April 1856 by Sir F. Halliday on the improvement of 
the police and the administration of criminal justice in Bengal. 
He admitted the badness of the tnufassal police, and the in- 
sulFiciency of the measures previously taken to improve them : he 
regarded the thirty-three subdivisional Magistracies then existing as 
too few to exercise adequate control : and he dwelt on the corrupt 
state of the village chauktdars. At the same time he comsidered 
that it would be vain to improve the agency for the detection and 
apprehension of criminals unless the agency for trying them was 
also improved : “no doubt the badness of the police and the in- 
elliciency of the tribunals act and react on each other, and both 
are concerned in bringing about the deplorable existing circum- 
stances. Whether right or wrong the general native opinion 
is that the administration of criminal justice is little better than a 
lottery, in which however the best chances are with the criminals ; 
and I think this also is very much the opinion of the European 
mu/assal community . . . . — the corruption and extortion of the 
police, which causes it to be popularly said that dacoity is bad 
enough, but the subsequent police inquiry very much worse.” 
The inexperience of the Magistrates did not escape notice. Sir F. 
Halliday considered five measures ir.dispensably necessary— (i) the 
improvement of the character and position of the village chaukidars 
or watchmen, (2) adequate salaries and fair prospects of advance- 
ment to the stipendiary police, (3) the appointment of more experi- 
enced officers as covenanted zilla Magistrates, (4) a considerable 
increase in the number of uncovenanted or Deputy Magistrates, (5) 
improvement in the Criminal Courts of justice. He’Hsked for one 
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hundred more Deputy Magistrates, and for the junction of judicial and 
executive power in all Magistrates. As to (5) above many sugges- 
tions were offered. The assistance afforded by good roads to the 
police was mentioned ; and he advocated the encouragement of 
good service among the amla and the institution of a Civil Order of 
Merit for natives. Sir F. ITalliday also recapitulated the arguments for 
and against the extended employment of rich and powerful zamindars 
and planters in the mufassal as Honorary Magistrates, but did not 
recommend the measure for immediate adoption. Finally he 
dwelt upon the importance of a popular system of vernacular educa- 
tion, as sure to prove cheaper and more enduringly profitable than 
the best system of administration by the most efficient and costly 
establishments. 

Lord Canning, in the minute of i8th February 1857, already 
quoted, proposed to reorganize the police of Bengal, without waiting 
for a plan applicable to the whole of India, and to sanction 
the additional charges asked for l>y Sir F. Halliday. In writing 
to the Court of Directors in Alay 1857, the Government of India 
unanimously reported that the appointment of one Police Commis- 
sioner for the whole of the I.owcr,Provinces was not expedient and 
that the Commissioners shoiild exercise authority over the police as 
well as other branches of the executive. They also recommended a 
moveable corps of military police for each Division, to be ready to 
assist the civil police in case of need, being employed ordinarily 
in station and escort duties. In consequence of the Sonthal in- 
surrection, the Government of India determined on permanently 
locating a second regiment or irregular cavalry in Bengal, and, 
with reference to the apparent necessity for more troops also, 
asked Sir F. Halliday what additional troops would suffice and 
where they should be placed. The opportunity was taken of re- 
commending a scheme for raising a body of military police for the 
internal defence of Bengal, by which, if well organized and officered, 
the peace of the country might be preserved, even on such occasions 
as the Sonthal insurrection, with very small or no assistance from 
regular troops and at a much smaller expense. A force was sanc- 
tioned, to consist of a battalion of foot of 100 sepoys, and of a 
risala of 100 sawars, 'File corps was raised near Lahore and 
sufficiently offtanized for ordinary military purposes by October 1856. 
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was marched down utider its commandant, C'aptain Rattray, and was 
completing its drill at Siiri when the IMutinies broke out. The whole 
Corps volunteeretl to go out against the insurgents and was most 
actively and usefully employed. In 1858, a military police corps was 
sanctioned, with a strength of 900 for each of the 10 battalions, all 
under Major Rattray as Inspector : but for reasons of economy not 
more than 700 per battalion were enrolled. These battalions were 
largely recruited from tiie rude but hardy tribes of the Non-Regula- 
lion Provinces, each consisting of men of the same race. 'Phe 
military police at Chittagong were of great use soon after their forma- 
tion, in repelling an incursion of the Kukis upon the eastern frontier, 
and in (piieting excitement among the raivais of the indigo districts : 
by a display of force in suitable places all tendency to riot and vi(dent 
disturbance was suj)pressed. In 1856-57 it was brought to the notice 
of Government that several daring cases of robbery upon travellers 
and attacks upon the Government. bullock train had latelv been com- 
initteil on the Grand Trunk road and that the density of the jungles 
skirting the road in many parts afforded thieves and plunderers con- 
venient shelter to ambuscade while watching the approach of their 
victims. Government resolved to extend the clearance of jungle 
on each side of the road from 50 to 200 yanls, to increase and 
rcorgani/e the road police force, to build additional station-houses, 
about \\ to miles a|)art, and to ensure more vigilant and active 
supervision over the police. 

Some idea of the want of means of communication in Bengal 

mav be formed from the following facts. In 

o ' ^ i' • .-n i • 

1855-6 an Kngmeer OlTicer was still engaged in 

prejiaring detailed plans and estimates and investigating the question 
of the best starting point for the Calcutta-Darjeeling road from the 
Ganges in 18^6-7 preference was provisonally given to a road 
from Caragola Ghat, opposite the intended Railway Station at 
Pirpainti, to run through Purnea and Kissenganj to Titalya and there 
join the existing road to Darjeeling. The cost was assumed at 
21 lakhs of rupees. The wliole road, from Caragola Ghat to 

Siliguri, 126 miles, was not complete in 1861-2: by that date it 

was not metalled, and the bridging of live large rivers still remained 
to be carried out: in 1864-65 one river was still unbridged. The 
cart Road from Siliguri to Darjeeling, (then supposed to'be 62 miles 
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in length), was only commenced in 1861-62 at tlie two ends, 
Kurseong and the Saddle ; notliing Jjad then been done towards 
the formation of the road from Kurseong to the plains. In the 
year 1855-56, a Committee was appointed to consider the project 
of bridging the Hooghly at or near Calcutta, and submitted its report. 
This project was dropped in 1859-60. In 1855-56 the Calcutta- 
Jessore Road had been sanctioned. The project of the Cuttack 
Road was submitted to the Court of Directors, as it was to cost 
nearly 9 lakhs. Four streams on the Grand 'Trunk Road remained 
to be bridged. And ( to anticipate a little ) there were in 1861-62 in 
Bengal ii Imperial Trunk Roads existing or under construction, 
extending over 199 1 miles, with Imperial branch roads aggregating 
1145 miles: the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to the Karam- 
nassa was nearly completed. It was expected that these roads would 
take 167 lakhs, to complete them, whereas the funds available were 
only 7 to 8 lakhs a year. Schemes were plentiful enough but the 
means and time were wanting. 

No better account of the early beginnings of railways in Bengal 

Hiiiwivs • likely to be forthcoming than that recorded by 

The 15. I. Kiiiwiiy J^ord Dalhousic in his final minute of 28th February 
1856, from which the following j)aragraphs are taken : — 

“The subject of railway communication in India was first laid before 
the Supreme (Government by Mr. Macdonald Stephenson, in *843. In 
1849 the Hon’ble Company engaged in a contract with the Fast Indian 
Railway Company, for the construction of an experimental line at a 
cost not exceeding one million sterling. The line was to be selected 
with a view to its forming a portion of a future trunk line to the 
North-Western Provinces. On that ground the section from Howrah 
towards Rajmahal was chosen, with a branch to the Coal field at 
Kaniganj. In the cold we;ither of 185 r, a line was surveyed between 
Burdwan and Rajmahal. In the following season that survey was 
continued to Allahabad. 

In the Spring of 1853 the (Government of India submitted to the 
Court of Directors its views upon the general question of railways for 
the Indian Empire. The Hon’ble Court was respectfully advised to 
encourage the formation of railways in India to the utmost. It was 
urged not to hesitate to engage in the enterprise upon a scale commen- 
surate to the vast extent of the territories which had been placed under 
its Government, and to the great political and commercial interests which 
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were involved. It was specifically recommended that, in the first 
instance, a system of trunk lines should be formed, connecting the 
interior of each Presidency with its principal port, and connecting the 
several Presidencies with each other. 

The trunk lines which were proposed, and of which the general direc- 
tion could alone be given, were, — ist. — A line from Calcutta to Lahore : 
2nd.— A line from Agra, or some point in Hindustan, to IJombay, or 
alternatively a line from Bombay by the Narbada velley to meet at 

some point the line from Calcutta to Lahore : 3rd. — A line uniting 

Bombay and -Madnas : 4th. — A line from Madras to the Malabar coast. 
The Hon’ble Court was pleased to give its approval to the general plan 
which the Supreme (government had sketched. 

. Some progress has already been made in the construction of most 
of these lines ; and measures have been taken for the construction of 

them all in due course of time. In the Bengal Presidency, the line 

from Calcutta to Raniganj, a distance of 120 miles, was opened on the 
3rd. P'ebruary 1855. The Court of Directors has sanctioned the con- 
struction of a line from Burdwan to Delhi, on a capital of ^10,000,000 
sterling. The direction of the line from Burdwan to Allahabad having 
been previously approved, that from Allahabad to Cawnpore was sanc: 
tioned in June 1854, from Cawnpore to near Agra in December 18^4, 
and thence via Agra and Muttra to Delhi in November 1855. Surveys 
of two alternative lines from Delhi or Agra to Lahore were executed 
in 1854-55 : additional surveys have been authorized from Mirzapur to 
Jabalpur, and from Cawnpore to Bhilsa. 

It has been stated above that the trunk line from Calcutta to 


Burdwan, with a branch to Raniganj, has already been opened. It is 
expected that the section of this trunk line which lies between Mirzapur 
and Agra (except the bridge over the Jamna at Allahabad) will be 
completed by the end of 1857 and arrangements are in progress for 
opening this portion of the line separately. It is further expected that 
the section between Burdwan and Rajmahal will be completed in 1858, 
and the remainder probably not till 1859.” 

In fact the East India Railway was opened to the Ajai river 
in (Mober 1858: to Rajmahal in October 1859 : to Bhagalpur in 
1861 :.to Monghyr it) February 1862 : and to Benares (541 miles) 
in December 1862. 

Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control, having 
in January 1855 drawn the attention of the Court of Directors to 
- the numerous discrepancies to be .found in the 


Civil Salaries. 


salaries of corresponding ofiicers under the differe'nt 
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Presidencies, the Government of India on the 15th March 1855 
appointed Mr. (afterwards Sir) H. Ricketts, b. c. s., Member of 
the Board of Revenue, to be Commissioner for the revision of civil 
salaries and establishments throughout India. His duty was to 
equalise salaries and duties all over India, and reduce as far as 
possible the aggregate expenditure. Thus every appointment came 
under scrutiny in Bengal as in the rest of India. Sir II. Ricketts 
presented an exhaustive report to the Government of India on the 
1st September 1858; and on the 3rd June 1859 the Government 
of India reviewed his report in a despatch addressed to -Lord 
Stanley, then Secretary ot State. The principles on which Sir H. 
Ricketts conducted the revision were considered generally to be 
unobjectionable ; but Government excepted the measure by which 
he proposed to open certain appointments to all classes of servants, 
and award the same salary to the incumbents without reference to 
class, whether they were Civilians, or Military Officers, East Indians 
or Natives. Whereas Sir H. Ricketts had recommended reductions 
in salaries amounting to Rs. 11,20,435 a year, as compared with 
existing salaries, the Government recommended a reduction of 
Rs. 10,33,423. Sir H. Ricketts proposed a reduction of 12. 15 
per cent in the aggregate pay of the officers of the Judicial and 
Land Revenue Departments in Bengal. Including proposed improve- 
ments in many departments, his recommendations would have 
resulted, on ♦lie whole, in an annual increase of Rs. 9,81,457 
annum, I can trace no comprehensive orders on this Report, and 
have always understood that no orders were passed on it as a whole. 

In the year 1856-57, some remarkable correspondence took 
place on the subject of the Hindu Festival called Charak Puja, 

The Court of Directors having remarked that, if 

(7h;irak Pnja. , . - . . ^ ^ , 

the practice of swinging on Lharak was found to 
be attended with cruelty, and liable to be enforced without the free 
consent of parties submitting to it, Government would doubtless 
consider what measures should be adopted, ^an inquiry was made 
whether the existing law was sufficient for preventing the crime, 
or whether special measures were required. Before reports were 
received, however, the Court of Directors wrote again saying that 
they preferred that endeavours for the suppression of this practice 
should be based on the exertion of influence rather thai\ upon any 
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act of aiithorily. At the same time the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference memorialised Government, not asking for intcrlerence 
with the religious ceremony of the Charak Puja, but for the 
suppression of tlie cruelties, the acts of barharism and suffering, 
which accompanied its celebration during the three principal days 
of the festival. “ These devotees,*’ it was said, “ cast themselves on 
thorns and upraised knives ; they pierce their arms or tongues by 
iron arrows, draw strings through the llesh of their sides, or fix 
thereto spikes that are heated by continually burning fire, while 
other's swing on tiie Charak tree by hooks fastened through the 
muscles of their backs." After careful consideration Sir. F, lialliday 
came to the conclusion that, as the case was one of pain 
voluntarily undergone, the remedy must be left to the Missionary 
and the school-master, and that, as stated by the Court of Directors, 
all such cruel ceremonies mast be discouraged by influence rather 
than by authority. 

During his term of ofiice Sir F. Halliday made extensive 

tours, visiting everv considerable station under 

Tuurs. 

his control excej)! Assam and including the 
opium agency at Ghazipur in the X. \V. Provinces. Ilis 
tours were for the first time recorded in 1856-57. 'The 
tour commenced on the 30th. June and terminated on the 7th. 
September 1856. It was mainly a water exj)edition and comj)rised 
a visit to the river stations of Perhampore, Murshidabad, Rajmahal, 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Barb, Patna, Chapra, Ghazipur. Purnea and 
Malda were also vistited. The steamer and yacht were nearly wrecked 
in a severe gale a little above Ramj)ur Boalia. Sir F. Halliday 
subseciuently j)roceeded to Calcutta by the. unusual route of the 
Mathabhanga, to observe the state of the Nadia district. It 
was evidently a year of high floods, as the whole country was one 
sheet of w’ater, so that it was difficult to distinguish even the course 
of the river, and the villages, except those on the higher lands, were 
nearly submerged. ‘‘ The Lieutenant-Governor made a practice at 
each station of inspecting the several public offices, the school, the 
library, the jail, the dispensary, and any other public institution 
belonging to the place ; and all matters demanding his consideration 
were brought forward, discussed and investigated on the spot, with 
all the advantage which personal communication usually ensures. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor also gave his immediate attention to all 
representations, petitions and complaints that were submitted to him 
by the people, to whom, both high and low, every facility of access 
was given. Public darbars were held at Herhampore and Dacca.’’ 
I have thus quoted the original record of the work done on these 
tours, as it contains a descrijHion applicable to all of them, an 1 r.eed 
not be repeated. In December Sir F. Hallidav visited Hurdwan, 
Ivaniganj, and Bankura : travelling chiefly by the Jvast Indian Rail- 
way On the 15th. January 1S57, lie proceeded, T’/d the Sundar- 
bans, to Rampur Boalia where his camp had l)een formed, and 
marched through Dinajfmr and Raagpur, to determine on the best 
site for a new Gantonment for a regiment of Xative Infantry and two 
troops of Irregular (Rivalry in that direction. The (Government of 
India were at that time contemplating measures against tlie (Govern- 
ment of Bhutan, to punish them for ])ast outrages and restrain them 
for the future. In a minute of the* 5th. March 1H57, Sir F. Hailiday 
proposed, as a punitive measure, to take possession not of all the 
Bengal (v/V) Duars, but of the territory ac(]uired by Bhutan by our 
cessions of 1780-84 and 1787. For the exectilion of this threat 
the advance of troops beyond Rangpur was reipiired, and, after full 
consideration on the spot, he recommended that the (.anuonmeni 
should be located at Jalpaiguri, and this was the site finally chosen. 
He then proceeded to Darjeeling for a few weeks and was there* 
when the ^lutinies began. He immediately returnctl to C'alcutta. 

Sir John Kaye has recorded the influence which Sir F. Hallidav 
Sir K. ii.iiii.i.iy 's had over Lord Canning. During the early months 
iiirtiicmt. Mutinies, when proposals were being made 

for the disarming of the whole native population and every native 
soldier was undm- suspicion of being disaffected, l.ord Canning 
had persistently refused to disarm his own bodyguard or to substitute 
a European guard for the Sepoy sentries at ( Government House. 
Sir John Kaye writes : ‘ At last, Mr. Hallidav, Lieutenant-CGovcrnor 
of Bengal, who had come down to the Presidency from Darjeeling 
(early in June 1857), so wrought upon the Governor-fGeneral by telling 
him that his duty to his country demanded that he should take every 
precaution to protect a life, which at such a time was of incalculable 
value, that he began reluctantly to yield, and to bethink himself of con- 
senting. to the change which had been so often vainly pressed upon him*. 

3 
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** It was no easy task that ITalliday had set himself and it was 
not easily accomplished. Time did something to mitigate the 
difficulty, for the general disaffection of the Bengal Army was every 
week becoming more apparent. But the personal influence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor did more. I.ord Canning said of him 
afterwards, that for many months he had been the right hand 
of the Government.^’ A man of commanding sfature and altogether 
of a goodly presence, he looked like one born to command. lie 
had all his life been a steady robust workman, and he had brought 
to ’his work no small amount of natural ability and administrative 
sagacity of the most serviceable kind. His lot had been cast in 
the hitherto trancpiil regions of Bengal. No opportunity of proving 
his powers in action had been afforded to him ; but his sufliciency 
in council had won the confidence of successive Governments, and 
in all that related to the T.ower Provinces there was no man whose 
experiences were of greater value. To Lord Canning, who, wisely 
or unwisely, had been chary of his confidences to those immediately 
about him, the arrival of Mr. Ilalliday had been extremely welcome, 
and from that time there was no member of the Government 
whom he so frequently consulted or whose opinions he so much 
respected. But still only by repeatedly urging upon the Governor- 
General that his life belonged to his country, and that he had no 
right to expose it to any unnecessary risks, could his Lieutenant 
induce him to allow the order to be issued for European guards to 
be posted at Government House. It was not, indeed until the 
month of August had expired that the European guard marched 
into the compound of Government House, under the immediate 
orders of the [deutenant-Governor*.’’ 

Per contra. Sir H. S. Cunningham records another incident, 
with reference to T.ord Canning’s nobility of character — Sir F, 
Halliday narrates how, on one occasion, when the outcry against 
him was loudest. Lord Canning showed him papers, illustrating 
the scandalous brutality of certain of the special tribunals. The 
Lieutenant-Governor urged their publication, by way of reply to 
his /calumniators. “No,’’ said Lord Canning, taking the papers 
and locking them up in his drawer, “ I had rather submit to any 
obloquy than publish to the world what would so terribly disgrace 

* This was cither on the Slst. of August or the Ist. of September. 
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my countrymen. It is suflicient that T have prevented them for the 
future*\ 

It is not my '‘purpose to o;ive a p^eneral history of the Mutinies, 

which would involve an incursion into regions far 

The Mutinies, . r , . i -r. . 

beyond the purview of this work. But it cannot 
be overlooked that the Mutinies absorbed all thoughts, and so 
dislocated the macliinery of Government — both the Supreme and the 
Local — that little else could be attenrled to during 1857 and part 
of 1858. Sir F. I falliday himself was obliged to be in such fre- 
(fuent and close personal communication with T.ord Claiming '.that 
he had to take rooms overlooking (iovernment House and repair 
to them daily for the transaction, at much inconvenience, of thed 
business which he, as Lieutenant-(]overnor, usually conducted at 
Belvedere, 3 miles out of Calcutta. It will be remembered that 
the first indications of the troubles to come were manifested in 
Lower Bengal. Early in 1857 the rumour of the greased cartridges 
was spread at Dum-Dum : the 19th. N. 1 . mutinied at Berhampore 
on the 2fith of February and were disbanded on the 31st. March 
at Barrackpore ; the affair of Mungul Panday of the 34th. X. 1 . and 
the misconduct of that regiment occurred also at Barrackpore on 
the 29th. March, leading after full inquirv, to their disbandment on 
the 6th. Afay. The air was full of rumours : and accordingly the 

Government of India issued the following Procla- 

rrufljliniltioil, ^ r> 1 1. 

mation of the i6th. May 1857, under the signature 
of Sir C Beadon, Secretary in the Home Department: it may 
be here quoted, as it applied to Bengal and was published in Cal- 
cutta : — 

“The Ciovernor-Gcneral of India in Council has warned the Army 
•of Bengal, that the tales by which the men of certain Regiments have 
been led to suspect that offence to their Religion or injury to their caste 
is meditated by the Government of India are malicious falsehoods. 
The (lOvcrnor-General in Council has learnt that this suspicion continues 
to be propagated by designing and evil-minded men, not only within 
the Army but amongst other classes of the people. He knows that 
endeavours are mcide to persuade Hindus and Muhammadans, Soldiers 
and Civil Subjects, that their religion is threatened secretly, as well 
as openly, by the acts, of the (Government, and that the CGovernment 
is seeking in various ways to entrap them into a loss of Caste for 
purposes of its own. Some have been .already deceived .and* led astray . 
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by these tales. Once more then the Governor- General in Council warns 
all classes against the deceptions that are practised on them. 

“'Fhe Government of India has invariably treated the religious feel- 
ings of all its subjects with careful respect. 'Fhe Governor-General 
in Council has declared that it will never cease to do so. He now 
repeats that declaration, and he emphatically proclaims that the Govern- 
ment of India entertains no desire to interfere with their Religion or 
(.'nste, and that nothing has been, or will be done by the Government 
to affect the free exercise of the observances of Religion or Caste by 
every class of the people. 'The (iovernment of India has never deceived 
its subjects ; therefore the (iovernor-tieneral in Council now calls upon 
them to refuse their belief to seditious lies. 'I'his notice is addressed 
to those who hitherto, bv habitual loyalty and orderly conduct, have 
shown their attachment to the (Government and a well-founded faith 
in its protection and justice. 

The (Governor-General-in-t'ouncil enjoins all such persons to pause 
before they listen to false (Guides and Traitors who would lead them 
into danger and disgrace,'- 

. The feeling of insecurily was so great in Calcutta in the month 
The of June that, with some hesitation, the Governor- 

General yielded to the demand for the enrolment 
iii.iiiiy oivfiiry. Voluntccrs : and on the 13th. the following Noti- 

fication was issued— 

“ The Right Hon’ble the (Governor-General-in-Council has received 
from the inhabitants of Calcutta many offers to serve as Volunteers in aid 
of the Authority of (Government, and for the preservation of the Security 
and (3rder of the City, should any attempt at disturbance take place 
therein. The (Governor-CGeneral-in-Council accepts these ofters, and, 
in doing so, he desires to express the warm acknowiedgments of the 
(Government to those who have so zealously tendered to it their support. 
Accordingly all persons willing to serve in the (Gorps of Volunteer (Guards 
of Calcutta, either as Horsemen or on Foot, and to place themselves as 
members of that Force at the disposal of the (Government, are hereby 
invited to enrol their names and places of residence at the office of the 
Town Major in Fort William. The (Governor-General-in-Council has 
been pleased to appoint Lieutenant Colonel Orfeur Cavanagh to the 
Command of the Volunteer Guards. Arms, accoutrements, and a plain 
uniform will be provided for each person enrolled”. 

The Ccjrps consisted of a battery of 4 gun?, 5 troops of cavalry, 
and 7 companies of infantry. It answered every expectation, and 
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most satisfactorily performed all the duties required of it. It was 
broken up from the ist. June 1859, when the crisis had passed 
away and confidence had been restored, so that the necessity for a 
special corps to aid in the protection of Calcutta no longer existed 
and there was no further occasion to demand the time and services 
of the inhabitants for the purpose. 'Fhe V'iccroy in the name of the 
Government of India, publicly acknowledged the services of the 
Volunteer Guards, and thanked them for the cheerful and hearty 
manner in which they had performed their duties at a great sacrifice 
of their time and convenience. By another notification of the 23rd. 
July 1S57 the Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry Corps was formed as 
follows :~ 

“ The Governor-General in Council has reason to know that there are 
in Calcutta, Bengal, and the North-Western provinces, many Englishmen 
and others whose peaceable avocations have been interrupted by the 
disturbed state of the country ; and who, although in no way connected 
with the Ciovernment, are willing and eager to give an active support to 
its authority at the present time by sharing service in the field with the 
Troops of the Queen and of the East India Company. 

The Governor-(jeneraI in Council has thorough confidem c in the 
loyalty, courage, and enterpri/.ing zeal of the community to which he 
refers ; and he is satisfied that service, rendered in the spirit in which 
they are ready to give it, will be most valuable to the state. 

With the^’iew of availing himserf of such service in the most effectual 
manner, His Lordship in Council directs that a Corps of Cavalry be 
formed, to be called the ‘‘Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry,” and to be etjuipped 
and prepared for duly in the disturbed districts. 

The Regiment will be constituted as follows -r Major (Command- 
ant) : I Captain Second in Command' : r Adjutant : 4 Lieutenants : 8 
Cornels : i Medical Ofiicer : 200 Men. The Regiment will be divided 
into 4 Troops : r Lieutenant and 2 Cornets to be attached to each 
“^rroop. ' 

'J'hosc who enlist will be provhled by the Ciovernmeni with a horse, 
arms, uniform, accoutrements, and tents. 

'rhe Corps, although in spirit a Volunteer Corps, will receive pay at 
the following rates Each 'Frooper Rs. loo a month, as provision for 
man and horse. Cornets, Rs. 160 each a month. Lieutenants, Rs. 250 
each a month. Second in Command, Rs. 500 a month. The Major, the 
Adjutant, and the Medical Officer will be taken from the Army of Bengal. 
'I he post of Captain (Second in command) is conferred by 
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(iovernor-General in Council upon Mr. F. C. Chapman, whose gallant 
’and energetic service as a Volunteer in the North-Western Provinces 

marks him as eminently qualified to hold it. The Lieutenants and 
■Cornets will be chosen by the members of the Corps from amongst them- 
selves, subject to the approval of the Governor-General in Council. The 
enlistment will be for one year, with the understanding that, should the 
Governor-General in Council require it, service is to be continued for a 
second year. The retirement of any member »f the Corps, before the 
expiry of one year, will take place only with the permission of the 
Governor- (General in Council. 

The widows of those who may fall in action will receive life pensions : 
the widows of troopers and cornets at the rate assigned to the widows of 
Ensigns in the Army : the widows of the Lieutenants and Captain, at 
the rates assigned to those ranks in the Army’’. 

The feeling of alarm in Calcutta culminated on ‘‘ Panic Sunday’* 
the iith Tune, which has been described by Kaye 

I'aiiic Sunday. 

and Malleson. The panic has been declared to 
have been groundless and unreasonable, but of its existence there 
can be no doubt, as I have heard from men who were in Calcutta at 
the time. Numbers of people, in higher and lower positions, sought 
refuge in Fort William and on board the ships in the port, and it 
devolved chiefly on the Town Major to reassure them and induce 
them to return to their own houses. 

Among the measures reejuired to deal with the crisis caused 
by the mutinies, it became at an early date necessary to pass a 
Press Act. On the 13th. of June 1857, a Bill was 

Press Act. . J j 

introduced by Lord Canning himself into the 
Legislative Council and on the same day became Act XV of 1857, 
an Act to regulate the establishment of Printing Presses and to 
restrain in certain cases the circulation of printed books and 
papew^ It passed without a dissentient voice and temporarily 
placed the Indian Press very much in the position in which it was 
permanently before Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Government in 1835 
passed Act XI of that year, whereby complete liberty was given 
to it. It may be mentioned, in passing, that on the ist. of February 
1836, the Court of Directors reprimanded the Governor-General 
in Council for passing an Act releasing the Press from restrictions 
• and recorded their opinion that the passing of such an Act without 
si reference at home was wholly indefensible, but they abstained 
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from disallowing it. The framers of Act XI of 1835, when arguing 
in favour of the liberty of the Press in India in the ordinary state 
of things, recognized not only the right but the bounden duty of 
the Government to suspend that liberty on the possible occurrence 
of certain emergencies, when such a measure might become necess- 
ary for the safety of the State. An emergency of the nature con- 
templated having arisen, and one, it was confidently assumed, very 
much graver than was thought in 1835 to be within the range of 
probability, Act XV of 1857 was passed in the belief (confirmed 
by the opinions of officers of the highest character engaged ^t the 
moment in distant Provinces in supporting the British cause) that 
the unregulated freedom of the Press at the then pending crisis was 
tending strongly to the extension of revolt, and the weakening of the 
British power. 

The Act prohibited the keeping or using of Printing Presses 
without license from the Government. The Government took 
discretionary power to grant licenses, subject to such conditions (if 
any) as were thought fit; it was also empowered to revoke at any 
time the licenses granted. 'Hie publication or circulation in India of 
newspapers, books, or other printed papers, of any particular des- 
cription, might also be prohibited by order of the (Government. 
The Act made no distinction between the Knglish and native Press. 
I'here were* when it passed, more than one newspaper in the 
English language written, owned, and published by natives, almost 
exclusively for circulation among native readers, and although no 
fear was entertained that treasonable matter would be designedly 
published in any English newspaper, yet it was deemed desirable 
to guard in those times against errors in discretion and temper, 
as well as intentional sedition. The Act was applicable not only to 
Bengal but to all India. Its duration was limited to one year, which 
expired on the 13th. June 1858. The licenses above mentioned 
were given on certain conditions, the violation of any of which 
enabled Government to seize the types and presses of the offender. 
The conditions were as follows : — application for licenses to keep 
or use any printing press or types or other materials and articles for 
printing within the town of Calcutta were to be made to the Com- 
missioner of Police, and the Commissioner was to forward a copy 
of every such application to the Government of India, in *the Ilo'nie 
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Department, from whence licenses were to be issued. The Lieule- 
pant-Governor was authorised to grant licenses outside Calcutta, 
and to appoint any person to receive applications for such licenses 
in any part of Bengal. The conditions upon which licenses to keep 
or use any printing press or types or other materials or articles for 
printing were ordinarily to be granted, were : — 

“ That no book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work printed at such 
press, or with such materials or articles, shall contain any observations 
or statements impugning the motives or designs of the British (lovern- 
inent'either in England or in India, or in any way tending to bring the 
said (lovernment into hatred or contempt, to excite disaffection or unlaw- 
ful resistance to its orders, or to weaken its lawful authority, or the 
lawful authority of its civil or military servants : 

“That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work shall con- 
tain observations or statements having a tendency to create alarm or 
suspicion among the native population of any intended interference by 
(iovernment with their religious opinions and observances : 

“ That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work shall con- 
tc'iin observations having a tendency to weaken the friendship towards 
the British (Government of native princes, chiefs, or states in dependence 
upon or alliance with it.*’ 

The above conditions were to apply e(jnally to original matter 
and to matter copied from other piil>lications. 

On 2yth. June it was resolved to warn llie publisher of the news- 
paper called The Friend of India against a “ repetffton of remarks 
of the dangerous nature” of those in an article of the 25111. fune 
on the ‘ Centenary of Plassey.” Siibseciuently, the f.aw OHiccrs 
of the fjovernment were directed to lake the necessary steps for 
bringing the Printers and publishers of the Durhin^ the Sultan-ul- 
AkhlaVy and the Samachar Sudhaharshan to trial before the Supreme 
Court on a charge of publishing seditious libels. True liills were 
found by the grand Jury at the Sessions against the defendants ; 
but the Ad vocate-( General was authorised not to press for punish - 
ment if the defendants connected with the two former papers would 
plead guilty, and express contrition for their ofTence. This course 
was accordingly adopted ; the defendants pleaded guilty, and were 
discharged after entering into recognisances to appear and receivfi 
judgment when called upon. The third defendant was prosecuted 
on the charge brought against him, but the trial resulted in a verdict 
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of not guilty. On 3rd. July, the press called Gulshan-unati-bahar 
was seized, the paper of that name having published malignant 
articles. On loth. September the Hurkani was warned and on the 
1 8th. suppressed, but, on an apology from the poprietor, the license 
was restored. Prominence has been given to this temporary Press 
Act, as it was required more for Pengal and Calcutta than for 
Upper India, owing to the comparatively advanced development 
of journalism in the f.ower Provinces. It was called *■ the Gagging 
Act ” and aroused a storm of indignation in the European 
community, on the ground that the European Press had been brought 
under the same restrictions as the native Press, riiis was the 
deliberate intention of the Governor-Gene'al who was himself in 
charge of the Hill. In introducing the measure in the Legislative 
Council on the 13th. June, he said that he saw no reason, and 
did not consider it possible in justice, to draw any line of demarca- 
tion between European and native publications. 

It is not necessary to make more than the briefest enumeration 
of the other Mutiny Acts, all passed in June 1857, originally for one 
year, but subsequently extended until the end of 1859. l'he\ were 
No. XIV — to make further provision for the trial and punishment 
of certain offences relating to the army, and of offences against the 
State : No. X\'f — to make temporary provision for the trial and 
punishmeiiUof heincnis offences in certain districts : No. XVII — to 
provide tempor^ily for the apprehension and trial of native otVicers 
and soldiers for Mutiny and desertion. It was under Act XVI of 
1857 (and under the old Regulation X of 1804) that Martial Law 
was proclaimed in the whole Patna Division on the 30th. July and 
in the whole Chota Nagpur Division on the loth. August 1857, 
the functions of the ordinary Criminal Courts being thereupon 
suspended in those Divisions in respect of heinous offences. Early 
in September Government ordered the Civil and Military authorities 
in all districts in which martial law had been proclaimed, and in 
the Hhagali)ur Division, to send away all European women, and 
children of every class to Calcutta, if possible, or at any rate to 
some station below Rijmahal : and none were allowed to go there. 
On Sunday the 4t’i. October a Day of Special Prayer was observed 
in each Presidency under a Proclamation of the Governor-General. 
It has been remarked that, at the time of their greatest need, the 
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Government of India bound themselves to proceed by legal measures 
in the punishment of offenders against the State and disturbers 
of the public peace. 

Though the general history of the Mutinies, including those 
in Upper India, does not come within the range of this work, it is 
necessary that some account should be given of the most important 
series of events in Lower Bengal of the last half of the XlXth 
century : and this cannot be presented in better form than in the 
Minute, dated the 30th. September 1858, recorded by Sir F. Hailiday 
as Lieutenant-Governor, on the mutinies as they affected the T.ower 
Provinces under the Government of Bengal, 1858 No apology 
is required, I think, for reproducing at length so interesting a State- 
paper. It forms an Appendix to this Chapter. 

In the section headed “ Bihar Division in his Minute on the 
Mutinies in Lower Bengal, Sir F. Ilalliday alluded 

Kemoval of Mr. , . ^ \ . ■; 

w. Tuyicr, <•. h. briefly to the occurrences at Patna which led to the 

from the Com* 

luiRsioiiorship of rcmoval of Mr. W. Taylcr, c. s. from his post of 

ratiKi. 

Commissioner of Patna and the appointment of 
^Ir. E. A. Samuells, c. s. in his place. For some time Mr. Tayler^s 
actions and reticence had impaired his credit with the Government : 
the climax was reached when his order of the 31st July 1857 was 
issued, withdrawing the oflicers from the out-stations. 7 'he decision 
of Sir F. Ilalliday to remove him from his Comm^ionership was 
conveyed to ]\Ir. Tayler on the 4th August 1857 and concurred in 
by the Governor-General in Council on the iSth idem. A discus- 
sion then commenced, composed of minutes, memorials and des- 
patches &c , which, in volume and vigour, has probably never been 
equalled in the annals of oflicial literature. I have come across 
over 50b pages of printed matter. Mr. Tayler never ceased to plead 
his case up to the highest tribunals anil never acknowledged defeat. 
The whole affair has been the subject of much controversy. Mr. 
TayleFs side was strongly taken by Sir J. W. Kaye,* and by Colonel 
G. IL Malleson.t It is not my intention to weigh all that has been 
written, or to offer an opinion on the question whether Mr. 'Payler 
was hardly treated or only received his deserts. Any attempt to do 

* Vol III, Book VII, Chapters II and IV of his His History of the Sepoy 
War. 

t Vol I, Book Vil, Chapter II, of his History of the Indian Mutiny. 
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SO would require a separate treatise to itself. The whole matter was, 
in reality, of no very great moment, but it was vested with a fictitious 
importance at the time in Calcutta by the agitation which was 
sedulously raised and kept alive, and by the hostility of the local 
daily papers to the (jovernnient: it was very differently regarded 
when the case reached England. I.eaving those who are concerned 
with Mr. Tayler’s defence to study the pages of Kaye and Malleson, 
T must be content with indicating the course of the correspondence, 
and referring to one or two of Sir F. Halliday’s Minutes on the case. 
That of the 5th August 1857 was laid before the Governor-General 
in Council, who entirely concurred in Sir F. Halliday’s condemna- 
tion of ^Ir. Tayler’s conduct in ordering the C'ivil ollicers of the 
several dis.ricts of the Division to abandon their posts and fall back 
upon Dinapore, and in the propriety of his removal. 

In reply to the orders for his removal Mr. Tayler submitted a 
long explanation of 119 paragraphs dated the 22nd. August to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and sent a copy with an appeal to the Govem-^ 
ment of India, besides addressing the Private Secretary to the 
Governor-General. On the 10th. September the Lieutenant-( lover- 
nor declined to reinstate him. About this time Mr, 'Tayler caused 
to be printed in Calcutta, for private circulation, his ‘‘Brief narrative 
of events’’ connected with his removal from the C'ominissionership 
of Patna. When they passed orders on the 23rd. December on the 
appeal, the Government of India retained their opinion that the 
state of affairs did not justify Mr. Tayler in ordering the Civil 
Officers to abandon their stations, and that Sir F. Halliday was 
thoroughly justified in removing him on the 4th. August, on the 
ground that at so critical a period the Division could not safely be 
left in his charge. They could not, they wrote, too strongly condemn 
Mr. Tayler's order to Major Eyre, desiring him not to advance to 
the relief of Arrah. They also severely censured Mr. Tayler for 
printing and circulating his “ Brief narrative &c.” and other olllcial 
correspondence, as being an elaborate attack upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and disrespectful in its tone .• they also entirely declined 
to order the Government of Bengal to employ him temporarily or 
otherwise. On the 29th. January 1858 Mr. E. A. Samuells (who 
had succeeded Mr. \V. Tayler as Commissioner), addressed Govern- 
ment (81 paragraphs), defending himself against the severe reflections 
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made in Air. Tayler*s pamphlet on his administration of the affairs 
of the Uatna Division. On the following 17th. March Sir F. Halliday 
recorded a minute (123 paragraphs) on Mr. Tayler’s “Brief 
narrative Ax. On the 3rd. and 8th. April 1858 Mr. Tayler wrote 
to the Government of Bengal two letters of 303 and 53 paragraphs, 
remonstrating against iMr. Samiiells* letter of the 29th. January, and 
against the publication of the latter by the laeutenant- Governor in a 
Blue book, and at his request they were laid before the Government 
of India, who h^rwarded them to the Court of Directors. Mr. Tayler, 
having appealed to the Government in England against the Govern- 
ment of India’s decision, the Court of Directors gave their judgment 
(against him) on the nth. August 185S. Air. Tayler was subse- 
quently appointed Judge of Mymcnsingh, but at the instance of the 
Government of India (21st. January 1859) was suspended, for the 
second time, by the Tdcutenant Governor, for his “ insufferably 
offensive conduct,^’ and resigned the service on the 29th March 1859. 
Air. Tayler applied to every Secretary of State in succession from 
1857 to 1888 for a reconsideration of his case, for a public and 
suitable recognition of his services as (.''ommissioner of Patna in 
1857, for a cancellation of the condemnation passed on him, for 
honorary distiiiction, for pecuniary comj)en?ation, and for redresJj 
of his alleged wrongs. In every instance the appeal was rejected, 
after consideration. He induced the House of Commons to hear 
his case in 1888, and after debate it was rejected by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, only 22 members voting for it, and there it ended. 

The length of his episcopacy, his great age, and his general 
Dcutiiof nishoj. personality combined to give the Right Reverend 
Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan of India, a position of great eminence : and when he 
died on the 2nd January 1858 it was felt that a leader of men had 
passed away. Some space must be devoted to one who was so 
long a conspicuous character in Bengal. He was born on 2nd fuly 
1778, his father being a silk-manufacturer in Spitalfields. lie was 
apprenticed to his uncle in business ; in his eighteenth year he felt 
a call to religion, which resulted in his being entered at St. Edmund’s 
Hall, Oxford. After taking his degree he became successively 
Curate of Chobham, Surrey, Tutor of St. Edmund’s Hall, 1804-12, 
Assi.stant and Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Bedford Row, 
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London, 1809-1823, Vicar of Islington, 1823-32. The Bishopric 
of Calcutta was offered to him in March 1832, and early in Novem- 
ber he arrived in Calcutta, in the 55th year of his age. He found 
many matters that reejuired immediate settlement in connection with 
the religious and charitable institutions of the Presidency, and 
entered on his work witli a zeal and energy which he never relaxed. 
His tours throughout India and Ceylon were long and repeated : and 
extended moreover to the Straits, Singapur and Malacca. On one 
of these tours he left Bombay at tlic commencement of 183^) and 
marched up to Simla, arriving there on the 3rd |ime. On the 8th 
October 1831) he laid the foundation sione of St. Paul’s ('athcdral at 
(’alcutta and consecrated it on the same day of the year 1847. He 
himself gave nearly one-third of the total amount of seven and a 
half lakhs subscribed towards it. His liberality was princely through- 
out his episcopate. It was apparently in 1S49 Bishop’s 

residence was transferred by him from Russell Street to Chowringhi. 
The caste (juestion among native Christians in Madras, which was 
causing much trouble, he treated with a lirm hand, insisting on its 
absolute abandonm -nt. I^esides dealing energetically with all 
Church matters, he found time to advocate Steam communication 
with India. At one time he was described as the champion of 
Kvangelicali.sm. In his charges he made some bold and uncompro- 
mising dcr^ouncements of Tractarianism. He dreaded theory, it 
was said, and felt that he must act, doing the work of the (.Church. 
His pincluality an I business liabiis remained to the last, f.ord 
Dalhousie spoke of him to Lord t’.inning as ** the liest man of 
business he liad to do with in India.^^ Numerous anecdotes testified 
to the originality of his character : he had a peculiar mannerism 
which amounteil almost to eccentricity : and he allowed himself a 
directness of personal remark which in another s|)caker rniglit have 
been termed rudeness. He had resolved to eiul his days in India. 
On the 4th January 1858 lie was buried in the vault at the east end 
of the ('athedral. 

While the Mutiny was still unsubdued, the House of Lords oh 

the 1 6th March 1858 passed a unanimous Resolution, 

Thiiiiksuf * 

mciit snid th(! adding the name of Sir F. Hallidav to a previous 

I «mrt (»l Uirci’torx. ^ ' 

Resolution of the 8th. February, in which they had 
accorded the thanks of that House to the Governor-Gfeneral and 
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Olliers “for the cneri^y and ability with which they have employed 
the resources at their command to suppress the widely-spread mutiny 
in Her Alajesty’s Indian Dominion/* The House of Commons 
passed a similar vote of thanks to the Tjeutenant-Governor on the 
same day. The Court of Directors and a (reneral Court of the 
7 \ast India Company had on the loth and 17th February respectively 
recorded Resolutions in the same terms. These were all ofTicially 
communicated through the T.ord Chancellor, the Speaker, the Court, 
and the Governor-Cieneral to Sir F. Halliday. Again on the 4th. 
August 1858, the Court of Directors, in a despatch reviewing the 
narratives of the Lieutenant (lovernor from the revolt of the troops 
at Segowlie and Dinapore in July to the close of 1857, expressed 
their opinions on some of tiie principal occurrences of the mutiny 
in Ikngal, which have been mentioned in Sir F. IIalliday*s 
Minute: “We are glad to observe that the admirable conduct of 
Mr. A. Money and Mr. Ilollings in remaining at Gaya, notwithstand* 
ing the order of the Commissioner, thereby saving the Government 
Treasurv, and for the time preserving the peace of the district, 
has been rewarded by promotion to a higher oflice in the case of 
Air. Money, and by an increase of salary in that of Mr. Ilollings, 
who had already reached the highest grade in that branch of the 
Cncovenanted Service to which he is attached. 

“ We have perused with the greatest interest Mr. Wake's account 
of the gallant defence at Arrah by the European residents and 
50 Sikhs of Captain Rattray’s Corps against three revolted Regiments 
of Native Infantry. We have already, in our Despatch in this 
Department, No. 155, dated i6th. December 1857, adverted to the 
conduct of Mr. Doyle, the Engineer in the service of the East 
Indian Railway Company, and it is only because we have called 
for a list of those Civilians who have particularly distinguished 
themselves during the recent disturbances, that we abstain from more 
prominently noticing him on the present occasion, together with 
the gallant conduct of Mr. Wake, and those who shared with him 
in the remarkable defence which forms the subject of his report. 
We entirely approve of the rewards conferred upon the small band 
of Sikhs, whose courage, endurance, and fidelity so greatly con- 
tributed to the safety of the Garrison ; and it is with the highest 
gratification that we have noticed the loyalty and discipline of the 
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recently formed Corps to which these men belonged, and the 
Important services it has rendered under its Commandant Captain 
Rattray, in protecting no inconsiderable portion of the Province 
of Bihar. 


“ On the appointment of Air. Samuells to succeed Afr. Taylcr, 
Alunshi Amir Ali was appointed to be Special Assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Patna, and Deputy Alagistrate under Act X\’. of 1843, 

in all the districts of the Pa'na Division. 


“ This last appointment, as o' 


“ I iiuiy l»o lujro to .state 

that. Amir Ali’s aii]Miintiiioiit w.-w, in the 
oidiiion of t1io.se he.st alile to jiui^e aiul 
appreciate the ttiiic of I*atna native .society, 
a nijfhly politic;, i»oi>nlar and n.s<‘fiil 
ineasnre, The bettor cla.sscs of nalive.s in 
this city have throiijfhout these evil times 
displayed nothing hnt loyalty and good 
will to the Brit isli (itivornmeut. The ap- 
]ioiiitmont of Amir Ali, a native of tl;e 
{irovinoe, and known to each and all, either 
as iier.sonal l»!gal {i'ivi.ser, or a stu‘<‘e.s.sful 
pleader in the highest ('<uirt of Judicatniv, 
t«i as.si.st the (Jommissi<aior in his e:irly 
communicNiiions with tho.so clas.ses, was 
preci.scly what w’as rerpiired to allay fears 
which w»oro daily gaining ground and 
strength ; fears that the (jovernment was 
hent on general and indiscriminate von- 
geaiK'e for the attrocities committed in 
other parts of India. There is no <>akMila< 
ting what might have been the. danger or 
mischief of a syireatl of the belief among a 
credulous and^ timid po]iulation. The 
fear w.-is at once allayed by Amir Ali's 
ailvcnt, and iifd only has the real ju.stiec 
of the (iovernnient been made apparent 
to tile native mind, but its vast jMover and 
resources, rit lialf uinlcr.sto«Ml or believed 
bv the people, wen; made real and cre- 
dible to all. 


served by the T.ieiitcnant-Oovefnor, 
has been a good deal cavilled 
at;’* we are of opinion however 

that the Tdeiitenant-Governor 
has .shewn good and siiflicient 
reason for it, and the excellent 
service rendered by AfLin-shi Amir 
Ali is the be.st jiistificaiion of the 
(Government in selecting him for 
the important office which he held 
at Patna. I he marginal, extract 
from the letter of the late Acting 
Commissioner Mr. Farquharson 
to the Commissioner dated 23rd. 
Otober 1857, contains very strong 
evidence as to the sound policy 
of the measure. 


The arduous task of pre.serving order in the district of Saran was 
committed to Ka/.i Ramzan Ali, who was authorised hv the Commis- 
sioner to exercise magisterial powers until the return of the const! 
tilted authorities. 'Fhe Ka/.i was left in charge of the district for a 
fortnight, and the Commissioner reports that during that period, he 
“faithfully performed the duties allotted to him, and under very try- 
ing circumstances continued to preserve order and tranquillity.^* 
We trust you at once conferred on the Kazi some substantial mark 
of your approbation of services of so devoted a character at a verv 
critical juncture. Eminent services have also been rendered by 
many others of our native subjects possessing authority and influence 
aniong their countrymen. Of these we may specially notice the 
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Maharaja of Beltia and Shah Kabiruddin Ahmad of Sasseram in the 
Shahabad disirict, for their zealous exertions from the commence- 
ment of the disturbances; the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, for the 
assistance rendered by him on the occasion of the disarming of the 
city of !Murshidabad ; and Parganait Jagat Pal Sing, of whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor remarks that, in “arresting the progress of the 
mutineers of the Sih Native Infantry at Pittoria, he in all human 
probability saved the lives of the whole of the Kuropean OlTicers on 
their retreat from Ranchi to Hazaribagh”. You have directed the 
thanks of the f Government to be communicated to the above named 
persons, and of this we approve. We are glad to observe however, 
that tlie r/ioutenant Governor has directed the proper local authorities 
within his jurisdiction to furnish a list of all such j)ersons as may 
have been known to have distinguished themselves in the service or 
for the benefit of the British Government from the commencement 
of the present troubles, and we suggest for your consideration, 
whether, on the close of the disturbances and when the list shall be 
complete, it would not be a measure as well of policy as of justice, 
to recognize in a more public, and where circumstances render 
it appropriate, a more substantial manner than has yet been done, 
such services as those to which we have referred. 

“ About the middle of September, Mr. ]. R. Ward, Commissioner 
for the suppression of Daenf/w a very active and intelligent 
oflicer, was appointed Su])erintendent of carriage and supplies for 
troops inarching in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and was fur- 
nished by the I.ocal (joverumcnl with very full instructions as to the 
nature and extent of his duties. In the discharge of those duties 
the Superintemlent was warmly supported by the Government, and 
the success which attended the arrangements made by Mr. Ward and 
his assistants, for procuring supplies for the troops, is sufliciently 
manifest from the fact that a force of 20,000 men (almost wholly 
Kuropeahs) “ passed along the Grand Trunk Road from Raniganj 
to Benares, a distance of nearly 300 miles, and had been so well 
satisfied with the arrangements nrade for their supplies, that not a 
dozen complaints of any sort had been preferred, and some of these 
of the most trivial character, notwithstanding that every facility for 
preferring complaints was afforded. We appreciate most highly the 
excellent services performed by Mr. Ward, and we lament deeply 
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that an illness, which compelled that Officer to relinciuish his post, 
has since terminated fatally. 

“At para 8 of our despatch No. 155, dated i6th. December 
last, we have expressed our approval of your application 
to the T.egislature for an Act to regulate the importation, 
manufacture, and sale of arms, and the right to keep and use them. 
We have since received a copy of the Act which was passed on the 
nth September r«857, ami is to continue in force for a period of two 
years from the date of its enactment. Exception has been taken to 
this Act as being too general in its provisions, embracing all classes 
of persons, and confounding “ the loyal with murderers, mutineers, 
and rebels.” Wc cannot admit the force of this objection. We 
concur with you that no one class could have been excepted in express 
terms from all liability to the provisions of the Act, without doing 
injustice to others equally well affected towards the Government, 
and wc approve of your having framed the Act in general terms, 
so as to render it applicable to all classes of the community, leaving 
it to the executive to discriminate as to the exceptions to be made 
when carrying its provisions into execution. A full power of exemp- 
tion, in respect to such persons as it may think fit, is given to the 
Government, and, as observed by the Vice-President when introducing 
the Bill into the Legislative Council, the operation of the exemption 
clause will* be extended “to all Europeans, East Indians, many 
educated native gentlemen, the Parsi gentry and community, and other 
sections of the general community, of whose loyalty no doubt can exist.” 

“ We cannot conclude our review of the proceedings which have 
now come under our consideration without expressing the high 
sense we entertain of the manner in which the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Lower Provinces has discharged the duties of his oflice, 
during an eventful period. We may instance in particular his 
prompt and energetic measures in providing and superintending 
an effective agency for the transport of troops, in repressing 
alarm in the Presidency and adjacent districts, in meeting 
pressing emergencies in scenes of actual or threatened distur- 
bance, and in maintaining order in many parts of the exten- 
sive territories subject to his authority. The thanks of Parlia- 
ment and of the Court of Proprietors will ere this have been 
conveyed to Mr, Halliday, and to these we would add *our 
4 
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own acknowledgments for the important services wliich he has 
rendered.*' 

A brief notice is required of the ** Act for the better Government 
, of India, 21 and 22 Vic. c. 106 (i858\ which, 

Assumption of * \ J * j 

the (Joycrnmcnt after thc IMiitinics, enacted that the territories pre- 

by the Crown. * * 

viously in the possession and under thc Government 
of the I'ast India Company, should henceforth be governed by and 
in the name of Her Alajesty, and vested in Her Majesty all the 
territories and powers of the Company. It was passed on the 2nd 
of August 1858, and took effect thirty days after. It specially affected 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, in this respect, that Section 
29 provided that the appointments of the Taeutenant-Governors of 
provinces or territories shall be made by the Governor-General of 
India, subject to the approbation of Her Majesty; and all such 
appointments shall be subject to the qualifications now by law affect 
ing such offices respectively." A Proclamation was accordingly, 
under Her Majesty's command, issued from Allahabad on the ist. 
November 1858 by the Governor-General, to the Princes, Chiefs 
and People of India, to notify the assumption of the Government 
of India by the Crown. This Proclamation, as an important event 
in the annals of Bengal, is reproduced here, as follows : — 

VICTORIA, 

By The Grace of God, of The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the Colonies and Dependencies Thereof in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the faith. 

Whereas, for diverse weighty reasons. We have resolved, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in Parliament assembled, to take upon ourselves the Govern- 
ment of the Territories in India heretofore administered in trust for Us 
by the Honourable East India Company : 

Now, theretofore. We do by these Presents notify and declare that, 
by the advice and consent aforesaid, We 4iave taken upon Ourselves 
the said Government ; and We hereby call upon all Our Subjects within 
the said Territories to be faithful, and to bear true allegiance to Us, 
Our Heirs, and Successors, and to submit themselves to the authority 
of those whom We may hereafter, from time to time, see fit to appoint 
to administer the Government of our said Territories in Our name and 
on Our behalf ; 
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And We, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, ability 
and judgment of Our right trusty and well-beloved Cousin and Coun- 
cillor, Charles John Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute and appoint 
him, the said Viscount Canning, to be Our first Viceroy and Governbr- 
(Jeneral in and over Our said Territories, and to administer the Govern- 
ment thereof in Our name, and generally to act in Our name and on 
Our behalf, subject to such Orders and Regulations as he shall, from 
time to time, receive from Us through one of Our Principal Secretaries 
of State : 

And we do hereby confirm in their several Offices, Civil and Military, 
all Persons now employed in the Serv'ce of the Honourable East India 
Company, subject to Our future pleasure, and to such Laws and Regula- 
tions as may hereafter be enacted. 

We hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all Treaties 
and Engagements made with them by or under the authority of the 
Honourable East India Company are by Us accepted, and will be 
scrupulously maintained ; and We look for the like ol)servance on 
their part. 

We desire no extension of Our present territorial Possessions , and 
while We will permit no aggression upon Our Dominions or Our Rights 
to be attempted with impunity. We shall sanction no encroachment 
on those of others. We shall respect the Rights, Dignity, and Honor 
of Native Princes as Our own ; and Wc desire that they, as well as 
Our own Subjects, should enjoy that Prosperity and that social 
Advancement which can only be secured by internal Peace and good 
Government. 

We hokUOurselves bound to the Natives of Our Indian Territories 
by the saFiie Obligations of Duty which bind Us to all our other subjects; 
and those Obligations, by the Blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and acknow- 
ledging with gratitude the solace of Religion, we disclaim alike the 
Right and the desire to impose our convictions on any of our Subjects. 
We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in any- 
wise favored, none molested tr disquieted, by reason of their Religious 
Faith or Observances ; but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and im- 
partial protection of the Law ; and wc do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under us that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the Religious Belief or Worship of any of Our Subjects, on 
pain of Our highest Displeasure 

And it is Our further will that, so far as may be. Our 'Subjects, of 
whatever Race or Creed, be freely and impartially admitted to Offices in 
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our Service, the Duties of which they may be qualified, by their education, 
ability, and integrity, duly to discharge. 

We know, and respect, the feelings of attachment with which the 
Natives of India regard the Lands inherited by them from their Ances- 
tors ; and We desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, 
subject to the equitable demands of the State : and We will that generally, 
in framing .and .administering the Law, due rcg.ard be paid to the .ancient 
Rights, Usages, and Customs of India. 

We deeply lament the evils and misery which have been brought 
upon India by the .acts of ambitious Men, who have deceived their 
Countrymen by false reports, and led them into open Rebellion. Our 
Power has been shown by the suppression of th.at Rebellion in the 
field ; We desire to show Our Mercy, by pardoning the Offences of 
those who have been thus misled, but who desire to return to the p.ath 
of Duty. 

Already in one Province, with a view to stop the further effusion of 
blood, .and to hasten the P.acific,ation of Our Indian Dominions, (^ur 
Viceroy .and Governor- ('icner.al h.as held out the expectation of Pardon, 
on certain terms, to the great majority of those who, in the late unhappy 
Disturbances have been guilty of Offences .against our (Government, and 
has declared the Punishment which will be inflicted on those whose 
Crimes place them beyond the re.ach of Forgiveness. We approve and 
confirm the said act of Our Vaceroy and (Govcrnor-CGeneral, and do 
further announce .and proclaim as follows : — 

Our Clemency will be extended to all Offenders, save and except 
those who have been, or shall be, convicted of having directly t.aken part 
in the Murder of British Subjects. With regard to such, the demands of 
Justice forbid the exercise of Mercy. 

To those who h.ave willingly ' given .asylum to murderers knowing 
them to be such, or who may have .acted ,as Leaders or Instigators in 
Revolt, their Lives alone can be guaranteed ; but, in apportioning the 
Pen.alty due to such Persons, full consideration will be given to the 
circumstances under which they have been induced to throw off their 
Allegiance, and large indulgence will be shown to those whose Crimes 
may .appear to. have origin.ated in too crftdulous .acceptance of the false 
reports circulated by designing Men. 

To all others in arms against the Government, We hereby promise 
uncondition.al Pardon, Amnesty, and Oblivion of .all offence .against Our- 
selves, Our Crown and Dignity, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful, pursuits. 

It is Our Roy.al Ple.asure th.at these terms of Grace .and Amnesty 
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should be extended to all those who comply with their Conditions before 
the first day of January next. 

When, by the blessing of Providence, internal Tranquillity shall be 
restored, it is Our earnest Desire to stimulate the peaceful Industry of 
INDIA, to promote Works of Public Utility and Improvement, and to 
administer its Government for the benefit of all Our Subjects rbsident 
therein. In their Prosperity will be Our Strength ; in their Content- 
ment, Our Security ; and, in their Gratitude, Our best reward. And may 
the God of all Power grant to Us, and to those in authority under 
Us, Strength to carry out these Our Wishes for the good of Our People. 

This Proclamation was read by the Home Secretary from the 
platform at the top of the staircase on the North side of Govern- 
ment House, in the presence of Sir J. P. Grant, (then President of 
the Council), the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Szc., &c. with appro- 
priate ceremonial. In the evening there was a general illumination 
of the town of Calcutta and of the ships in the port. The 
Governor-General issued his own Proclmation at the same date 
from Allahabad, as follows : — 

Her Majesty the Queen having declared that it is Her gracious 
Pleasure to take upon Herself the (Government of the British Territories 
in India, the Viceroy and Governor-General herebv notifies that from 
this Day all Acts of the (Government of India will be done in the name 
of the Queen alone. 

From this Day all Men of every Race and Class who under the 
administration of the Honourable East India Company have joined to 
uphold the flonour and Power of England will be the Servants of 
the Queen alone. 

The (Governor-(ieneral summons them, one and all, each in his 
degree, and according to opportunity, and with his whole heart and 
strength, to aid in fulfilling the gracious Will and Pleasure of the Queen, 
as set forth in Her Royal Proclamation. 

From the many Millions of Her Majesty’s Native Subjects in India, 
the (Governor-( General will now and at all limes exact a loyal Obedience 
to the Call which, in words full of Benevolence .and Mercy, their 
Sovereign has '.made upon their Allegiance and Faithfulness. 

Her Majesty’s Proclamation was received throughout British 
India and by the Native Princes with the greatest loyally : arid in 
these demonstrations Her Majesty^s Government saw ** abundant 
promise of a peaceful and a prosperous future.” 
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The last dajs of 'Sir F, Halliday’s term of office were occupied 
The great Land In the passing of laws with which he had been long 
Acts of 1859 . closely concerned as Lieutenant-Cxovernor, 

though the law (the Statute i6 and 17 Vic. c. 95) of 1853 did not 
name him as a Member of the Governor-GeneraPs Legislative 
Councilf So important a subject as the Recovery of Rent reciuires 
more than a passing reference. Act X of 1859 {io amend the law 
relating to the recovery of rent in the Presidency of Fort William 
in Bengal) — an Act which has been called the Magna Charta of the 
raiyat, — received the Governor-General’s assent on the 29th of April 
1859. Currie, c. s. was the ‘ author of the measure’, and 

had charge of it in the Legislative Council, as the representative 
Member for Bengal. Its object was to reform the whole of the exist- 
ing system for the recovery of rents and the adjudication of questions 
connected therewith in Bengal. The Act defined and settled several 
important questions connected with the relative rights of landlord 
and tenant, of which a definition and settlement had long been con- 
sidered desirable and necessary. Prior to the passing of the Act, 
the law on this subject was so confused and imperfect, and was 
scattered through such a vast number of Regulations and Acts, that 
a revision and consolidation of it was admitted to be a matter of 
urgent necessity. Landholders were empoweretl to enforce payment 
of their rents by distraint of the property of defaulters and by pre- 
ferring summary suits before the Collector. The Collector was 
also authorized to try summarily suits brought by under-tenants, to 
contest the demand of distrainers, and suits for damages for illegal 
distraint. Raiyats were entitled to receive pattas for the lands 
cultivated by them, and to have their rates of rent adjusted on 
certain defined principles, penalties being prescribed for the exaction 
of ^ny excess above the legal rate of rent or of any unauthorized 
cess. The law further recognized the right of all resident raiyats 
to the occupancy of the lands cultivated by them, so long as they 
paid the established rent. 

But the remedy in all these cases, in the Lower Provinces at 
least, was either by regular suit in the Civil Courts, which to poor 
suitors, it was thought, was a very inadequate remedy ; or by sum- 
mary suits before Collectors in some of the several descriptions of 
cases between landlord and tenant. Section XX, Regulation VII of 
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1822, indeed, empowered the Executive Government to invest Col« 
lectors Vith jurisdiction in all those cases. But such jurisdiction 
had only been given to Collectors in the North-Western Provinces. 
The law relating to the right of raiyats to receive, from those to 
whom they paid rent, pattas or writings containing a statement of 
the quantity of land held, the annual rent of the land, and the con- 
ditions of the holding ; also, the law relating to the adjustment of 
rates of rent, and the occupancy of land, and to the prevention of 
illegal exaction and extortion in connegtion with demands for rent, 
were re-enacted in a concise and distinct form in this Act. Ih the 
spirit, though not within the letter, of the previous law, the new Act 
also declared landholders to be entitled to receive from their raiyats 
kabulyais or counterparts of the written engagements. It was deemed 
just that, when a raiyat had a right to demand a patta^ the landlord 
should have a right to demand a kahulyat. It was for the interest 
of the raiyat himself that written engagements should be exchanged 
in all cases ; and as, in a later part of the Act, distraint was allowed 
only when the distrainer held a kahulyat^ it became necessary to 
provide landlords with the means of enforcing the delivery of such 
documents. The Act provided a Code of Procedure for the trial 
of suits between landlord and tenants. It was much discussed 
whether the adjudication of such suits should be by the ordinary 
Civil Courts or by the Collector’s Courts. Messrs. Mills and 
Harington, -in their Code of Civil Procedure, recommended that the 
Revenue Officers should have jurisdiction in all such cases; and 
they proposed that, in preference to the existing practice of a sum- 
mary decision by the Collector, subject to a re-trial of the same 
matter by regular suU in the Civil Court, “the trial before the 
Revenue Court should constitute the original suit, in like manner 
as if the case had been brought as a regular Civil action, and that 
the summary decision passed in such cases shall be open to a regular 
appeal on the merits to the zilla Appeal Court.” 

This principle was adopted in Act X of 1859. The jurisdiction 
in all such cases was given to Collectors and certain of their Depu- 
ties and Assistants. It was specially provided that no Deputy 
Collector should exercise judicial powers under the Act if entrusted 
with any police functions. The Collector’s judgment was to be 
hnal, if the amount sued for did not exceed Rs» 100. In all other 
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suits an appeal to the zilla Judge was provided, unless the amount or 
value in dispute exceeded Rs. 5,000, in which case the appeal was to 
lie to the Sadar Court. Lastly, the Act greatly restricted, and at the 
same time imposed more effective checks on, the power of distraint 
vested in landholders — a power which appeared to have been griev- 
ously abused. 

At the same time, Act XI of 1859 {to improve the taw relating 
to sales of land for arrears of Revenue in the Lower Provinces 
wider the Bengal Presidency^ which had been introduced as a Bill so 
long before as December 1855, was passed on the 30th. April by Sir 
J. P. Grant who, as Member of Council, was in charge of it ; and 
it remains in force until the present lime. The first important 
amendment which it effected in the former law was, by discontinuing 
the practice of obtaining the previous sanction of the Board of 
Revenue to sales of estates for arrears of Revenue or other demands 
of Government in the Provinces of Cuttack, so as to assimilate the 
system of collection in Cuttack to the system of collection in Bengal, 
where the districts arc permanently settled, and where the process of 
sale is the only process *, whereas, in the provinces not permanently 
settled, the process of sale was the last of several coercive measures 
resorted to for the collection of the revenue. 

The Act gave a mortgagee who might deposit money, in order 
to save the estate mortgaged to him from sale (to the extinction of 
his lien), a further mortgage or lien upon the estate to the extent of 
the money so deposited by him. 

Another important alteration in the law was to enable sharers of 
joint estates held in common tenancy, and holders of specific portions 
of the land of an entire estate, to acquire the privilege of protecting 
their shares by paying up their own portion of the (Government 
revenue, whether the other sharers paid up their portion or not. 
The Act provided that, when a recorded sharer desired to pay his 
portion of the (government revenue separately, he might submit to 
the Collector a written application, specifying the nature and extent 
of his interest in the estate. The Collector was then to cause the 
application to be published, and if, within six weeks from the date of 
Jjublication, no objection was made by any other recorded sharer, 
the Collector would open a separate account with the applicant, and 
credit separately to his share all payments made by liim on account 
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thereof. If any recorded proprietor objected to the application, the 
Collector was to refer the parties to the Civil Court, and suspend 
proceedings until the question at issue was judicially determined. 
The Act at the same time provided that, where the highest offer for a 
share exposed to sale for arrears of revenue was not equal to the 
amount due upon it, the Collector must stop the sale, and declared 
that the entire estate would be put up to sale for arrears of revenue, 
unless the other sharers, within lo days, purchased the defaulter’s 
share by paying to Government the whole amount due upon it. 

The Act enabled a proprietor of an estate, by the deposit of 
money or Government securities, to preserve his estate, from all risk 
of sale by reason of any accident or neglect on the part of an agent. 
It remedied a defect in that part of the old law which provided 
that, in case of repeated default, the difference between the sum bid 
by each defaulting bidder and the actual sale price should be levied 
and credited to the former proprietor, whereas all that he was entitled 
lo was the difference between the highest bid and the actual sale 
price. 

The Act made provision for giving the purchaser at an auction- 
sale possession of his purchase ; it restricted the annulment of a 
sale for irregularity to those cases only in which the irregularity 
had occasioned injury to the proprietor ; and rendered compulsory, 
under penalty of forfeiture of all benefit therefrom, the execution 
of a final decree of a Civil Court annulling a sale, as well as the 
repayment, with interest, by the party obtaining execution, of any 
surplus purchase-money paid away by order of a Civil Court, 
within 6 months from the date of such final decree. 

But the most important alteration in the law which the Act effect- 
ed was by enforcing the registration of under-tenures created subse- 
quently to the Permanent Settlement. The Bill, as introduced, 
proposed to render compulsory the registration of all under- tenures, 
those created before as well as those created after the Permanent 
Settlement. It was very strongly urged, however, that in the case of 
ante-settlement tenures, which were already protected by the existing 
law, registration ought not to be made a condition of protection in 
case of any future sale of the estate, and in accordance with this 
view the Act provided that the registration of such tenures should 
be entirely at the option of the holder. With regard to post-settle-' 
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ment tenures, several plans were proposed for protecting them. 
According to the plan adopted by the Act, there were to be two 
registers, one for common registry and the other for special registry. 
In the common register, tenures to the registration of which no 
objection was preferred after due notice were to be registered 
without inquiry, the effect of such registry being to protect the tenure 
in all cases, except the remote contingency of a purchase by Govern- 
ment. In the special register, tenures were to be registered after 
inquiry as to the sufficiency of the rent to secure the Government 
revenue. The effect of special registry would be to give absolute 
security in all circumstances. The registry might be common or 
special, according to the application of the holder of the tenure, 
and in cases of special registry all the expenses of the inquiry 
ordered to be made were to be paid by the applicant. 

Lord Canning*s final Minute, dated July 2nd. 1859 “ regarding* 
the services of Civil Officers and others during the 
mimltl Mutiny and rebellion'* dealt with all India, and, 

offi^erJ. though it was not published until Sir F. Haljiday 

had left India, extracts from it may Nvell be given 
here with reference to him and other Bengal officers. 

“ The bloodshed, strife, and general disorganisation consequent upon 
the Mutiny of the Bengal army, which declared itself two years ago, are 
drawn to a close. 

Here and there a few bands of turbulent and disaffected marauders 
still remain in arms ; but there is no unity among the enemies of the 
State, and, although the complete and universal security which prevailed 
before the out-break has not in all places returned, there is no part of 
the Queen’s Indian possessions to which Civil Government has not been 
restored. w 

. A day of solemn thanksgiving for this happy result has been 
appointed. 

This being so, it becomes my grateful duty to bring to the notice of 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State the names of those earnest, devoted 
men, by whose abilities, sound judgment, and unexampled labours, the 
Civil authority of the British Government has been upheld or re- 
established. 

Although Civilians by profession, or holding for the time Civil offices, 
the duties which they have performed have been, for the most part, full 
of peril and toiK 
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Only some few of them have been called on occasionally to take 
part in the operations of the army, and have thereby had the satisfaction 
of seeing honor done to their names in the Gazettes of the day ; but 
there are others who have been distinguished by conduct in front of an 
enemy which would make any army proud of them. 

They have organised levies and led them ; defended stations; kept 
in check large disaffected communities ; re-assured the wavering, and 
given confidence to the loyal. 

Many of them have, in the service of the State, carried their lives in 
their hands for months together. 

The position has been such as to try not only their physical courhge, 
but the judgment, intelligence and self-reliance of each individual, and 
to keep these qualities unceasingly on the strain. 

The most anxious part of their long task is now at an end, and I 
confidently claim for them from Her Majesty’s Government the same 
respect, admiration and gratitude as have been so deservedly bestowed 
upon their fellow-labourers of the army. 

The return which accompanies this minute shews some of the servi- 
ces of those who have been most actively engaged, but very briefly and 
imperfectly. 

I will speak first of Hengal. 

The value of the services rendered by the late Lieutenant-Governor, 
Mr. Halliday, is as well known to the Home Government as to myself. 
With a charge of enormous extent and responsibility, and called upon 
to take a large share of the work by which troops and munitions of war 
were’iforwarded from Calcutta to other local (Governments, Mr. Halliday 
was the right hand of the Government of India for many months. The 
elflcient aid given by Mr. Halliday to the (joverninent, the watchfulness 
and sound judgment which marked his advice in regard to affairs within 
his own jurisdiction, and the promptitude and completeness with which 
he carried out all the precautionary and defensive measures sanctioned 
by the Government of India, effectually checked the spread of rebellion 
in Hengal. 

And although in this province the people are, far the most part, less 
warlike and turbulent than those of Upper India, there are in it many 
dangerous centres of fiinaticism and many wide, and not easily accessible 
tracts where an outburst of rebellion would have sorely crippled the small 
means at the disposal of Government, and where peace was to be 
maintained more by good management than by show of force. 

As the head of the Government, I feel myself deeply indebted to 
Mr. Halliday for his most useful aid, and I confidently trust that the 
Secretary of State will not be forgetful of his service. 
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Of the officers of the Bengal Government who have been brought 
to notice by Mr. Halliday, I wish to recommend to the favorable con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, Mr. G. Yule, the Commissioner 
of Bhagalpur ; Mr. A. Money, Magistrate of Shahabad and (Jay a, whose 
good service has already attracted the notice of the Home Government ; 
Mr. S. Waiichope, Commissioner of Police in Calcutta, who had a most 
irksome and difficult post, and has discharged the duties fearlessly and 
excellently : M’-. K. A. Samuclls, the late Commissioner of Patna ; and 
Mr. H. C. WaK \ Magistrate of Shahabad. 

The followini. officers have also well deserved the notice of Her 
Majesty’s (iovcrnuicnt : — Mr. W. J. Allen, Member of the Board of 
Revenue, on deputation at Cherra-Punji ; Mr. (i. F. Cockburn, Com- 
niissij.i M- of Cuttack; M ■. R. I.. Mangles, Assistant in Shahabad ; 
Mr. E. Jackson, the SLipjrintcndcnt of supplies' on the Trunk road ; 
Mr. C. Hollings, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at ('laya ; Mr. F. B. 
Drummond, Magistrate of Purnea ; Mr. E. M’cDonnel, Sub Deputy 
Opium Agent in Saran ; Mr. E. Baker, Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram ; 
Mr. C. Carnac, Magistrate of Dacca ; Mr. W. F. McDonell, Magis- 
trate of Saran, attached to Sir E. Lugard’s column ; Mr. J. D. (iordon, 
Assistant Magistrate of Jaipaiguri ; Mr. W. Brodhurst, Magistrate of 
Shahabad; Mr, Garstin, Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram ; Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. R. de Courcy, Mr. J. Cockburn, and Mr. J. Wemyss, gentlemen 
not connected with the (jovernment but who have given to it valuable 
aid ; and Mr. J. Todhunter and Mr. \V. M’ Intyre, both of the Tele- 
graph Department, 

In respect of military officers in Civil employ, I have to call to notice 
the excellent services of Captain Dalton, Commissioner at Chota- 
Nagpur ; of Lieutenant J. (L-aham, Assistant Commissioner in Palamau ; 
of Lieutenant Birch, Assistant Commissioner of Chota Nagpur ; Lieute- 
nant R. Stuart, Superintendent of Cachar ; and Lieutenant R. Stanton, 
Executive Engineer of the Grand Trunk Road at Shergati. 

Df the value of the assistance received from Mr. A. R. Young, 
Secretary to the Government of J3engal, Mr. Halliday has spoken 
forcibly. I can add nothing to what he said on this head, but I have 
pleasure in confirming it.” 

On the eve of his departure an address was presented to the 
Uepiy to Faro, retiring Tdeutenant- Governor at Belvedere by a 
Addre.s.^. number of representative native gentlemen of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa : it was couched in general terms commendatory 
of his adniinistration. Sir F. Halliday replied as follows : — 

“ I thank you for the address which you have presented to- me ; I 
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thank you that, now at the close of my public career, when power and 
patronage are falling from my hands and no one has any thing to gain 
or lose from my good or ill will, you have come forward to bear weighty 
and valuable testimony, that, during my long service in India, you 
believe me to have had constantly in view the comfort and happiness of 
the people of this country, and to have striven to the best of my know- 
ledge and ability, earnestly, zealously, and faithfully to promote their 
moral and material welfare. Such testimony coming at one and the 
same time from numerous persons of great knowledge and experience 
and of different creeds .and ranks .and w.alks of life in many and various 
p.arts of the wide territory over which I have exercised authority, cannot 
but be gratifying to me, and 1 .accept it with as much pride as pleasure. 

“However, anxiously I may h.ave labored, I .am far from im.agining 
that I have succeeded in every effort for the benefit of this country ; 
but I am encour.aged by the favor.able sentiments expressed in this 
.address, to look b.ack with satisfaction, more than I h.ave hitherto ven- 
tured to allow myself, on some things in which I h.ave succeeded, .and 
to some grc.at and benefici.al me.asurcs in which 1 h.ave been privileged 
to bear a not insignificant part. 

“ You know* that it is rarely given to (lovernmcnts, least of .all perh.aps 
to the (iovernments of this country, to .accomplish improvements 
without gre.at discussions, grc.at differences, great deliberation, and 
consequently gre.at delay, 'fhe me.asure which is completed to-day 
.and gratifies you by its fair promise of wide-spreading benefit, arose 
not, you may be sure, from a pro])osition of yesterday, but it is the fruit 
of seeds sown* by some now prob.ably unknown hand many long years 
ago. The five years allowed in the country as the ordinary limit of an 
administr.ation may suffice indeed to sow such seeds and to labor 
anxiously in their cultivation, but the harvest is rarely reaped by the 
hands wdiich sowed them ; and he is fortunate in such a position as 
mine who shall see his owm measures in mature operation before his 
.very name shall have passed away from remembrance for ever. Hut 
though this lot has largely fallen on me, I may yet hope to hear my 
n.ame coupled here.aftcr with some important improvements. 

“If your rural and stipendiary police, from being a curse to the 
country, shall hereafter become a blessing, the day may come w’hen 
you will remember that for 20 years I laboured incessantly towards that 
end ; th.at I was not among the le.ast prominent or the least vigorous 
denouncers of the abuses, of the system, that I framed plans for its 
improvement and that I actually carried into first operation some momen- 
tous changes towards that purpose which cannot fail to produce large 
benefit .at no dist.ant day. 
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“ If your Civil Courts should come to be cleared of the complicated 
difficulties, expenses and delays which now beset them, and a simpler, 
cheaper and more effective form of administering justice be at length 
promised to your wearied expectation, you may perhaps call to mind 
that I have never failed here or in England to contend for this great 
amelioration, that I have borne no inconsiderable share in the dis- 
cussions regarding it, and that I have myself commenced the intro- 
Aiction of such reforms in places where I had the power to act on my 
tWm authority and was free to follow my own convictions. 

‘‘If again, among many other such instances to which I will not 
weary you by alluding, the law of landlord and tenant is at last^ about 
to assume a Juster and healthier aspect than it has ever done since the 
days of the Permanent Settlement, it will be known at some future time, 
that I first gave the impulse, which has led, under Mr. Currie’s admirable 
management, to the recent valuable enactment, and that, if the taiyat^ 
after long years of hopeless oppression, has now a prospect of coming 
freedom and independence, he owes that prospect in some degree to 
my exertions. 

“ I cannot look at the names appended to this address without observ- 
ing that they are those of men, who, at a season of difficulty and 
disaster when many fell away from their allegiance, remained eminently, 
const.antly and honorably faithful to the British Crown and Dominion, 
and, by that constancy, exhibited in positions of infiucnce and authority, 
largely helped to maintain a whole territory loyal and faithful in the 
midst of doubt, panic and danger. Thus have you shown far more 
forcibly than could be expressed by any words your contentment with 
the Government under which you live, and thus have you taught me 
to value your approbation, as of men who, when they^ applaud the acts 
of those in authority over them, have proved in practice that their 
appreciation is real and effective. 

“You may be assured that the deep interest I have ever felt for this 
country will not depart from my mind when I cjuit its shoresland that, 
whatever may be my future lot in life, I shall never cease to think with 
affectionate remembrance of those who, for so many years, were to 
me as fellow-countrymen ; and shall omit no opportunity that may be 
offered me of promoting by speech or action their true welfare and 
prosperity.” 


Sir F. IlaJliday was a musician of unusual capacity as an 
Sir F. Uaiiidtiy ^matcur, and used to perform on the Contra Basso. 


iiH musician. 


He gave several concerts at Belvedere, and performed 
at them himself. He kept up the practice of his favourite instruirent 
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after he had retired to Kii gland, and liis great stature made him a 
conspicuous figure in many an orchestra at the Crystal Palace and else- 
where. An old Calcutta newspaper in a review of “ Court Life in 
India^* contained the following passage, which may be quoted, not- 
withstanding its style: — ^‘These were the days (1854-59) when 
Frederick Halliday was King of Bengal, and ruled and kept a court 
that reminded people of what they had read of that good old Kiim 
Rene of Provence. Sir Frederick was a devoted lover of musSc, 
and himself an accomplished instrumentalist. was 

the polite term by which the Englishman used to designate him, 
and on that instrument he assuredly had few amateur equals. The 
concert nights at Belvedere were a great treat. Sir Frederick had 
got together a powerful orchestra, composed of Secretaries, Under- 
secretaries, Members of the Board, clerks, brokers, organists kc., 
who rendered the music of the masters in a style that would not 
have disgraced the best genius a conservatoire has ever turned out.” 

It so happened that there was at that time a remarkable wealth 
of musical talent in Calcutta, which met with encouragement at 
Belvedere. 

Before relinquishing charge of the Lieutenant-Covernorship to 
his successor on the ist May Sir F. Hallidav 

Hetircineiit. 

had received the thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for th^ energy, resolution, and administrative ability which 

he displax’ed as Lieutenant-Ciovcrnor during the 

K. (’. n. ' ^ ® 

mutiny. He was created a (Civil) Knight Comman- 
der of the Ordef of the Bath in May i860 for his services to 
the State. He was appointed a Member of the Council of the 
SctiFctary of Secretary of State for India on the 30th September 
state 8 umnoii. i868, and held the position until the 31st December 

1886. As he was appointed Member of Council under the Statute 
(21 and 22 Vic. c. 106) of 1858 ‘during good behaviour,’ his appoint- 
ment did not come under the operation of the Statute (32 and 33 
Vic. c. 97) ot 1869, w hich limited the tenure of that office ordinarily 
to 10 years, with a possibility of reappointment ‘for special reasons 
of public advantage' for a further term of 5 years. 

Sir F. Halliday married in 1838 Fdiza, daughter of General 
Paul Maegregor, e. i. c. s., (she died 1886), and had a numerous, 
family. Their eldest son was Frederick Mytton Halliday, of the 
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Bengal Civil Service from 1886 to 1891, Commissioner of Patna, 
Member of the Board of Revenue and of the Governor-GeneraPs 
Legislative Council. 

Wliile these volumes were in preparation in 1900, I had the 
privilege of meeting Sir F. Halliday, then in his 94th year, and 
to no one have I been more indebted for sound advice and kindly 
encouragement. With his faculties and memory unimpaired by 
age, and with his unicpic experience, no one person could have a 
greater knowledge of the history of Bengal, as a whole, than the first 
Lieutenant-Governor. 
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THE MUTINIES AS THEY AFFECTED THE LOWER 
PROVINCES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT 
0F.BEN(;AL, 1858. 

Ditrinc; the progress of tho late mutinies, and the all-engrossing 
events which have charaetdrised their progress in Upper and Central 
India, '"it is not unnatural that the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, which 
have been comparatively less disturbed, should have attracted less notice. 

It cannot, however, be supposed that these great provinces, connected 
in so many ways with the more disturbed districts, inhabited partly by a 
people cognate in manners, language, sympathies, and race with those of 
the North-Western Provinces— partly by tribes of ignorant and unen- 
lightened savages, and everywhere, to some extent, occupied by portions 
of that army whose miitihy is at least the proximate cause of these 
disturbances, — can have altogether escaped the wide-spread contagion. 

Accordingly, it will be found that they have been the theatre of events 
similar in character, if not in importance and degree, to those which 
have convulsed the Upper and Central Provinces. 

The Province of Bihar has been most seriously and universally 
tiffected — the district of Shahabad was in some parts overrun by Koer 
Singh and th« mutineers from Dinaporc immediately after the outbreak 
at that station, and even then became the arena of more than one 
sanguinary combat, and of a most serious and disastrous repulse ; — whilst 
the station of Arrah, with its jail broken open, its convicts released, and 
its treasury plundered, was the scene of a defence and a relief which will 
bear comparison with any of the achievements called forth by the 
rebellion. Nor was this unhappy district to escape further troubles. 
After a period of comparative tranquillity, Koer Singh, defeated at 
Azimghar, himself wounded and dying, again crossed into Shahabad 
with what then seemed a broken and dispirited band of followers, with- 
out guns and with little ammunition ; but again, under the influence 
of an almost unaccountable panic, was a British detachment to 
suffer a disastrous repulse with the loss of guns and ammunition. 
And though these guns have since been recovered, though the 
rebel’s force has been beaten with severe loss wherever it has been 
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encountered, yet reinforced not only from across the Ganges, but from 
the discontented sepoy population of the district itself— hopeless of ulti- 
mate success, and thereby rendered more desperate— aided by its posi- 
tion in a dense jungle and by the more than usual heat of the sun, and 
under the leadership of the bold and determined rebel Ummer Singh — 
it has hitherto held its ground and resisted all attempts at dislodgement. 
The three districts— Cham paran, Saran and Tirhut — have all been 
more or less affected by the prevjiiling disturbances. In the first-named 
district took place the mutiny of Holmes’ Cavalry, attended with more 
than ordinary circumstances of barbarous treachery. The whole of the 
three stations were temporarily abandoned, whilst they were long serious- 
ly threatened by the occupation of (lorakpur under the usurping chakli- 
dar^ Muhammad Hussain. 

Tirhut also was at one time further menaced by the mutinous 
sawars from Jalpaiguri. 

In these districts too, as in Shahabad, great uneasiness has been 
caused by the late successes of the rebels, and in Saran much mischief 
has been done by roving bands of plunderers, of which, however, the 
district is now free. In the district of Patna, the city itself in close 
proximity to the mutineers of Dinapore, was long a ground of apprehen- 
sion, and'^subsequently the scene of a serious riot attended with loss 
of life. 

Gaya, in the district of Bihar, was, during the first outbreak, twice 
abandoned and once temporarily occupied by the rebels— the jail twice 
broken open, and the prisoners set at liberty, the treasure (a large 
amount) having been previously removed by the prompt energy of the 
Collector. 

Again, during the second outbreak, was the jail for a third time 
broken open, and great part of the district ravaged and plundered, till 
the rebel bands were completely broken and dispersed by Captain 
Rattray and a part of his Battalion, 

In the Division of Bhagalpur and the Sonthal Parganas^ two separate 
mutinies occurred, the latter accompanied by savage murders. 

'I’he district of Purnea and the station itself were threatened by the 
Jalpaiguri and Dacca mutineers, but saved by the boldness, prompti- 
tude and energy of the Commissioner, aided by the gaMantry of a band 
of Volunteers, together with 50 of Her Majesty’s 5th. Fusiliers, and 
100 seamen sent to their assistance, when it becanie apparent that no 
military aid could be expected from the Supreme Government. 

In Chota Nagpur the Ramghar liattalion mutinied, various stations 
were abandoned, the prisoners were released, the treasuries plundered, 
and, as might naturally be expected, the savage and ignorant inhabitants 
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deceived into supposing, from the partial anarchy prevailing, that all 
* Government was at end, rallied round the feudal Chiefs, in many 
instances probably seeking an opportunity of aivenging old grudges, and 
renewing old tribe feuds, rather than with any hope or serious intention 
of resisting the Government. A contagious feeling of discontent never- 
theless spread into Palamau, Sambalpur, and the borders of Cuttack. 

In the Rajshahi Division, there was a constant sense of apprehension, 
first on account of the suspected native troops at Jalpaiguri ( the Cavalry 
portion of Avhich eventually mutinied ), and afterwards because of the 
threatened approach of the mutineers from Dacca. 'I'he stations of 
Dinajpur and Rangpur were saved from probable attack only by the des- 
patch of bodies of sailors from Calcutta. 

In the Nadia Division, Herhampore, garrisoned by native troops, both 
cavalry and infantry, was rescued from threatened danger, first by the 
rapid despatch of European troops by land and by steamer, dnd secondly, 
by the prompt and well-cdnceived measures for disarming the native 
garrison. An uneasy feeling meanwhile extended itself through Krishna- 
gar, Jessore and the whole Division. 

In the Burdwan Division, bordering on Chota Nagpur, the Pachete 
rjiimindar was in a state of semi-rebellion. 

To the eastward, in the Dacca division, the city of Dacca became 
the scene of a mutiny of a large native detachment, not put down 
without considerable loss of life, and was saved by the presence of a 
party of European sailors previously stationed there. 

Chittagong was the theatre of a serious mutiny, resulting in the 
release of the convicts, the plunder of the treasury, and the escape of 
the mutineers through Tippera and its jungles into the Sylhet and 
Cachar districts, where, however, owing partly to the despatch of a body 
of European troops, and partly to the gallantry and loyalty of the Sylhet 
Light Infantry and the activity and prudence of the officers, civil and 
military, they are supposed to have perished to a man ; but this was not 
effected without a loss on our side of an European officer and several 
men of the Battalion. 

In Assam the seeds of rebellion were sown which, but for the timely 
discovery of the plot, the arrest and subsequent execution of the chief 
conspirators, and the secret and timely despatch of European sailors, 
must have resulted in most serious consequences. 

The districts immediately in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and even 
the Presidency itself, have been subject to periodical panics during, the 
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whole progress of the rebellioii— panics wliich, if in almost every in slancfe 
groundless, cannot perhaps under the circumstances be considered 
altogether unnatural, and which were only allayed by a great show of 
precaution in the posting of troops. 

It will thus be seen that hardly a single district under the Government 
of Bengal has* escaped either actual danger or the serious apprehension 
of danger. 

All the events above alluded to have already been recorded in the 
weekly narratives furnished .by the Bengal ( *ovcrnment ; but I have 
thougdit’^'it advisable to recapitulate continuously, but very briefly, the 
course which events have taken in ciich separate Division, --partly for 
the sake of placing them in a more collected shape, so that the circum- 
stances which occurred in each separate Division may form a separate 
and continuous narrative, but more especially with a view to bring to 
prominent notice the very many excellent services which have been 
performed from time to time by the civil and military officers subordinate 
to the Bengal Government. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to remark that I have had no 
military resources at my own disposal, and that the urgent requirements 
of the North West have prevented my receiving, except in a limited 
number of instances, and for limited periods, that assistance which, 
under a less pressing emergency, would have been no doubt readily 
accorded to me. I have, therefore, in the great majority of cases, been 
obliged to depend upon such resources as were locally available, or 
such as could (with the sanction of the Supreme Government, which 
has always been promptly accorded) be entertained for the occasion and 
sent from the Presidency. 

Having premised thus much, IVprocecd with the separative narratives, 
commencing with the Bihar Division, which, from its position and 
importance, as well as from the fact that the earliest disturbances 
occurred there, naturally claims the first place. 

BIHAR DIVISION. 

It will readily be understood that on the outbreak of disaffection in 
the North West, I became more than ordinarily anxious for the province 
of Bihar, bordering as it does on the actively disturbed parts of the 
country, more than one of its districts supplying soldiers for the army, 
the town of Patna itself rightly or wrongly supposed to be the hotbed of 
Muhammadan conspiracies, and of course at this time an object of 
more than usual suspicion, (which, however, I am bound to say that 
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events have not justified,*) an uneasy feeling on Ae subject of religion 
being reported to prevail : nor looking to what had occurred at Meerut, 
Delhi and other up-country stations, was the presence of three native 
regiments at Dinapore calculated to allay any anxiety that might be felt. 
Added to all this was the importance of the province, politically and 
financially, almost every district touching the (Ganges, and the (ireat 
'frunk road running through a large portion of the Division, so that any- 
thing happening to endanger the safety of the province would, at the 
same time, have cut off the two great highways to the Upper Provinces ; 
and again, in a financial point of view, its immense opium cultivation, 
the quantity of manufactured and partially manufactured opium In the 
godowns at Patna, the large and scattered treasuries almost unprotected, 
and, to crown all, except at Dinapore, where their presence was .abso- 
lutely necessary as a check on the native regiments, not a Kuropean 
soldier throughout the whole Division. 

Ordinarily precautionary measures were adopted, such as adding to 
the police force in Pihar, watching the ferries, guarding the frontiers of 
the disaffected districts, so far as means admitted, and removing the 
treasure from the stations of Chapra and Arrah to l*atna. 

Captain Rattray’s police Battalion, stationed at Suri in the Burdwan 
Division, had volunteered for active service, and entreated to be led 
against the murderers of women and children. Six companies were now 
sent to Patna, and the whole Jiattalion has since done admirable service 
through the whole course of the rebellion. 

For some time, though considerable apprehension prevailed in 
various p"arts of the Division, nothing noteworthy occurred. Attempts 
were made to tamper with the fidelity of the Sikhs and Najibs, arrests 
took place both in the city of Patna and in the Division, a few deserters 
were from tune to time taken and executed, and a police jammlar named 
Waris Ali was seized on the 23rd. of June, and, treasonable correspond- 

* 1 cannot hut notice hei-e, Avitli reference to what nuist now he considered 
the exaggerated o])inions of danger to he apprehended from disaffection in 
the eity of Patni itstdf, which were at that time entertained, that these opi- 
nions have been hy no means jiistitie<l by rceent events. VVhate<’0r may have 
been the induceinents and encouragements to rebellion in June and July 
hSoT, have certainly not been iessened in June and July ISoS, when the people 
of Patna have had before them the spectacle of the neighbouring district of 
Shaliabad for weeks in occupation of the rebels, the (raya district overrun by 
marauding parties, and (lovorpment ■ //nt/w-? and private property destroyetl 
within a few miles of Patna itself, yet, with a small merely nomhial garrison, 
the idty has becivas <puct tisin a time of profoiuul peace, ' • . . ^ \ 
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ence being found on him, he was executed on the 6th. of July ; he was 
said to be related to the royal family of Delhi. It was not till tlic nij^ht 
of 3rd of July that any overt act was committed, when the riot in Patna 
took place, which resulted in the death of Dr. Lyell. It seems certain 
that only a very inconsiderable portion of the inhabitants of Patna 
were cognizant of and concerned in this outbreak ; many arrests were, 
however, made, and many executions followed on what the Com- 
missioner considered sufiicient evidence, 'fhat Pir Ali, the Patna book- 
seller, was a party to, and a prime-mover in the conspiracy, there can 
be no doubt. Letters were found in his house, indicating the existence 
of a conspiracy, but nothing that particularly pointed to Patna as the 
seat of disaffection. A Muhammadan Shaik Syad-ud-din, who 

particularly distinguished himself by his bravery against the rioters and 
was very severely wounded, was rewarded by (Government. 

This daroi^a subsequently died of his wounds, but his widow has 
been pensioned by Government. A sauar^ named Pir Beg, who showed 
great courage on this occasion, has received a reward of Rs. 200. 

The leader of the Wahabi sect of Muhammadans (who are a large 
and influential body in Patna and its neighbourhood) had been arrested 
on the 2 1 St. June and long remained under surveillance, the Com- 
missioner (Mr. Tayler) holding that there were grounds of suspicion 
against them. Nothing, however, was at any time proved or even 
alleged against them, .and indeed information, unhappily disregarded, 
of the intended outbreak, was given by one of the Wahe^bis, who from 
his age was exempted, when the other Chiefs were placed in confine- 
ment. Lutf Ali Khan, a rich and respectable banker of Patna, was 
arrested by the Commissioner and brought to trial on capital charges, 
of which he was fully acquitted. 

So far all the other districts in the Division and Patna itself, after 
the outbreak, remained tranquil ; the Rajas of Bettia and Hatwa came 
forward with offers of assistance, placed men and elephants at the 
disposal of (Government, and have given praiseworthy aid and support 
to (jovernment during the whole progress of the rebellion, for which 
they have received suitable thanks. 

About this time the Commissioner applied for and obtained per- 
mission to raise a body of inilitar}- police, horse and foot, which he 
deemed it expedient to recruit from the lower castes, whilst Christians, 
European and Eurasian, were, if procurable, to be added to it. 

Thus matters continued up to the 125th. of July, on which day the 
mutiny of the three regiments at Diiiapore was reported to the Com- 
missioner of Patna. 

The circumstances of this mutiny, the march of the mutineers out 
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of the station, the subsequent pursuit, and our disastrous defeat near 
Arrah, I shall pass over without remark, for these events, though matter 
of public notoriety, have not come under my official cognizance, nor 
is it within my province to allude to them except in as far they bear on 
the general affairs of the Division.* I pass on to the time when I 
find a large ])art of the district of Shahabad overrun by the rebels, 
and the station of Arrah actually in the occupation of Koer Singh 
and his mutinous followers. Here a small band of Pluropeans and 
Plurasians, with one native Deputy Collector (all of whose names are 
mentioned belowf) together with a party of fifty of Rattray’s Sikhs, 
were besieged by the enemy in a small bungalow which had been 
fortified by Mr. Hoyle, the railway engineer. 

The story of the gallant little band and their relief by Major Kyre 
has been already told in the narrative furnished by the Hengal (iovern- 
ment. 

After the relief of Arrah, Major Eyre, with 150 Europeans and three 
guns, attacked and dispersed some thousands of the enemy, amongst 
whom were the three mutinous regiments from Dinapore, and sub- 
sequently reinforced by 200 men of H. M.’s loth. Foot, 100 fresh Sikhs 
from Rattray’s battalion, and the 45 from Arrah, under Wake, he attacked 
the enemy’s entrenchments, defeated and followed them up to the 
walls, of Jagdishpur, which was precipitately abandoned by the rebels, 
and afterwards destroyed by Major Eyre. 

Thus was Shahabad cleared for a time of Koer Singh and his 
adherents. 

Whilst hese events were passing, the remainder of the Division had 
not been undisturbed. At Segowlie, in Champaran, almost contem- 
poraneously with the outbreak at Dinapore, Major Holmes’ regiment, 
the I2th. Irregular Cavalry, mutinied, savagely murdered their officers, 
and then attacked the houses of Messrs. Lynch and McDonell, the 

* I ouglil, however, to mention that Mr. R. L. Mangles, of the Civil 
servieo and Mr. J. W. (Jarstin accoiniKinied the pursuing force as volunteers. 
Both these gentlemen were wounded, the latter very severely. He has since 
received an appointment as Deputy Magistrate. 

I Mr. A. Littledale, Judge ; Mr. Comlie, officiating Collector ; Mr. H. C. 
Wake, Magistrate : Mr. Colvin, Assistant Magistrate ; Dr. Halls, Civil 
Assistant Surgeon ; Mr. Field, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent ; Mr. Anderson, 
Assistant in the Opium Agency ; Mr. Hoyle, District Kngineer to the East 
Indian Railway Company ; Saiyad Azini-ud-din Hussain, Deputy Collector ; 
Mr. Dacosta, Munsif ; Mr. Godfrey, Heotl Master Arrah School ; Mr. Cock, 
officiating head clerk, Collectorate ; Mr. Tait, Secretary to Mn Boyle ; Mr. 
Delpiero, Mr. Hoyle, and Mr. D’Souza, Railway Inspectors. . . 
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Deputy Magistrate and Sub-Deputy Opium Agent at Si wan, ^who made 
their escape with difficulty^, eventually marching towards Azimghar. 
On the 30tli. July martial law was proclaimed in the districts constituting 
the Patna Division, viz., Shahabad, Patna, Bihar, Saran, Cliamparan, 
Tirhut ; and on the '31st of the same month, the Governor-f ieneral 
of India in Council extended, to the whole of the Lower Provinces of 
the Presidency of Bengal, the operation of Act XVI. of 1857, which 
made temporary provision for the trial and punishment of heinous 
offences in certain districts. 

It was on this date, July 31st, that Mr. Tayler issued his ill-advised 
order, directing the abandonment of all the out-stations in this Division. 
The question of this order has already been so fully discussed that it 
is necessary to do no more than allude to it here. That it was uncalled 
for, in almost all, if not in every instance, cannot be doubted, and so 
mischievous did I consider it, thjit I at once, with the concurrence of 
the Supreme Government, removed Mr. Tayler from his post of Commis- 
sioner and appointed Mr. Sarnuells in his room. 

At Gaya, Messrs. Money and Hollings by the exercise of their own 
judgment and courage, saved the greater part of the treasure (7 laUts) 
and conveyed it safely to Calcutta. On the ist of August this station 
had been actually abandoned by all the officials ; but these two gentle- 
men, after proceeding about 3 miles, determined on returning. On the 
2nd. Mr. Money called in a detachment of 80 men of H. M.’s 64th. 
Foot, which was proceeding eastward, in order that, if necessary, he 
might send away the treasure under their escort. On the 3rd, having 
received intelligence that Koer Singh intended to despatch one of the 
mutinous regiments to Gaya, it was determined to abandon the station. 
The treasure was taken, and the party fell back on the (band Trunk 
road. The najibs^ emboldened probably by the first abandonment of the 
station, were by this time in a state of mutiny, and before Mr. Money 
had left the station the jail was broken open and the prisoners released, 
and he himself narrowly escaped capture, having only time to mount 
his horse and gallop off, leaving everything behind him. Subsequently 
a night attack was made on the party, resulting in the repulse of the 
assailants, of whom several were killed. Eventually, as I have said, 
the treasure was brought safe to Calcutta. I had previously expressed 
my high approval of the conduct of Messrs. Money and Hollings in 
returning to the station, and had directed them, in case of their being 
compelled to retire, to fall back on the Trunk road in preference to 
retreating to Patna. It is as well to add here that Gaya was re-occupied 
on the 1 6th of August without opposition. Much damage had been 
done in the station, but all by the bad characters of the place and 
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the released convicts, who left as soon as the relieving force appeared. 
No other enemy approached the place, and but for Mr. Tayler’s order 
its tranquillity need not have been disturbed. A special acknowledgment 
of the services of Messrs. Money and Hollings was made by Govern- 
ment, and ?^Ir. Hollings, who was previously Sub-Deputy Opium Agent 
in the district, was made a Deputy Magistrate with an increase of 
allowances. Lieutenant 'riiomson, H. M.’s 64th. regiment, with his 
detachment, received the thanks of Government for the special service 
rendered by them in escorting the treasure to a place of safety. After 
the re-occupation of Gaya a party of 50 najih, under Mr. Colin Lindsay, 
was sent from thence to relieve the Tehta Sub-Deputy Opium Agency, 
reported to be besieged. In a village near Jahanabad, midway between 
Patna and Gaya, Mr. Lindsay attacked and defeated a body of 200 armed 
men, killing 7, wounding 5, and taking 9 prisoners. Mr. Lindsay burnt 
the village. The behaved admirably. The of Jahanabad, 

Ramphal Singh, lost a leg in the fight. He afterwards died of 
his wound, but his son has been pensioned by Ciovernment. Mr. 
Whitecombe, of the Railway Department, accompanied the expedition, 
and the acknowledgments of Government were returned to him for 
his conduct. ^Ir. Lindsay was also thanked for the spirited behaviour 
which he had displayed on this and other occasions ; but he was 
recommended . to be cautious in so serious a matter as burning villages, 
which may be occupied by armed men, without the consent or participa- 
tion of the principal inhabitants. The najibs^ who behaved so well 
here, were afterwards rewarded. 

'I'he out-stations of Shergati and Nawada had also been abandoned. 
Orders were given to the officers to return at once to their posts. 
Mr. Vincent, in charge of the out-station of Barh, happened to be 
at Patna when Mr. Taylcr issued his order ; he however, returned to 
his station without orders, and maintained peace and tranquillity in his 
district during the whole time of the disturbances. 

Muzuffarpur was similarly abandoned in obedience to Mr. fayler’s 
order ; but Mr. E. Lautour, Collector and ofliciating Magistrate, who 
had in vain attempted to persuade the residents to remain, after proceed- 
ing to Dinapore, returned immediately of his own accord to Muzuftarpur, 
where he found everything quiet. A small detachment of the I2th 
Irregulars bad mutinied on the abandonment of the station, but had 
been repulsed by the najibs and some barkandazes in an attack on 
the treasury, the Jail and the (iovernment offices, and, after plundering 
the residences of the judge and the Collector, had gone off accompanied 
by a thana jamadar and four or five of the new police sauuirs. At 
Motihari the Magistrate, Mr. Raikes, had left his station on the mutiny 
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of the 1 2th Irregulars at Segowlie (in his immediate proximity), biit had 
immediately returned to it, and refused again to leave his post. 

Chapra had been abandoned on the news of the Segowlie outbreak. 
It was re-occupied on the 12th, when everything was found in a 
tranquil orderly state, with the jail and treasury untouched, and the 
detachment of najibs loyal. Order had been preserved by a native 
gentleman, Kasi Ramzan Ali, who received the thanks of Government, 
and has since been more substantially rewarded. His conduct on this 
occ.asion is deserving of the highest praise. 

On the 8th. August, Sasseram was attacked and plundered by 2,000 
of the rebels from Arrah. Shah Kabiruddin, whose influence over the 
IMuhanimadans in the neighbourhood was very great, kept the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood in good heart, and did his utmost to 
assist the Government. The Shah’s conduct on this occasion was very 
praiseworthy, and he has since been thanked and rewarded. 

Koer Singh, with a tew followers and his relative Ummer Singh, 
hung, for some time, about Rhotas and its neighbourhood, and were not 
ejected without difficulty. 

Disturbance had been caused in the Nawada district by a rebel 
named Hyder Ali Khan. He and one or two of his followers were 
captured by the police, and cjipitally punished, and the rest dispersed. 

In consequence of the exposed stale of the districts of Shahabad and 
Chapra on the abandonment of Gorakpur, the Arrah establishments were 
removed to Buxar. 

I'w'o 6-pounders were at this time placed at the disposal of Lieute- 
nant Stanton, of the Engineers, for the protection of the passage of the 
Sone at Barun. 

About this time Honorary Magistrates were appointed from among 
the indigo planters in the Chapra, Chainparan and Tirhut districts. They 
were authorized to raise small and efficient bodies of police for the pro- 
tection of their immediate neighbourhood. The arrival of two Gurkha 
regiments in the Champatan district had restored confidence in that 
qiiarter. 

I must not omit to mention in this place the loyal spirit di'^pl.ayed by 
a ::amindar in Tirhut, who, as the only means in his power of doing 
service to the State, and showing his loyalty and devotion, tendered a 
donation of Rs. 25,000 to Government. The name of this gentleman is 
Bishur Parkas Singh. 

The 5th. Irregular Cavalry, which had mutinied at Bhagalpur on 
the 14th. of August, as will be detailed hereafter, after remaining for 
some time in the Sonthal Par^anas^ was now moving on Gaya, vid 
Nawada, plundering as they went. No troops could be spared tO 
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attack them, and Captain Rattray, who was stationed here with the 
Head Quarters of his Battalion, did not feci himself sufficiently strong 
to move out to any distance against them. At length, having destroyed 
the public buildings at Nawada, they approached Cnya, and Captain 
Riittray proceeded to encounter them at a fevv miles distance from the 
station ; but after a severe skirmish, in which, though siififering severely 
themselves, they inflicted considerable loss on the police Battalion, they 
evaded him and got to Gaya before he could reach it. Here they made 
an unsuccessful attack on a house which had been fortified for the pro- 
tection of the residents, but succeeded in breaking open the jail and 
liberating the prisoners. They failed in an attempt to plunder the 
town, and, after murdering the Munsif of Bihar, rode off for Tikari 
and the Sone. 'fhese events took place on the 8th. and yth. of 
September. After having committed every species of lawless act in their 
progress through the Bhagalpur and Bihar Divisions, they ultimately 
left the Division, no further attempt to stop them having been practicable. 

A Naval Brigade, under Captain Sotheby, of H. M. S. Pearly was, 
during this month, despatched for service in the Patna Division. 

Whilst Ummer Singh, with the 5th Irregulars and other followers, 
was hanging about the neighbourhood of Sasseram, Lieutenant Stanton, 
of the Engineers, moved out from Dehri with a party of Sikhs in search 
of escaped prisoners, plunder, &c. In the village of Etwa some property 
belonging to Mr. Solano was discovered. The house in which the 
property was found was set on fire by order of Lieutenant Stanton. 
The inhabitants of a neighbouring village took the opportunity of firing 
other houses^ and, the work of destruction once commenced, the whole 
village was destroyed. I did not, in this instance, disapprove of this 
wholesale distruction. It was not undeserved, for every inhabitant of 
the village was believed to have taken part in the late disturbances, and 
an example such as this was likely to have a salutary effect. 

A portion of Colonel Fischer’s Column, which had been moving 
along the Oand Trunk road, was permitted by the Supreme Govern- 
ment to halt at Dehri on the Sone ; whilst I had directed Captain 
Rattray to send to the same position as many of his Sikhs as he could 
spare from the defence of Gaya. Colonel Fischer reached the Sone on 
the 23rd of September. 

Sasseram and its neighbourhood was now the part of the Division 
most liable to disturbance. Some uneasiness was still felt in the 
neighbourhood of Nawada, but it was gradually settling down since 
the return of the Deputy Magistrate ; and the whole of Bihar was 
gradually returning to a sense of security. The late nazir of Patna 
exerted his influence to restore order, and sent in many prisoners. 
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Shah Kabiruddin, of .Sasserain, had continued to make himself useful 
and prove his loyalty, and was rewarded with a khihit of io,oco Rupees 
and a samui under the seal and si^jnature of the (iovernor (icneral. Uut 
a complete feeling of security could hardly be expected to exist. In 
the beginning of October Ummer Singh and the 5th. Irregulars were 
still in the neighbourhood of Rhotas. Bihar was constantly disturbed 
by reports that the mutineers of the Kamghar Battalion, who had 
broken out in Chota Nagpur, were intending to move in that direction. 
Rumours were current that Koer Singh meditated a return to .Shahabad ; 
whilst uneasiness was kept up along the frontier on the banks of the 
(jogra by the abandonment of Gorakpur by the authorities, and its 
occupation by the nasir^ who had been joined by a portion at least of 
the mutinous 12th Irregulars, and was said to be daily strengthening 
himself. At the suggestion of the Commissioner, Captain Sotheby’s 
Naval Brigade was now sent to Buxar, with two mountain howitzers 
added to its equipment. This relieved the detachment of Sikhs at that 
station, who were thence moved for service in the interior of the district. 

On the 28th September, Lieutenant Baker, 2nd in command of 
Rattray’s Sikhs, surprised Ummer Singh’s village of Sarohi. Here a 
quantity of grain and some ammunition were seized. Ummer Singh 
was not in the village. A jamadar^ a havildar^ and two sepoys were 
captured in the place, and hanged two days afterwards. IVcviously to 
this— from apprehension of possible contingencies— the sawars of the 
Sikh Battalion had been disarmed ; but they took part in this affair and 
behaved so well that at Captain Rattray’s request I consented to their 
having a further trial. 

In answer to a communication 1 from the Raja of Bettia, received 
early in October, I announced to him the capture of Delhi and relief 
of Lucknow under (Generals Havelock and Outram, and at the same 
time I directed the Commissioner of Patna to spread this intelligence 
throughout his Division. Outrages continued to t ike place in the villages 
of the neighbourhood of Arrah, and Bihar was still in an unsettled 
state. A marauder named Jodhur Singh, with a band of Bhoji)ur 
men, was doing much mischief, making grants to his followers and 
alleging that the British rule was at an end, yet, notwithstanding all 
this, as the time for the collection of revenue approached, large sums 
came into the treasury, /.amindars who were unable to collect their 
rents sent in gold coins and old rupees, which were afterwards redeemed, 
and in some parts of the district the usual advances for Opium culti- 
vation had been made and received, 'fhese things show the confidence 
that was felt in the strength and^permanence of our rule. 

On the 29th September an action was fought at Chatra, in Chotti 
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Nrtgpur, betweon a force under Major English and ihe mutineers of the 
Ramghar batt.ilion. 'Fhe fugitives from thence, joined by some of Koer 
Singh’s men, took up a position in the village of Akbarpur. Here 
Captain Rattray attacked them on the 3rd of October with his Sikhs 
and saivars, and drove them with some loss into the jungles towards 
Rhotas. On this occasion too, the cavalry of the Battalion, though 
without their carbines and armed only with takvars^ behaved loyally and 
well, and showed great courage, and I in consequence intiFiiated to 
Captain Rattray that their carbines might be restored to them. 

The approval of Government was conveyed to Maharaja Chattar- 
dhari Singh, of Hatvva, for the services he had rendered to the British 
troops, and the measures he had taken against the rebels. 

Meantime fresh alarm was caused in the district of Bihar by the 
movements of two companies of the 32nd N. I., which had mutinied in 
the Bhagalpur Division. Owing to some misapprehension of orders, 
the detachment of H. M.’s 53rd Regiment, under Major English, which 
had been directed t6 proceed 10 (iaya for the protection of that place, 
halted at Shergati, and it was apprehended that these mutineers, fob 
lowing the route taken by the 5th Irregulars, might, in consequence of 
the delay, anticipate the arrival of this detachment. Precautions were, 
therefore, taken both at Nawada and (kiya ; 150 prisoners were removed 
from the former to the latter place, whilst preparations were made for 
forwarding these and other.s from Gaya to Patna, shouhl it prove neces- 
sary ; the nion<*y in the treasury was expended in o[)ium advances ; 
the records were removed to a place of safety, which the residents in- 
tended to defend with a garrison of 50 men. 

The mutineers, however, continued their march through the districts 
of IPihar and Patna without visiting Gaya, and on the 22nd of October 
Major English reached that place. 

Notice of the movements of the mutineers was sent to C«aptain 
Rattray .n order that he might, if possible, intercept them. I directed 
Major Simpson at Hazaribagh to send as many as he could spare of the 
detachment of Sikhs at that place to reinforce Captain Rattray, whilst, 
on my representations to the Supreme (jovernment, a wing of H. M.’s 
13th Regiment with two guns, was sent up to Raniganj to be ready to 
move in any direction ; this being a precautionary measure in case the 
Head Quarters of the 32nd should follow the example of the two mu- 
tinous companies. 

A party of 42 uajibs^ sent out to effect the capture of Jodhur 
Singh, failed in their object. He had taken up his position in a strongly 
fortified house surrounded by lofty mud walls loop-holed. Ait attempt 
to force an entrance was repulsed, and the attack was, for the present. 
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abandoned. Shahabad was becoming more settled, notwithstanding the 
presence of Ummer Singh in the district. Both his and Koer Singh^s 
estates were declared forfeited to Government. 

In Saran fears continued to be entertained of an advance from the 
(lorakpur direction, and the Commissioner had advanced one of the 
Gurkha regiments for the the protection of the frontier. This regiment 
left Segowlie on the 17th ( 3 ctober. The Naval Brigiide was also ordered 
to Chapra, and, pending the arrival of the Jamna armed Steamer, the 
Patna steam ferryboat was detained for service in the Gogra. 

In a minute addressed to the Government of India, I suggested the 
re-organization of the Patna station-guards {.najibs) upon the footing of 
Captain Rattray’s Police Corps. This has been since sanctioned, and 
the approval of the Supreme (iovcrnmcnt has also been given for 
raising a regiment of irregular cavalry in the Bihar Division. 

The two companies of the 32nd mutineers had, unopposed, continu- 
ed their march through the Division, and crossed the Sone at Arwal 
ghai on the 24th of October ; and in the meantime a 2nd detachment 
of two comp«anies of the same regiment, who were proceeding from 
Barhait, in the Sonthal PafganaSy to the Head Quarters of the regiment 
at Suri, mutinied en roti/e, and followed the general direction taken by 
the previous detachment and the 5th Irregulars. Had it been found 
practicable to pursue them immediately, it is impossible that they could 
have escaped. 

It was on the 17th of October that they broke out into mutiny at 
Rampiir Hat, and it was not till the 24th of that month that two compa- 
nies of H. M.’s 13th and a portion of the Yeomanry were sent in pur- 
suit. They had thus a start of six days, still it was hoped that, though 
the pursuing column might not come up with them, yet that they would 
be kept in a state of hurry and alarm, and that the calamitous conse- 
quences of their march might thus be in some degree mitigated. 
Lieutenant Boddam, of the Artillery, an officer well acquainted with the 
country through which they would have to pass, and who throughout 
the whole period of the disturbances had done admirable service, was 
sent with the pursuing column. It is as well briefly to add here that 
this second body of mutineers, following nearly in the track of the first, 
on reaching Nawada, were attacked by the force under Major English on 
the 2nd November. After losing several killed and wounded, the main 
body escaped and forded the Sone at Arwal. On the 6th Captain 
Rattray met them at a place called Danchuti, and a severe fight took 
place, lasting for many hours. The sepoys on this occasion fought 
with great obstinacy. The advantange of position w'as all on their side. 
Dislodged with considerable difficulty from plots of sugar-cane, in which 
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they had established themselves, they retreated on the village of 
Danchua, where, protected first by a mud wall in front of the village on 
which our guns could make no impression, and then fighting persistent- 
ly from house to house, they were able, in some measure, to maintain 
their position, till, night closing in, they made good their retreat, and by 
a march of 40 miles, escaped from the district, and evaded all further 
pursuit. Their loss was heavy, nor was the victory gained without a 
considerable loss on our side, including Lieutenant Boyd, a very gallant 
and promising young officer, who was doing duty with the battalion. 
Mr. E. B. Baker, Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram, was present, qnd 
took part in the engagement. 

The first detachment had previously crossed the (Irand Trunk road 
about 36 miles in advance of Dchri, actually underl the eye of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who was at that time travelling up 
country by dak. 

The Saran district during this time did not remain unscathed — 500 
men from Gorakpur having entered the district and plundered two 
factories, one belonging to a native, Baburam, the other to Mr. Macleod, 
the European assistants of the latter having barely time to escape. 

1 directed the Commissioner to do the best he could for the defence 
of the district, making use of the two Gurkha regiments and of the 
Naval Brigade, but for the present to act strictly on the defensive ; and 
I now made an application to the Supreme Government, requesting that 
European officers should be attached to the Gurkhas. This was im- 
mediately accorded ; but pending permission, the Brigadier in command 
at Dinapore liad, at the instance of the Commissioner, sent some 
officers to do duty with the force. One of the rej'iments, together with 
Captain Sotheby’s Naval Brigade, was stationed at Siwan, ilie other at 
Motihari and subsequently at Bettia, and no further attack was made 
from the Gorakpur direction. 'I'he Jamm^ as has been previously 
stated, was ordered to enter the (lOgra ; but her Commander reported 
that there was not sufficient water for her ; much later, however, in the 
dry weather, tJie Jamna was able to proceed up the (iogra. For the 
present she was employed in guarding the Sonepur <^hat during the 
annual fair. Every thing went off quietly at this fair, and Mr. Macleod 
purchased a large quantity of draught bullocks and some horses on 
the part of Government. 

A body of European mounted police was about this time (beginning 
of November) sanctioned for the Bihar district, and a Commandant and 
26 men were entertained and sent up. This has been found a very useful 
body. Trials under Act XVT of 1857 Inid been going on in aU the dis- 
tricts of the Division, .Some few men had been executed, and many 
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more sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. The statistics of 
these trials have been so fully detailed in the weekly narratives that I 
shall not make any further allusion to them 

Ummer Singh and his followers continued to infest Rhotas and its 
neighbourhood, and on one occasion a relative of his, with a party of 
marauders, crossed the Sone for the purpose of plunder. 

Shah Kabiruddin more than once proposed to raise a body of men 
at Sasseram to act against them, and I called for a report on this subject 
from the local authorities, who, however, did not give their support to 
the scheme. The Commissioner also strongly represented the necessity 
of clearing out Rhotas, and I communicated his views to the Supreme 
(iovernment ; but, about the middle of November, Urnrner Singh was 
said to be deserted by tlie rabble who had hitherto followed him, and to 
have taken refuge in Chainpur with the fugitive mutineers of the 3?.nd 
Native Infantry. Shahabad was becoming tranquillized. 

In the districts to the North of the Ganges everything reiliained quiet. 
A meditated attack on the Mohowla Raja by Rit Hhanwar Singh, a rela- 
tive of Koer Singh, was checked by the advance of the Siwan llrigade 
At this lime, had it been in the power of the authorities in the Central 
Provinces to afford efficient co-operation, I had intended making a move- 
ment towards (iorakpur with the Naval brigade and Gurkhas ; but on 
being informed of their inability to act in concert with this movement, 

I directed the Commissioner to be cautious in making any ailvance, and 
on no account to allow the troops to move beyond Selimpur. A brahmin, 
taken in the camp of the Naval brigade with seditious letters in his pos- 
session, was tried by Court .Martial and shot. 

'J'he detachment of (iurkhas at bagha on the Gogra, captured 
19 of a party of rebels armed with fire-locks, swords &c., who had 
crossed into Champaran ; but these districts generally were tranquil and 
quiet. 

Some uneasiness was felt in the bihar district on account of pre- 
parations made by the Rani of Tikari, who was reported to be collect- 
ing men and to be mounting guns on her fort. 

In Shahabad Ummer Singh was now said to be a fugitive lurking in 
jungles and caves, with only seven or eight followers ; but the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhotas was still infested by banditti who did some mischief. 
The inhabitants of a village near Akbarpur successfully repulsed an 
attack made by a suhadar and 50 sepoys, wounding the subadar and 
three of his men. 

Another party of sepoys crossed the Sone and set fire to the bungalow 
belonging to the bengal Coal Company at budwa, destroying much 
property. In the districts North of the Ganges a new element of danger 
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was at this time added by the mutinies of the detachnients at Dacca and 
Chittagong. It was feared that the 73rd regiment at Jalpaiguri, as well 
as the risalas of Irregular Cavalry, would follow the example set by these 
detachments, and joining them would attempt to make their way 
through these districts into Oudh. Great panic in consequence prevailed, 
and this extended even to Patna, where the natives were reported to be 
sending away their wives and children. I urgently represented the 
matter to the Supreme (Government ; but it was at that time found 
impossible to spare any of the troops that were moving upcountry. The 
Yeomanry Cavalry, then at (Gaya, were, however, placed at my disposal, 
and I directed them to proceed into Tirhut with all practicable desjJatch 
for the protection of Muziififarpiir and the (Government Stud at Piisa. 
The danger, howexer, which at the time seemed so imminent, passed 
over, and Tirhut and the other northern districts remained undisturbed. 

I was at this time informed by the Supreme (Government that 
Maharaja4|(ang llahadur was about to inarch an Army into our terri- 
tories to co-operate with us, and that His Excellency might be expected 
at Segoxvlie about the 19th December. I at once directed the Commis- 
sioner to issue orders for the collection of all necessary supplies and for 
the affording all .'jssistance that might be required for the Nepalese 
Army. 

Considerable alarm was caused in the Shahabad district early in 
December by a report, seeming to rest on reliable grounds, that a body 
of 2,000 sepoys were about to cross the Gogra near Barha Pre- 

parations were made for opposing them ; but the report proved subse- 
quently to l^e altogether groundless. 

A reward of 1,000 Rupees xvas offered for the apprehension of 
Ummer Singh, and a smaller reward for the capture of Sarnam Singh, 
a rebel ringleader, xvho had lately attacked the Telkap indigo factory, 
murdering three factory servants and a police barkandaz. 

On the Gorakpur frontier a party of (Gurkhas, under Lieutenant 
Burllon, made a successful expedition to Bhanuli in Gorakpur, recovering 
a large number of hackeries and cattle. 

A small body of rebels crossed from the Gorakpur into the Saran 
district, and attacked the post of Gathni, which was held by a detach- 
ment of 55 Sikhs, who, thinking a large force was on them, fled. Rein- 
forcements were promptly sent by Colonel Roweroft from the Gurkhas 
and Naval Brigade ; but the enemy had made his escape across the 
river before the party came up. Captain Rattray had frequently repre- 
sented the partial disorganisation of his corps caused by his having to 
detach so many different parties from Head Quarters. I now directed 
him to hold himself in readiness to proceed to Arrah, informing him that 
6 
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arrangements woukt be made for calling in as many as possible of these 
detachments. This, too, was an arrangement that would tend nnich to 
the pacification of the country in the neighbourhood of Arrah. I also 
desired that Mr. Wake, the Magistrate of Arrah, should send in a 
scheme for strengthening the local Police. 

On the 15th December two regiments of the force, under Maharaja 
Jang IPihadur, arrived at Champaran, and another on the 19th. Mr. 
Richardson, Collector of Saran, was sent to superintend the collection 
of supplies, carriages, &c., for the force, a duty which he most satisfac- 
torily performed. Messrs. Raikes and O’Reilly also exerted themselves 
in a very praiseworthy manner, as did Mr. Dampier of Tirhut. 

The services of * Mewa Lai, the faujdari nazb\ and Munshi Zinat 
Hossain, the Oovernment vakil «at Gaya, were brought to notice by the 
Magistrate, and suitably rewarded. 

On the 23rd December Captain Ratiray arrived at Arrah with the 
Head. Quarters of the Battalion. Some uneasiness continued to be felt 
in the Shahabad district, and more particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sasseram. In Bihar all was quiet. An extra police force of 250 men 
was at this time sanctioned for the sub-division of Nawada. 

In the districts north of the Ganges a feeling^ of insecurity still 
prevailed in consequence of the near neighbourhood of the Gorakpur 
rebels, some of whom, indeed, were occupying posts on this side of the 
Gogra ; nor had anxiety yet ceased as to the movements of the mutinous 
from Jalpaiguri and the sepoys from Dacca, who were moving 
along the Tarai to the north of Tirhut. The Yeomanry Cavalry were 
still in a position to protect Muzuffarpur and Ar/ah. 

On the 23rd of December Jang Bahadur, with the main body of his 
army, arrived at Bettia, and on the same day (jcncral MacCiregor, who 
had been appointed Military Commissioner with His Excellency, also 
reached that place. All arrangements for carriage and supplies had been 
satisfactorily completed. 

On the 26th of December, at Sohanpur, on the Gorakpur frontier, 
Colonel Roweroft, commanding the force consisting of the Naval Brigade 
and detachments of two Gurkha regiments, 50 of Rattray’s Sikhs, in all 
less than a thousand men, defeated a force under the naib nazir Mashraf 
Khan, consisting of not less than 6,000 or 7,000 men, amongst whom 
were 1,100 or 1,200 sepoys. Of the rebels 120 are said to have been 
killed, whilst Colonel Roweroft lost only one dooly-bearer killed, and one 
man, a Gurkha subadar^ wounded. 

On the same day a fight took place at Sahibganj, 5 miles from Pipra, 
between 2 regiments sent out by Maharaja Jang Bahadur and a party. 
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of rebels, 4 of whom were killed and several wounded, ihc Gurkhas 
losing only one man killed and 3 wounded. 

These successes had the effect of clearing the districts of the Patna 
Division north of the Ganges. The Mah.iraja of IJettia received my 
acknowledgments for the service he had rendered in assisting to prevent 
the rebels from crossing the Gandak. 

Early in January 1858 Colonel Roweroft and his force moved into the 
Gorakpur district, so that his future proceedings do not come within the 
scope of this narrative. 

On the 13th January, the Deputy Magistrate at Sasserain ,veported 
that Ummer Singh, being pressed by a force despatched from Mirzapur, 
had reoccupied Rhotas ; but that no troops, European or native, were 
available at Sasseram to co-operate with the Mirzapur party. Colonel 
Michcll was now commanding at that post, and I directed Captain 
Rattray to return to Sasseram, and give the assistance of his Rattalion in 
clearing out and (^ccu|)ying Rhotas. 

Bihar was meanwhile perfectly quiet. One hvndred sailors, with 
officers of the Indian Navy, bad been sent up to ( Jaya, and arrived early 
in January. Mr. Money reported that two brothers, Rajput ::(iinindars^ 
had offered to bring 500 men to act against Rhotas. Their offer was 
accepted, and they were directed to join (])aptain Rattray’s force. 

Early in February Captain Rattray arrived at Sasserain, and Colonel 
Michell immediately proceeded to organise an advance on Rhotas with'* 
a detachment of II. M.’s 54th, a few men of the Royal Artillery, a portion 
of the Bengal Police Pjaltalion, and sonic levies furnished by r:amindars. 
Colonel Michcll occupied the fort without any opposition, Ummer Singh’s 
rabble having retired on his approach ; but it was evident, from the 
preparations that had been made in Rhotas and its neighbourhood, that 
the enemy had contemplated holding the place in force at some future 
lime ; and it was probably intended to be a rallying point, when the 
rebels should be driven out of Oudh and Gorakpur. 

An attack made by 200 rebels in the beginning of February on 
Akbarpur was repulsed by the zamindars. 

The mutineers of the nth Irregulars and 73rd N, I., who had been 
moving through the Tarat^ were about this time reported to have crosised 
the Gandak, and all fear of their entering the Patna Division was at an 
end. 

In anticipation of the permission of the Supreme Government, I 
authorized the authorities in Tirhut and Champaran to entertain extra 
police to prevent the escape of fugitive mutineers, under the guise of 
pilgrims, into Nepal, during the Shivaralri festival, which took -place 
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on the 12th of February, and the Nepal darbar, with the same object, 
directed the closing of the passes into Nepal. 

At the suggestion of Colonel Michell and Mr. Wake, I sanctioned, 
subject to the confirmation of the Supreme Government, the entertain- 
ment of a levy of 250 men for the occupation of Rhotas. 

This has been organized by Mr. Baker, Deputy Magistrate at 
Sasseram, and placed under a very intelligent Non-Commissioned officer, 
.Sergeant Nolan, whose services were placed at my disposal for this 
purpose ; and, while this body was being raised and disciplined, J^hotas 
was occupied by Lieutenant Baker, 2nd in Command of Captain Rattray’s 
Police Battalion, with a large detachment from that corps, which still 
continues to hold it. 

The Deputy Magistrate at Sasseram was also empowered to increase 
his local police. 

The march of H. M.’s 85th regiment through Bihar seemed to offer 
a fitting opportunity for dismantling the fort of Tikari. The regiment 
was, at my request, directed to halt at Gaya, and two companies, with 
the sailors who have been previously mentioned, proceeded to 
Tikari, accompanied by the Magistrate Mr. Money, and his assistant 
Mr. Bayley. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what has been so recently reported of the 
proceedings here, resulting in the discovery of some guns, ammunition, 
&c., the existence of which was persistently denied ; but the concealment 
took place, in all probability, more from fear of the consequence supposed 
to be attendant on their discovery, than from any intention of reserving 
them with a view to future treasonable designs against Government. 

Considering the case in this light, I hesitated to adopt the severe 
measures recommended by the Commissioner, who proposed the partial, 
if not the entire, destruction of the fortifications, and the removal of the 
Rani to Patna. 1 held that the guns and ammunition having been 
seized under the operation of section 26, Act XXVIII. of 1857, the 
penalty therein laid down was all that in strict justice could be enforced, 
and that great allowances were to be made for the circumstances which, 
in the state of partial lawlessness prevailing in the Bihar district, had 
almost compelled the Rani to take up arms for her own protection, as 
she had been actually laid under heavy contribution by the 5th Irregulars 
during their march through Bihar. 

Early in March a large body of rebels was said to be advancing from 
Faizabad in Oudh viA Gorakpur towards the district of Saran. They were, 
however, defeated by Colonel Rowcroft with heavy loss, and the danger 
was thus for the time averted ; but on the 26th March I received positive 
intelligence that Azimghar was occupied and a detachment of H. M.'s 
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37th regiment besieged in their entrenchments at that place, by a consi- 
derable force under Koer Singh. It is hot for me to describe the opera- 
tions at Azimghar on the advance of various detachments to its relief 
from Allahabad, Benares and Ghazipur, or the subsequent defeat of the 
rebels by Sir E. Lugard with the Division which had been despatched 
under his command from Lucknow. All this has doubtless been detailed 
by the Government of the North West Provinces. I return to the rela- 
tion of the measures taken for the defence of the several districts of 
Bihar, and more particularly of Shahabad, which was now again to be 
partially occupied by the rebel forces, and of Chapra, which seemed 
also to be threatened. At the end of March the force in the Division 
was thus disposed. 

At Dinapore, under the Command of Brigadier Christie, were portions 
of each of H. M.’s regiments, the 35th and 37th, in all about 600 ; of 
these 53 were at Patna. 

At Dehri, watching the of the Sone, was the headquarters of 

the Bengal Police Battalion under Captain Rattray, from which he had 
furnished detachments, to Rhotas 250, to Jahanabad, on the Grand Trunk 
road, 100 infantry, with nearly all the cavalry attached to his Battalion, 
besides other parties at Patna, Chapra and elsewhere. 

At Sasseram, under the independent Command of Colonel Michell, 
and afterwards of Colonel Corfield, were from 200 to 300 European 
recruits, with 70 artillerymen and 4 9-pounder guns. Here also was the 
levy before spoken of under Sergeant Nolan, 250 strong. 

At Gaya were 100 sailors under Lieutenant Duval, I. N., and 25 
Europcau police under Mr. Hely. 

I despatched from Calcutta on the 1st of April 100 European seamen, 
accompanied, as usual, by two guns, and I directed the Commissioner of 
Patna to make a requisition on Mr. Yule, the Commissioner of Bhagiil- 
pur, for the: 100 European sailors with their guns, who were then at 
Purnea. 

Both at Arrah and Chapra an entrenched position was established, 
and at the former place, in consideration of its proximity to Jagdishpur, 
were stationed two companies of H. M.’s 35th, which, at the urgent 
representation of Mr. Samuells, the Commissioner, Brigadier Christie 
had sent thither, together with two light howitzers and a handful 
of artillery, the 100 sailors from Calcutta and 100 Sikhs, whom 
Captain Rattray had been directed to send from Dehri. At Chapra 
were posted the 100 seamen from Purnea and about 50 of Rattray’s 
Sikhs, whilst at Siwan was a levy, similar to that at Sasseram, 200 strong, 

* which had been raised and organized under the superintendence of 
Mr. McDonell, the Sub- Deputy Opium Agent. 
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I do not mention the Bihar station-guards, which were scattered 
oyer the Division generally, at tiiflferent stations, for these were uni- 
versally mistrusted, and, as will be seen, it has since been thought 
advisable to disarm them. 

The armed steamers Jamna and Megna were directed to cruise — the 
latter in the Ganges off Ballia, the former in the Gogra, so as to interfere 
with any crossing either into Shahabad or Chapra. 

The fort at Biixar was put into a state of defence, and manned by a 
few seamen from the Jamna, 

Koer Singh, meanwhile, had been driven out of Azimghar by Sir E. 
Lugard 'about the 13th of April, and had been again defeated on the 
20th •at Bansdia by a column under Brigadier Douglas, who closely 
pursued him to the very banks of the Ganges, where so precipitate was 
the flight of the rebels that their guns, treasure and even Koer Singh’s 
palanquin fell into the hands of the pursuing force. A large party 
nevertheless effected the passage of the river at Sheopur, where they 
were said to have been assisted with boats by the rjainindars of that 
place, and made their way to the jungles of Jagdishpur. This was on 
the 2 1st of April. On the 22nd the officer commanding the troops at 
Arrah, Captain TeGrand, having consulted with the civil authorities, 
determined on an attack on Jagdishpur, before the enemy, broken and 
dispirited, should have time to recover its energies or make any efficient 
preparations for defence. 

Accordingly, with the 2 companies of 11 . M.’s 35th, 140 strong, 50 
European sailors and lOo Sikhs, 5 artillerymen and 2 guns, he made a 
night march arriving in the neighbourhood of Jagdishpur before day- 
light in the inorning. When day dawned he entered the jungles, into 
which he had not penetrated far, when, meeting with some slight oppo- 
sition, he ordered a retreat perhaps in the hope of drawing the enemy 
into the open plain. But, whatever may have been his motive for thus 
retiring, the retreat on the part of the Europeans degenerated into a 
panic flight. No entreaties of their officers could induce the men again 
to form and face their pursuers, whilst heat and fatigue did their work 
and proved most fatal enemies. Man after man dropped from exhaus- 
tion ; and Qut of nearly 200 European soldiers and seamen who left 
Arrah, not more than 59 returned alive. Three officers also fell, amongst 
whom was Captain LeGrand, the others being Lieutenant Impcy and 
Dr. Clarke, of H. M.’s 35th. Guns, ammunition, tent equipage, &c., 
fell into the enemy’s hands ; but it is due to the artillerymen to say 
that they fought their guns to the last, and out of the 5 one only e.s- 
caped* The Sikhs behaved with the greatest bravery, forming a rear- 
guard and covering the retreat ; perhaps it is not too much to say, 
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that but for them not a European would hjive returned to Arrah. Their 
loss was lo killed and 5 wounded. Lieutenant Waller, of the late 40th 
N. I., who commanded them, and showed very great gallantry, was also 
severely wounded, nor would he have escaped but for the devotion of 
one of the native officers with the Sikhs, -who gave up his horse to him. 
The name of this officer is Nihal Singh. For this act' of devotion, and 
for his conduct and bearing generally on this occasion, he has received 
the first class of the Order of Merit at the recommendation of Captain 
Rattray. Jamadar Sewdial Singh also behaved with conspicuous bravery, 
.and was presented with the 3rd class of the Order of Merit. 

The enemy followed up the pursuit to within 2 miles of Arrah. 

In Chapra precautions were taken .against any possible advance of 
the enemy in th.at direction, .and, when .an incursion into the district 
seemed imminent, the ladies .and the tre.asure, amounting to 6 lakhs^ were 
taken into Dinapore. 

Great fears were naturally entertained for this district, as it was 
pretty genenally known that in the treasury of the Raja of Hatwa was 
property to the .amount of a crore of rupees (one million sterling), nor, 
in the event of any attempt on the place, should w® have been able to 
render the slightest assistance to this loyal family, who have stood firmly 
by us during the whole disturb.ances. 

Saran, however, was not made the point of att.ack, and, with the 
exception of a few small and scattered parties, no attempt on the part 
of the rebels was made to enter the district. The presence of the 
Steamer famna may have h.ad its effect, and I ought to mention that 
the Mci^na fired into and dispersed more than one body that would 
otherwise have crossed the G.anges into Shahabad. 

It was not till the 30th of April that .any reinforcements reached 
Arr.ah. On that and the following d.ay, a portion of Ih igadier Douglas’ 
column, which had commenced the passage of the Ganges on the 28th 
of April, moved into the station, .and by this time Sir E. Lugard had 
also arrived on the opposite bank and w.as preparing to cross. Measures 
were also t.akcn for reinforcing .Sasser.am, and H. M.’s 6th regiment, 
then in C.alcutt.a, was with .all h.aste dcsp.atched to th.at place. During 
all this time the rebels, emboldened by their success of the 23rd, which 
had added 2 guns .and other arms, with a consider.able qu.antity of 
ammunition, to their equipment, were strengthening themselves at 
Jagdishpur. Discharged sepoys and bad char.acters from the districts 
round were flocking in, and Umnier Singh had joined them with a 
considerable band of followers. 
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It was afterwards found that Koer Singh, who had been wounded 
during the retreat, died very soon after his arrival at Jagdishpiir ; but 
his death was, for some time, carefully concealed by those aliout him, 

as his name has always been a tower of strength to the rebels in this 

part of the country. 

During the first week in May, Sir E. Lugard was engaged in crossing 
his force into Shahabad, and in making his preparations for an attack 
on Jagdishpiir. On the 7th, after an interview on the previous day with 
the Commissioner and Brigadier Christie, he marched to Bihia with a 
force of artillery, 1 3 guns, cavalry about 600, and infantry about 1,400, 
with the intention of advancing on the west, as the rebels had devoted 
all their energies to the defence of the east approach, on which side they 
confidently expected an attack. Having made all arrangements on the 
8th, as fully detailed in his own despatch, he on the 9th moved on 
Jagdishpur, from which the enemy were dislodged after making a deter-- 
mined stand, the casualties on our side being only 2 men slightly 
wounded. But, though driven from their position at Jagdishpur, the 
rebels still held together in the extensive jungle which on all sides 
surrounds it, and on the nth the General, having opened communi- 
cations with Colonel Corfield, who by his direction had moved from 
Sasseram to Piru with between 800 and 900 men, again attacked them, 
Colonel Corfield making a simultaneous attack from the south whilst 
Colonel Robertson on the west, with cavalry and horse artillery, repulsed 
a party, said to be under the leadership of Ummer Singh, which at- 
tempted to break away in that direction. 

In all these operations the enemy suftered very severely. Our loss 
was trifling, and as usual the sun proved more destructive than the sword, 
many, and especially in Colonel Corfield's force, being struck down by 
heat and exhaustion. 

The main body of the rebels had now established themselves in the 
southern part of this extensive jungle. On the 15th they made a faint 
attack on Sir E. Lugard’s position, but retreated as soon as the troops 
moved out. Their strength could not actually be estimated ; but the 
Commissioner was of opinion that there was still a collection of some 
3,000 men, of whom only a portion were sepoys, the remainder being 
composed of fluctuating bodies from the different villages round. 

Parties from time to time detached themselves in different directions ; 
as, for instance, one body of from 300 10400 men crossed the Grand 
Trunk road at Jahanabad, carrying off the horses and burning an 
indigo factory in the neighbourhood. This party afterwards returned to 
the jungle. The attention of the authorities was now directed to the 
destruction of this jungle, and, as its immediate and entire demolition 
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wa6 impossible, it was determined to cut a broad path^ through the jungle 
from east to west with Jagdishpur as its centre, so that the rebels should 
not be able to pass from south to north, or vice versd^ without detection. 
j Sir E. Lug.ird took up a position at Jagdishpur ; but Colonel Corfield 
returned to Sasseram, a movement which he considered necessary for 
the protection of the (irand Trunk road. 

'riiis was the state of affairs till the 26th. On that dtiy Sir E. Lugard 
having first despatched a party of cavalry and artillery to Dalipur to 
divert the enemy’s attention, whilst H. AI.’s loth Foot, under the com* 
mand of llrigadier Douglas, marched through the jungle to attack the 
enemy’s rear, moved with the main body of his forces on their position 
at the village of Mitha, on the south western skirt of the jungle. 

Almost as soon as .our forces came in sight, the rebels, having fired a 
few rounds from the two howitzers captured in the disastrous affair with 
the detachment of the 35th, abandoned them and fled precipitately. 
They were pursued for some miles by the loth Foot, who at length were 
obliged to desist from fatigue, and subsequently 500 of the rebels were 
believed to have succeeded in returning to the jungle. Besides the guns, 
two elephants and some baggage and supplies fell into our hands. 

So far the remainder of the district had continued comparatively 
quiet. A rebel named Futteh Singh, who gave some trouble last year, 
collected some followers in the Bihar district ; but the Deo Raja volun- 
teered to put him down, and the Sonepura Raja had actually attacked 
and driven him from a position he had taken up, for which service he has 
received the commendation of Government. A few scattered bodies in 
twos and threes made their way into the Chapra district, more with the 
idea and hope of eluding pursuit and returning to tbeir villages than 
with any hostile intention. 

The rebels, during the whole time of their occupation of a portion of 
the Shah.'ibad district, had levied contributions on all the neighbouring 
villages, and taken severe vengeance on all whom they considered to be 
their enemies. As an instance of their barbarity I may mention that a 
barkandaSf who was conveying a letter from Arrah, having fallen into 
their hands, they cut off the unfortunate man’s nose and right hand, .and 
in this state dismissed him, nor w.as this a solitary instance of their 
cruelty. 

Sir E. Lug.ard now moved from his standing camp .at J.adgishpur 
which was becoming unhealthy, and occupied a post on the e.ast side of 
the jungle. On the 2nd of June, h.aving received trustworthy intelligence 
of the rebel position, he .advanced on it from the eastward, (Brigadier 

* An estimate made showed that it would have employe<l 3*20,000 men 
6 weeks to cut it all down. 
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Douglas having been sent to occupy Dalipur on the west,) and attacking 
the rebels at a place called Akarwa, took them completely by surprise, 
and drove them into the north east corner of the jungle, killing between 
30 and 40 of them. He then extended a line of sentries through the 
jungle completely from east to west, so as to prevent their recrossing 
this line. On the 3rd the General again attacked them at Hhitaura, and 
obtained a complete success, their loss being very severe, not less 
probably than 200. Four elephants were captured. 

On that night the rebels under U miner Singh, who was seen by the 
villagers mounted on a white horse and clothed in armour, evacuated 
the jungle in a body, amd moved on Surajpura, and from thence to the 
village of Dhansuki, where they plundered the house of the Dumraon 
Raja’s Dewan. From thence they turned westward, and, crossing the 
Karaninassa, took up a position in the village of (iomhur, which over- 
looks the Cianges. Lieutenant Baker, 2nd in Command of the Bengal 
Police Battalion, started with 60 of his in pursuit of U miner 

Singh ; but, though he marched upwards of 70 miles in two days, he 
failed in overtaking the party of the rebel chief before they had secured 
their position in the village of Gomhur. 

Meanwhile an unfortunate occurrence had taken place in the Chapra 
district, where the daroi^a of 'Pajpur, who had made himself particularly 
active in the apprehension of fugitive mutineers, was murdered by some 
of the scattered bands, whom I have before mentioned as having entered 
that district. The family of this officer will be pensioned. 

At the representation of the Commissioner I applied for an officer to 
command the Siwan Levy, and Captain Miles of the late 23rd N. L, was 
appointed. 

About this time the capture took place of the rebel chief Nishan 
Singh. This man had, from the time of the first outbreak, taken a 
prominent part, and was one of the principal leaders. A reward of 
1,000 Rs. had long been offered for his apprehension. 

He had some days previously left the rebel camp, and proceeded in 
the direction of his own village of Bardeshi. From information fur- 
nished by Mr. Baker, Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram, this capture was 
admirably effected by Sergeant Nolan with a party of the Sasseram 
sclnindis (which arc under his charge). In the absence of any Special 
Commissioner, he was handed over to the military authorities for trial, 
and sentenced to be blown from a gun, and the sentence was carried out. 
He confirmed the intelligence, of which there had previously been some 
sort of doubt, of the death of Koer Singh. 

My commendations were conveyed to Mr. Baker, Sergeant Nolan, 
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and all concerned in this business. The reward was paid*and distributed 
amonjfst the captors. 

The rebel force, which under the conduct of Ummer Singh had, as I 
have stated, taken up their position in the village of Gomhur, were 
burning and destroying in various directions, lirigadier Douglas was, 
however, in pursuit, and reached Buxar on the morning of the 9th of 
June. It was hoped that Colonel Cuniberleclgc, who had moved from 
Ghazipur to Zamania, with a small force of cavalry, infantry and 2 guns, 
would have been able to co-operate from the west ; but, thinking 
»that Ghazipur was threatened, he returned to that place before Brigadier 
Douglas was able to make his attack. On the evening of the 9th, about 
500 men opened a musketry fire on the gun boat, which was lyi^.g 

near (Gomhur. No damage was done to the crew who, under the direc- 
tion of their commander, Mr. Sanderson, kept up an incessant fire on 
the enemy, resulting in their killing one sirdar and 6 men. Mr. 
Sanderson’s spirited conduct received my warm approbation. 

Brigade!' Douglas moved across the Karamnassa on the i ith June 
with the intention of attacking the rebel position at Gomhur, but Ummer 
Singh, without w.iiting the attack, evacuated this post, and once more 
returned to the Jagdishpur jungle with several men. Captain Rattray, 
with 300 or 400 men of his Battalion, was encamped at Rupsagar, and 
the rebels fired a few shots into his camp as they past on their way into 
the jungle, which they reached on the 12th. General Lugard, with II. 
M’s loth Foot and other troops, was at Dalipur, west of the jungle. 
Other parties of the rebels had meanwhile crossed into the Ghazipur 
district, where they did considerable damage. 

On the 15th a portion of those in the Jagdishpur jungle marched for 
the Sone and crossed into the Bihar district, with the supposed intention 
of attacking the fort of Tikari, where a large sum of money, to 20 
lakhs^ was known to be deposited, 'fhey plundered villages on both 
^idcs of the Sone, destroyed two factories belonging to Mr. Solano, and 
surprised and burned the tJuina of Bikram in Bihar. General Lugard 
had meanwhile moved into Arrah, and his force was so much knocked up 
as to be unable to take up arms in pursuit of these marauding parties. 
Captain Rattray was left with his Sikhs to watch the jungle and protect 
the men employeil in cutting it down ; but he also retired into Arrah on 
the 17th June, being pressed for su|)plics and much outnumbered by the 
enemy in his neighbourhood. This move he had been directed to take 
in case of Ummer Singh showing himself with any force at Jagdishpur. 

Colonel Longden, however, with a portion of '^Tjneral Lugard’s force, 
pushed across the .Sone towards Dinaporc with a view of preventing 
any attack on the city of Patna. Nor was this uncalled for. It vyas 
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notorious that the rebels had entered the Patna district, and, as has been 
shown, had destroyed the Bikram thana at a distance of not more than 
i6 miles from the city Itself, which was incapable of resisting any attack, 
whilst the opium godown (and this too at the manufacturing season) 
was entirely destitute of means of defence, the small party of Sikhs, 
which had hitherto guarded it, having been sent off to join the head 
quarters of their Battalion at Jagdishpur, where their services seemed 
urgently required, and a similar party from Chapra, upon which the 
Commissioner had depended, having meanwhile been despatched to 
Siwan for the protection of the Saran frontier, which was theh threatened. 

Patna, however, was not attacked, owing, probably, to the movement 
of our troops under Colonel Longden. Of the rebels who had crossed 
the Sone the main body were led by Jodhur Singh, a man whose name 
has been before mentioned in the course of the narrative, originally 
possessing little or no influence, but whom a certain amount of audacity, 
combined with accurate local knowledge and bitter hostility to the 
authorities, have raised to a certain degree of importance. He was, 
at this time, believed to have with him a force of not less than 700 
men ; but the numbers appear to have been somewhat exaggerated, 
and at any rate of regular sepoys he could at no time have had more 
than 150, with perhaps double that number of half-armed rabble, — a 
quite sufficient number, however, to do very serious damage, where no 
resistance could be immediately organised. 

It was apprehended from the first that Gaya and its jail would again 
be attacked, and Mr. Money, the Magistrate, applied for assistance to 
Captain Young, who was at that time at Shergati with a detachment of 
Madras Rifles. He brought 300 men into (iaya, and two companies of 
of the same regiment, which afterwards arrived at .Shergati, were also 
directed by the military authorities to proceed to (laya. 

In a consultation with Mr. Money, Captain Young gave it as his 
opinion that the position of the jail was untenable, and Mr. Money 
consequently determined on despatching 156 of the worst prisoners 
under a portion oixh^najib guard (Bihar station-guards) to .Shergati. 
This detachment broke into mutiny on the road within six miles of 
Shergati, shot their native officer, and released the prisoners. Nine of 
them went oflf to join the rebels, whilst the remainder, with 8 of the 
prisoners whom they professed to have recaptured, went on to Shergati, 
and alleged that they had been attacked by the enemy, and that the 
release of the prisoners had been forcibly made. This was proved to be 
false, and after trial 18 of the najibs were sentenced to be hanged, 
and the rest — 23— to be transported, and the sentences were carried 
out. The jail at Gaya had meanwhile been left in charge of the remain lcr 
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of the najih guard, and on the night of the 21st. Jnne they reported 
that 200 rebels came quietly to the jail and released the prisoners. The 
whole transaction is mysterious ; but the Magistrate who investigated 
the matter acquitted the guard of any thing more than cowardice. It 
was, however, considered desirable, to disarm the whole of the Patna 
station-guards, who had long been distrusted, and the measure was 
carried out without difficulty. In the same letter in which the Commis- 
sioner conveyed the news of this third release of the Gaya prisoners 
he brought to notice the systematic plan which the rebels were pursuing 
throughout the districts in which they had established a footing. 
Revenue was being regularly collected by them, all the Government 
buildings and all friendly villages were destroyed, the police and those 
who had in any way evinced a favourable feeling to (*ovcrnment were 
ruthlessly murdered, and the unfortunate contractor who had supplied 
our troops at Jagdishpur was hanged. On the 24th of June the Jahanabad 
thanay on the road between Gaya and Patna, was surprised, the (lOvern- 
ment buildings burnt, the daroga cut to pieces, and his mangled body 
afterwards hung up by the heels on a tree opposite the site of the thami. 
On the following day a police post was attacked, and one barkandat: 
killed, the rest being able to effect their escape. The Nimanadawa 
dak bungalow was also destroyed on the same day, and jodhur Singh 
is said to have boasted that he would destroy every public building 
between the Sone and Monghyr. Nimanadawa is not more than 10 
miles from Patna, and the Commissioner made judicious arrangements 
for the defence* of the .city in case of an attack, moving a portion of the 
Marine Brigade, with two guns, to the opium godown, and posting 
his police so as to prevent any rising in the city. A reinforcement of 
two companies of FI. .M. ’s loth Foot had been sent from Dinapore. 'fhe 
treasure, amounting to i r lakhsy was moved into the fort, as was also 
the Collector’s office with the records, so as to save guards as much as 
possible. 

But the enemy kept clear of any stations where troops might be 
supposed to be posted, and contented themselves with doing all the 
damage in their power to the scattered thatuis and police stations. 

The Tikari Ranis represented their defenceless condition, and I 
directed Mr. Money to send two companies of the Madras Rifles, 
accompained by a civil officer, for their protection. This has since been 
done, but, though bands of the rebels were constantly in the neighbour- 
hood of that fort,!no attack was attempted by them. 

The Chapra district, which at first was comparatively free from 
invasion, had lately, as I have shown, been infested by small and 
scattered parties of mutineers, and on the night of the 21st June an 
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attack on a somewhat larger scale, by a party variously estimated at from 
100 to 500 men was made on Captain Miles’ post at Etwa. With the 
newly raised Siwan Levy and a few Sikhs he repulsed this attack, 
killing twelve of the enemy, and, a few days later, he in his turn attacked 
them at a place called Lahazi, and, on their taking flight, pursued them 
for some distance, (ireat credit is due to Captain Miles for the service 
he has rendered with this l)efore untried force. 

For the defence of Miizuffarpur and Motihari, which had hitherto 
depended on the najib guards, now disarmed, the Marine Brigade 
>vas sent from J*atna, whilst provision was made for the protection of 
the opium godown by an increase to the detachment from Dinapore. 

On the 29lh June Mr. Money, with a company of the Madras Rides 
under Captain Voung, and 5 European police surprised a party of 
rebels under Hetum Singh, a brother of Jodluir Singh in the village of 
Nimawan. 'Phey fled precipitately, till they reached the banks of the 
river Pun Pun, where they seemed inclined to make a slight resistance ; 
but they eventually made ofl', having lost three of their number. 

Captain Rattray, with a portion of his battalion, 300 Infantry and 
50 Cavalry, had been despatched across the Sone in order to the clear- 
ance of the Gaya district. After dispersing one party of the enemy near 
Arwal s^hat^ his attention was given to the main body under Jodhur 
Singh, of whose movements he had trustworthy intelligence, and on the 
morning of the 4th July he succeeded in coming up with and engaging 
them at a place called Kasma. The particulars of this action have been 
fully detailed in Captain Rattray’s and Mr. Money’s letters, published in 
the Government Gazette ; and it is unnecessary to say more than that 
the Sikhs fought with their accustomed gallantry, that Jodhur Singh’s 
force was completely defeated, with a loss of about 100 men, and 
that this victory had the effect of clearing the whole of the Gaya 
district. 

Soon after this Captain Rattray returned to Dehri, and since then he 
has succeeded in capturing the notorious freebooter Sarnam Singh, and 
destroying the whole of the male members of his family, who formed 
his gang. This man, having established himself on one of the spurs 
of the Rhotas hills, had long been the terror of the neighbourhood. II is 
capture was effected by a clever stratagem, 'i'he few Hindustanis in 
Captain Rattray’s Battalion, numbering not more than 7, and a 
sepoy of the late 56th N. I. having, under the disguise of mutineers, 
obtained access to the robber chief, killed his retainers,* and brought in 
himself as a prisoner. He was afterwards tried, and sentenced to be 
])lown from a gun, and the sentence was immediately carried out. 
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From the Hihar districts north of the Ganges, the rebels, not mce ing 
with the sympathy they expected, seem completely to have retired. 

In Shahabad alone do they now maintain .any footmg, but here they 
are still strong, and more particularly in the neighbourhood of Arrah and 
the country south of it. Lately they for .a short lime occupied, .and cut off 
the communic.ation in, the (irand Trunk road between Benares and 
Sasseram ; but they were speedily dislodged from the position they had 
taken up here. They have carried their marauding expeditions to within 
5 or 6 miles of the station of Arrah, and on one occasion had the hardi- 
hood to .enter that station and burn down a bungalow. They were 
pursued by a small party of Cavalry under Lieuten.int Beadon, and 
eventually by a body of upwards of 200 men consisting of detach- 
ments of II. M.’s 10th and 35th regiments, the Bengal Police Battalion 
an d 3rd Sikh Cavalry under the j)crsonal command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter, commanding at Airah. They came up with the enemy, estimated 
at .about 500, in the village of Sarthua, from which they were dislodged 
with some loss, the only casualties in our side being two privates of H. 
M.’s loth f’oot, slightly wounded, .and two deaths from sun-stroke. The 
village, which belonged to the rebel chief Ummer Singh, was destroyed. 
This occurred on the 7th of July. 

I ought before this to have mentioned that General Litgard, having 
been obliged to leave on sick certificate, the whole of the military 
arr.angements for the expulsion of the rebels has been placed in the hands 
of Brigadier Douglas, and special measures have been taken for the 
protection of the Grand 'rrunk road. 

Mr. Samueils has issued highly judicious orders for the reorganis.ation 
of the police, and, as far as possible, for co-ojieration with the military, 
and I trust the time is not far distant when the w hole province of Bihar 
will be restored to its ordinary tranquillity, though it will prob.ably be 
some time before, we can expect a return of that confidence in our pres- 
tige which has been thus rudely shaken. 

I shall no longer delay th^e conclusion of this paper, which has been 
held back in the hope that circumstances would enable me to report the 
fin.al withdrawal of the rebels and the return of peace to the province ; 
but I must not omit to record the names of those under my jurisdiction 
who have been prominently brought forward in the course of the later 
events. 

Of the ability, ze.al and judgment of Mr. Samuells it is not easy to 
say too much. Accepting the .appointment of Commissianer at a most 
critical tim.e, and under circumsUnces which increased the difficulties 
of that arduous position, he has throughout conducted matters w'ith a 
tact and discretion, and at the same time an untiring activity and enc'-gy 
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which have merited my warmest approbation. A reference to the narra- 
tive will show the extreme difficulties which this Division has presented, 
— a Division whTch internally as well as externally from its position 
in the map, as well as from the character of its semi-military popula- 
tion, has been subjected far more to disturbing causes than any 
other Division in llengal, and, if a part of this province is still 
unhappily convulsed, it is, 1 am bound to say, from no failure on 
the part of Mr. Samuells to make use of such resources as were at his 
disposal. He may point with just pride to the tranquillity that was 
tnaintained through almost the whole of his Division from October in 
last year to .April in this, and even now to the pacific state of the city of 
Patna itself, which was held to be a hot-bed of intrigue and conspiracy, 
but which,' with little but the onlinary means at his disposal, he has 
maintained undisturbed, even though marauding parties of rebels 
approtached to\vithin lo miles of its walls. 

Mr. Samuells has, from time to time, brought prominently forward 
the names of the civil officers in the various districts who have particular- 
ly distinguished themselves, as well jis of the indigo planters and others 
who have come forward to the assistance of (Government. Those who 
did good service ia the earlier part of the rebellion have been already 
conspicuously noticed in the part of the narrative which refers to that 
time. 

Mr. McDonell, Magistrate of Saran, was specially appointed to accom- 
pany the force which, under brigadier Douglas and General Lugard, 
crossed into the Shahabad district from Azimghar. (^f his services the 
Commissioner spe«aks most highly, and I am sure that he deserves all 
that can be said of him. His assistance in crossing the troops into the 
district was most valuable. He was with (General Sir E. Lugard during 
the whole of the operations, and always took the field with the force. I 
have reason to know that the (lencral entertained a ve^ high opinion of 
him. 

Mr. Richardson, Collector of * Saran, who also conducted the duties 
of Magistrate during Mr. McDoneH’s absence, has, on this as on other 
occasions, proved himself a most efficient public officer. He was very 
active and successful in the pursuit and apprehension of mutineers, and 
in every way justifies the high encomium passed upon him by the 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Atherton, the Judge of Saran, has also been very useful and 
energetic since his return to the district. 

Mr. E. McDonell, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent in Saran, has most 
conspicuously distinguished himself from first to last during the whole 
course of the disturbances. Not only has he been most active and 
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energetic in' his own particular department, but, in addition to other 
services which have been already noticed in this narrative, he has raised 
and superintended the drill of the Siwan Levy whic^i, under Captain 
Miles, has done good service in Saran. He has more than confirmed 
the good opinion that was always entertained of him. 

Mr. Pughe, Sub-Deputy Opium Agent, has also merited and received 
high commendation for the manner in which his duties have been per- 
formed under circumstances of great difficulty. 

Mr. Brodhurst, Magistrate of Arrah, has exerted himself very 
strenuously during the occupation of his district by the enemy, and both 
he and Mr. Colvin, his Assistant, (who, it will be remembered, took i^art 
in the defence of Arrah) have been more than once in the hold in the 
course of the late events. 

Mr. E. Baker, Deputy Magistrate of Sasscram, has been obliged 
to take temporary leave on sick certificate. In another narrative (that of 
the Chota Nagpur Division) he has been mentioned as accompanying an 
expedition into Palamau. He has several times taken an active part in 
operjitions in the field, and has conducted his civil duties, which have 
been very onerous, to the entire satisfaction of the Commissioner and 
myself. 

Mr. Dampier, the Magistrate of Tirhul, has received frequent and 
honorable mention from the Commissioner. He is a most energetic 
officer. 

The services of Mr. Money, Magistrate of Gaya, have been prominent- 
ly brought forward in the earJy part of the narrative, and, during the 
late peytial occupation of his district by the relfels, he has again distin- 
guished himself. It has been noticed that he took a personal and active 
part in the pursuit of Jodhur Singh, both with Captain Young and Captain 
Rattray, and was present in the action at Kasma. 

The names of the following gentlemen have been specially mentioned 
by the officers in whose districts they reside : — 

In Tirhut, Mr. Hudson, of Serya factory, Mr. Charles Gale, of 
Deorea, with Messrs. J. Gale and W. Howell, his assistants. 

In Motihari, Mr. J Slade, of Raj pur factory, and Mr. Alexander 
Urquhart. All these gentlemen have been most active in procuring 
information, watching the ferries, and exerting themselves in every way. 
Mr. Urquhhrt also furnished a body of peons to assist the police, and 
gave quarters for two days to a detachment of the marine brigade. They 
have all received my warm acknowledgments. 

Mr. Dampier also mentioned the names of. three of his subordinate 
native officials as deserving of great credit, viz,^ Keola Put, daroga of 
Pusa, Keola Parshad jamadar^ Dani Lai, naib nazit of the faujdari Court, 

7 
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The services rendered by the Rajas of Deo an^l Hatwa have been so 
frequently mentioned that it is unnecessary further to allude to them. 
The Bettia Raja 'has also afforded considerable assistance, and suitable 
acknowledgments have been made to all these noblemen. 

In conclusion I feel that 1 cannot too often repeat my very high 
opinion of the services rendered by Captain Rattray, his officers and his 
Battalion. To dilate on these services is unnecessary. The facts speak 
for themselves. I can only trust that they will receive the rewards which 
their bravery, endurance and successes have so richly merited. 

CHOTA NAGPUR AND CUTTACK. 

During the whole period of the outbreaks, the Division of Chota 
Nagpur has been a source of anxiety and uneasiness, and from time to 
time of embarrassment and difficulty, and even of actual clanger. In 
fact no Division in the whole of Bengal has been subject to such continued 
disturbance as this province. It extends along the whole length of the 
Grand Trunk road from Raniganj almost to Shergati, a distance of not 
less than loo miles, and its scattered and not easily accessible stations 
were garrisoned by native troops who, in almost every instance, 
broke out into open mutiny, the stations being abandoned, the jails 
broken open, and bands of convicts scattered over the face of the country, 
the treasuries plundered, and the lives of the European officers only 
saved by timely flight.' Its population is composed chiefly of half savages, 
ignorant and highly excitable, with a number of petty chiefs able at any 
time to collect a rabble round them, and now formidable from the dis- 
affection of the very troops intended to keep them in check. 

In Palamau, in Chaibassa, and in Sambalpur there have been 
rebellions, the dying embers of which are still feebly smouldering, and 
which have given occasion for the display, in many instances, of native 
loyalty and attachment, and of European courage and conduct. 

In the following narrative I shall, for the' sake of convenience, 
associate the Division of Cuttack with that of Chota Nagpur. Cuttack 
itself may be said to have been altogether unaffected by the recent 
outbreak, except perhaps bn its very borders, where, though the boun- 
daries of the two Divisions (Cuttack and Chota Nagpur) may be geo- 
graphically defined, the tribes and their interests are so mixed up that 
it is difficult to ’distinguish between them. Besides which for *some few 
months the district of Sambalpur, which belonged to the Chota Nagpur 
Commissionership, has, owing to the difficulty of access from the north, 
and the great amount of wiork which pressed on the Commissioner, been 
attached to the Cuttack Division. Very lately, and probably as a 
temporary arrangement, a Special Commissioner has been appointed to 
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Sambalpiir, who, with reference to the still disturbed stnte of the district, 
exercises the chief authority both civil and military. 

So much being premised, I proceed to give a sketch of the events in 
Chofa Nagpur and Cuttack as if they formed a single Division. 

At the commencement of the outbreak, the various stations of Hazari- 
bagh, Ranchi, (or Doranda), Purulia, Chaibassa^ and S^.mbalpur were 
occupied by detachments of the Ramghar Battalion, which consisted of 
a full corps of infantry with cavalry and artillery attached. This, though 
a local corps, was composed, to a great e’xtent, of Hindustanis, in fact of 
the same material as the regiments of the line. 'I'hcre were, moreover, 
two detachments of the 7th and 8th Nt I. at Ranchi and Hazaribagh 
respectively. Trom the former place the detachment of the 7th was sent 
away before* any outbreak occurred, and the uneasiness which the’r pre- 
sence had caused was temporarily allayed. Little confidence was placed 
in tho Ramghar Battalion’s loyalty, which was supposed to depend on 
the fidelity or otherwise of the troops a*t Dinapore, whilst the artillery 
at Ranchi was openly distrusted even by the commanding officer. ,At 
Hazaribaijh in particular great fears were entertained. There was a 
treasury, with upwards of a lakh of rupees in it, and two jails containing 
900 prisoners. No European troops could be spared either to repl.acc 
or disarm these troops, and, beyond temporary additions to the Police 
force at the various statj^^ns, nothing could be done. No overt act was, 
however, committed till the 30th of July, when the troops at Hazari- 
bagh, consisting chiefly of two companies of the 8th N. I., heard of 
the events at f^inapore, mutinied, plundered the -treasury and released the 
prisoners, and, after destroying a great deal of private property, left the 
station. The residents saved their lives by timely flight. 

Meanwhile a detachment of the Ramghar Battalion, with two guns, 
under Lieutenant Graham, had been sent from Doranda to attack the 
two companies of the 8th ; but, having received on the road the news 
of their mutiny, they also broke into open revolt, and seizing the guns, 
ammunition and elephants which accompanied them marched back to 
Ranchi with avowed hostile intentions towards the liritish residents there. 
No doubt existing that the head quarters of the corps stationed at 
Doranda* would join them the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, with the 
other Europeans reluctantly quitted the station, which they had not left 
an hour before the mutineers arriving, having burnt down some of the 
bungalows, took possession of the treasury, containing about a lakh 
of rupees, released the prisoners, and fired cannon at the Church. The 
mutineers were joined by the troops at the military station of Doranda. 

* Ranchi is the civil station, Doranda the military cantonment, separated 
the one from the other by a distance of .3 or 4 miles. 
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The cavalry portion of the force refused to join the mutineers. Those 
with Lieutenant Graham, under Amiadin Khan, stood by that 

officer, and accompanied him to Hazaribagh, where also a few men of 
the infantry, with 2 native officers, had joined him ; whilst a detachment 
at Barhi on the Grand Trunk road, under /ia /3 risaldar Shaikh Mulla 
Baksh were preserving order and doing good service. 

Captain Dalton retreated on Hazaribagh, and, with the small force 
at his command, proceeded to restore order at that place, recovering 
plundered property, recapturing prisoners, arresting suspected persons, 
and reopening the courts and bazars. 

The Ramghar Raja both now and afterwards rendered efficient aid 
to Government, for which he has received my thanks. Captain Dalton’s 
conduct merited my high approval. 

At Purulia events of a similar character took place on the 5th of 
August. Here too was a treasury, containing upwards of a lakh of 
rupees, and a jail with between 200 and 300 prisoners, and, when it 
appeared that th,e outbreak was imminent, the European officers retired 
to Raniganj. 

Immediate measures were taken for the protection of the Grand 
Trunk road ; a part of the wing of Rattray’s Police Battalion was moved 
up from Suri, and a company of H.M.’s 35th was sent to Raniganj. 

Whilst such was the state of affairs in the districts lying along and 
near the Grand Trunk road, great uneasiness was felt at Chaibassa 
and Sambalpur. The principal Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
the former station, on hearing of the mutiny at Ranchi, unnecessarily 
abandoned his station, and placed himself under the protection of the 
Raja of Seraikhela, who furnished him with an escort to proceed to 
Raniganj, and the Raja himself took prompt, and, for the time, successful 
measures for the protection of Chaibassa. 

In consequence of this abandonment of his post, this officer was subse- 
quently removed, and Lieutenant Birch was appointed in his room. 
It appears that, previously to his departure, the principal Assistant 
Commissioner had committed the care of the district to Chakardhari 
Sing, the Raja of Seraikhela, and had issued summonses to the various 
petty chiefs, to send in their separate contingents. There was no back- 
wardness shown except on the part of the Porahat Raja who, from 
jealousy of the Seraikhela chief, refused to send in his quota, or even to 
acknowledge the genuineness of the summons. Had there been any Euro- 
pean officer present, there can be little doubt that the irregular force thus 
collected would have been sufficient to prevent any attempt at mutiny ; 
but, with no one to control them, petty jealousies broke out amongst 
the retainers of the various chiefs, and, thus disunited, they did not 
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venture to act against the disciplined sepoys. But it was not till upwards 
of a month after the Doranda mutiny, and when emissaries from that 
place had been sent, returned, and again been sent to Chaibassa, thdt 
the sepoys, persuaded that the British rule was at an end, at last in the 
beginning of September plundered the treasury, broke open the jail, 
and marching out of the station, after failing to cross the Sangai, which 
was swollen by recent rain, and being subjected to constant harassing 
attacks from bands of Kols, who followed them and cut up all stragglers, 
they finally accepted the invitation of the Porahat Raja, and placed 
themselves and the treasure they had with tjiem under his protection. 
It may very reasonably be supposed that, had not the station been 
abandoned by the chief authority, this detachment, like that at Sambal- 
pur, would have remained staunch to the present hour. 

The subsequent proceedings of the Porahat Raja, with the effects 
they have produced, will form a prominent feature of my narrative ; but 
I must now return to the relation of contemporary events in other parts 
of the Division. 

It was for a long time believed that the companies of the 8th N. I., 
which mutinied at Hazaribagh, had gone off in the direction of Sambalpur, 
and the Commissioner of Cuttack was directed to send a portion of the 
Madras troops, stationed at Cuttack, towards that station. The report, 
however, turned out incorrect, and up to the end of August Captain 
Leigh, the principal Assistant Commissioner, was able to report .ill 
quiet. * 

The subadar in command at this post, Shaik Panch Kowri Khan, 
received* a letter from the native officer who had assumed command at 
Ranchi, directing him to move to the latter station with the treasure, 
releasing the convicts in the jail to act as coolies. The subadar^ however, 
communicated the letter to Captain Leigh, and was using every exertion 
to keep his detachment faithful. 

On the 13th August Captain Dalton found it necessary to fall back 
from Hazaribagh to Bagoda. He was informed, that reinforcements 
would immediately be sent up. 

On the 18th of August I caused martial law to be proclaimed in all 
the districts forming the Chota Nagpur Division. 

On the 28th of August the Commissioner re-occup*ied Hazaribagh 
with 150 Sikhs of Rattray^s Battalion.^ Immediate measures were also 
taken for the re-occupation of Purulia. 

The officers of the Ramghar Battalion were directed to enfiploy them- 
selves in raising a police corps in the Chota Nagpur agency, and I may 
add here that the experiment seems to have been very successful. The 
men entertained are Kols and Sonthals, and in a recent letter received 
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from the Commissioner, he speaks most highly of this new levy, and of 
the great credit due to Lieutenants Reeves and Middleton for the ihanner 
fn which they have brought into a high state of discipline these men 
who, but* a few months §ince, were untaught savages. 

The Ranchi mutineers were still at that station. Some disputes had 
arisen, and the men who had been enlisted in the province were not 
disposed to agree’ with the Hindustanis. Hitherto no division of the 
treasure had taken place, and these native officers, who had their houses 
in the province, seemed to wish to compromise themselves as little as 
possible; and in this state matters remained till the nth September, 
when, after having plundered the town and destroyed some of the public 
buildings, they marched with 4 guns and .a considerable^ quantity of 
ammunition' and plunder towards Tikhu^^V/tf/, apparently with the inten- 
tion of mciking their way through Palamau and joining Koer Sing, who 
was at this time supposed to be at dr near Rhotas. 

. The troopers took this opportunity of making their escape, and joined 
their officers at Hazaribagh ; only 4 accompanied the rebels. 

Meanwhile a Column .under Colonel Fischer, of the Madras Army, 
had been sent up the (j rand Trunk road, with the view of clearing the 
road and of acting against the mutineers wherever they might be found. 

A portion of this Column, consisting of 180 of H. M.’s 53rd, and a 
wing of the 27th Miwlras N. 1 ., with two guns, was now detached under 
Major Knglish and marched towards Ranchi through Hazaribagh, whilst 
Colonel Fischer proceeded up the Grand 'rrunk road so as to %e in a 
position to act in the Palamau direction should it prove necessary. 

Major English, accompanied by Captain Dalton, the Commissioner, 
reached Ranchi on the 23rd, where less destruction than was e.^pected 
was found to have taken place ; the records had been almost entirely 
destroyed, but the public buildings had sustained little damage, and order 
and confidence were soon restored ; but Major Knglish, not considering 
himself warranted by his instructions in any pursuit of the mutineers, 
returned towards Hazaribagh en route to the Grand Trunk road. 

On the nth September Captain G. N. Oakes, accompanied by a party 
of volunteer Sikhs, who had been taken from various corps of the line 
and embodied, re-occupied Purulia without opposition. The Raja of 
Jalda, a prisoner in the Hazaribagh jail, had been released by the 
mutineers, and had made use oi his liberty to close the passes between 
Ranchi and Purulia so as to prevent the mutineers from moving in that 
direction. ^le now presented himself to Captain Oakes, to whom he had 
furnished a small Contingent. He was alloyed to be at large for the 
present (having executed an jigreement to appear whenever called for ) ; 
a small sum was advanced him to enable him to entertain men to keep 
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the f^hats closed against mutineers and marauders, and a promise was 
made that his case should be favotrrably represented to Government. He 
has since received a remission of his original sentence. 

Lieutenant Birch, who had accompanied Captain Oakes thus far, 
proceeded from hence accompanied by the faithful Raja of Seraikhela, the 
zamindar of Karsawa, and 3,000 Kols, to Chaibassa, which he reached 
on the 1 6th September ; and thus by the end of September all the stations 
which had been abandoned were re-occupied. 

Slight disturbances had taken place in various parts of the district in 
which the actors were either escaped convicts or bands of marauding 
Sonthals, nor was much difficulty found in coercing them. The Sonthal 
raids were chiefly confined to the country near Hazaribagh and the eastern 
districts. A column, under Brigadier Berkely, surprised a large body of 
them near Dumri on the Grand Trunk road. Lieutenant Graham, with a 
small detachment, twice attacked them successfully in the neighbourhood 
of Nafainpur, and Major Simpson, with a body of Sikhs, inflicted some 
chastisement on a noted Sonthal chief. 

Some rather serious disturbances were said to have taken place in the 
part of the district bordering onl^achete, and, as will be seen hereafter, 
the Pachete zamindar rendered himself liable to suspicion, and was 
placed under arrest previous to being brought to trial on serious charges. 

To return to the Ranchi mutineers. Having in vain attempted to 
make their way through the Thibu pass, they suddenly turned northward 
towards the Grand Trunk road, and reached Chattra about the 30th 
September. Here they halted for a couple of days, and Major English, 
(whose Tnstructions were positive to lose no time in returning to the 
Grand Trunk road, but who had agreed, at the urgent representation 
of the Commissioner, to take the route from Hazaribagh via Chattra to 
Shergati) with 150 of H. M/s 53rd and 150 of Rattray’s Sikhs under 
Lieutenant Earle, was able to overtake and attack them here. He found 
them posted with 600 men and 4 guns, and after a severe struggle he 
succeeded in capturing the guns one after another, and completely 
defeated and dispersed the enemy, who broke and fled, leaving their 
ammunition, treasure and camp equipage and the whole of their plunder. 
Their loss in killed and wounded was said to be upwards of 150. Our 
loss ^mounted to 56 killed and wounded, of whom not less than 46 were 
Europeans. Two of the principal mutineers, subadar Jaimangal Pandy 
and subadar Nadir Ali, were takea in the jungles, tried and hanged. The 
conspicuous gallantry displayed by sepoy Uthum Sing, of •the Bengal 
police battalion, was rewarded by his promotion to a havildarship in the 
field by Major English, ^he appointment was afterwards confirmed by 
the Government. 
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Chota Nagpur was thus cleared of the main body of the mutineers 
early in October. The stations whiclf had been abandoned, viz., Hazari- 
bagh, Ranchi (and Doranda), Purulia and Chaibassa were all re-occupied, 
whilst Sambalpur remained in the occupation of the principal Assistant 
Commissioner, Captain Leigh. 

With the exception of some petty disturbances likely to arise from 
the state of anarchy caused by the mutinies, and the consequent necessary 
abandonment of the stations, the northern part of the Division might 
now be considered manageable with the means at the disposal of the 
Commissioner and his subordinates ; but in the southern portion consider- 
able uncertainty still prevailed. Captain Oakes reported from Purulia 
that the Sonthals in Manbhum were in a state of high excitement, whilst 
Nilmani Sing Deo, ‘he samindar of Pachete, who has been before 
alluded to, was said to be arming his retainers, and in other ways 
assuming a warlike attitude. In Singbhum also the Porahat Raja seemed 
likely to give trouble as I shall shortly have occasion to detail, and it was 
thought advisable, with reference to the difficulty of communication 
between the northern and southern parts of the Division, to place the 
districts of M.'inbhum and Singbhum under the temporary charge of the 
Commissioner of Burdwan, whilst, at a later date, Sambalpur was also, as 
a temporary arrangement, made over to the Commissioner of Cuttack. 

I may dismiss the district of Manbhum by saying that a wing of 
the Shekawati Battalion, having been placed under my orders, was sent 
into that district, and, backed by these troops, the officiating Com- 
missioner found little difficulty in arresting the Pachete zamindar who, 
unprepared to resist the force sent to coerce him, surrendered to Colonel 
Foster in the early part of November. His fort was searched, and 
4 pieces of artillery, with other munitions of war, were found in it. 
Since his capture Manbhum has been undisturbed except by occasional 
dacoities, 

Singbhum and Sambalpur will require much more extended notice, 
and indeed in neitheiMjf these districts can it be said that tranquillity 
is completely restored even up to the time at which I am writing. It 
will be remembered that, on the eventual outbreak, of the detachment 
at Chaibassa, the j'orahat Raja had invited the sepoys to join him, 
which they had done, making over to him the greater part of the money 
taken from the Government treasury. On the arrival of Lieutenant 
Birch at Chaibassa, he peremptorily* called on the Raja to deliver himself 
up, restore the Government treasure, and make over to him the rebel- 
lious sepoys. After numerous professions of his intention to do as he 
was ordered, and after wavering for some time, he at length, instead of 
surrendering himself, as he had been ordered, to the principal Assistant 
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Commissioner at Chaibassa, marched off to Ranchi, and there made 
over to the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, the whole of the plundered 
treasure, with loo sepoys as prisoners. He himself was reproved for 
his disobedience of orders, and directed at once to return to Chaibassa 
and give himself up to Lieutenant Birch for trial. It is as well to men- 
tion here that the loo sepoys m-ide over to the Commissioner, having 
been tried and found more or less guilty, were sentenced — 43 to be hung, 
and the remainder to transportation or imprisonment for various terms. 
The sentences were carried out. 

In the meantime the Porahat Raja excused himself on va^ous 
pretences from presenting himself to Lieutenant Birch. He was 
said to be completely in the hands of his dewan^ a man named 
Juggoo, for whose apprehension, on account of previous delinquencies, 
a reward had been before offered by the Government. This man was 
reported to be doing his best to excite the Kols to rise, and using 
all his influence with the Raja to prevent his submitting himself to 
Lieutenant Birch. 

The Raja, however, still continued to profess loyalty and his inten- 
tion of keeping his pledges, and, as all seemed quiet in the district, the 
principal men having renewed their submission, and the people being, 
to all appearances, peaceably inclined and engaged in gathering in their 
harvest. Lieutenant Birch, (who had, in the meantime, been reinforced 
by 100 Sikhs under Captain Montgomery), for some time took no active 
steps against the Raja, who, though now disobedient to orders, seemed 
entitled to some consideration as having proved his sincerity by giving 
up the miitineers and treasure ; but at length, towards the end of 
November, perceiving that there was little chance of the Raja volun- 
tarily surrendering himself, and being apprehensive of the machinations 
of Juggoo deWiin^ Lieutenant Birch determined on an expedition against 
the rebel force, which had, by this time, collected about the Raja. On 
his way to the position they had taken up, he surprised and captured 
Juggoo dewan^ (who was summarily tried, sentenced and hanged), and 
was completely successful in a well-managed attack on the Raja’s 
stronghold, though the Raja himself had just time to effect his escape 
into the neighbouring jungle. Here again the Chief of Seraikhela afford- 
ed great assistance to Lieutenant Birch, as did the zamindars and 
petty chiefs, all of whom have since been rewarded. 

Again for some little time tranquillity appeared to be established ; but 
an uneasy feeling was abroad — the Raja Arjun Sing was still at large, 
his influence amongst the Kols was great, and by the end of December 
Mr. Lushington, the late ofiiciating Commissioner of Burdwan, who . 
had been temporarily appointed Special Commissioner for the. districts 
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of Manbhum and Singbhum, had to report the existence of a wide- 
spread insurrection amongst the various tribes in Singbhum. 

The only force at the disposal of the Commissioner at this time 
was a body of volunteer Sikhs under Captain Hale. 

On the 25th of December Captain Hale’s party, supported by the 
followers of the Scraikhela Raja, attacked and dispersed a large assem- 
blage of Kols and others led on by a brother of the Porahat Raja ; 
but, though our measures were so far successful, it now appeared evi- 
dent that without reinforcements the insurrection could not be effectually 
quelled, and I was again .permitted to avail myself of the services of 
the Shekawati Battalion under Colonel Foster, who was at this time 
at Raniganj. He was directed to move on Chaibassa*as soon as arrange- 
ments for his march could be made. 

Meanwhile Arjun Sing and his brother were exerting themselves to 
the utmost to raise the whole Kolhan in insurrection, and, though a 
large proportion of the Kols were still well affected towards Government, 
a formidable opposition was organised. 

On the 14th January the Commissioner, accompanied by the Senior 
Assistant Commissioner, together with 50 or 60 Sikhs under Captain 
Hale, went out with the intention of punishing the murderers of a 
jamadar and 2 barkandazes at a place called Bar Pir. Having suc- 
ceeded in capturing 2 of the petty safdars who had been concerned in 
this outrage, they were preparing to return ’ to the station, when they 
were informed of the presence of a body of hostile Kols in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 

An attack was at once decided on. Advancing to the bank of the 
Mogra river they were opposed |by a small body of insurgents, whom 
they easily dispersed, and, having destroyed a village which they had 
reached, they were on their way back by a different route, when , on 
crossing the deep bed of.a dry nala they found it swarming with the 
enemy, who, thus ambushed, attacked them suddenly with a shower of 
arrows, and, to the number of not less than jooo or 4000, regardless of 
thei# own losses, followed the little band for some distance, not relinquish- 
ing the pursuit till they emerged from the jungle into the open plain. 
Not an officer escaped unhurt. Captain Hale, commanding the Sikhs, 
was wounded in 4 places. Lieutenant Birch’s arm was pinned to his side 
by an arrow, whilst Mr. Lushington and Ur. Hayes, the only others 
present, were also, though less severely, wounded. Of the 50 Sikhs, who 
all behaved most gallantly, 25 were more or less severely wounded, one 
mortally, and one man was killed. •The enemy are said to have left 150 
. dead on the field. 

On return to the camp it was determined at once to return to Chai- 
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bassa, lest the enemy should cut off the retreat, in which case, hampered 
as they were with wounded and straitened for provisions, they would 
have founil it almost impossible to force their way to the station. 

In the absence of all other carricage for the wounded it was necessary 
to take the elephants, which carried their tent equipage, which was, 
therefore, unavoidably abandoned ; but which, it is as well to mention 
here, was subsequently recovered. 

The insurgent Kols pursued the p?irty for a distance of 7 miles, but 
were kept in check by the steady behaviour of the unwounded men, who 
protected the rear, and the station was reached. without further, casualty. 

About the same time an attack was made on Chakradarpur, the resi- 
dence of the Porahdt’Raja, but at this time occupied by the friendly chief 
of Seraikhela who, though protected by a force of 300 matchlocktnen and 
two guns, yielded to a very inferior force and pusillanimously fled. 

Both these affairs tended naturally to encourage the rebels and tem- 
porarily to, weaken our prestige with the more loyal, part of the popula- 
tion, yet, notwithstanding this, the insurrection seemed almost entirely 
confined to those Kols who had in former timps been retainers of the 
Rajas of Porahat, and even of these the inhabitants of the southern ‘ 
portion of the district were disheartened by the loss they had sustained 
in the action near the Mogra, which, though we had suffered severely, 
had been still more disastrous to them ; but, on the other hand, the more 
westerly population were animated by the easy victory they had gained 
over the Seraikhela chief. 

By th^ 17th January, Colonel Foster having made rapid marches, had 
reached Chaibassa with the Shekawati Battalion, and in concert with the 
Commissioner was taking means for the pacification of the district ; and, 
with reference to the more actively disturbed parts, it was determined to 
. make the first move in that direction. 

At Chakradarpur a thousand men were said to be collected. These 
fled on the approach of Colonel Foster, and the village was destroyed. 
From hence the force proceeded to Porahat, burning many villages and 
seizing a large quantity of grain^nd cattle. 

But in the southern part of the district the Kols were again collecting 
iti considerable numbers, and a large force had assembled at the 
Siringsella Pass. Colonel Foster, who had in the meantime been rein- 
forced by a body of 50 European sailors, which I had sent up^ from 
Midnapore, by a Judicious disposition of his forces succeeded in driving 
the enemy from the positions they had taken up in the jungles and hills, 
killing a considerable number of his opponents, whilst his own casualties 
consisted of 7 wounded. 

It is unnecessary to give thq details of the different expeditions.- With 
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the exception mentioned, little or no resistance was offered ; but a 
severe example, especially in such times as these, was called for. 
The Raja and his people ‘ had provoked their own punishment. 
Numerous proclamations had been published, and many efforts had 
been made, through the Raja’s own private friends and connections, 
to induce him to submit himself, to the Government ; in particular 
a notice was issued and conveyed to the Raja in his jungly hiding 
place, that if he failed to deliver himself up within one month his estates 
would be confiscated ; but a conciliatory policy had proved ineffectual, 
and, to ensure present safety and future tranquillity, stern retributive 
measures were demanded, and the desired effect was produced. The 
petty chiefs, seeing that we had the power to coerce them, soon 
commenced to make their submission, and the more readily when it was 
found that submission was followed by forgiveness. 

The Raja, however, though towards the expiration of the time 
allowed him for consideration he seemed inclined to enter into some 
negotiation with Mr. Lushington, allowed the month to pass without 
surrendering himself, and, after a still further term given him in the 
hope of his yielding had also gone by, the Commissioner declared his 
estates forfeit. I may add that up to the present time he is still a fu- 
gitive in • the jungles, though Captain Dalton, who has resumed the 
Commissionership of Manbhum and Singbhum, has lately expressed 
a hope that he will at length be persuaded to surrender himself. His 
obstinacy has been most pertinacious ; but, if he should ultimately come 
in, there are obvious circumstances in hrs case which will cause him to 
be mercifully treated. 

I need add little more to this portion of my narrative, except to say 
that, when Mr. Lushington made over charge to Captain Dalton, tran- 
quillity seemed to be in a great measure restored. The services of the 
Shekawati. Battalion were dispensed with, as far as this district was 
concerned, at the end of February, and the Battalion was sent ft 
Sambalpur. 

Some uneasiness, however, contimted to exist in the district. A 
strong feeling of hostility seemed to be entertained by the Kols against 
our ally the Raja of Seraikhela, whilst the Porahat Raja, urged, it “is 
said, by the evil counsels of the dewan^ Rughoo Deo, still refused to 
deliver himself up to the authorities, though petitions have been received 
from him professing his willingness to surrender. Certain of the insur- 
gent Kols still cling to his fortunes. In March an attack was made 
on the camp of the Assistant Commissioner by a body of Kols estimated 
at 2,000, and, though they were repulsed without difficulty, they suc- 
ceeded in driving off a quantity of cattle then grazing in the jungle. 
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In April another attack resulted in tke defeat of the insurgents by 
a part of the Naval Brigade at Chakradarpur and a few Seraikhela men. 
On this occasion thirty of the enemy were taken prisoners. 

Again, towards the end of May a gallant affair took place under 
Mr. Welden, ist officer of the Naval Brigade, who, with Mr. Scott, the 
2nd Officer, and 26 men of the Brigade, a small body of the Seraikhela 
men and two sawars^ was sent to punish the insurgent Kols for an 
attack on some friendly villages. After having destroyed 3 of the 
enemy’s camps with little opposition, the party was gradually drawn on 
to a rocky basin covered with dense jungle. Here they found themselves 
surrounded by the enemy, who from the heights poured down a shower 
of arrows and matchlock balls. Mr. Welden made good his retreat till, 
reaching the open country, he faced about and drove his opponents back, 
killing some 30 of them and wounding many more, himself having only 
one man severely wounded. 

On the 9th of June some thousands of Kols surrounded the camp of 
the Naval Brigade at Chakradarpur, and Captain Moncrieff, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner, who was returning from Chaibassa, whither he had 
been to see the Commissioner, had to fight his way into the camp, 3 
out of his 4 sawars being wounded. 

On the loth and iith they were successfully attacked by Mr. Welden, 
and on the 12th, on the arrival of reinforcements under Lieutenant 
Reeves, they made off. A pursuit was attempted, but was soon aban- 
doned on account of the extreme heat. 

Since this, an addition of 50 men, with 2 more howitzers, has been 
made to ^he Naval Brigade at Chaibassa. Captain Moncrieff has 
lately succeeded in destroying one of their camps, and he has, moreover, 
made seizure of Immense stores of grain in the jungles: 

The services of Mr. Lushington being no longer required in Singbhum 
he returned to Calcutta in February. I have great gratification jn record- 
ing that both in Manbhum and Singbhum he has conducted the charge 
entrusted to him with great tact and judgment, and has accomplished 
all that was possible with the means at; his disposal. 

Lieutenant Birch is an officer of great energy, and has displayed 
great courage, ability and nrmness during the whole time he has been 
employed in Singbhum. 

The services of the Seraikhela chief have already been noticed, and 
Mr. Lushington has brought prominently forward the conduct of the 
Karsawa samitidar^ who had been very forward in rendering assistance 
to Government. 

Earlier in th« narrative I have said that all* remained quiet in 
Sambalpur up to the end of August ; but even in that month rumours 
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of insurrectionary movements had begun to spread, and, thouj^h no 
actual outbreak occurred for some considerable time, yet the storm whirli 
afterwards disturbed the peace of this district had already bejijun to 
gather. 

Early in September two companies of Madras troojis had been 
ordered up from Cuttack to Sambalpur by Mr. Cockburn, the Commis- 
sioner, p.artl/ with reference to any outijreak that might be contemplated 
by the detachment of the Kamghar Battalion at that station, and i^artly 
with a view to the prevention of disturbance in the district from other 
causes, and this judicious movement was probably the moans of saving 
Sambalpur. . 

The ordinary police was also increased, and sanction was given to 
the raising of semi-military police, consisting of 8o men, with an ade- 
quate proportion of officers. The detachment of the Kajngliar Battalion, 
150 foot and 12 horseihen, remained perfectly staunch, and did good 
service through the whole of the troubled times. 

It is now necessary to mention what were the chief disturbing 
causes. 

Amongst the prisoners released from Ilazaribagh jail were two 
brothers— Siu'undar Sahai and Udant Sahai. Fhcy were related to one 
of the late Rajas of* Sambalpur, and were under sentence of imprisem- 
rnent for life, having been concerned in a serious affray in which some 
lives had been lost. 'Fhesc men, soon after their release, entered the 
Sambalpur district, where a number of followers soon Collected roiind 
them, and for a long time rumours were rife that they pretended to the 
Sambalpur Raj, and were assembling their retainers with the purpose of 
making an attack on Samlxalpur. 

By the beginning of October they came into the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the station, and the Senior Assistcant Commissioner, Captain 
Leigh, offered a reward for their apprehension. In the middle of that 
month they entered the town of Sambalpur, and Sarundar Sahai, who 
had with him a rabble of some 1,400 or 1,600 men, sent to ask Captain 
Leigh to grant him an interview, stipulating for a safe conduct. Captain 
Leigh received him on these terms, and he then assured that officer 
that he had no intention of aspiring to the Raj, that his only object was 
to induce Government to cancel the remaining portion of his and his 
brother’s imprisonment. Captain Leigh promised to represent the matter 
to Government, and*in the meantime Sarundar Sahai promised to dis- 
perse his followers and remain at' Sambalpur, whilst Udant Sahai was 
permitted to reside in the village of Khinda, a little distance off. There 
was no great gathering in the district ; the Ghanot«s of the different 
Villages had, it is true, given the brothers assistance, but^his might have 
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been as much from fear as from any other cause, and till towards the end 
of the momh no general feeling of disaffection appeared to be excited. 
Then, howofer, suspicions began to be felt, in particular the C.hanotea of 
Kolabera^v.is distrusted, and spies were sent to watch his movements. 

• • On the 31st of October Sarundar Sahai made his escape from 
Sambalpur and joined his brother at Khinda, where 1400 men are now 
said to be .assembled. 

A further reinforcement of two companies of the 40th Madras Native 
Infantry had been despatched under Captain Knocker from Cuttack for 
Sambalpur on the loth October, and with these were sent 50 men of the 
Orissa paik companies, who were to undertake the station duties and so 
release the regular troops for more active service, and very shortly after, 
on the arrival of Lieutenant Iladow, of the Madras Artillery, with some 
light inoLinl.iin guns, the Commissioner induced Major Bales to send 
another comp.any under Lieutenant ll.adow in charge of these guns. 'Phis 
officer joined by forced marches, and took part in the proceedings here- 
after recorded. 

On the escape of Sarundar Sahai, Captain- Knocker, of the 40th Madras 
Native Infantry, was ordered to proceed against Khinda and Kola 1 )era. 
In the latter place, which he rcachod on the jtli^Novembciv he destroyed 
the house of the Ghanotea, but he failed to capture Sarundar Sahai and 
his brother*at Khinda, though he found their houses loopholed and prepared 
for defence. In only one place (Jhingh.ati) did he find any assemblage of 
armed men ; their numbers were concealed by the jungle, but he killed 
5 or 6 of them. Matters, however, h.ad now assumed a serious aspect, 
and many of the^ principal were said to be collecting their 

paiks for the purpose of resisting the Government. Indeed, the whole 
country in the neighbourhood of Sambalpur was now femporarily in the 
hands of the insurgents, who were posted in strength at a distance of 
not more than 3 or 4 miles from the station, and nightly fired on our 
pickets. Had it not been for the timely arrival of these various rein- 
forcements and more especially of the guns, whose power an# effect 
were on more than one occasion successfully exhibited by Lieutenant 
Hadow, the authority of Government over a wide extent of country 
would have been utterly lost, and its recovery would have been a matter 
of no small difficulty. 

About this time Dr. Moore and Mr. Apothecary Hanson, of the 
Madras Army, were ordered up from Gan jam Sambalpur to afford 
medical aid to the troops at th«it station. They had reached Rampur, 
the residence of the Rehracole Raja, distance of 4 marches, from 
Sambalpur, and -from hence wrote to Captain Leigh for an escort ; but 
unfortunately, having started without waiting for this escort, and un- 
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mindful of the warnings of the Raja, they were both attacked separately 
on the road. Dr. Moore was murdered ; Mr. Hanson escaped, and, 
after wandering about in the jungles for some time without food, he on 
the second day met with the party of sebundis which had been sent out 
to escort them, and returned to the Raja of Rehracole, by whom he was 
kindly received. The scbumiis of tlie escort, who had behaved very well, 
were rewarded by Captain Leigh. 

So bold had^the rebels now become* that they even ventured to attack 
Captain Leigh, (who, hearing of their assembling, had moved out with a 
considerable body of the Madras Corps to support the sebundis\ and 
under cover of the junyle succeeded in killing and wounding several men 
of his detachment, whilst, from the dense nature of the jungle, retaliation 
was for the present impossible. 

By the beginning of December the diU road to Bombay was ob- 
structed ; two of the ditk stations had been burnt down, whilst large 
bodies were collecting in various directions and committing excesses of 
all sorts. Mr. Cockburn, the Commissioner of Cuttack, now despatched 
to Sambalpur the remainder of the 40th Madras N. L, under the com- 
mand of Major Bates, and with him the guns and artillerymen stationed 
at Cuttack, whilst he sent off an urgent requisition to Ganjam for a 
portion of the sebundis stationed there. 

Meanwhile, I made a strong representation to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, in consequence of which orders were sent to the Government of 
Madras to take immediate measures for strengthening Sambalpur.* I 
also, in anticipation of the sanction of Government, authorised the form- 
ation of two companies of sebundis for service in that district. The 
Governor-General in Council approved of this and Captain liird, of the 
40th Madras N. L, was appointed to command the Levy. 

Captain Leigh, the Senior Assistant Commissioner, about this time 
applied to be relieved from his appointment. His resignation was 
accepted ; but I must add that he remained at Sambalpur, doing good 
service till the arrival of Colonel Foster in the district. 

It was at this time too that the arrangement took place for the tempo- 
rary transfer of Sambalpur to the Commissionership of Cuttack, and Mr. 
Cockburn assumed official charge on the 19th December, though, as 
will have appeared from the narrative, he had been practically in charge 
of the district for some time before. 

He now determined on at once proceeding to Sambalpur in person, 
and accordingly started for that place, accompanied by a wing of the 
Madras Native Infantry and a^ detachment of artillery, whilst he called 
on the Rajas of the Tributary Mahals to furnish their separate contin- 
gents of paiks. 
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On the 29th December Captain Wood arrived at Sambalpur from 
Nagpur, with a squadron of the Nagpur irregular- horse, and next 
morning, having marched out with 73 of his own cavalry, 150 of the 
40th M. N. I., and 50 of the Ramghar Battalion, by a carefully managed 
detour he surprised the enemy in a tope of trees, and charged down on 
them with his cavalry whilst the infantry came up in time to complete 
the rout. Fifty-three were killed, a great number wounded, and several 
prisoners taken, whilst on our side the only casualties were a slight 
arrow wound received by Captain Wood himself, who killed 3 of the 
enemy with his Own hand, and 9 horses also wounded by arrows. 
Sarundar Sahai, who was present, again managed to effect his escape, 
but his brother Cliail Sahai was -killed, and his adherents were from 
that time completely disheartened. 

Hut, though disheartened, the rebels were not yet convinced that 
submission was their best ^policy. A parly of them attacked the 
station at Chamrapusa, between Sambalpur and Midnapore, and large 
bodies of them were still collected with hostile intentions. Phe Raja . 
of Rehracole had excited bitter animosity by delivering up to the 
authorities Mudoo (Ihanotea, who was said to have organised the attack 
on Dr. Moore and Mr. Hanson. This man, and 3 of his who 

were captured \yth him, were afterwards irietl, found guilty, and 
executed. 

In the first half of January Major Hates, whose departure from 
Cuttack has been mentioned, arrived at Sambalpur. He had, by the 
advice of Captain Leigh, taken a circuitous route, but had met with 
some opposition on his march, and had found great difficulty in pro- 
curing supplies. Having arrived at Sambalpur and assumed command 
of all the troops in the district on the 7th January, he forced the 
Shergati pass, destroyed the breastwork which had been thrown up, 
killed 4 of the enemy, and seized a quantity of arms and ammunition 
Udant Sahai was holding this position. 

He next destroyed the village of Kolabera, which had been a rifcst of 
rebels. The estate was now confiscated to (lovernment, and shortly 
after the destruction of the village the (Hianolea and 13 of the most 
influential men gave themselves up to Major Hates. The Ohanotea was 
afterwards convicted of treason and hanged. 

On the 14th January Captain Leigh, taking with him too of the 40th 
Madras N. I. .and 30 of the Ramghar ILnittalion, marched out for the 
purpose of attacking .a body of rebels who were posted in .a jungly hill 
and protected by stone banicades. Finding the force too small to attack 
this strong position in a dense jungle with any fair chance of success. 
Captain Leigh was about reluctantly fb retire, when the enemy, em- 
8 
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boldcned by this movement, descended the hill and came out into the 
plain to the supposed number of about 1,500. A skirmish took place, 
and they again retreated into the jungle, leaving 4 dead. On our side 
one man only was slightly wounded. 

Mr. Cockburn, accompanied by a wing of the 5th M. N. I. under 
Major Wyndham, and guns under Captain Ellwyn, of the Madras 
artillery, arrived at Sambalpur on the 20th January meeting with no 
active opposition, though it was threatened on move than one occasion. 
An attack was made on one of the halting places previous to his reaching 
it, and the provisions prepared for his force were carried off. He de- 
scribes the difficulties of the route to have been very great, and bears 
high testimony to the manner in which all fatigues were borne and 
obstacles overcome by the Madras troops. 

The Singhor, a pass 60 miles west of Sambalpur, and on the road to 
Nagpur, was at this time forced by Captain Shakespear, who, with a 
detachment of Nagpur cavalry, attacked the insurgents, killing ii, 
wounding 1 5, and taking 3 prisoners ; but, as it was necessary that this 
officer should lose no time in returning to his post at Raipur, Captain 
Wood and Captain Woodbridge were sent out with detachments to 
occupy this position. 

On the 1 2th February Captain Woodbridge having, without due 
caution, approached a j)Ost held by the rebels at Paharsinigurra, was 
WJifortunately shot together with 2 sepoys of the 40th M. N. I., who 
were near hini. On this the whole detachment were seized with panic 
and fled, with the exception of 2 sepoys, Mathura Panday and Murtaba 
Khan, of the Ramghar Hattalion, both of whom were wounded in an 
attempt to recover Captain Woodbridge’s body. These men were after- 
wards recommended for promotion to havildarships, Mr. Cockburn, 
immediately on the news reaching him, despatched a party under 
Captain Leigh, and prepared to take other means to retrieve the 
disaster ; but on the 14th Ensign Warlow attacked the position, and, 
driving the enemy off, recovered Captain Woodbridge’s body. He 
found them very strongly posted in a defile between two hills covered 
with jungle. Across the entrance of the defile they had erected a wall 
7 feet high and 30 feet long. Half way up the hill on the left, was 
another stonework which commanded the one in front, whilst on the 
crest of the pass was a third barricade. For some considerable distance 
in front they had cleared away the jungle, so that advance in that direc- 
tion might at once be exposed to their full fire, and leave no cover to 
take advantage of. Ensign Warlow, however, on approaching the posi- 
tion, threw out 2 flanking parties to his right and left, whilst a third 
was to advance up the gorge and attack in front as soon as the other 
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3 parties should be engaged. This judicious arrangement had the 
desired effect. The enemy, Seeing their position turned, fled without 
offering any resistance, leaving behind some arms and a considerable 
quantity of p*rovisions. 

Every means was beingr taken to put down the insurrection. 
Detachments were scattered in various parts of the district ; but the 
nature of the country, its dense jungles and almost inaccessible hills, 
threw great obstacles in our way, whilst, on the other hand, they 
afforded cover and a ready retreat for the insurgents. A successful 
attack was made by Captain Nicholls, of the 5th N. I. , on a positipn 
in the Burrapaliar hills, supposed to be inaccessible to regular troops. 
Tlie rebels were driven from their fastness, and a store of provisions 
taken. In the territories of the Hamra Raja, Major Wyndham had 
destroyed several villages and re-opened the Calcutta dak road. 
Detachments under Captain Knocker and Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Robinson, of the 40th AT. N. I. , were also doing good service, and 
Mr. Cockburn speaks highly of the zeal, intelligence and ability display- 
ed by these ofiTcers. 

He mentions with great regret the death of Major Rates, which 
was a loss to the public service. After his demise Major Wyndham 
assumed the command, which he subsequently made over to Captain 
Taylor, of the 40th M. N. I. , himself accompanying the Commissioner 
of Cuttack. 

Mr. Dyer, with a small party of Orissa and Garjat paiks^ also 
destroyed some villages, and ca])tured a number of rebels. Another 
parly at Dhcogam opened the river route which had been for some 
months closed. 

Jamadar Hamath Singh, of the Ramghar Battalion, who had 
distinguished himself throughout the whole disturbances by his loyalty 
and bravery, was recommended for the 3rd class Order of Merit by Mr. 
Cockburn, .and the Supreme (iovernment granted the well-merited 
distinction. 

Towards the end of February some degree of tranquillity began to be 
restored. The rebels were being hunted down in all directions, and 
amongst those captured were some of the zamindars who had been 
principally concerned in closing the roads to Cuttack and Calcutta. The 
sebundi Levy, which had been raised amongst the Goomsens, had 
arrived in Sambaipur, and seemed likley to be a most useful fojee. The 
ringleaders and inciters of this outbreak were, how'ever, still at large, 
and might cause further disturbance. To relieve the troops, as much as 
possible, from harassing marches in the hot weather,* Mr. Cockburn 
established 3j)rincipal posts for the regular troops at the points most 
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likely to require their presence, and arranged for n subordinate outposts 
of 25 men each of the Ramghar Hattalton and the recently raised 
sebtmdis^ and, having made other dispositions for the security of the 
district, confiscated the estates of insurgent zamindarsy ami warned the 
friendly zamindars against harbouring rebels, he.rcturned to Cuttack. . 
Uis presence was no longer required at Sanibalpur, for Colonel Foster, 
who had been invested with the cliief civil and military authority in the 
district, was immediately expected. 

I have frequently had occasion to intimate my .high approbation of 
Mr. Cockburn’s conduct and services during the progress of this 
outbreak ; but I must take the opportunity of once more recording the 
high opinion I entertain of that officer, and my appreciation of the great 
energy, zeal, intelligence and personal devotion which he has so 
conspicuously shown throughout the crisis. He has expressed his high 
opinion of the conduct of all the officers who have been named in the 
narrative, ^ind of the services rendered*by both the 5th and 40th Madras 
N. I. with the artillery details. 

Colonel Foster, on his first arrival at Sanibalpur, vvish^l to retain the 
services of a portion of the 40th Maclras N. I., as well as the loyal 
detachment of the Ramghar Ikittalion, but he was shortly afterwards able 
to report that he could dispense with the sei vices of^all but his own 
regiment and the sebundisy and for further assistance he relied on the 
contingents of the various local Rajas who were now willing and anxious- 
to support his authority and afford every aid in the restoration of peace 
and order. At the same time, when it was proposed that a detachment 
of the 40th should be retained, there appeared to be a slight feeling of 
discontent amongst the men who had suffered most severely from the 
unhealthincss of the place. I allude to the subject here simply to express 
my. conviction that there was no mutinous feeling in the corps or even in 
Jiis detachment, and, as I have already remarlwd, the regiment has 
done most excellent service under most trying circumstances. 

Colonel Foster, with the Shekawati Dattalion, arrived at Sanibalpur 
on the 29th March, and, as had been previously arranged, assumed the 
chief civil and military authority. He has been vested with the powers 
of a Commissioner, and, being an 6fficer of great experience, and one who 
has had favourable opportunities of becoming acquainted with the native 
character, he seems well adapted for the position he is now filling. 
Already has he .held a very successful conference, • at which all the 
principal Rajas and many of the petty chiefs attended, and he is strongly 
of opinion that the promise of future loyalty then made will be.adliered to. 

. . The Raja oi Patana, who had been sentenced to a fine of Rs. 1,000 
for permitting the escape of the notorious rebel Ujal Sahai (brother of 
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Sarundar and Udant Sahai) proved his loyalty by recapturing . the 
offender, and making him over to Colonel Foster, who, therefore, re- 
commended the remission of the fine. To this I gladly acceded, and 
desired that my thanks should be given to the Raja for the service' 
rendered. 

Colonel Foster has brought to nqticc the services of Babu Rup Sing, 
Rai Bahadur, Munsif of Sambalpur^ who has highly distinguished himself 
by his energy and zeal, and by the general influence which lie has been 
able to exercise. His merits will receive suitable acknowledgment. 

Sarundar and Udant Sahai, up to the latest date, w'erc still at lai'ge, 
wandering about in the jungles, and seeking an opportunity of dping 
further mischief ; but 1 feel no apprehension of any fresh outbreak in that 
direction, and have the utmost confidence in Colonel Foster’s arrange- 
ments. 

In commencing this narrative I associated the Cuttack with the 
Chota Nagpur Division and more especially with the district of Sambal- 
pur ; but during the whole course of the recent outbreak Cuttack may be 
said to have remained undisturbed. Rumours have from time to time 
been rife, of apprehended danger; but on inquiry they have always turned 
out to be without foundation, and the whole of Cuttack and the Tributary 
Mahals has been almost totally unaffected. 

The Raja of Keonjhur, in the Tributary Mahals^ has rendered most 
constant and useful assistance during the whole course of the disturb- 
ances, and I have recommended that he should receive an additional 
title and a^ substantial addition to his revenue. His Chandar 

Sikur Mahapati, has also proved himself a. loyal friend to Government, 
and will not go unrewarded. 

Mr. Cockburn has also most highly commended Dino Bandhu 
Mahanti, tahsildar of the Khond Malias. His sebundis saved Mr. 
Hanson’s life, ^nd throughout the whole disturbances he has given every 
assistance m his power. He has already received my thanks, has been' 
made a Deputy .Magistrate, and it is in contemplation to confer a rent- 
free village upon him. 

. But disturbances of a serious character were not confined to Singbhum 
tind Sambarpur, but extended also to Palamau. The population of that 
district is composed chiefly of 2 tribes — the Cheroes *ind the Khairwars; 
with a sprinkling of Kols and other savages, who took little part in the 
outbreak, and a few Brahmins, Rajputs and others, who were opposed to 
the insurgq^Us. 

The Cheroes, a spurious family of Rajputs, said to have Originally 
come from Kumaon, a few centuries since, dispossessed the original 
reigning family- and established one of their chieftains in their room, -'His 
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descendants continued long to hold the chiefship, and the representative 
of the family, the last Raja, died within the last few years, leaving no 
direct heirs. The Cheroes, having thus established themselves, strength- 
ened their position by conferring jaf^irs on their followers, and numbers 
of these jagirdars^ with impoverished and deeply mortgaged estates, 
still exist. 

The Khairwars, who are scattered mot only over Palamau but over 
the whole of Chota Nagpur, are also settlers, said to have come 
originally from the hills west of Rhotas. They are divided into several 
clars, of which the principal are the Bhogtas, with whom alone we are 
now concerned. This tribe, inhabiting^ an elevated plateau between the 
high lands of Sirguja and the country of Palamau, from which they are 
further separated by a range of hills of which they hold the passes, and 
possessing almost inaccessible fastnesses, have been long known as a 
race of turbulent freebooters, an:l their late chief died an outlaw. 

On his death it was considered a wise policy to confer this territory 
\xi jagir on his sons, Lilambar and Pitambar, with a nominal’ quit-rent, 
and this policy was long successful in suppressing the natural marauding 
tendencies of these chiefs. Unfortunately, however, Pitambar was at 
Ranchi when the outbreak took place, and thinking that here was the 
end of British rule, and, still further confirmed in this opinion by the 
behaviour of the two companies of the 8th N. I. , who passed through 
Palamau on their way to join Ummer Singh, the two brothers determined 
on declaring their independence, their first efiforts being directed .against 
the loyal Rajput jagirdar, Thakurai Raghubar Dial Singh, with whom 
they had long been at feud. Many of the Cheroe jagirdars were 
induced to join them, partly on the promise made of placing a Cheroe 
chiQf on the throne, partly,* no doubt, in the hope of retrieving their 
now impoverished and decayed fortunes, and late in October a force of 
about 500 Bhogtas, with others of the Khairwar clans and a body of 
Cheroes, under the leadership of Lilambar and Pitambar, made an 
attack on Chainpur, Shapur and Leslieganj. The attack on Chainpur, 
directed as has* been said against the loyal samindars, Raghubar D ial 
and Kishan Dial Singh, on account of ancient enmities— was repulse d ; 
but at Leslieganj they succeeded in doing some damage, destroying the 
public buildings, pillaging the place and committing some murders. 

Lieutenant Graham, who was at this time officiating as Junior 
Assistant Commissioner in the district, having advanced with a small 
body of not more than 50 men, the Bhogtas retreated into the hills of 
Sirguja, whither, in consequence of the smallness of his force, he could 
not pursue them, and he wa^ obliged to await reinforcemen ts at Chainpur. 
By the end of November the whole country appeared to be up in arms, 
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and Lieutenant Graham, with his small party, was shut up and besieged 
in the house of Raghubar Dial, whilst the rebels were plundering in all 
directions. It had been proposed to send the Shekawati Battalion into 
Palamau ; but at my urgent request two companies of H. M. *s 13th 
L. I. , which were at this time quartered at Sasseram, were directed to 
proceed under command of Major Cotter to the relief of Lieutenant 
Graham. I at the same time called upon the Deo Raja to furnish 
a contingent for service in the disturbed district. 

On the 27th November the station of Rajara had been attacked by a 
very large body of Bhogtas, and Messrs, tirundy and Malzar, wjio 
were employed there on the part of the Coal Company,, after holding 
their house as long as possible, at last with some difficulty made their 
escape. 

The two companies under Major Cotter, with two guns, were accom- 
panied by Mr. Baker, the Deputy Magistrate of Sasseram, and crossed 
the Sone near Akbarpur on the 30th November. Instuictions meanwhile 
had been sent to Lieutenant Graham, that on being relieved he was at 
once to fall back with the force, advancing again hereafter when he 
should have the means of doing so. The detachment reached Shapur on 
the 8th December, and were joined by Lieujlenant Graham. One of the 
principal leaders of the insurgents, Dcbi Bux Roy, was at this time 
captured. On the advance of the force the rebels retreated ; but burned 
the village* of Monka, near Palamau fort, and destroyed the house of 
Bikari Singh, a aamindar of some influence, who had lent great 
assistance ^o Lieutenant Graham. Major Cotter was ordered to return 
to Sasseram via Shergati to clear the ghats in that direction, arid 
Lieutenant Graham accompanied him for some distance ; but the rebel 
force seemed to be breaking up; the capture of Debi Bux Roy nqted 
above had the effect of disheartening them, aiid the Deo Raja, having 
now joined with his Contingent of 60 matchlockmcn and 100 sa^vars^ I 
permitted that officer to return, and, advancing towards his former 
position, he reached Kishenpur on the 22nd December. Paltan ghat^ 
which had been Ifbld by the Bhogtas, was abandoned bn his approach. 
The rebels .also withdrew/rom Chainpur, having made an unsuccessful 
attack on Ranka fort, where they were repulsed by Kishan Dial. 

By this time Lieutenant (iraham had received a further reinforcement 
of 600 men, supplied by the sarbarahkar of Sirgiija, and was able, not 
only to maintain his position, but to act on the offensive, and# hearing 
that Premanand, ilakadar of Konda, was in the neighbourhood, he sent 
out a party which surprised this chief, the most influential leader of the 
Khairwar tribe, with 4 of his principal men and 75 followers. 

Lilambar Sahai was still* collecting men, and had lately plundered 2 
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villages ; he, however, kept most carefully to the jungles, and allowed 
no opportunity of attacking him. Sirguja was also invaded by the followers 
of the Singruli Raja, a contumacious dependant of the Rewah Raja, 
from whom he had no authority for thus acting. 

On the i6th January Captain Dalton himself started for Palamau 
with. 140 men M. N. I. under Major MacDoncll, a small party of 
Kamghar cavalry and a body of matchlockmen under pars^anait Jagat 
Pal Sing, a chief who on this and other occasions displayed very 
remarkable; loyalty and ^attachment to the Government, and has been 
rewarded with a title, a Xr///Ai/|and pension. He reached Monka on the 
2ist January,^ and toeing joined during the night by Lieutenant Graham, 
next morning, after a reconnaissance of the Palamau fort, finding that 
it was held by the enemy,, they determined on an immediate attack, and 
advancing in 3 columns, against which the enemy for some time kept up 
a brisk but ill-directed fire, succeeded in dislodging them, when they 
fled, leaving .guns, ammunition, cattle, supplies and baggage behind 
them. Ten bodies of the enem/ were found ; our loss amounted only 
to one killed and 1 wounded. Letters to Lilambar and Pitambar Sahai 
and Nucleut Manji were found with the baggage, and amongst them 
communications from Ummer ^ingh, promising immediate assistance- 
from Koer Singh. 

.. Some leading insurgents, were captured abbirt -this time. Tikait 
IJnarao Singh, and his deioan Shaik TJikari, were convicted of being 
concerned in the rebellion, and executed. 

The Commissioner remained at Leslieganj till the 8th Kebruary, 
collecting supplies and making preparations, and he now determined 
on forcing the passes into the Bhogta country, having with him a force 
pf upwards of 2,000 men, whilst that ot Lilambar and Pitambar were 
■sai 3 to be much reduced ^nd not to number more than 1,000. Mean- 
>vhile he had issued panuanas for the attendance of the . various jagirdars^ 
most of whom readily responded to his call ; but the most powerful and 
influential of them all, Babu Bhawani Bux Rai, head of the Clieroe 
family, did not, for some time, make his appearance, mid was said to be 
collecting a large force to oppose Captain Dalton, and to have enter- 
tained a number of the Ramghar mutineers! On the 3rd of February, 
however, he too came in, and thus removed a principal obstacle to our 
onward movement. 

Havj^g divided his force, Captain Dalton sent one body with Kishan 
Dial Sing and others to Shapur to advance against the Boglumara 
gAaf, whilst he himself moved to the attack of the Tungari g/iat. As 
he approached this place on the loth February, he learned that the 
insurgents, who had held possession of the were plundering the 
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village of Harnam in his immediate neighbourhood. Lieutenant Graham, 
with a party oi saivars, dished on, and succeeded in intercepting the 
enemy, and rescuing a band of captives and a herd of cattle which they 
were in the act of driving off. Three prisoners were also taken, one a 
leader of some consequence. Two out of ‘the 3 were hanged, whilst the 
third was kept for the sake of information, which he seemed abte and 
willing to communicate. 

No opposition was attempted to their entering the Bhogta country, 
and on the 13th they reached Chemu, on the banks of the Koel, the 
principal residence of the insurgent brothers, where they had a fortified 
house. Captain Dalton crossing the Koel, yie rcl>elS did not await his 
attack in the village, but retreated and took up positions behind masked 
breastworks of stones on the sides and ridge of a' hill overhanging the 
village. These were carried in succession, and the enemy put to flight. 
A dafadar of the Ramghar cavalry was killed at the beginning of the 
fight. 

The village and the fortified liouse were afterwards destroyed, as was 
Sunya, another stronghold of the rebels, close to Chemu, which was- also 
found deserted. 

Large quantities of grain were seized, as well as herds of cattle ; 
and several herdsmen, who had been captured by the rebels, were 
released. 

The Commissioner remained in the Bhogta country till the 23rd of 
February, but was not successful in capturing the ringleaders, Lilambar 
and Pitambar. Parties were Constantly sent out in all directions, who 
penetrated to their hill and jftnglc fastnesses, in some instances, as was 
evident, just as the fu;*itives had made their escape. A few influential 
men wci;e taken ; but neither threats* nor promises had any effect in 
inducing them to reveal the hiding-places of tifeir chiefs. 

A full retaliation was, however, exacted for all the mischief done by 
them. Their villages were destroyed, their goods and cattle seized, 
ancf their estates confiscated to the St ate ; but, whilst stern justice was 
thus meted out to' the inciters of this reljellion, every endeavour was 
made to conciliate their^ess guilty followers and the inhabitants of the 
country, which now seemed to be gradually settling down. . 

In the Nawaghar hills a body of rebels was collected in ^he imddle 
of March under Ganpat Rai and Bishonath Salyii. Captain Dalton 
proceeded to Lohardaga with the intention of attacking them,^ut falling 
ill was obliged to depute the duty to Captain Oakes, who, with a party 
consisting of Madras Rifles, Ramghar irregular cavalry, and 160 of the 
Kol apd Sonthal Levy, under the command of Captain Nation, by a 
rapid march succeeded ’ in surroiinding the enemy, who were so 
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completely surprised that they made no resistance. Hishonath Sahai was 
captured on the spot, and Gan pat Rai, who succeeded for the time in 
makinjf his escape, was soon taken and brpught in by some r:amindar$ 
and matchlockmen, who had^been sent in pursuit. These rebels were 
afterwards tried, found guilty and executed. 

Nothing worthy of being recorded has since happenecl in the district 
of Palamau, and the restoration of complete tranquillity and confidence 
seems now only to be a question of time. Lilambar and Pitambar Sahai 
are still at large, miserable fugitives deserted by their followers, and the 
Commissioner is of opinion that no further danger need be apprehended 
from them. , 

The still disturbed state of the district of Shahabad cannot, however, 
but give cause for anxiety in the direction of Palamau, and indeed late 
accounts state that some bodies of mutinous sepoys have made their 
way into that district. It would appear, however, as if they had resort- 
ed thither in despair, .and a recent letter from the Commissioner 
describes them as disheartened and utterly disorganised, and apparently 
capable of doing little mischief. 

I must not quit the subject without recording my high admiration 
of the conduct of Lieuten.ant Gnahain, who, without another Englishman 
near him, surrounded by thousands of the enemy, never thought of a 
retreat, and, by maintaining his post, prevented the district from falling 
entirely into the hands of the insurgents. I have, in the course of the 
narrative, shown the nature of the services he has rendered, and he is 
still more usefully employed in the tranqutllization of the district. 

The essential services rendered by The Thakurais Raghubar Dial 
Singh and Kishan Dial Singh have appeared in the course of the 
narrative, and Captain Dalton •and Lieutenant Graham urgently put 
forward their claims for •fepecial reward, which assuredly will not be 
disregarded. Lieutenant Graham also speaks in terms of praise of the 
conduct in the field of Rampratab Singh, karpardar: of Kishan Dial 
Singh. 

Rabu Sheo Charan Rai, jaa^irdar of Nawaghar, gave protection to 
the native officials who, with the Government lieasure and records, fled 
from LeslieganJ when it was attacked, lie also preserved order in his 
own village, and gave efficient assistance when called upon. 

Kunwar Rikari Singh, of Manika, one of the Che^oe ja^irdars^ 
proved hifflself from first to last a loyal and faithful subject of Govern- 
ment. He was one of the first to join Lieutenant (iraham, and his 
information was of great assistance. His house and property were 
destroyed by the insurgents, and his family oply saved by some friendly 
Kols. 
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All these have been specially recommended to the Supreme Govern- 
ment for rewards adequate to their merits. 

Captain Dalton also mentions approvingly the names of certain 
niirirdars. 

Aly estimation of the services rendered by the Deo Raja has been 
recorded in a separate minute. 

I have thus, necessarily at some length, entered into the history of 
events in the districts of Singbhum, Sambalpiir and Palamau. In the 
rest of the Division nothing worthy of mention more than has been 
already noticed has happened since the re-occupation of Hazaribagh 
and Ranchi. 

Captain Dalton, the Commissioner of CHola Nagpur has given me 
complete satisfaction, during the whole course of the disturbances. I 
have explained under what circumstances certain of the districts included 
in the Commissionership were temporarily placed under other juris- 
dictions, and that this arose from the nature of the country, and from 
the simultaneous outbreak of insurrection in parts of the Division 
widely separated and difficult of access, not from any incompctency on 
the part of Captain Dalton. 

I have named in the course of the narrative those officers whom I 
consider to have specially distinguished themselves, and I have also 
recorded the names of native chiefs and others whose services have 
been prominently brought forward. I now add below a further list of 
those who have been considered highly deserving of. the approbation 
of (Government, some of whom have qlso received presents, not as an 
adeejuate recompense for, but rather as a recognition of, their loyalty. 

11 H AG A LPU R D I \^1 S I ON. 

'Phe Division of Bhagalpur, though not containing within itself the 
same apparent elements of danger as the neighbouring Division of Patna, 
yet was by no means free from its own causes for distrust and apprQi 
hension. Its districts as in Patna command both sides of the Ganges ; 
its garrisons, at the commencement of the outbreak, were afl native ; the 
5th Irregulars, at the sadar station itself, long a subject of anxiety, at 
.length broke out into open nuitiny ; the head quarters of the 32nd N. I., 
at Bausi, remained loyal, but were a source of constant yneasiness, 
whilst two considerable detachments of the same regiment at different 
stations did actually mutiny, and caused great confusion in a jJart of the 
Division. 

If there was no great centre of supposed disaffection like the city 
of Patna, yet it must be borne in mind that this Division includes the 
but lately tranquillized Sonthal where, though the result has 
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proved that .n4> such apprehension need have been entertained, it was 
but natural to expect that in the presence of disturbing causes, such as 
the past few months have produced, some excitement would. at least 
have been called forth. -But in Bhagalpur, whenever an interruption 
has occurred to the general peace of the Division, it has been, not from 
any disafTection on the part of the inhabitants, but from what may be 
Called foreign causes ; and, whenever the immediate cause of distur- 
bance has passed away, the disturbance has passed away with it. V^ery 
great praise is due to the Commissioner of this Division, Mr. Yule, to 
whose exertions and the universal support and sympathy which his 
character and‘ conduct have evoked the general traiKiuillity and security 
of this Division are almosPentirely to be attributed. 

For some considerable time, after the first outbreak ()f the mutinies, 
nothing noteworthy occurred in this Division, except the treacherous 
murder of Sir Nor nan Leslie, at Rohini, in the Sonth il P ir^anas^ nor 
did this seem to be any evidence of widespread disaffection amongst 
the troopers of the 5th Irregulai Cavalry, but rather to have been the 
result of some personal ill-feeling on the part of the 3 troopers who 
made the savage assault on their olficcrs, «ind who were discovered and 
brought to justice, through the instrumentality of Imam Khan, the 
Unit Afajor, and some of the troopers of the corps, the former obsti- 
nately declining the reward which had been offered for the apprehension 
of the perpetrators of the deed. A handsome reward was subsequently 
presented to hini. 

The mutiny of the 3 regin^ents at Dinaporc caused considerable 
alarm in the Division, but all remained quiet. 

At the end of July, orders were sent up from the Supreme Govern- 
ment to disarm the 5tb Irregulars at Bhagalpur ; but the Commissioners 
very strong remonstrances, made through me, prevented this step being 
taken, nor, though subsequent events proved that the major portion of 
yie corps was disloyal, were the arguments of the Commissionci- without 
a considerable show of reason, particularly those which urged the 
impossibility *of simultaneously disarming the different small detachments 
scattered about the Division, and the consequent danger that would 
arise to the European officers at the various*out-stations. 

I’revioj^s to the Din ipore m.uiny the Com nissioner had considered 
the presence of European troops in his Division unnecessary ; but now,, 
looking tf) the importance of his position on the Ganges, and to the 
danger that might possibly arise from a mutiny of the 5th Irregulars and 
32nd N. I., he thoiiglit it right to detain too men of H. M.’s 5th Fusiliers 
at Bhagalpur, as well as to send 50 to Monghyr, thereby allaying a panic 
. which had previously prevailed at the latter place. 
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On the 14th August, at midnight, the 5th Irregulars mutinied and left' 
the station, without, however, doing any mischief. They jiioved off to 
Rohini, where they were joined by the detachment of their regiment, and 
thence, (having extorted Rs. 12,000 from the inhabitants,) to Bausi, 
which place they passed on the i6th. The 32nd N. I. refused to akl 
them, and by their.fidelity saved the stations of Bausi and Deoghar. A 
messenger, at the risk of life, conveyed to Colonel Burney, at Bausi, the 
■ intelligence of the mutiny, arriving just half an hour before the troopers. 
He received a reward of Rs. 1000. The authorities at Deoghar were 
similarly warned by a messenger, who walked 80 miles in 30 hours, ^and 
who also was rewarded. The stinf failing in their attempt to corrupt 
this regiment, proceeded westward by very rapid mauches. The Division 
in other respects remained tranquil, excepi from a little plundering by 
the esciTpqd convicts from Gaya, whilst on the Purnea side of the fiver 
uneasiness was felt from the proximity of the 73rd N. I. at Jalpaiguii. 

The conduct of Babu Shamalanand Mukerji at Xaya Dumka was 
deserving of much praise. Distrusting the .wrawy of the 5th Irregulars 
at that station, he managed to send the treasure (Rs. 4,000) and the 
. prisoners to Suri. The acknowledgments of Government were communi- 
cated to him.* Lieutenant Boddam, of the Artillery, whose name has 
been previously mentioned, received the special thanks of Government 
for the part taken by him in preserving order in the southern district. 

At this time the Commissifnier recommended the enlistment of a body 
of Sonthals for Police purposes: This, under the sanction of the Supreme 
Government, has been carried out, and there is reason to believe that 
they will be a useful force, and that the p(>Jicy of employing men from 
these tribes will have a favorable result. 

After the affair of the 5th Irregulars, nothing worthy of being rccordctl 
occurred till the (^th October, when a detachment of the 32nd N. 1 . 
suddenly broke out into mutiny, murdered their commanding officer. 
Lieutenant Cooper, and Mr. Ronald, the Assistant Commissioner, and, 
having plundered tlic baz ar, m arched ofT to Rohini and thence to the 
westward, following the same I'oute as that taken liy the 5th Ira-egulars. 

Some of the circumstances attending this outbreak arc worth rccoid- 
ing as illustrating the- unaccountable conduct which has on many 
occasions been displayed by the sepoys during the late oiitbi'eak. 
Lieutenants Cooper and Rannic and. Mr. Ronald, the Assistant 
Commissioner, were all surprised in the same bungalow, which the 
sepoys completely surrounded. Lieutenant Coopci was an officer who 
implicitly trusted his men, wa.s constantly with ^hern in f.imiliar inter- 
course, and appeared to be an object of sincere attachment. Mr. Ronald 
was an utter stranger tq, them ; wl>ilst Lieutenant Rannie, though of. 
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course well known to the men, took no particular pains to please them, 
and, as I am. informed, appeared in no way to be a favourite with them. 
Yet him they specially spared, calling out to him by name to come out 
of the bungalow, and allowing him to leave the place unmolested, whilst 
they ruthlessly murdered their friend Lieutenant Cooper, and the 
stranger Mr. Ronald, of whom they* could know nothing bad or good. 
Lieutenant Cooper was an officer of great promise, and had received my 
thanks for his judicious conduct on the occasion of Heoghar being 
threatened ])y the 5th Irregulars, when, in the absence of the Civil 
authorities, he had maintained confidence by opening the ntfc/icrry and 
carrying on the current duties. 

The Head Quarters of the 32nd N. I. had meanwhile marched from 
Bausi to Raniganj, and, ix)t withstanding attempts made to tamper with 
them during the march, on arriving at the latter place they quietly, and 
of their own accord, surrendered their arms. 

A second detachment of the corps mutinied at Rampur Hat, as has 
been elsewhere detailed. On reaching the Bhagalpur Division they 
followed in the footsteps of the ist detachment, but without committing 
any marked outrages. 

Some dacoitiex occurred in the neighbourhood of Deoghar in conse- 
quence of the unsettled state of affairs ; but onler was very soon 
restored in this direction. 

About the end of October sanction was given by the Supreme 
(lovernment to a fTcheme which originated with Mr. Kerry, an indigo 
planter in the Ihirnea district, who proposed to raise a corps of the 
Parbrilias, inhabiting the Morung, which divides our territories from 
Nepal. Mr. Kerry was requested to commence enlisting these men, and 
subsequently an officer has been appointed to the charge of them, and 
an establishment sanctioneil on the same scale as the Bengal police 
Battalion. I'he experiment seems to promise to be very successful, 
(ireat scarcity prevailed in the Monghyr district, and in consequence 
there was an increase in the number of felonies, and this cause conti- 
nued to operate for a considerable time. The stoppage of railway and 
other works consequent on the disturbances created extensive distress, 
and later in the year, .and at the commencement of the present year,’ 
sever.al deaths from starvation are said to have taken place. An increase 
of crime was naturally to be expected ; but this can only remotely be 
traced to the prevailing disturbances. 

Early in November I desp.atched 100 sailors to Purnca for the 
protection of that place in anticipation of the not improbable contingency 
of an outbreak at J.alpaiguri. 
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These men, as will be seen in the sequel, under their gallant com- 
mander, Captain Burbank, did most excellent and useful service. 

On the 24th November I telegraphed to Mr. Yule, the Commissioner, 
the intelligence of the mutinyr at Chittagong, and on the following day 
I announced the outbreak at Dacca, thinking it very possible that these 
events, the latter in particular, might bring matters to a crisis at 
Jalpaiguri, and thus affect the peace of the Purnca district. It was, 
of course, to be expected that the detachment which had escaped from 
Dacca would endeavour to make its way to the headcjuai ters of its 
regiment. At Jalpaiguri were not only llie 73rd N. I., but two n'xalax 
of the iith Irregular cavalry. What was expected actually happened ; 
the companies from Dacca marched straight for Jalpaiguri, but before 
they came near it the f ith Irregulars mutinied and went off in the direc- 
tion of Purnca. This much is necessary to explain Mr. Chile’s move- 
ments, which will here be very briefly detailed. Having summoned the 
detachment of H. M.’s 5th Fusiliers (50 men) from Monghyr (the services 
of the regiment at Bhagalpur itself had been previously dispensed with), 
he left Bhagalpur on die 29th November, and, taking the 100 sailors 
under Captain Burbank, he moved to Kissenganj as the point from 
which he could most readily and effectually act in any direction. 

With him followed all the Europeans in the Division, planters, civil 
officers, »S:c., well mounted and armed, forming a by no means in- 
significant body of most willing and cheerful volunteers. With remark- 
aJjle energy he had collected not less than 80 elephants, and -with his 
little army he was now ready for any thing that might happen. 

On the 4th and 5th December two different detachments of the nth 
mutinied, anc^ went off. On the 9lh news reached Kissenganj that they 
had passed to the southward of that place, Mr. Yule, putting his men 
on elephaiTts, marched all night, accomplished the distance to Purnca 
(40 miles) before daylight, and met the stiwars, who were leisurely 
marching into the place. They refused to face his force, and retiri?d 
a few miles. The Commissioner followed, and on the morning of the 
I Ith came up with them Just as they were preparing to march. On this 
occasion they charged with 'a resolution worthy of a* better cause, some 
of them, and a risaldar in particular, charging up to the steady little 
squares which formed in admirable order to receive them, and tailing 
dead on the bayonets, 18 or 20 bodies were afterwards found on the 
field and in the neighbouring jungle. Under cover of a heavy fog they 
now retired, carrying with them many wounded. One man was taken 
and hung. Not a casualty occurred on our side. 

On the morning ' of the 12th the Commissioner, having received 
information that the smvars intended crossing the Kusi to Nathpur, 
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started to intercept them, and in 45 hours accomplished the 50 miles 
to that place, including the crossing of the Kusi with its numerous and 
extensive quicksands. Arrived here, and having halted a few days, he 
learned that the had entered the Nepal Morung, and were at 

Chatra, 36 miles north of Naihpur, and, as he had received an express 
from Jalpaiguri, urgently requesting aid against the Dacca mutineers, 
he determined on moving in that direction via Kissenganj, which 
(a distance of 64 miles) he reached in 36 hours, and on the 22nd 
December proceeded to M italia, anti afterwards to a post rccommendetl 
by the Jalpaiguri authorities between Siligiiri and . Pankabari. Having 
waited here till the 26th without further intelligence, he determined on 
moving to Chowa on the Tista, where the Dacca party were ex- 

pected to cross. C)n nearing ihc i^//ai \\c came in sight of the enemy’s 
cjicampment in a position unfavorable for an attack, and, withdrawing 
into the jungle, cstablisl.cd Ins force on the ^ath by which, as he was 
told, the enemy must pass. They, howe^’er, evaded him at night, taking 
an unfreciuented hy-palh, and on the morning of the 28th he learned 
that they had crossed the Mahanadi and were ifiaking for the Darjeeling 
road. Mr. Yule, leavingdiis camp standing,.took up a position on tlie 
road, and, after wailing some hours and seeing nothing of them, had just 
ordered his men back to canip, when the rebels were seen crossing the 
road at a little distance off. .So rapid was their rush across the small 
open space from jungle to jungle- that Mr. N'ulc’s advanced party had 
only time to fire a volley which killed one straggler before they agaw 
disappeared in the jungle, and the pursuit, which Captain lUirbank 
continued for 2 or 3 miles, was hopeless and unsuccessful. 

The fugitives havmg thus made good their escape into the forest, 
Mr. Yule moved parallel with them on* the out-.skirts to prevent their 
making any inroad into Purnea, and reached the Kusi opposite Naihpur 
on the very same day tlifit they formed a junction with the at 

CJiatra. 

An attack planned by Mr. Yule on the position at Chatra failed in 
consequence of the rebels making a sudden retreat across the Kusi at 
a most difficult ford, where many of their horses, unable to reach the 
opposite bank, were abandoned. Major Richardson, who was watching 
the opposite bank lower down, was too late to intercept them, and 
indeed they v/ere in a country where it was impossible for cavalry to act 
with effect, and, as has been related in the Patna narrative, they now got 
off through the Nei)al Tanu\ and eventually made their way into Oudh. 

'Fhe v'ery greatest credit attaches to Mr. Yule for the manner in 
which his whole expedition was conducted. His own report of his 
proceedings, as furnished to Government, has been published, and the 
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present slight sketch is intended not to give any adequate representation 
of Mr. Yule*s services, but by an unembellished detail to keep up the 
thread of the narrati^. ^ Circumstances over which he could have no 
control prevented him from giving the rebels the severe lesson they 
would have received had the attack on Chatra succeeded ; but, in thus 
keeping his Division free from all outrage, he did all and more than 
could have been expected with the means at his disposal. Very much 
of his successes attributable to the tact and judgment he evinced in 
• collecting and maintaining the means of transport and supply for his 
little force, and much to the ‘ personal popularity which caused^ all 
assistance to be lent to him with so much alacrity and cheerfulness. I 
must not omit to mention the names of those to whom the Commissioner 
was greatly indebted for such assistance. T'hese were Messrs. F. B. 
Drummond an^ Simson of the Civil Service, Messrs. Wood and 
}3raddon, Assistant Commissioners, Mr. St. George, of the Railway, 
Mr. Alexander, Mr. G. Waller and, his two sons, -Messrs. F. and R. 
Waller, and Messrs. Burford and Cornish. 

Telanand Singh,»of Bunali, and his co-sharer (a minor) supplied the 
Europeans most munificently and refused all payment. Mr. A. Forbes 
of Sultanpur was most liberal in his supplies, as were Mir Mahomed 
Taki of Pirjiha, Pertab Singh through his manager, Mr. J. J. Cave, 
and Mr. De Courcy. Raja Ahmed Reza, of Suriapur, and Mahomed 
F'aizbux, oT Dhubaili, also gave great assistance with the utmost readi- 
ness, and the two petty Muhammadan milikdars of Aruria and Chatr.v 
gachi each presented two fat cows for the use of the men. 

Since these occurrences Bhagalpur has remained undisturbed, and 
nothing worthy of notice has been recorded. 

RAJSHAHI DIVISION. 

The Division of Rajshahi would in itself have given little cause for 
uneasiness during the recent disturbances. Its inhi^bitants are of a 
quiet petace-loving disposition, and for many years past it has not been < 
necessary to quarter a soldier in the Division. It was only within a -few 
months previous to the mutinies that a native regiment* was stationed 
at Jalpaiguri, in the Ragg pur district, not, however, from any necessity 
for the coercion of the inhabitants, but with a view to the repression 6f 
inroads which seemed to be threatened- by the .Bhutias along the 
frontier. It is owing to the presence of this regiment, and of the detach- 
ment of the nth Irr.egular cavalry, that any anxiety for the tranquillity 
of the district has been caused and though this corps, the 73rd, is one 
of the very few in the Bengal Army that still retains its arms, yet, as has 
been related in the preceding narrative, continual apprehensions • were 
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entertained of its loyalty, nor has it been without the exercise of the 
greatest courage, patience, tact and judgment on the part of the officers, 
that an outbreak has been prevented ; whilst its 3 companies at 
Dacca resisted an attempt to disarm them, ancfj breaking out into open 
mutiny,- excited great alarm in the districts of Dinajpur and Rangpur, 
and— though failing to induce the main body of their own regiment to 
join them -were the ultimate and exciting cause of the defection and 
mutiny of the two risalas of the nth Irregulars at Jalpaipuri. 

Early in this outbreak a meeting of the ::amindars and other inhabi- 
tants of the Division forwarded to the Government of India resolutions 
expressing their loyalty and determination to aid the (iovernment in the 
maintenance of order, for which the acknowledgments of the (Governor- 
General in Council were returned. 

In July a few arrests were made of sepoys and others, and in the 
latter part of the month a plot was said to have been discovered for 
murdering the officers of the 73rd regiment at mess. Some sepoys were 
in consequence arrested and sent to Calcutta for trial by court martial, 
and about the end of August 18 Muhammadan troopers of the nth 
Irregulars were disarmed and sent to Herhampore. 

Early in September an offer made by the manager of Messrs. 
Watson and Co.’s factories to raise a small force of European volunteer 
cavalry for service, in case of need, was accepted with thanks. A small 
but very effective body, consisting of indigo planters and civil officers, 
has since been raised and organised at Rampiir Jloalia. and an officer 
deputed to superintend their drill,, &c. 

Cases of individual disaffection occurred from time to time in the 
regimenUat Jalpaigiiri, as for instance, in the first week of November, 
a sepoy loaded his musket and threatened to shoot any European officer 
who should come near him. He was secured after jumping into the 
river, and on trial sentenced to transportation for life. Some few others 
whom he named as implicated in a plot were dismissed. About this 
time Colonel Sherer, commanding the regiment, commenced to enter- 
tain Gurkha recruits with a view of introducing a neutralizing element 
into his corps: 

AlWremained quiet in the Division till the end qf November, when 
news of an outbreak at Dacca reached Jalpaiguri, and great anxiety was 
naturally felt for the loyalty of the whole regiment, particularly as it was 
expected that the mutineers would march on the latter station. Imme- 
diately on. the intelligence reaching Darjeeling, Captain 'Curzon, with 
100 Europeans and 300 trained Gurkhas, proceeded towards Jalpaiguri, 
which they reached on the 6th December. In the meantime a force from 
the 73rd N. I., who seemed to show no sympathy with their mutinous 
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brethren, and one risala of the nth Irregular cavalry^ had been sent out 
to Madarganj to intercept the Dacca party, in case of their approaching 
the station. On the night of the 4th December the risala^ which was 
left behind, took themselves off, sending intelligence of their move- 
ments to their comrades at Madarganj, who followed on the night of 
the 5th, and, having formed a junction with the first party, the whole 
body made a hasty retreat out of the Division and entered, as has been 
previously narrated, the Purnea district. On the 9th two sawars who 
had been captured were blown away from guns in the presence of the 
73rd, wlio evinced no sympathy with them. 'Phe Dacca companies 
meanwhile having crossed the Brahmaputra, not very far from tiagwa 
murdered an unfortunate harkandaa who attempted to oppose 
them, and entered the Rangpiir district on the 30th November, and,- 
finding there was little hope of a successful advance on Jalpaiguri, they 
entered the Bhutan frentier about the 8th December. It was determined 
that an attack should be made on them here ; and accordingly Captain 
Cur/.on moved out with a party of Kuropetans and Gurkhas, accompanied 
by the Joint Magistrate, Mr. (iordon, who had made a personal recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s camp, and marching all night reached the 
neighbourhood of the enemy’s position before daylight on the morning 
of the r2th l.)eccniber. A dense fog and a want of accurate knowledge 
of the ground prevented their advancing for some time after day had 
dawned, but, as soon as the fog lifted, having got close to the mutineers, 
they found them much more strongly posted than they expected. 
Advancing as rapidly as was possible across a belt of very heavy sand, 
and dashing through a rapid stream some 4 feet deep, they came on 
another Welt of sand, where they were exposed without protection to the 
fire of the rebels, who were drawn up on the high perpendicular bank 
of a second stream, awaiting their approach. 

A surprise had been calculated on, but this had failed ; the party 
under Captain Curzon was very small, and, with the almost insurmount- 
able obstacle in front, an advance would have been very rash and^ 
almost certain to end in disaster, and consequently, after the e.xchange 
of a few shots, it was determined that the attack should be abandoned, 
and the retirement was effected without any loss, except 2 men slightly 
wounded. ’ 

The mutineers soon afterwards left this position, and, as has been 
related in the narrative of the Bhagalpur Division, they crossed the 
'rista on the 26ih of December, and effected their escape into the 
Nepal Mr. Gordon used every effort to prevent their crossing ; 

but, misled by false information, and deceived by the treachery of the 
Bhutia sUtha of Mainaguri, who, whilst making all sorts of professions 
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to that gentleman, was really lending all his aid to the sepoys, and with 
the difficulties to contend against which ^ the country itself pr,esented, 
covered as it was with dense jungle, he was unablel to oppose any 
serious obstacle to their progress. 

The Hon’ble Captain Curzon’s proceedings have no doubt been 
applauded by the military authorities. His prompt descent from 
Darjeeling and subsequent vigilance and conduct probiably saved 
Jalpaiguri from a mutiny^.of the 73rd N. I. Mr. ( iordon has displayed 
a great deal of courage, zeal and energy, as well as discretion during 
a very critical period, and I have every reason to express satisfaction 
at his conduct. 

As soon as the news of the Dacca mutiny reached Calcutta, I lost 
no time in despatching 100 European sailors with guns to each of the 
stations of Rangpur and Dinajpur. These proceeding 7 fia Bagwa ghat 
(on the Brahmaputra) rejiched these stations on the i^h and 20th 
December respectively, and I now felt no further anxiety for the 
Division. 

Even had the 73rd been disposed to rise, the force at Jalpaiguri 
itself was capable of putting down any disturbance there, whilst the 
presence of these bodies of Europeans was sufficient to prevent any 
risk of attack on the 2 stations at which they were posted. 

Anxiety was at first felt for the district of Pabna, as it was thought 
not improbable that the Dacca mutineers might cross to Sirajganj 
en route to the north west, and more particularly so with the prospect 
of plunder which that rich and important mart held out. Mr. Ravenshaw, 
the Magistrate, sent a hasty summons to all the planters and other 
•Europeans in his district^ which was most promptly responded to, 
and a well-mounted and equipped body of horsemen soon collected at 
the sadar station, and moved at once to Sirajganj, where Mr. Barry had 
fortified his house, and with a small gtinboat on the river was prepared 
to resist all comers. He had previously been furnished by Government 
with a couple of 3-lb. howitzers, with other arms and a supply of 
ammunition. My thanks were given to all the gentlemen who took part 
, ii) this expedition, and I highly approved of the energy displayed by 
Mr. Ravenshaw, who accompanied the party*. The Commissioner of 
the Division also brought to my notice the name of Bijoy Gobind 
Chaudhri, zamindar of Tatapara, who offered to place guards at his 
own expense between Dacca and Pabna to prevent the mutineers from 
advancing on the latter place. This gentleman also received my warm 
acknowledgments foj his loyalty. 

In the Rangpur district the name of Rani Sarnamoyi, zamindar 
of Baharband, was conspicuously mentioned as having given assistance 
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and supplies for the parties of sailors on their arrival at Bagwa ghat. 
At a time when it was feared that Rangpur would be attacked by the 
mutineers, Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Proby had been entrusted 
with the treasure, which they undertook to convey to a place of safety. 
They’ received subsequently a reward of Rs. 500 each. 

Since the mutiny of the detachment of cavalry and the escape of 
the Dacca mutineers from the district, every thing has remained perfectly 
tranquil and nothing has occurred which seemS deserving of notice. 

NADIA DIVISION. 

The Nadia Division, if it has escaped the active disturbances, either 
foreign or internal, which have . more or less unsettled the majority of 
the provinces of Bengal, has not been exempted from its own peculiar 
share of anxiety, but has been affected both directly and indirectly 
by the general disturbing causes, — directly by the presence in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta and of Murshidabad of portions of the 
native army which has probably in most instances^beeh the starting 
point of the panics, groundless as I have before said, and as I truly 
believe, but hardly perhaps unreasonable, to which the European portion 
of the inhabitants of Calcutta and other parts of the Division have been 
frequently subject Indirectly by the constant arrival in Calcutta of 
large bodies of European troops, which has been the occasional source 
of inconvenience of the inhabitants .of Calcutta generally, and to the 
native inhabitants in their turn a more intelligible source of panic, render- 
ing necessary .a large increase to the police force. 

Nor nyist it be forgotten that it was in this Division thut the first 
symptoms were displayed of the coming mutiny which was so soon to 
destroy the hitherto trusted army of Bengal. It has been from twp 
points in the Division —Berh ampore and Barrackpore — the one the 
military cantonment of Murshidabad, the other the head quarters of the 
Division which supplies the native guards for the town of Calcutta, — 
where these symptoms first showed themselves, that any apprehension 
has ariseh, and in both cases was to be added the danger, such as it was, 
of the neighbourhood of large native cities, and, in the case of Mur- 
shidabad in particular, a large Muharmm’adan population, together with 
whatever prestige attached to the residence there of the descendant 
of the old rulers of Bengal. I must do the Nawab the justice to say 
that he has throughout'conducted himself with the utmost loyalty, giving 
all the assistance in his power, and always showing himself ready to 
anticipate any requisition on the part of G overnment. 

In the portion of my narrative which refers to this Division, it will 
be necessary for me to record but verv little ; the districts generally 
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have been perfectly tranquil, and furnish little matter to remark upon. 
The events connected with the insubordination and punishment of the 
2 regiments, the 19th and the 34th, do not come within my province, 
even had they not already been so fully discussed as to render all further 
notice unnecessary, and the same may be said of the disarming of the 
whole body of the native troops both at Barrackpore- and Calcutta, and 
the raising of the body of European volunteer guards at the Presidency. 

As soon as the events at Meerut and Delhi became fully known, 
loyal addresses were presented by the various communities of Calcutta 
and the neighbourhood, .and all classes showed themselves well .affected 
to Government. The disarming of the native troops took place without 
any difficulty on the r4th June ; numbers of deserters from various sepoy 
regiments were said to be wandering^ .about the different districts, but a 
strict inquiry showed th.^t these reports were very much ex.ag-gerated. 
A complete list of such deserters was published, and served to allay the 
apprehension that h.ad been felt. At Berhampore all was quiet up to 
the 23rd. of June, though some seditious placards had been posted up in 
the city of Murshidabad. On that day a panic occurred from an un- 
founded belief that the 63rd N. I. .and the iith Irregular c.avaliy, which 
were stationed there, liad mutinied. The Nawab lent his assistance to 
the authorities, and the fears passed away. The feeling of confidence 
was secured by the despatch to Berhampore of detachments of H. M.’s 
84th and 25th regiments, of whom . part were sent by steam to Alatoli, 
on the right bcank of the (Ganges, and thence conveyed by elephants and 
carriages rapidly and secretly to their destination. Another part were 
sent up in break v.ans with 4 horses e.ach, and, notwithstanding the 
season, arrived speedily and unexpectedly at Berhampore. In this too 
the Nawab lent his assistance by providing horses, elephants, &c. ’ 

A plot was discovered amongst the men of the /layV/f guard at Jessore 
in which a janiadar and two sepoys were principally concerned. 'I'lie 
jamadar was hung and the sepoys sentenced to transportation for life. 
Both these men committed suicide by hanging themselves in their cell 
the night before they were to have been sent away from the statmn. 

The police was strengthened through the whole Division, and more 
particularly in the 2 ^‘Par^anas. 

Up to the end of July all was quiet. At Jingergachia, near fessorc, 
a police jamadar named Muhammad Ali had circulated a religious pro- 
clamation to the effect that the d.ay of judgment was at hand. The 
Commissioner attached little importance to this foolish act, but further 
inquiries were directed to be set on foot. 

Various.public buildings in Calcutta were at this time assigned for 
the use of European troops now shortly expected to arrive. An uneasy 
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feeling was abroad in consequence of a belief that very large purchases 
of arms had been made by the natives, and that thesfi arras were conceal- 
ed in the city. On careful inquiry by the Commissioner of Police the 
reports were found to have been greatly exaggerated, though consider- 
able sales had no doubt taken place ; the native gunsmiths voluntarily 
rendered their stock to the Commissioner of Police, and all precautions 
were taken against any possible danger that might arise during the 
approaching Muharram. 

Great alarm existed amongst the Muhammadan population regard- 
ing imaginary violent measures that were to be taken against them -dur- 
ing their festival. The Magistrates, as well as the influential Muhamma- 
dan gentlemen, were requested to point out to them the groundlessness 
of these delusions. 

The news of the mutiny at Dinapore reached Calcutta at the end of 
July, and it was of obvious monient to disarm the 63rd regiment N. I. 
and the i ith Irregular cavalry, who were assuredly not to be trusted. 
H. M.’s 90th regrment were at this time on their way to the Upper 
Provinces, and a portion was allowed to make a ten'iporary divergence 
for the purpose. 

The disarming was carried out without difflculty. The cavalry e.x- 
hibited a spirit of insubordination, and were deprived of their horses as 
well as their arms. All this was done in a manner very creditable to 
both the Nawab and the Governor-( General’s Agent. Subsequently, as 
our disarmed soldiers were reported to be . making inquiries about their 
arms in the city of Murshidabad, it was determined that the city too 
should be disarmed, and the Magistrate was able to effect this without 
the aid of liuropean troops.* He seized a considerable number of v'all 
and field pieces and 2,000 small arms. All this was done in the first few 
days of August. 

In Calcutta, the Hakr-Id passed off quietly, and there was no 
cause for apprehension ; but it was found necessar>^ to place a prohibi- 
tion on the sale of copper caps to natives by European firms, and thus 
to ‘prevent them from being sent upcountry and disposed of to the 
mutineers. 

The Commissioner of Police was allowed, at his own suggestion, to 
h.ave 2 field pieces placed in the police compound, wtih a supply of 
ammunition, for the purpose of training sailors. This has been found 
a most useful measure with reference to the parties of sailors that have 
been sent to various stations, and the Commissioner has been constantly 
able to furnish men with some training in the use of artillery fo^ these 
marine brigades. During the month of August, and indeed at various 
timeb since that period, reports were in circulation that large bodies of 
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upcountry natives were coming down towards Calcutta, both in boats 
and by land. Thtf reports, on inquiry, were always found to be grossly 
exaggerated. As a precautionary measure an establishment was allowed 
for the purpose of searching all boats, and the police at the entrance 
of the Bhagirathi river was strengthened. In Calcutta itself an addition 
of 6<5 men was made to the European police. The Muharram, which 
took pldce at the end of August, passed off more quietly than usual. 
An address was subsequently presented by the leading Muhammadans 
thanking Government for the means which bad been taken to preserve 
order ; but no doubt a great part of the credit is due to the population 
themselves, who endeavoured to prove their loyalty by their moderation 
on the occasion. 

In parts of the Jessore district some sort of panic seemed to exist. 
In September loo stand of arms were sent for distribution amongst the 
planters in that district. Various arrests of followers of the King of 
Oudh at Barasat and elsewhere took piqce during this month, as well 
as at other times both p/evious and subsequent, but f need do no more 
than allude to this. 

Early in October the Commissioner of the Division was authorised 
to raise loo men for police purposes at the sadar station of each district. 
By the end of October and beginning of November considerable bodies 
of European troops had begun to arrive, and a temporary increase to 
the European police constables became necessary. 

In this month, at the representation of the Superintendent of the 
Alipore jail, a European guard was sanctioned, and the disarmed native 
guard, hitherto furnished by the Calcutta Militia, was altogether 
withdrawn. ’ 

I have before alluded to the disturbances caused by the arrival of 
large bodies of European troops in Calcutta. I may pass over these 
without lengthened detail, mentioning that the Commissioner of the 
Division reported that the troops stationed at Barrackpore were creating 
\ very uneasy feeling amongst 4he respectable natives by entering 
sanands an.d insulting the females, &c., whilst in Calcutta some serious 
affrays took place. On the night of the 29th of November in particular, a 
fight occurred in the Bow Bazar between several hundreds of soldiers and 
sailors, in which the recently orgainised police proved very useful^ 
Again, on the night of December 2nd, an affray took place in which 
a police Inspector was severely injured. The Grand Jury of the Supreme 
Court afterwards made a presentment on the subject. It was no doubt 
difficuk to exercise an efficient control over the troops, scattered as they 
were over the whole town, at intervals of miles ; the facilities for pro- 
curing liquor were also very great, Under the orders of the Goveieior- 
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General in Council all possible means were taken to lessen the latter 
evil. The Commissioner of Poli(fe caused all liquor sliops. to be closed 
at 5. P. M., whilst the military authorities opened a temporary place of 
amusement in a central position, where books and papers were provided 
for the men, and good and wholesome liquor was obtainable. Whilst 1 
am on this subject, I must mention that, as late as in the first week of 
May 1858, very serious disturbances have occurred in the town ; these 
have been caused by the recruits for the Hon’ble Company’s cavalry who 
have recently arrived in India, and it has even b^een necessary to have 
a large mounted patrol on duty eVery night. The recruits have now Ml 
left Calcutta, and order has been consequently restored. 

Assaults by Europeans on the native (disarmed*) sentries at the gates 
of Government House had about tha.t time become almost nightly occur- 
rences, and to prevent them a European Serjeant was obliged ^o be, 
constantly •patrolling. At the .end of December some uneasiness was 
felt at Berhampore on account of the sepoys at the station, who were 
supposed to be plotting. I therefore despatched a party of 100 European 
sailors to that station. 

At the beginning of February, an intense panic was . said to have 
seized on the artizans .and native servants in Calcutta, who expected to 
be forcibly seized and sent fo the Upper Provinces. This may not 
improbably have arisen from the impressment bill passed about that 
time, which, however, it was never* intended to enforce in Calcutta or 
its neighbourhood. 

It heaving been reported that some sepoys, whf) after a short im- 
prisonment had been released from the Alipore jail, were being en- 
tertained as lathials^ means were taken to prevent a recurrence of this. 

On the 2nd March occurred one of the almost inexplicable panics 
to which Calcutta has been from time to time exposed. It was, I believe, 
represented to the Hon’ble the President in Council th.at an attempt 
was to be made to arm the guard which in the course of the usual 
monthly relief would march down from Barrackpore to Calcutta. A 
house was indicated (that of the Nawab of Chitpur) where the arms 
were said to be concealed. Under Mr. Dorin’s orders, the march of 
the guard was stopped, and a. strict search was made in the house 
named ; but I understand that no trace of the arms could be discovered, 
and that the whole story was subsequently discredited. 

'As the anniversaries of the outbreak of 1857 approached, rumours 
of various kinds were set afloat, and considerabe uneasiness was felt in ‘ 
this and other Divisions, in consequence of the report which has been 
elsewhere noticed ; of the “ something^ white ” which^ after a certain 
tixed ^ime was not to be. obtainable. Inquiries were made as to the 
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origin and object of this rumour ; but I have no reason to apprehend 
any interruption to the peace in this or any of the neighbouring districts 
and Divisions. 

I must not omit this opportunity of recording my high estimation of 
the singular services rendered by Mr. Wauchope, Commissioner of 
l^olice for Calcutta. He and hi^ staff have always been indefatigable 
in their exertions to preserve order. He has given constant and most 
valuable assistance in the entertainment and training of men for the 
marine brigades. His information as to suspicious characters has always 
been most full and accurate, and in all respects I consider him a pecu- 
liarly efficient and most valuable officer. 

BUUDWAN DIVISION. 

What has been said of the Nadia Division will also, in a great 
measure, apply to the Burdwan Division. It has been quite free from 
any disturbance, though it has not altogether escaped the apprehension 
of danger. For a long time the Shekawati Battalion was a fruitful, and, 
considering its composition, a not unreasonable source of apprehension 
to the residents and inhabitants of Midnapore and Bankura, whilst the 
but lately tranquillised Sonthal Par^anas^ and the still unsettled Chota 
Nagpur districts, bordering as they do 2 sides of this Division, afforded 
also reasonable cause for anxiety and uneasiness. 

The main stay of the Division, kattray’s police Battalion, which had 
been expressl}’ raised for service in tire Sonthal Par^anas^ was, owing to 
the exigencies of the crisis, early moved away to a distant station, and, 
for a considerable period, tJie only defence against any possible rise of 
the Sonthals was the Shekawati Battalion, itself, as I have said, suspected 
of a disloyal spirit. No outbreak has however, occurred, and, as res- 
pects the Shekawati Battalion, it has not only remained faithful to the 
State, but has done very good service in the Chota Nagpur Division, at 
a time when no other troops could be spared, and when any, even waver- 
ing, on its part, would have had a very prejudicial effect. 

'I'he Division has throughout been perfectly tranquil, and I have 
never had the slightest grounds for anticipating any disloyalty on the 
part of the inhabitants. 

I need hardly add that almost all the troops intended for the Upper 
Provinces have passed through this Division : but the arrangements at 
kaniganj, which have so much facilitated the onward movement of these 
troops, will be more particularly alluded to hereafter. As was to be ex- 
pected, as soon as the general nature of the mutiny became apparent, 
suspicions began to be entertained of the Shekawati Battalion which was 
then stationed at Midnapore. A police barkamias yvas even^found 
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Uiiiiperinj^ witli the sepoys, and endeavouring to excite them to mutiny ; 
but neither U\cn nor subsequently has the regiment itself, as far as I 
know, been proved to have displayed any symptoms of disaffection, nor 
does the case of the 2 sepoys who made a murderous attack on some of 
their comrades, and who were released at the intercession of the com- 
manding officer, and of the regiment generally, form any exception to 
this statement. 

In the Hooghly district the landholders and others presented a peti- 
tion, complaining of the inefficiency and cowardice of the police barkan- 
dazes^ and begging that the bolder class of lathials might be entertaine'd. 
The experiment on a small scale was sanctioned at the sadar station of 
Hooghly, with an intention of extending it, should it turn out successful 
and whilst I am on the subject I may add,, though the circumstance 
belongs to a later period, that Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who has been officiat- 
ing for some months past as Magistrate of y.ooghly, has succeeded in 
obtaining the services of a coiisideniblc body of native Christians, who 
appear likely to be good and useful men. 

At Hirbhum the Judge distrusted the smvars attached to the Bengal 
police Battalion who, whilst the infantry were all Sikhs, were chiefly up- 
country Hindustanis, lecruited in the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
Jsathighar. Captain Rattray, commanding the battalion, and Mr. Baker, 
commandant of cavalry, were both consulted on the subject of disarming 
these men, and both replied that means were always at hand of coercing 
them, and that this measure did not then seem desirable. They were 
however subsec[uently disarmed without any trouble (but after they had 
left Suri), and again received back their arms, as has been related in a 
previous part of the narrative, on giving decisive proof of tlieir loyalty. 

On the occurrence of the outbreak of the Ramghar Battalion, fresh 
uneasiness was fell on the subject of the Shekawati Battalion, both at 
Midnapore and Bankura, where was a detachment of the corps, — an 
uneasiness which was increased by the close neighbourhood of the Chota 
Nagpur districts, and a fear of outbreak amongst the Chuars and 
Sonthals inhabiting the country aboiit Ilankura. The distrust, however, 
of the Battalion seems gradually to have passed away, and in 
October, when ingeased fear of an outbreak amongst the Sonthals 
seemed to be entertained, a wing of the Shekawatis was gladly 
welcomed at Bankura, and sel ved to allay the anxiety that was felt. 
But it is not necessary to record the recurrence of mere apprehensions, 
it is sufficient to repeat that neiUier then, nor at any other time 
since, have the apprehensions either about the sepoys or the frontier 
tribes been realized. 

At tfie end of August large numbers of upcountry men were said to 
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have come into the Hooghly district ; on inquiry these were found to be 
chiefly men seeking service in Calcutta. 

The Magistrate was, however, directed to exercise all vigilance in 
watching any movements of the kind. Throughout the Division escaped 
convicts from Chota Nagpur were from time to time arrested. 

At the time of the T 5 akr-Id, in August, the Munsif and Law officer at 
Birbhum made loyal addresses to the Muhammadans at that place, for 
which they received the approbation of Government. 

In September the Supreme Governm'ent gave notice of their intention 
of ‘establishing a temporary cantonment at Raniganj. 

Towards the end of October confidence was so far restored that the 
Magistrate at Hankura proposed to dismiss an extra establishment of 
barkandases which he had been allowed to entertain. 

Soon after this the Shekawati Battalion, whose services were urgently 
required in the Cliota Nagpur Division, left Midnapore, and, in the end 
of November, the Commissioner ha^ng reported fliat some disturbance 
amongst the Sonthals was . likely to arise, I determined on sending a 
marine brigade of loo men to Midnapore. These men left Calcutta on 
the 3rd December. Subsequently, on their services being urgently re- 
quired in Singbhum, a second body of 100 men was sent to take their 
place. ‘ • 

Nothing further worth recording seems to have occurred in this 
Division. Loyal addresses were from time to time presented, in parti- 
cular, one from the principal inhabitants of Ukhra, transmitted by the 
Judge of Birbhum, who was directed to return my acknowledgments. 

The Commissioner also brought to my notice the services rendered, 
and the offers of assistance made, by the Raja of Burdwan, and I desired 
that my approval might be conveyed to the Raja. 

DACCA AND CHITTAGONG. 

In reviewing the circumstances connected with the late outbreak in 
the. more eastern provinces, I have thought it desirable that the 2 
Divisions of Dacca and Chittagonjf should form the subject of one 
narrative both because the geographical ^position of the 2 Divisions 
favors such an arrangement and also because the q^currences in one 
have had a great bearing on the course of events in the other ; forming 
indeed, in the case of Chittagong, Tippera and Sylhet, a continuous and 
complete narrative, tHe details of which cannot easily.be separated. 

At the time when the mutinies in the nprth-west first broke out, the 
stations of Dacca and Chittagong were garrisoned by detachments 
of the line,— the former by the 2 companies from the 73rd regiment 
which have already been so frequently mentioned in connection with the 
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Dhagalpiu* and Rajshahi Divisions, the latter by 3 companies from the 
34th N. I., of which the. remaining 7 companies had been disarmed 
at Barraokpore— whilst the districts of Sylhet and Cachar were occupied 
by detachments from the local corps, the Sylhet Light Infantry, whose 
head quarters were at Cherraj^unji in the Khasia Hills. 

In the Chittagong Division the presence of the body of native troops 
was the chief, if not the only, cause for anxiety ; the inhabitants were no 
doubt perfectly if only passively loyal. 

In the town of Chittagong itself the population was a very mixed one, 
consisting largely of Maglis, Rajbansis, and other Arracanese tribes, 
with a considerable sprinkling of Christians, and all classes were at least 
free from any sympathy with the sepoys, and the same may be said of 
the 2 districts of Noakhali and Tippera. 'Phe jungle tracts which run 
along the whole eastern part of the Division are inhabited by 
tribes of savages, who, whilst some of them own nominal allegiance 
to the British Government, and others are the so-called subjects of the 
Tippera Raja, are in fact but little amenable to any rule, and acknowledge 
no authority but that of their own petty chiefs. 

But neither from these was any danger to be apprehended, and they 
are for the most part more formidable to each other and to the half-* 
reclaimed savages who have‘taken refuge within our frontier from the 
oppression of the more powerful tribes, than to the peace of the province 
in general. 

In the Dacca Division, on the other hand, there appeared to be 
much more serious elements of disturbance:' The district of F aridpur, 
the headquarters of the fanatic Ferazis— Backergunge with ijs notori- 
ously turbulent and insolent population — Sylhet with what was by many 
believed to be the dangerous presence of the Sylhet Light Infantry, 
but which, when the time of trial came, proved to be the saving of oui^, 
European frontier frotp the very serious peril^ which threatened it— and 
beyond all, the city of Dacca, with its large Muhammadan population, 
which by the local authorities was believed to be at least not well 
affected to Government, though at the same time their undoubted anti- 
pathy to the sepoys was .sufficient to prevent their lending them any aid 
or assistance, and 1 am also bound to say that neither before, nor since 
the breaking loose 6f the Dacca detachment, have they by any overt 
act shown a want of loyalty. I could not, however, but feel considerable 
apprehension for the tranquillity of these districts andjhe more so from 
the extreme difficulty that presented itself in the way of sending any 
assistance to the authorities. Unlike most other Divisions of Bengal, 
where in case of any outbreak a temporary divergepce of troops intended 
for the Upper Provinces was sufficient either altogether to prevent any 
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outbreak, or at least to avert the more serious consequences, this part 
of the country was, I need hardly say, far removed from any possible 
resource of this kind ; all despatch of aid must, therefore, be quite 
independent of any other movement, whilst the only means of despatch 
was by a circuitous water routfe, and thht too at a time when steamers 
could be ill spared. The Governor-(kneral, however, convincefl of the 
urg-ent necessity for maintaining tranquillity in our Eastern provinces, 
despatched a body of loo sailors from the H. CT S. with two 

armed pinnaces ; and the presence of these men prevented any serious 
consequences that would have been otherwise certain to arise from tlie 
mutinous outbreak which afterwards occurred, and which, but for their 
presence, would probably have happened at an earlier and more embar- 
rassing time, and, I need hardly say, been attended with much more 
serious consequences. 

The districts of Sylhet and Cachar were calculated to giv'e still graver 
cause for apprehension, not only on account of their greater distance 
from relief, but also from their geographical position in our extreme 
Eastern frontier, with no barrier between it and lUirma, but tlie small 
independent territory of Manipur, which, powerless in itself to resist 
any invasion, was sure to be an indirect source bf trouble and annoy- 
ance in the- event of any weakening in our prestige, since for years past, 
whenever an opportunity has ofiftM'ed, Cachar has been the starting 
point for a revolutionary attack on Manipur ; and indeed that portion 
of the mutinous 34th detachment which reached Cachar was immedi- 
ately joined by some one or other of the pretenders to the Rajaship of 
^lanipur with a small following, which on the slightest prospect of 
success would rapidly Iiave increased. 

In short, had not the Sylhet Light Infantry displayed an almost 
pnhoped-for loyalty, and, moreover, a very distinguished gallantry, the 
eastern districts would have been utterly disorganised for an indefinite 
time, and, even supposing troops to be available, there would have been 
most serious difficulty in restoring matters to their original state of 
tranquillity. 

Mr. Allen, of the Sadar Ih)ard of Revenue, had been deputed to 
Cherrapunji some months before the commencement ot any disturbances, 
and I found it advisable to place the Eastern frontier temporarily under 
his control, a measure which has been very successful. 

The stations J^oth of Dacca and Chittagong were early subjected to 
panics arising from the presence of the sepoys ; but, in the first case, 
the arrival of the marine brigade with the 2 armed pinnaces before 
alluded to, had restored confidence, whilst the judicious measures of 
^Ir. Chapman, the officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, seemed to 
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have restored confidence to that station as well as to Tip pern, which 
had also been subject to the prevailing uneasiness. The detachment 
too of the 34th N. I. appeared to have given an earnest of loyalty by a 
.voluntary offer to make use of the obnoxious Enfield cartridge, and 
for some months the whole Division remained perfectly fi*anquil. 

In the Dacca district meanwhile some uneasiness was caused on 
the score of a sect' of Muhammadans somewhat similar to the Ferazis, 
under the allegecT leadership of one Karamat Ali, who was said to be 
indcntical with a well-known mulla of that name in the Jaunpur district ; 
but the identity seems never to have been clearly established, and the 
excitement, whatever it was, subsided without any outbreak. 

In July an increase to the police of the city was sanctioned, and in 
August confidence was still further restored by the enrolment of the 
European residents as volunteers, the Supreme (lovernmcnt having 
thankfully accepted their services. 

Mr. Allen reported from the Khasia hills that exaggerated rumours 
of the fall of the Hritish power had caused some excitement amongst 
the hill chiefs, and shortly .afterwards the ex-Raja of Jaintia (which 
.adjoins the Khasia hills) was found to be intriguing with the Cherra 
chiefs, with a view to the recovery of his lost possessions. The 
Commissioner was directed to seize him if possible amd send him to 
Calcutta ; but, on Mr. Allen's representation that this would be making 
the Raja and the whole proceedings of more importance than ‘they 
deserved, he was directed to .act on his own judgment in the matter, and 
the R.aja was ordered to reside in Sylhet under the eye of the .authorities. 

At Sylhet itself the detachment of the Sylhet Light Infantry was 
incrc.ased irf anticipation of the appro.aching Muh.immad.an festival, 
which, however, here, as elsewhere, passed over without the slightest 
disturbance. 

It was at this time, the latter end of August, that the districts of 
Sylhet .and Cachar were placed under Mr. Allen. 

At the end of August, in the regukir course of things, a detachment 
should have been sent from Jalp.iiguri to relieve the 2 companies at 
Dacca ; but, as this would tempor.arily have doul)led the strength of the 
sepoys there, and as it was not advisable at this time to move bodies 
of n.ative troops .about the country, the relief was postponed for the 
present, and the supreme Government approved of this. Somc uneasincss 
was shown by the sepoys ijn receipt of intelligence that a man of their 
regimentjiad been sentenced .and shot at Jalpaiguri, but there appeared 
to be no disloy.al feeling. Fears for the approaching Muharram were 
entertained at Ilackergunge, and at a meeting of the residents it was 
determined to r.ai§e private funds .and eng.age a body of 300 men, com- 
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posed of Maghs, Native Christians, &c., for the defence of the district, 
and in the meantime Government was requested to undertake the 
expense. • A reference on this was made to the Government of India, 
for permission to raise such a body, limited to 300 men, at each sadar 
station, as part df a comprehensive scheme which should embrace all 
the districts of Bengal, and this was subsequently sanctioned. In 
Backergunge at this time it appeared especially needful, in consequence 
of the turbulence and contempt of authority habitually evinced by .the* 
people.- 

‘ The Dacca volunteers made an offer at this time to escort the 
treasure from the different out-stations to -Dacca but arrangements for 
this had already been made by the local authorities, and the offer was 
declined with thanks. 

A body of looj sailors intended for service in Assam arrived about 
the 17th of September at Dacca, where they evinced a mutiaous spirit, 
and wished to decline proceedinjj any further. The firmness of Mr. C. 
Carnac, the Mjigistrate, and of Lieutenant Lewis, commanding the 
detachment of the Indian Navy at that station, soon reduced them 
to obedience ; 2 men deserted,. the remainder proceeded without further 
remonstrance. I directed the Commissioner to convey my approbation 
to Khwaja ^dul Ghani and Abdul Ahmad Khan, two Muhammadan 
gentlemen, who had given ready aid to Government. 

On the 24th Qctober, Mr. Carnac reported that there was an uneasy 
feeling amongst the sepoys ; this, however, seemed to arise from reports 
which had been industriously circulated amongst them that it was intend- 
ed to disarm them, and, on his explanation that no intencion of the kind 
was entertained, the excitement subsided. 

■ In the Chittagong Division everything seemed perfectly tranquil. 

In August, 30 percussion muskets with ammunition were sent to 
the Magistrate of Noakhali. At Chittagong itself the officiating Com- 
missioner was, during the month of September, taking steps to raise the 
station guard, which had been sanctioned, and this tended to add to the 
growing confidence. He was also collecting depKants for the Govern- 
ment service. Mr. Courjon, a large landed proprietor in Tippera, pro- 
posed to make over to Government 4 or 5 trained elephants on the con- 
dition that an equal number of those to be hereafter caught should be 
given him in exchange. His Jiberality Nvas suitably acknowledged. 

Thus matters remained in these 2 Dkisions, till the night of the 
1 8th November, when, without any previous notk:e, the 3 Conipanies of 
the 34th N. I. broke into open mutiny, plundered the treasury, leaving, 
however, the stamps and records untouched ; broke open the jail, and 
murdered a barkandas who attempted to resist them, released the 
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prisoners, whom they pressed as coolies to carry the treasure and ammuni- 
tion, and, having burned down their own lines and the magazine, marched 
out of the station, taking with them 3 Government elephants, without 
attempting any injury to the lives or property of the Eiyopean residents, 

who were completely unprepared for the event. 

• • 
It was at first expected that they would proceed at once to Comilla, 

station of the Tippera district ; but they soon diverged from the 
road towards that place, and turned into the jungles and hills of In- 
dependent Tippera. At Comilla all the precautions that circumstances 
admitted of were taken ; the ladies and children were sent- off to Dacc.a, 
whither, also the treasure was conveyed, whilst Mr. Metcalfe, the Judge, 
and Mr. Sandford, the Assistant Magistrate, remained behind at the 
station with a view to reassuring the minds of the inhabitants (the other 
civil officers were at the time absent in the district).* The Raja of Tippera 
was at the same time directed to use every means in his power to 
prevent the onward movements of the mutineers. * 

On the evening of the 21st November, an express, conveying 
the. intelligence of what had occurred, re4'iched the authorities at Dacca. 
At a meeting of* the officers, civil and military, including TJeutencint 
Lewis, it was, after some discussion, unanimously decided that the sepoys 
must be disarmed. 

» Accordingly, the seamen under Ijeutenant Lewis and volunteers 
assembled at daylight the next morning, and, having disarmed the differ- 
ent guards in successiofi, and without ajiy attempt at resistance, they 
advanced on the lines, which were situated in a strong position "at a 
place calted the Lalbagh. Here they found the sepoys*and a detail of 
native artillery, with 2 guns, drawn up, ready to receive them ; as the 
party advanced, fire was opened upon them, and a sharp engagement, 
lasting for half an hour, ensued. It is sufficient .to say that the sepoys 
were driven out of their barracks, and the giins carried with great 
gfillantry. The rebels left gr dead on the ground, whilst 3 were drowned 
'M attempting to cross the river, and a large number were more or less 
severely wounded ; nor was the victory unattended by loss onT our* side, 
15 were seve(;ely and 3 slightly wounded. Of the former 3 died of their 
wounds. Dr. (ircen. Civil Surgeon, who in the absence of other medical 
aid .attended the attacking party, w.as shot through the thigh, and 
Lieuten.ant Lewis also received d slight \^ound. 

The volunteers had been left ui charge of the treasury .and of the 
disarmed men of the different guards, a few of whom effected their 
escape, though without their arms, through a window which had 
been overlooked in the building in which they were confined, 
20 prisoners were subsequently t.aken, 10 of whom were sentenced 
10 
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to be hung, the remainder to transportation for life. The main 
body, thoroughly panicstricken, made a hasty retreat from the Divi- 
siouj passed by the stations of Jamalpiir and Mymensingh without 
attempting any aUack, and, reaching the lUahmaputra, crossed, as has 
been previously related, near Hagwa and entered the district of 

Rangpur. The intelligence of these separate outbreaks reached Calcutta 
on the same day, and immediate measures were taken to prevent, as.far 
as possible, any further mischief. The (lovernor-C General at once con- 
sented to the despatch of a body of European troops, and, as soon as a 
steamer and Hat could be prepared,* three companies of H. M.*s 54th 
were sent off to Dacca to act as circumstances should dictate. With 
them went a party of European seamen, and a second party followed the 
next day. These were intended ultimately for the two stations of Rang- 
pur and Dinajpur, but were in the meantime to act as should seem most 
desirable. With the detachment of the 54th I despatched Mr. C. H. 
Campbell, of the Civil liervice, an officer who was well acquainted with 
the e.astern provinces. Mr. A. Abercrombie, c. s., also accompanied 
the sailors till they landed at Ragwa route for their destination. 

The Chittagong mutineers having, as has been rekited, entered the 
hills and jungles of Independent Tippera, remained there for some days, 
taking short marches in a general north-westerly cNrection, which would 
eventually bring them into the Sylhet district, whence they might either • 
march direct upon the station of Sylhet, or choose a westerly or easter- 
ly course, in the first case crossing a branch of the Megna into the My-* 
mensingh district and, following in the direction taken by the companies 
of the 73rd, make their escape into the Rajshahi Division ; in the second, 
skirting along the edge of the jungle, pass into Cachar, and thence 
attempt to reach Manipur ; and this last course they eventually took. 
There can be little doubt that ‘they hoped and expected to be joined by 
the greater part of the .Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion. 

By a lavish expenditure of the treasure they had with them, they 
managed to procure supplies as well as the .assistance of some of the him 
tribes,- who- acted as guides and pioneers. Apprehensfons were still .enter- 
tained .at Chittagong, as it was fe.ared that the rel^els migh^ return .and 
plunder the station, and similar apprehension was felt at the station of 
Comilla, in the near neighbourhood of wlijch they rem.ained for some 
days. 

The Commissioner took, all means in his power for the defence of the 
station ; the ladies and children were sent on board vessels in the port, 
whilst a temporary fortification was erected for the protection of the male 
Christian inhabitants, who formed themselves into a volunteer corps. . 
The Commissioner very strongly noticed the good feeling .and loyalty 
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displayed by the native population. A party of loo seamen were, as soon 
as possible, despatched from Calcutta for the further defence of the 
place. At Comilla the courageous attitude assumed by the Civilians 
had great effect in reassuring the minds of the natives. Many of the 
liberated prisoners and some small portion of the plunderol treasure 
were captured in the Tippera district. 

The detachment of H. M.’s 54th having reached Dacca left the seamen 
to proceed to their destination in the Rangpiir and Dinajpur districts, 
(and, had tlie mutineers eventually dc.termined on taking the westerly 
route above described, these marine brigades would have crossed* and 
intercepted their line of march,) whilst they themselves left Dacca on 
the 4th December in the steamer and flat, with an intention of proceed- 
ing up the Megna and the Surma to Sylhet, and thus anticipating the 
arrival of the mutineers at that place, for which they then appeared to 
be making, or, supposing them to take the western route, the detachment 
would still be in a position to cut them off, should they not yet have 
crossed, or, if oth^erwise, pursue them on the western bank. On the 8th 
December they reached Lakhi, on the eastern bank of the Surma, and 
here, finding that a further advance was impracticable, the force landed 
and proceeded by land towards Sylhet. 

In the meantime .reliable information had been received that the 
mutineers had at length left the jungles, and on the 13th December had 
entered the southern part of the Sylhet district. 

• Mr. Allen, who was now at Sylhet^ with the headcjuarters of the 
Sylhet Light Infantry, determined on intercepting them on the route 
they wer^ now evidently taking towards Cachar and Manipur. Accord- 
ingly, on the 15th, Major Byng, who was commanding the Battalion, 
started with the head cpiarters for Bratabghar, a distance of 80 miles* 
from Sylhet, which they accomplished in 36 hours, reaching the place 
on the 17th. Here Mr. Dodd, Civil Engineer, who accompanied the 
force for the purpose of procuring information, found that the rebels had 
^ken another route, and would reach Latoo, which was at a distance of 
28 miles from Pratabghar, during the next night or on the following 
morning. It was at once determined to make a night march on that place, 
which— notwithstanding the long forced inarch which had been already 
taken and the difficulties which the route to Latoo presented — was ac- 
complished by the men with the utmost cheerfulness, and, as they march- 
ed into Latoo at daybreak in the morning, they were met with the intelli- 
gence that the enemy were close at hand. They had barely time to 
form, when the mutineers came in sight, advancing in good order. A 
smart action took place, in w\vch the rebels were entirely discomfited 
and fled into the jungles, leaving 26 dead in the field^ and carrying off a 
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I^umber of wounded. On our side the numerical loss was comparatively 
small, consisting of 5 killed and one severely wounded ; but amongst 
the former we had to lament the Hoss of the Hon’ble Major Byng, 
who was mortally wounded early in the action, whilst most gallantly • 
leading on his men, and died immediately. Lieutenant Sherer, the 
adjutant of the Hattalion, assumed the command, and brought the 
action to a successful termination. The behaviour of the men on this 
occasion was admirable. A detachment, numbering not more than 155, 
met and defeated a body of certainly not less than 200. I'he rebel sepoys, 
by solicitations and taunts, tried all in their power to pervert the 
Hindustanis who formed half of the small force ; but they were only 
answered by a steady fire. 

A Gurkha jamadar^ named Ganga Ra® Rhist, was especially named 
for the distirtguished gallantry displayed by him in the action, and the 
Commissioner subsequently brought to my notice the conduct -of a 
•Gurkha named Subban Khutri, a pensioner, who accompanied his" former 
comrades into the field ; he fell mortally wounded in a hand-to-hand 
fight. His daughter has since been pensioned. 

A havildar^ who was taken prisoner, was tried by drumhead court’ 
martial, and shot immediately after the action. Lieutenant Sherer and 
•M'r. T)odd both received the thanks of Government for the services they 
had rendered, and the judicious arrangements of tlr, Allen were highly 
commended. 

The headquarters of the Battalion soon afterwards returned to 
Sylhet, as pursuit through the 'jungles woul^ have been hopeless ; but 
detJichments were so posted as to intercept the march of the mutineers 
towards Manipur. 

• Two Manipur spies, who had given valuable information *to Mr. 
Dodd, received each 100 Rs. * 

After the return of the headquarters of the Battalion to Sylhet, the 
jamadar Gunga R;im Bhist, who has been noticed above, was sent with 
16 men in pursuit of a body of to mutineers who were knowfi to 1^^* 
edneealed in the jungle near Latoo. He.snrprised this party, and killed 
8 of them. 

The main body of the rebels,* were found to be moving to the 
eastward, and by the 23rd December had entered the Cachar district. 
Oh that (lay Lieutenant Ross attacked them successfully with a .detach- 
ment of the Sylhet Light Infantry, inflicting considerable loss on them, 
and on the* following day he again came up Vith them; but on this 
occasion they fled precipitately into the deep jTingle, where it was im- 
possible to follow them with any chance of success. 

Early in January Mr. Allen wasnble to dispense with the services of 
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the companies of H. M.^s»l54th regiment, who were ordered to Dacca, 
there to await further instructions. 

This detachment, though they had no opportunity of meeting the 
rebels, yet did good service in the district, and not only prevented the 
mutineers from making their escape to the westward, but forced them 
into the position where they were subsequently attacked and defeated. 
Colonel Michell, with the officers and men of his detachment, have 
received from the Government thanks and acknowledgments for the 
service rendered by them. I have already mentioned tliat they were 
accompanied by Mr. Campbell, whose assistance on every occasion, was 
warmly acknowledged by Colonel Michell. 

Captain Stevens, who, on the death of Major Hyng, had assumed com- 
mand of*the Sylhet battalion, had in the meantime moved into Cachar. 

Notwithstanding the defeats they had suffered, there was still a 
considerable body of rebels who kept together, and were by degrees 
making their way through the jungle to the extreme eastern boundary 
of the district, with the persistent object of proceeding into Manipur, and 
these had now been joined by some Manipur princes, pretenders to the 
Raj, with a few followers. 

On the 1 2th January they had taken up a position near the direct' 
road to Manipur, not far from the village of Sukiapur, which it was 
their intention to plunder. They opened fire on a party under Lieute- 
nant Bifist, of the S>Mhet battalion, who had approached their position ;• 
he immediately advanced against them, whilst a second and third party, 
under Captain Stevens and Lieutenant Ross, made a simultaneous attack. 
The rebels fought with obstinacy for about an hour and a half, when 
they fleJ, leaving 17 dead ; the loss on our side was 2 killed and 2 
wounded. This defeat had the effect of detaching their Manipuri allies. 

Captain Stevens gratefully acknowledged the assistance he had 
received from Assistant Surgeon Shircore, who had made himself most 
useful in obtaining- intelligence. ^ 

A part of the Kuki Levy was present at this engagement, and vied 
^ith the sepoys in courage and devotion. 

Again, on the 22nd of January, Captain Stevens surprised a partj^ of 
the. rebels, numbering about 40, of whom 10 were killed on the spot, 
whilst the rest fled, leaving their arms, cookingpots, and even their 
clothes. 

On the 26th, a part^ of 20 men under jamadar bagatbir Singh, of 
the Sylhet Light Infantry, wefe detached against what ^as believed 
to be a small body of mutineers, but which was found to number from 
40 to 50 in a strong position on a hill. Again were they defeated by thi% 
small detachment, leaving 13 dead. 
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They were now completely disorganized and dispirited ; numbers 
had been killed by Kuki scouts who had been offered a reward for every 
sepoy killed by them. One petty chief, by name Manjihow, had accounted 
■for not less than 12 of them. Others had been brought in prisoners, 
as well as some women and children who accompanied them. The 
remainder were in a state of suffering which it is painfbl to record, 
and were even said, in some instances, to have destroyed their children 
rather than sec them starve. Sonie men were found dead in the jungle 
from actual starvation, and, to be brief, of the 3 companies which left 
Chitjagong not more than 3 or 4 men are believed to have escaped 
death or capture. 

Considerable sums of money were recovered both in Sylhet and 
Cachar ; but these are included in the rough estimate which* I before 
gave of the recovered treasure. The women and children taken 
prisoners have since been released, with permission to retire to their 
homes. 

The services rendered by the officers and men of the Sylhet Light 
Infantry engaged in these operations have received my frequent 
acknowledgments. Nothing could exceed the loyalty of the men and 
native officers, and I have had great pleasure in forwarding to the 
Supreme Government the recommendations of Mr. Allen for a substan- 
tial reward to this most deserving regiment. I have recorded my 
•approb«ation of the proceedings of Lieutenant Stewart, who at a trying 
time conducted matters in Cachar to my entire satisfaction. Lieutenant 
Stewart brought to the notice of Goverhment the valujible assistance 
rendered by the Manager of the Cachar Tea Company, Mr. James 
Davidson, who gave very valuable information during the time the 
mutineers were in the jungles. The scouts employed were chiefly from 
a village in his grant, and acted under his directions. My acknowledg- 
ments were conveyed to that gentleman through the Superintendent. 
I need hardly say ^ how highly I appreciate the judgment and energy 
displayed thoughout the whole crisis by Mr. Allen. His presence at 
Sylhet conduced most strongly to the success of the entire operation^ 
against the mutineers. 

The Raja of Manipur had sent a portion of his own troops to occupy 
the road leading to Manipur. These were now directed to return, as 
all danger from the mutineers was at an end. The princes who had 
taken part with them were captured either at*this time or shortly after- 
wards, and this district was again perfectly quiet. 

Mr. Allen report(fd from Cherrapunji that a Khasia of the name of 
Surka, a chief adviser of the Cherra Raja, who was at that time confined 
in the jail for some offence, had been found attempting to tamper with 
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a sepoy of the jail guard. His term of imprisonment was nearly out, 
but he was in consequence of this detained ; as soon as the disturbances 
in the plains ceased, he was released on security. 

At Sylhet it was reported in the end of January, that a Muhammadan 
landholder Haji Syad liakht, had collected arms ; on enquiring he was 
found to possess 6 small brass cannon, which he had been in the habit 
of using for firing during th^ Muharram. It was not thought prudent 
to allow him to keep these, and they were accordingly taken posses- 
sion of. 

Nothing worthy of further notice seems to have occurred in either 
the Chittagong or Dacca Divisions. 

An incursion . of the Khocluk Kukis into the southern part of Sylhet 
was quite unconnected with the mutinies. Some ill-fepling was reported 
to exist amongst the Manipuri inhabitants of Cachar in connection with 
the capture and trial of the Manipuri princes but neither can this be 
said to have much real connection with the prevailing disturbances, and 
indeed it was itself a matter of trilling importance, rendering necessary 
mere local precautions. 

It remains to mention those who did good service to the State in 
these two Divisions during the progress of the disturbances. 

I have already alluded to the judicious measures adopted by the 
officiating Commissioner of Chittagong, Mr. Chapman, both before and 
after the mutiny. His conduct throughout has merited my high appro- 
bation. I have also recorded here and elsewhere my approval of all 
that was done by Mr. Metcalfe at Tipjiera, whose promptitude, energy 
and resolution merited and received my warm acknowledgments. Mr. 
Sandford also conducted the duties that devolved on him in such a 
manner as to deserve my approbation. 

At Noakhali Mr. Simson was most active and energetic, and was 
able, by his personal influence amongst the inhabitants, to provide 
means for resistance in case of any attack on his district, which, as he 
had a considerable sum in his treasury, was a'by no means improbable 
contingency. 

I record in a note the names of those native ziimindars and others 
who have been favorably mentjoned by the officers of the Division for 
assistance rendered, and to whom my cordial thanks have been offered. 
Mr. Dunne, of the Srimudi factory, was also thanked for his services. 
Mr. Chapman mentioned having given a reward of loo Rupees to his 
coachman, who conveyed to Comilla the news of the outbreak. 

The conduct of the Tippera Raja seemed open to some question, as 
he had done little towards checking the progress of the mutinous 
detachment ; but the power of this chief is merely nominal, and I trust 
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that his apparent backwardness will prove to have been the result, not 
of disloyalty, but Of disability to afford Government ‘any substantial 
assistance. 

Mr. Carnac, officmting Collector and Magistrate of Dacca, has acted 
with great vigour and promptitude throughout the whole course of the 
disturbances. On the occasion of the actual outbreak at Dacca, he 
took- a promi.'cnt part in the attack on the sepoys, and he brought for- 
ward very favourably the conduct of his two Assistants, Messrs. Rain- 
bridge and Macpherson. Dr. Green, the Civil Surgeon, who accompanied 
the body of sailors on this occasion, and, as has been already recorded, 
was Severely wounded, is entitled to very honorable notice, and I must 
raako special mention of the admirable behaviour of the Reverend Mr. 
Winchester, Chaplain ( f the station, who, in the service of the wounded 
men, fearlessly exposed himself in the midst of the fight. 

Mr. Carnac has made a separate report of the assistance he has re- 
ceived during the past year from his nazir^ Jagabandhu Bose, whose 
seryices have received acknowledgment and reward. 

1 take this opportunity of repeating my appreciation of the loyalty 
ofthe two Muhammadan gentlemen Khwaja Abdul Ghani and Abdul 
Ahmad Khan who have been before alluded to in the course of the narra- 
tive, aiid who have*been specially mentioned by the authorities. 

’ It has been thought-advisable, as a precautionary measure, to streng- 
then: both* Dacca .and Sylhet. To the former place 3 companies of 
Hv M. lothj Foot were some time since despatched, and, on their 
arrival; a portion of the naval brig.ade, which h.ad hitherto garrisoned 
Da'cea,. were pushed on to Sylhet under their commandant, Lieutenant 
Lewi's. ■ 

The Manipurl Levy, which was raised .at Cherrapunji, has been moved 
to Jamalpur. and .all Seems to promise .a. conlinimnce of tranquillity. 

' . ASSAM. 

.j,iVVhat has been said On tlie situation of Sylhet and other eastern 
districts will apply with still greater force to the province of Assam, 
which forms our north-eastern frontier ; not only with respect to its 
postilion .as a frontier province, but .also fys to its far removal from military 
resources. Practically all commmuic.ation witji the Presidency is conducted 
by a long river route, (iauhati, the princip.al station in lower Assam, 
is at a greater distance from Calcutta than Sylhet, whilst to reach the 
furthest stations in upper Assam occupies .almost .as long a .time as a 
*journcy to England j add to this the neighbourhood of numerous and 
formidable tribes .of s.avages (with some of whom we are alw.ays more or 
less in collision) and the comparatively recent occupation of the province 
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(since the Burmese War of 1826), and it will be acknowledged that these 
in themselves afford no inconsiderable. cause of anxiety. 

But it is riot only by these* inherent sources of weakness that the 

peace of Assam has, during the past few months, bcerAndangered. The 

wide-spreading effects of the disturbances in the North-West have been 

communicated even to this distant part of our dominions, resulting in 

at least a partial disaffection of the local troops, and, in connection 

with this a conspiracy, having for its object the subversion of our rule, 

and I am convinced that had it not been for the Judicious measures of 

the authorities on the* spot, and the prompt despatch of assistance from 

• • 
the Presidency, an insurrection would have broken out, damaging not 

only to the tranquillity of the province itself, but also perilling the safety 

of the whole of our eastern frontier. 

It was not for some time .after the occurrence of tht first outbreak 
in the north-west that any cause for apprehension showed itself in Assam. 
In July the acknowledgntfents of the Govcrnor-Cieneral were transmitted 
to the 1st Assam Light Infantry at Dibrughar for the offer of service 
which* they had made to (iovcrnmenl. How valuele.ss Ihese professions 
of loyalty have usually been the experience of the past few months has 
but too plainly shown ; but there was then but little reason for distrusting 
these local corps, far removed as they might be deemed to be from any 
influence which had worked on the regiments of the line, and to a great 
extent of different composition from those* regiments, and at that time 
little doubt of their fidelity was entertained. Indeed, in July and for 
some time afterwards, the ( iovernor-Ciene.ars Agent, Colonel Jenkins, 
was more apprehensive of any danger that might arise from the probable 
breaking outf of the 73rd N.. I. at Jalpaiguri, and of the effect likely to 
be produced on the Bhutan and other frontier tribes, amongst whom it 
was not unepmmon to find men from f^udh ; and he feared that fugitives 
from amongst the defeated ^nutinecis might in considerable numbeVs 
seek refuge with and take service under the turbulent Bhutan subas. 

It was not till September that an uneasy feeling began to display itself 
amongst tjje men of the 1st Assam Light Infantry at Dibrughar. From 
carefully conducted inquiries, Colonel Hantiay, coiiimanding the Batta- 
lion, found that the excitement was produced by letters from Arrah and 
Jagdishpur, addres.sed to men, of whom there were many in the regi- 
ments, enlisted in the Shahal5iid district. 

The company of artillery at Dibrughar was also composed of Hindus- 
tanis, of whom there were a considerable number in the 2nd Assam 
Battalion in cfaiihati, though in a less proportion than in the first. 

It was about the same time discovered by the authorities that some 
of these men, native officers and others, were in communication with 
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the Sarang Raja, Kandarpeswar Singh, residing at Jorhat, in whose 
house, whilst proceeding on furlough, they were reported to have Md 
meetings by night. 

The men of thl^old disbanded Assam militia had also been tampered 
with. 

The Raja himself was a mere boy, and was completely the tool of his 
dewauy Maniram Diitt, who was at this time in Calcutta. 

The Raja was arrested in Asjjani, and, his house being searched, trea- 
sonable correspondence from Maniram Dutt was discovered, as well as 
other letters in a feigned hand and without signature, but no doubt 
emanating from the same source. 

This traitor was at the same time seized in Calcutta, and, having been 
kept a prisoner for some weeks in the Alipore jail, was sent to Assam, 
where he was tried in February of this year, convicted, and hung. Four 
others concerned were tried at the same time, one of whom was hanged, 

2 were transported for life, and one for 14 years. The young l^aja, who 
was brought down from Assam, is still in confinement in the Alipore 
jail. 

Meantime Colonel Hannay and the other officers in Assam e.xerted 
themselves strenuously to prevent the spread of disaffection, and with 
great success. The Hindustanis were sent to the different small out- 
posts, where they had no opportunity for communication with each other 
and coinbinaftion, whilst the (kirkhas and hillmen attached to the corps, 
and who might be depended upon, were gradually drawn into head 
quarters. 

Colonel Jenkins brought to prominent notice the names of. Colonel 
Hannay, Captain Reid, commanding the Artillery, and also of Major 
Richardson and Lieutenant Chambers, of the 2nd Assam Hattalion. 
Captain Holroyd, principal Assistant Commi.ssioner at Sibsagar, did very 
good service connected with the discovering of the plot and the well- 
managed arrest of the young Raja, in which he received very efficient 
assistance from Captain Lowther, of the ist Assam Battiilion, and the 
party under his command. Captain IVivar, principal Assistant to the 
' Commissioner at Dibrughar, was also very favourably noticed by the 
Commissioner. 

As soon as the inteljigence of the discovery of the plot reached 
Ciilcutta, I despatched, with the permission of the Governor-General in 
Council, 100 seamen to Assam. They arrived at Gauhati towards the 
end of September, and, in the ^jeginning of October, Colonel Jenkins 
was able to report that there was no longer any cause for apprehensiop. 
Later in the month the Chairman of the Assam Tea Company wrote to 
Government, stating that great disaffection still existed amongst the 
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sepoys at Dibrughar, and that the hill tribes were threatening an attack. 
A ^ference was made to Colonel Jenkins, who reported that there was 
no ground for supposing that the peace of the province would be dis- 
turbed ; he had previously stated that the disaffection was confined to 
a few of the old nobles of the province who were in a slate of great 
poverty and wretchedness, and that there was no feeling of discontent 
amongst the people in general. 

The Goalp'ara district, which is the n^st westerly part of the province, 
had remained altogether undisturbed ; but Colonel Jenkins reported in 
September that he had taken means for adding to the efficiency of the 
police in that district by subjecting them to a periodical drill, and by 
increasing their numbers. On the occurrence of the Dacca mutiny some 
fears were entertained for this part of the Division. The mutineers did 
actually destroy the Kuribari t/ianti, which lies in the corner of this 
district, and having plundered the bazar carried off the jamadar and a 
biirkandaa belonging to the tJutna. I'hey also plundered Hagwa, and 
killed, as has been mentioned in a previous narrative, a Inirkunda:: of the 
Goal para police, who attempted to stop their progress. . 

At the end of December the Chairman of the Assam 'fea Company 
again called the attention of (lovernment to the defenceless state of 
Assam and to the danger that was likely to result from tlv^ mutinies at 
Dacca and Chittagong. 'Fhe Dacca mutineers, as has been seen, had 
passed hastily through a corner of the province, and neither the Govern- 
ment nor Colonel Jenkins apprehended any danger from the Cliittagong 
mutineers. The Chairman was informed of this, and was told that It 
was impossible at this time to allot European troops to Assam. Colonel 
Hannay had .also recommended that European troops should be sent to 
Assam, and mentioned even in December that some disaffection still 
existed amongst the men of the detachment at Golaghat ; it was therefore 
determined to send a second party of loo seamen, who left on the 31st 
December, and this opportunity w.as taken to send (as has previously 
been noticed) Maniram Dutt to take his trial in Assam. 

Since the arrival of this reinforcement, lran(|uillity seems to have been 
completely restored in Asscim. 

Some correspondence took place in March on the supposed existence 
of a plot in the ist Assam Light Infantry to m urder the Europeans at 
Dibrughar ; but on inquiry the reports on^ the subject appeared to be 
without foundation. X'^ery full details have been received of an expedi- 
tion, in which a party of the seamen from Dibrughar and a detachment 
of the ist Assam Light Infantry look part, directed against one of the 
above tribes of savages, but which failed owing to the great and unex- 
pected difficulties of the roufc and th^ treachery of a supposed friendly 
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tribe. The aggression, however, which led to this expedition had no 
connection with the prevailing disturbances, and need be no further 
alluded to in this place. 

In conclusion I must add that I have the fullest confidence in 
the experience and judgment of Colonel Jenkins, -the Commissioner 
of Assam, whose proceedings have at all times merited and 
receftred my warmest acknowledgments, and who. has been ably and 
zealously supported by all the oflffeers subordinate to him,' particularly 
Colonel Ilannay, -to whom the greatest credit is due for the prompt and 
well-conceived measures adopted to meet the impending dangers, and to 
provide with inadccpiate means against the threatened rebellion. I 
believe that there is now no reason for entertaining any apprehensions 
that the peace of the province will be further disturbed ; but in order to 
provide against any risk, a further reinforcement of loo seamen has been 
sent to Assam. The most recent measures represent everything as per- 
fectly quiet. 

The measures which, with the sanction of the Supreme Government 
have been from time to time adopted for the preservation of peace and 
order in the different . Divisions under the Government, have been 
mentioned in connection with the narrative. Such for instance, as the 
tlespatch of vaj^ous marine brigades to different quarters, the increase 
and improvement of the local police, and the raising of various locjil 
bodies, which will hereafter form the foundation of the police Battalions 
recently sanctioned by the Supreme (lovernment. * . 

But there are some subjects which have received* little or no notice 
in the present narrative, and which, though stated elsewhere, may still 
here also be cursorily alluded to. Amongst these is the improvement 
sanctioned by the Government of India in the. police of Bihar and of 
the Grand Trunk road, and the addition to the number of Deputy 
Magistrates — measures which have been already attended with fiivour- 
able results, and without which much greater confusion would have 
been caus9d in the districts of that province. 

*In connection with this may be mentioned the experimental appoint- 
ment of Honor.iry Magistrates from amongst the more influential 
European and native settlers in the diflTerent Divisions. Whatever may 
be the ultimate success of this measure, there can be no doubt of its 
beneficial effect;, during the recent disturbances. 

Nor is it for its own protection alone that the means and resources 
of Bengal have been brought mto play. The province may a\so lake 
vVie vv^^\sVt\.nce which has been afforded to the movements 
jof troops towards the north-west by the organised establishments for 
, the collection and supply of carriage and food at Ranigatij and the 
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various . depots along the (*rand Trunk road. The establishment at 
Raniganj I had myself Jin opportunity of inspecting, and I was greatly 
gratified at the .admirable efiiciency of all I saw there, and I know th.at the 
system worked equally well elsewhere. For all this I am deeply indebted 
to the late lamented Mr. J. R. Ward, to whom the first org.anisation of 
the establishment w.as due, and to his successor Mr. Elphinstone 
Jackson, who m.aintained it in the SA«ne high state of efficiency. 
Mr.'W.ard was .an officer of the highest promise, and in his early death 
the service has suffered a severe loss. Mr. J.ackson has. merited my 
warmest approbation for the manner in which his very responsible duties 
have teen conducted, and a high meed of pr.iise is due also to the 
officers who worked under him, pronxinent amongst whom were his 
uncovenanted assistant Mr. Hampton and Captain (irubb, of the Bjsngal 
Army, one of the superintendents of supplies on the Crand Trunk road. 
Hut, where .all h.ave ze.alously done their duty, it is almost invidious to 
distinguish .any by name. 

The details of this est.ablishment have already been published, and 
need no recapitulation. 'I'he further working of it has been lately m.ade 
over to the Commissariat Department by order of the Supreme (lov- 
ernment. 

In connection with tbe subject of carriage and suppfles I take the 
opportunrty of noticing the successful operations of Mr. K. Macleod, 
of Chapra, who was employed in the purchase of carriage of alt descrip- 
Tions in the districts of Hihar north of the Ganges. He has deserved 
and received the cordial thaiiks of Ciovernment. 

It is noUwithin my province to offer any opinion on the causes of 
the mutiny, nor indeed have I had the opportunities of forming a 
judgment on the subject which would 'render my opinion' of any weight ; 
but I will not refrain from expressing my conviction that the outbreak, 
as far as the Lower Provinces are concerned, has been simply a military 
mutiny, .and that there has been at no time anything that can be c.alled a 
rebellion in the sense in which that term may properly be used. • 

To say th.at there- .ias been no rebellion in the Divisions of Hhag.alpur, 
R.ajshahi, Burdwan, Nadi.a, Cuttack, Assam, Dacca and Chittagong-, 
would be a simple truism ; but the disturbances which have taken place 
in Chota N.agpLir .and in Bih.ar m.ay be produced in argument oi^the 
other 'side. 

'rhe case of Chota Nagpur is easily disposed of. 'I'hc risings in 
that Division have been by no means general, but have in every instance 
been confined to a small and discontented section of the savage tribes 
and their hardly less savage chieftains, and often as much from 
person.al animosity amongst the chiefs and people themselves as from 
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any dislike to British rule. That there has been any difficulty in re- 
Ift-essing them arose from the nature of the country and climate and 
the extreme scarcity of troops, not from any inherent strength or 
importance in the risings, themselves, which in ordinary times would 
have been easily quelled. Unfortunately, at this particular junctuue, 
the very troops which were depended upon for prompt repression of 
any such outbreaks had themselves broken out into open rebellion, and 
it is a matter of wonder that an ignorant and savage population, seeing 
the troops in open mutiny, the prisoners forcibly released from the jails, 
the treasuries plundered,- and the stations abandoned by the authorities, 
should not have risen en masse^ as, had there been any wide-spread 
feeling of disaffection .with the British rule, they would undoubtedly 
have -done. And in truth the events which have from first to last 
occurred in the province of Bihar evince no less clearly that there has 
been no organised conspiracy to rebel, whilst some of the attendant 
facts and circumstances testify most unmistakeably to the military nature 
of the movement. 

It is hardly necessary to refer to the riot of the 3rd July in the city 
of Patna itself, in which Dr. Lyell was unfortunately killed; the very 
ease with wjj[ch this attempt was put down, and the entire failure to 
elicit any sympathy, suffice tp show how little of concert or conspiracy 
there was in the citjr or in the surrounding district of Patna, nor, as 
1 have noticed in the course of the narrative, have the later disturbances 
had any effect in evoking symptoms of general disaffection in the 
neighbourhood. The three districts north of the (langes may be 
dismissed with very brief notice. All of them, firhut, Saran and 
Champaran— have been more or less exposed to disturbing causes. In 
Champaran took place the revolt of the i2tli Irregular Cavalry ; through 
Tirhut bands of mutineers have passed ; and Saran, particularly at a 
recent period, has been infested by parties of marauding sepoys. In 
all these districts the stations \vere at one time or other abandoned by 
’the authorities, add, in short, inducements have not been wanting had 
there been any hostile disposition on the part of the injiabitants. But 
what has been the fact ? There has never been any thing in the shape 
of a popular movement ; the mutineers have been met and defeated by 
levies actually raised in these districts, and, lately, we are told that the 
mutineers have left Saran in disgust because they met with so little 
sympathy. 

There remain the two districts, (haya and Shahabad. In the first of 
these there have been constant sources of apprehension ; 3 times the 
jail has been broken open, and hundreds of prisoners scattered over the 
country. Last year 3 separate bands of mutineers traversed the district 
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from end to end, and, lately, bodies of sepoys established themselves for 
some days within a few miles of the station of Gaya itself ; yet, with 
these, and with all the convicts loose over the country, the petty outlaw 
Jodhar Sinj^h is able to collect only some few hundred followers, and is 
beaten out of the district by less than 300 Sikhs of the Ben^^al police 
Battalion ; and it is tolerably evident that except with a few of the bad 
characters with whom riot and disorder are a trade and profession, the 
rebels have here also met with but little sympathy. 

In Shahabad the case is diflfercnt ;-~but whilst in the other districts 

• • 

of this province the absence of any popufar movement shows the absence 
of any popular sympathy with the rebels, the success attained by them 
in this district is of itself 'a testimony to the military nature of the 
revolt. h'Tom this district of Shahabad the army was largely recruited, 
and consequently here as in Oudh the sepoys found that sympathy and 
assistance which they' seek in vain in those parts of the country from 
which the military drafts were less, taken. Yet even here in August 
last year, a body of 2,000 sepoys, with all the prestige that attached to 
the name of Kocr Singh, and all the great influence he was able to 
exert, were driven out of the district by the small force under Major 
V^incent Eyre, and a portion of these returned only in despair, after being 
successively dislodged from Qudh and Azimg^har. It is needless to enter 
into the causes which have enabled them for the present to make good 
their fooling here ; but even now their rule is one of terror, and not of 
affection, and though joined by a portion of the military population, and 
able, ""it is said, to raise some hundreds of recruits, they are obliged to 
maintain thetr position, and obtain their supplies, by a system of un- 
compromising severity and barbarity. It, has already been noticed in 
the course of the narrative, that for many months Shahabad, as well as 
the rest of Bihar, was perfectly tranquil, with the exception of some 
trifling disturbances arising out of petty local causes ; in short, with the 
single exception of this district of Shahabad, there is no trace anywhere 
of a popular movement, either separately or in connection with the 
mutinies. An abortive attempt at plot on a small scale is discovered 
in Assam fomented by discontented sepoys ; a few Manipuris take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Chittagong mutineers to attempt one of 
the periodical raids against Manipur, but nowhere is there any sign of 
combination, nowhere any triice of organised conspiracy. In short, I 
cannot help expressing my firm conviction, that, as far as I have had 
any opportunity of forming an opinion, and with reference only to what 
h.as come legitimately under my personal observation, there has been 
no rebellion, properly so called, but simply a military mutiny. 

30th. September 1858. F. j. HAr.i.iOAV. 
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Although it does not fall within his fjcutcnant-Governorship, 

. „ 1- think the followin”: account of a Suttee, as narra- 

ted by Sir *F. ITalliday 70 years later, will be 
considered- interesting, and it 1 never been printed elsewhere : — 
Suttee was prohibited by law in 1829. At and before that time 
I was acting as Magistrate of the district of Hooghly. Before the 
new law came into operation notice was one day brought to me that 
a Suttee was about to occur a. few miles. from my residence. Such 
things were fre(|uent in Hoogidy as the banks of that side of the 
river were considered particularly propitious for .such sacrilices. 
When the message reached me, Dr. \Vise*of the Medical Service and 
.a clergyman (whose name I forget), who was Chaplafb to the 
Governor-General, were visiting me and expressed a wish to witness 
the ceremony. Accordingly we drove to the appointed pla-ce where 
a large crowd of natives was assembled on the rivpr bank and the 
funeral pile already prepared, the . intended victim seated on the 
ground in front of it. Chairs were brought for us a^nd we sat down 
near the woman. My 2 companions, who did not speak the language, 
then began t(5 press the widow with all the reasons they could urge 
to dissuade her from her purpose, all of which at their request T 
made the woman understand in her own language. To this she 
listened with grave and respectful attention but without being at 
all moveil by it ; the priests and -many of the spectators also listening 
to what was said. 

• 

At length she showed some impatience and asked to be allowed 
to proceed to the pile. Seeing that nothing further could be done, ‘ 
1 gave her the permission, but, before she had moved, the clergyman 
begged me to pul to lier one more (pieslion, — “ Did she kfiow what 
pain she was about to sulTer.^’’ She, seated on the ground close to., 
my feel, looked up at me with a scornful expression in her intclli- 
genX face and said for answer, “ Bring a lamp” : the lamp was ’ 
brought, of the small sauce-boat fashion used by peasants, and also ' 
some \i,V//‘ or melted butler and a large cotton wick, d'hese she 
herself arranged in the most clTectivc form and then said, Light 
it;’^ which was done and- the lamp placed on the ground before 
her. 'Fhen steadfastly looking at me with an air of grave defiance 
she rested her right elbow on the ground and put her finger into the 
flame of the lamp, d’he linger scorched, blistered, and blackened ' 
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and finally twisted up in a wa^ which I can only compire\ to; \yhat;jL 
have seen happen to a quill pen in the flame^of a candteJ.i'Thisi 
lasted for some time, during which never moved her bantlv‘ 
uttered a sound or altered the expression- of her countenance. She^ 
then said : “ Arc you satislietl ? “ to which 1 answered hastily, 

‘‘ Quite satisfied,’’ upon which with great deliberation she removed 
her finger from the llamc, saying: “Now may 1 go ? ” To this I 
assented and she* moved down the slope to the pile; 'I'his was 
placed on the edge of the stream. It was about 4 J feet high, about 
the same length, and perhaps 3 feet broad, composed of alternate 
layers of small billets of wood and light dry brushwood between 4 
upright stakes. Round this she was marched in a noisy procession 
2 or 3 times and then ascended it, laying herself down on her side 
with her face in her hands like one composing herself to sleep, after 
which she was covered up with light brushwood for several inches, 
but not so as to prevent her rising had she been so minded. The 
attendants then began to fasten her down with long bamboos. This 
1 immediately prohibited and they desisted unwillingly but without 
any show of anger. Her son, a man of about 30, was now called 
upon to light the pile. 

It was one of those frecjnent cases in which the husband’s death 
had occurred too far off for the body to be brought to the pile, and 
instead of it a part of his clothing ijad been laid thereon by the 
widow’s side. A great deal of powdered resin and, I think, some 
gAi had bgcn thrown upon the wood which first gave a dense 
smoke and then burst into flame. Until the flames drove me back 
I stood near enough to touch the pile, but I heard no sound and 
sa«v no motion, except one gentle upheaving of the brushwood over 
the body, after which alb was still. The son who had lighted the 
pile remained ’near it until it was in full combustion, and then 
rushing irp the bank threw himself on the ground in a paroxysm of 
grief. So’ ended the last Suttee that was lawfully celebrated in the 
district of Hooghly and perhaps in Bengal. 

The prohibition of this horrible custom which had been a subject 
of grave apprehension to which tbe Government, until the time of 
Lord William Bentinck, had always fe'ared to apply itself was effected 
without the smallest opposition or difficulty. At first applications 
for leave to perform it were not unfrequent but being in every case 
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sternly forbidden were at once abandoned, the Brahmins merely 
remarking that i£«the widow was not permitted to l)urn she would 
infallibly be struck dead. Thi» never occurred in my district or any- 
where else so far as I know.” 
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SIR JOHN PETER ORANT, K. (\ B.. O. C. M. (}. 

1859 r,2. 

In ihe precexliiig Chapter, Sir Frederick Hiilliilay's siicces^jor, Sir 
Jolih Peter .Grant, has been constantly inen- 

Previous wiroev. tt ' o' 

tioned. He was the second son (born 1807) of 
Sir John Peter Grant, Kt, (1774- 1848), of Rothieiniirchus, Inver- 
ness, M. P. for Great (iriinsbv add 'Favi stock, a Puisne Judge of the 
Bot.nbay Supreme Court, and subseciucntly a l^iisnc Judge of the 
Calcutta Si|i)reine Court from October 1833 to February 1848 (the ^ 
latter had succeeded to the entailed estate of the Dounc of Rothie- 
mig-cinis on the death of his uncle, Patrick 'Grant, in 1790: he died 
at sea on his passage* h omc, lytli May 1-848, and was buried in tjie 
Dean Cemetcrv, F'dinburgh.) He was educated at l^ton and Edin- 
burgh University : and ajipointed to the Bengal Civil Service from 
llaileybury, in 1826. He arrived in India on July 31, 1828, and had* 
therefore done nearly 31 years’ service before his appointment to the 
Eieutenftat Cioveruorship of Bengal. He served in the revenue and 
judicial departments in the N. W. Provinces, at Bareilly, 1829, 
Shahjahanpore and Phillibhit, 1832, and in Bengal, as Deputy Col- 
lector of Sara'i], 1833 ; as Secretary,, to the Sadar Board of .Revenue, 
Calcutta, ami as .Assistant Secretary and Deputy Secretary to Covern- 
ment, 1831-, Deputy Acountant and Civil Auditor, • Agra ; Deputy 
Secretary to the C )vernmsnts of In iia anil Bengal, Judicial and 
Revenue departments, and Superintendent of the Botanic Garden 
,833 Junior- Member and Secretary, Prison Discipline Committee, 
1836.; Secretary to the Indian f,aw Commission, 1837; Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary to the Government of India, legislative, 
judicial and revenue departments, 1838; Private Secretary to- the . 
Governor-General,- January 1839, and Deputy Secretary, General 
and Financial departments, 183^; Deputy-Accountant-General, ^.r- 
Oj^cio Director, of the Bank of Bengal, and Junior Secretary, 
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Financial branch, 1840; on furlough from March 1841 to 1844; Com 
missioher for payment of the Maharaja of Mysore’s debts, 1844-47 5 
Commissioner for inquiry into proceedings regarding Meria sacrifices 
in Ganjam, 1847 » Secretary to the Indian Law .Commission, 1848 ; 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, 1849 ; Secretary to Government 
of India, Home and Foreign departments, 1852-54; Member of 
the Governor-General’s Council, 1854 — 59, but temporarily Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the “ Central ” Provinces during the mutiny, 

1857-58. 

Sir J. P. Grant, it will be seen from the above summary, had a 
distinguished career. It is recorded of him that 
. his varied abilities, tact and judgment, combined 
wilh his unbiassed opinions on all grave questions and his kind 
Reeling for the people marked him as a man suited to the time. His 
•versatile qualities and his knowledge of details of administration in 
every department, Jt is said, peculiarly fitted him to deal in a master- 
ly way with all difilcult problems. When he was convinced of the 
"soundness of any scheme or measure he would not rest satisfied* 
uptil he gained over the opposition. I.ord Macaulay regarded* him 
as^one- of the “ flowers of Calcutta Society : one of the “ little 
circle of people whose friendsKip I value, and in whose conversation 
•I r take pleasure.’" Both Lords Dalhousie and Canning paid great 
regard to his counsels. 

Mr. Seton-Karr writes (1899.) “The Governor-General, at that 
time in^the very fulness and maturity of his powers and experience, 
found a colleague who, if he differed on some important questions 
.from *a statesman sofne what apt to carry all before him by forcible 
writing and by personal influence, did not at other times content 
himself with a brief Minute of concurrence, but supported his chief 
by State papers, in which cogent arguments were set forth in a style 
lofi peculiar dignity and clearness. Mr. Disraeli spoke of Grant’s 
, Minute oft the Annexation of Oudh as one of the .ablest y)apers 
in the whole Blue Book. And Lord- Dalhousie acknowledged that 
•opposition on some points was almost v^lcomed by the powerful 
• support brought to bear on. the discussion of others on which the 
Governor-General . had set his heart, and in which his colleague 
concurred.” 

' ' * and Letters, Chapter VI., 1834 - 7 ^ 38 . 
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There k a story on record that, when Belvedere was being fur- 
nishcd for the first time, Sir J. P. Grant induced the Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, against his will, to disallow some of the ' 
expenditure incurred by the first Lieutenant-Governor as not covered 
by the despatch of the Court of Directors on the subject. It is also 
on record* how, after Lord Canning, in the Mutinies, had not accept- 
ed the first offer of the European*’ Community of Calcutta to enrol 
themselves into a Volunteer Corps for the protection of the city, Sir 
J. P. Grant on the loth June 1857 pressed the Governor-GenerdF to 
recall his refusal : — Your Lordship will . see that the general ques- 
tion of having a Volunteer Rifle Corps here, when the Europeans 
come forward, has been settled both by the recommendation of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government and the Court’s decision thereon. Now 
not only have these inhabitants come forward, but they are grumbl- 
ing their offer having been virtually declined. Certainly an emer- 
gency has occurred infinitely greater than was contemplated at the 
time by any member of Lord Dalhousie ’s Government.’! The en- 
rolment of Volunteers was promptly sanctioned by Lord Canning. 
Writing in 1854 Mr. Seton- Karr stated that the whole’ weight of thew 
Government of Bengal had rested on. the shoulders of Sir J. P. 
Grant. “ It is not easy to estimate the invidious responsibility of 
shch a position as was held by him, while Lord Dalhousie was absent 
from Calcutta. During his incumbency, several long, intficate, and 
perplexing^cases,* involving the personal character of officers high in 
the service, and ending in their removal, were taken up and most 
carefully investigated, and in every single instance^ without one excep- 
tion, the orders of the Bengal Government met with the entire sup-, 
port of the Home authorities. It is rather a wonder that, without a 
separate and unencumbered Lieutenant-Governor, so much has been 
done in Bengal, than that more should not have been attempted. 
The manner of doing the work may, in part, be appreciated by a peru- 
sal of such papers as official form and secrecy have permitted to see 
the light. It has, often been a subject of regret to us that there is no 
way of making important- ^papers known, except through the 
somewhat laborious process of publishing them in.a Selectioff” 
*But to such as emanated from the Bengal office during Mr. Grant's 
incumbency, and under his signature, we shall not hesitate to apply 

* Kayo’s Sopoy War, Book VII, Chapter IV, 
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the description given by, the most judicioilfe and grave of English 
historians> of the style of one of the most eloquent and sound of 
our divines, that there was “no vulgarity in that racy idiom, and no 
pedantry in that learned phrase,*' and we have reason to know that 
Mr. Grant^s official career is acknowledged by competent judges to 
have exhibited better things than mere style,, however weighty and 
precise, such as inflexible impartialrty, high s^nse of honour, undaunted 
loVe of juStice, and unwearied search for truth/’ He referred also 
to ihe legal acuteness and the luminous precision which mark all 
the writings of Mr. John Peter Grant." 

Sir John Kaye has given a sketch of Sir J. P. Grant, as a’Member 
of Lord Canning’s Executive Council at the time of the Mutinies, 
which shows his fitness for the office of Lieutenant-Governor 

“He was ftiany years younger than his brother civilian, Mr. Dorin, but 
he had done infinitely more work. In him, with an indolent sleepy m^ner 
was strangely combined extraordinary activity of *mind. He was one pf 
the ablest public servants in the country. . With some hereditary claim to 
distinction, he had been marked out from the very commencement of his 
career no less by a favourably concurrence of external circujnstances than 
by his own inherent qualification^, for the highest official success. No 
young civilian in his novitiate ever carried upon him so clearly and unmis- 
takeably the stamp of the embryo Councillor, as John Grant. 'In some 
• respects this was a misfortune to him. His course was too easy. He had 
found his \^y ; he had not been compelled to make it. He had not been 
jostled by the crowd ; he had seen little or none of the rough, work of 
Indian administration or Indfan diplomacy. It had been his lot, as it had 
been his choice, to spend the greater part of his official life in close 
connection with the head-quarters of the (Government ; and, therefore, 
his opportunities of independent action had been few ; his personal 
acquaintance with the country and the people was not extensive ; <and his 
work had been chiefly upon .paper. But as a member of a powerful 
bhrcaiicracy his value was conspicuous. Quick in the mastery of facts, 
clear and precise in their analytical arrangement, and gifted with more 
than common powers of expression, ho was admirably fitted to discharge 
the duties of the Secretariat.. He was a dead hand a report, and if 
Government were perplexed by any difficult questions, involving a tangled 
mAs of disordered financial, accounts, or a great conflict of authority 
mystifying the truth, he was the man of all others to unravel the intricate 
,p,r to elucidate the obscure. Comparatively young in years, but rjpe in 
.bureaucratic experience, he entered the Supreme Council towards the 
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close of' Lord Dalhouste’s administration. But he had sat long enough 
at the Board to establish his independence. He expressed his opinions 
freely and fearlessly ; and his Minutes, when Minute-writing was in vogue, 
were commonly th&best State papers recorded by the Government of the* 
day. Closely reasoned, forcibly expressed, with here and there touches 
of quiet humour or subdued sarcasm, they cut through any sophistries ■ 
put forth by his colleagues, with sharp incisive logic, and clearly stated 
the point at issue without disguises and evasions. On the whole, he was a 
man of large and liberal views, the natural manifestations of which werd; 
perhaps, §omewhat straightened by an acquired official reserve ; and ;io 
one questioned the honesty of his intentions or the integrity of his life. 

Another writer has staled that he was of retiring and inaccessible 
habits. 

Sir J. P, Grant had succeeded Sir F. Halliday as Member of 
Council, when the latter became Lieutenant-Governor in 1854. In 
August 1857, when Mr. J. R. Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, was shiU up in Agra, the administration of 
the country about Allahabad, Benares and Cawnpore, fell into abeyance, 
and it \)ecame necessary for closer su|)ervision and more vigorous 
control to be exercised. Lord ('banning determined therefore to depute 
Sir J. P. Grant there, irr the character of T.icutcnant-Goy^rnor of the 
“ Central ” Provinces, to exercise j)reciscly the powers which 
Mf. Colvin would have exercised, if free to do so. I'he Viceroy 
wrote of him — ‘‘There is no man in whose capacity for the task of re- 
establishing order I have so much (Confidence as Mr. Grant, and 
certainly fione who will act more in harmony with the military 
authorities.'’ Sir J. P. Grant left Calcutta by steamer on the 7th 
August and assumed the government of fhe “ Central ” Provinces at 
Benares about the end of August. His deputation lasted till early in 
1858, when he resumed his seat in the Council of India on the 
Governor-General assuming charge of the executive government of 
the N. W. Provinces from the 9th February 1858. In connection 
with this period of his service there is a reference to Sir J. P. Grapt 
in letter IX of the “.Letters from a competition wallah (avowedly 
written by the present Sir G. (). Trevelyan, Bari., ) dated Calcutta, 
May nth 1863, whiii|h may be quoted here : — 

“After Lord Canning, Sir John - Peter Granf had the gratificatio^of 
being the personage most profusely and fiercely maligned by the enemies 
of the native ; which honourable position he long retained, until of fate 
Sir Charles Wood put in his claim, a claim which has been instantly and 
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fully recognised. A certain journal mndc the brilliant suggestion that 
Sir Jol^o Peter, had dared, would; very likely have released the sepoys 
surbooi' General Neill, had ordered for ; execution, and then. proceeded to 
abuse him as. if be bad ^tiially 'bo done. This hypothetical . case soon 
gnSWiinto.a factor. Jt ..was stated positively in all quarters that ;Sir John 
Peter Gf^ant had set free the murderers of Cawnpore, with , a i bombastic 
proclamation, containing the words,. in virtue of my higli^riulhority ”, 
an expression which at once . discredited the story in the estimation of 
all whd knew the man. Sir j John and his high authority were reviled 
an,d ridiculed'^in the daily and .weekly papers of England and India^’ iu 
conversation, on the)iitage^ : and on the > hustings. Meanwhile, with 
native laziness, iit^d good humour, he said nothing, and allowed the 
tempest to whistle about his ears without moving a muscle. At length 
the Home Government wrote out to the Governor-General, directing him 
to take cognisance of the affair ; and he accordingly requested the 
aqcused party to explain how the matter stood. Then Sir John spoke 
out,. and affirmed that the report was , a pure fabrication ; .that he never 
enlarged a single sepoy ; and that, had he desired to thwart General 
Neill, such interference would have been entirely out of his power. 
Hereupon, the press, in general proceeded to make amends in a full and 
satisfactory ‘ manner. One •newspaper, however, had no intention of 
letting him off so ‘ easily, and put forward an apology which was ex- 
quisitely characteristic, attd probably diverted the object quite as much 
.as it was designed’ to vex liirii: The gist of it was, that Sir John had. 
undoubtedly been falsely charged in this particular instance, but that he 
, Was such a confirmed? and abandoned friend /of the native as quite to 
deserve everything be.; .had got, and .that, no contumely, whetheb .rightly 
or .wrongly besfowed on, him, could, by any possibihty cotme amirs'. 

' j.. . ! . ■ 

In hVs Minute of the .2nd July 1859 on the services of officers 
in the Mutinies, Lord Canning alluded to this special (juty jn hand- 
some terms, thus : ^‘‘^n the. Central I^ovinces the Government tor 
some months availed' itself, most beneficially of , the ability and 
energy' of the Hon’ble J. t^. Grant, then a Member of the Supreme 
Council, and now Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, whose exertions 
Contributed greatly recajl things to order.” Sir John Kaye 
writes of Sir j. P. Grant that “.his great abilities; had pot up to this 
^tiipe.been much.te^ted^ in situaU of excej^onal responsibility, 

actipp, ip, seffiagc.ciEjg^m^^ 

.J^tvaUlmugh his'.a^^ .to .sfpitne . extent, indeed,, his 

;iluibiti| seem^ed fit him- , rather for the performance of sedentary 
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duties as Secretary or Councillor, there was a fund of latent energy 
in him, and he was eager for more active employment than could be 
found for. him .in Calcutta. ” Colonel Malleson describes him as 
“ the ablest member of the Council of Governor-General. Mr. 
Grant was, indeed, a man of very remarkable ability. He had a 
clear and sound understanding, a quick and subtle brain, great 
independence, and. great decision of character. If he had a fault it 
may have been that he did not always make sullicient allowance for 
men whose intellect was less vast and whose views were less soiund 
than his own. He failed thus to rate at their full influence on the 
multitude opinions firmly advocated by others, but which he knew 
to be untenable. His prescience came thus to he mistaken for 
dogmatic assertion, his keen insight for conceit. But this slight 
defect, arising from want of European training, was overborne by 
the powerful intellect, the high and lofty ideas, of one of the 
greatest members of the Indian Civil Service.** Sir R. Temple, 
writing in 1882, referred to Sir j. P. Grant as a man of com- 
manding talent, and one of the ablest men that the Bengal Civil 
Service has ever produced ;** and Sir H. S. Cunningham in his 
Earl Canning (Rulers of India Series) alluded to him as a civi- 
lian of exceptional ability. ’’ 

’Y\i^ Hindu Patriot oi May i2lh 1859 anticipated 
Anticipation. public approval for Sir. j. P. Grant. It wrote of 

him : 

“His mind is imbued with the large English spirit, while his knowledge 
of the real circumstances of the people he has to govern is sufficiently 
extensive. He too has given ample evidences of a vigorous under- 
standing, strong will, independence of character and thorough apprecia- 
tion of the duties of an Indian Statesman. If he is somewhat reserved 
ih’his disposition, his stern uprightn%s and brilliant intellectual qualities 
go far to instal public confidence in his favor. His opinions on the 
salient: points of administration are also well-known to the public which 
will watch his career. He js not a senseless decrier of the Permanent 
Settlement ; he has refined ideas on the subject of legal reform, he 
Is well conversant* with the condition of the judicial institutions of 
the country, and thinks approvingly of the political aptitude and aspira- 
tions of the people whose fate he will •have to direct. He \s known 
to be prepared to .carry out an imperial system of education ; and 
against an undue and unequal distribution of patronage his unswerving. 
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firmness and decisiqji of character and honesty of purpose offer a 
Strong guarantee.” 

Sir J. P. Grant then, as Member of the Viceroy’s Council was, 
like' Sir F. Halliday before him, eminently eligible for the vacancy 
in the Lieutenant-Governorship, to which he was nominated and 
succeeded on the ist of May 1859. His Private Secretaries were 
successively Ma}or A. C. Plowden of the 50th N. I. and Capt. 
J. R. Pughe of the 47th N. 1 . • 

t 

The indigo question, as will appear later, occupied the principal 
’ ^ , place in the Sir-J. P^ Grant’s labours. •A brief 

Liciitonaiit-Govcr- sketch of Other important matters of his adminis- 

iior^hip, 

; tration has been given in Mr. Seton-Karr’s “ Grant 
of Rothiemurchus ” : — 

“Much was done to facilitate intercourse and to expend judiciously 
the imperial.and local resources in the construction of roads. Railways 
met with his earnest support, and civil engineers were delighted at 
the capacity for mastering the details of their business which the 
Lieutenant-Qovernor evinced. The improvement in jails and ‘jail dis- 
cipline went on with steadiness. Fresh rules were laid down for the 
examination of pleaders in the ("ivil courts, and means taken to prescribe 
standard works for fill candidates, and to have such works translated 
into the vernaculars. A great but important change in the Civil Courts 
of first instance was effected, by which, without increase of expenditure, 
superfluous officials were removed, and better salaries were given to 
the real doers of the work, who were receiving a remuneration wholly 
inadequate to their maintenance, whilst exposed to manifold temptations. 
The whole machinery for the imposition and collection of the income 
tax was organised, and the tax itself was collected with as little general 
discontent as was possible in the nature of things. Act X of 1859, the 
Charter of the agriculturists, was vmj^&ved, and a law for the extension of 
4he isamindari postal service was brought well-nigh to completion. Local 
resources, especially those raised for the conservancy and police of large 
towns, were husbanded, and the Lieutenant-Governor went on several 
of those tours of inspection which tend so much to the real despatch 
of business, and have the merit of making rulers and subjects acquainted' 
with each other, to their -mutual benefit. A broad and business-like 
scheme for vernacular educatioa^ capable of an expansion which has 
no limit but the wants of the people and the demands on the State 
purse, was submitted to the Government pf India.” 
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The second great despatch on Education (No.* 4 of the 7th 

April 1859) from the Secretary of State reached 

Education. c r.- t i tr> 

India soon after Sir J. P. Grant had assumed office. 
It examined the results of the orders of 1854 and, to quote again 
the words of the Education Commission of 1882, it “ reviews the 
progress made* under the earlier despatch which it reiterates and . 
confirms, with a single, exception as to the course to be adopted for 
promoting'elementary education. While it records with satisfaction 
that the system of grants-in-aid has been freely accepted by private 
schools, both English and Anglo-Vernacular, it notes that the native 
community have failed to co-operajle with Government in promoting 
elementary vernacular education. The efforts of educational officers 
to obtain the necessary loqal support for the establishment of verna- 
cular schools under the grant-in-aid system are, it points out, likely 
to create a prejudice against education, to render the Government 
unpopular and even to compromise its dignity. The soliciting of 
contributions from the people is declare^! inexpedient, and strong 
doubts are expressed as to the suitability of the grant-in-aid system 
as hitherto iu force for the supply of vernacular instruction to the 
masses of Ihc population. Such vernacular instruction ^lould, it is 
suggested, be provided by the direct instrumentality of the oflicers 
of Government oii.tlie basis of some one of the plans already in 
operation for the improvement of indigenous schools, or by any 
modification of those plans which may suit the circumstances of 
differejjt Provinces. The expediency of imposing a special rate on 
the land for the provision of elementary education ffe also commend- 
ed to the careful consideration of the Government.” The Secretary 
of State also, drew atteJition to the question referred to in Sir F. 
Halliday’s Minute of 1858, viz., whether there was any connection 
between the recent disturbance$iin India and the measures in pro- 
gress for the prosecution of education, with special reference to the 
feeling of jealousy prevailing in Bihar previously to the outbreak in 
1857, The Annual Reports on Education contain ample statistics, and 
show that the lines laid down by the Secretary of State were followed, 
but progress was impeded by the state of the finances. Sir J. p. 
Grant made a beginning with Primary Education, as will appear laten 
Sir J. P. Grant had been T.icutcnflnt- Governor only two months 
when the following Proclamation was issued by Lord Canning : — 
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The Restoratio|i of Peace and Tranquillity to the Queen’s Domi- 
Day of Thanksfe/iv India makes it the grateful Duty of the Vice 

after tiio Muti- roy and Governor-General in Council to direct that 2 
iiy. . . . • 

Day be appointed for a Solemn Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for His signal Mercies and Protection. 

“ War is at an end ; Rebellion is put down ; the Noise of Arms is 
no longer heard where the enemies of the State have persisted *in theii 
last Struggle ; the Presence of large Forces in the Field has ceased tc 
be necessary ; Order is re-established ; and peaceful Pursuits have 
everywhere been resumed. 

“ The Viceroy and Governor-General in Council desires that Thurs- 
day the 28th of July be observed as a of (icneral Thanksgiving foi 
these great lllessings, and as a Holiday throughout British India, by all 
Faithful Subjects of the Queen. ^ 

“Especially His Excellency-in-Council invites all Her Majesty’s 
Christian Subjects to join in a humble Offering of Gratitude and Praise 
to Almighty God for the many Mercies vouchsafed to them.” 

The Bengal Adniinistrjition Report for 1859-60 ts the first of the 

Dicoit3’ series that contains any attempt at a literary style. 

The previous reports were, with hardly any excep- 
tion, mere compilations of facts and statistics : this one was evident- 
ly composed with some attention to the manner as well as the matter, 
and with the intention of inviting rather than repeljing perusal. For 
instance, it was found possible to make the subject of dacoity in- 
teresting in the following paragraphs : — 

“Gang-robbery or dacoity of the most prevalent of Indian 

crimes. B;it it is not of an uniform nature ; it wears a different com- 
plexion in different districts. In the frontier provinces of Arracan, Chit- 
tagong, 'and Tippera, the crimes which* are reported as dacoities are 
generally mere border raids, committed by savage and uncivilized tribes, 
sheltered by inaccessible mountains and dense forests from our observa- 
tion and revenge. At times they ar^ impelled from their mountain fast- 
nesses by the pangs of hunger and the hope of plunder in the peaceful 
villages of the "plains. At times they are urged on by a murderous 
thirst for human blood, with the sole object of obtaining heads to place 
round the grave of some departed chieftain. 

“ But the dacoits in Bengal have nothing in common with these 
j^vage mountaineers. They differ little from the common thief. Armed 
with clubs, swords, and torches, they attack a defenceless family or way- 
lay some unguarded boat ; but they are arrant cowards, and seldom 
persist in their attempt if the slightest show of resistance is made. Still 
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. the very existence of gang-robbery in any shape, however modified, 
must, if not checked, reflect discredit upon the Government. But in this 
country crime is difficult to reach, more difficult still to eradicate. We 
have to deal with a people who are too apathetic to exert themselves 
individually for the suppression of crime, and with landowners, who too 
often are more interested in sheltering the criminal than in giving him 
up to justice. But in spite of all these disadvantages much has been 
done. The Commission for the suppression of dacoity has during the 
last year greatly extended its operations and it has .now its ramifications 
in nearly every district of Bengal. (Jreat, too, has been the success of. 
its exertions. In many districts the .crime may be said to be almost 
extinct. The following statistics will show at a glance how vigorous have 
. been the exertions of (Government to check this indigenous and once 
prevalent crime : — 

Year. No. of cases. | Year. No. of cases. 

1852 520 I , 1858 190 

' 1856 292 i 1859 171 

“•These statements do not, however, ‘include the whole of Bengal, 
but only those districts which are immediately under the Commissioner 
for the suppression of dacoity, 

The success of the dacoity Commission in Bengal determined 
J. P. (5rant to establish a similar Commission for Bihar, and to 
commence operations in the next cold season. 

“ There is one flass of dacoits against whom our operations ha^e 
not at present been equally successful. River dacoits^ as a body, have 
■been far mor^ fortunate in evading justice than their brethren on land. 
*The reason of this is obvious. The large rivers, which in liengal are 
the highways of traffic and in many places the only channels of com- 
munication between one part of the country and another, afford great* 
facilities for the commission of dacoity and oppose great obsta9les to the 
discovery of the perpetrators. For when a boat is attacked and plun- 
dered in a solitary place, far removed from any village or other habita- 
tionj the unfortunate traveller, ignorant of the locality generally, prefers 
continuing his journey to instituting .an inquiry, which involves certain 
trouble, and promises but doubtful success. Where a dacoity is com*- 
mitted upon land, it is comparatively easy to track the footsteps of the 
dacoits but it is .almost impossible to do this upon water. 

“The Sundarban channels and the rivers of the Backergunge district 
have been^long infested with powerful gangs of river dacoits. The 
impunity which these men have long enjoyed convinced the Lieutenant- 
Governor that some special measures were necessary for the protection 
of the numerous merchants and travellers who passed by the Sundarban. 
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rotate to the districts of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It was accordingly 
determined as an experimental measure to send a small steam gun-boat 
under the charge of the Assistant Dacoiiy Commissioner, to cruise about 
those localities in which dacoities were of the most frequent occurrence. 
From the short trial the e>q)eriment has had, there are good grounds for 
entertaining hopes of its ultimate success. The Assist^t Com- 
missioner has collected a mass of useful information regarding the 
chief dacoiis of the district ; the gangs with which they are con- 
nected ; and the beats within which their operations are confined. It 
appears that the Igreater number of dacoities in those 'parts are com- 
mitted by professional clubmen, who divert themselves witli doicoify when 
they can find no employment in their own line upon land. 

“ In addition to the information collected, the Assistant Commissioner 
succeeded in making several arrests and in one case the arrested dacoit 
turned approver, and disclosed the names of his former accomplices. 
In cases of dacoity^ where direct evidence of the crime is seldom pro- 
curable, the evidence of an ^approver often discloses a chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which leads to the conviction of a whole^ang, 
and the Assistant Commissioner entertains hopes that, by judiciously 
following up the information he has^obtained, both from approvers and 
private sources, he will, in a short time, be able to break up the greater 
number of the gangs which now infest the Sundarban channels to tlje 
great detriment of travellers and commerce ”. . 

A proposal made by the Civil Finance Commission in i86i to 
abolish the Dacoity Commission was ^^uccessfully resisted by Sir J.. 
P. Grant on the ground of the utility of the Department and the. 
cheapness of its working. 

Sir J’. P. Grant made several tours in the year 1859-60 both by 
water and bv land. One of these extended from 
the 3rd lanuary 186c into Mj^rch, chiefly in the 
Chota Nagpur and Patna Divisions. Throughout his whole march 
iij Bihar, including the Shababad district, which had been so long 
and so lately disturbed, he was much struck with, the very marked 
respect which the whole demeanour of the people showed to the 
British Government. 

In gir J. P. Grant’s time the advantages of the Parasnath hill 

PaniHimth ^ Sanitarium were fully examined. It is the 

highest bf the range of hills separaffng Lower 
Bengal from Bihar, through which the Grand Trunk road runs. It 
, stands off from the range on its south-eastern fa<fe, thus overlooking 
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the plains between the valleys of the Damodar and Barakar rivers : 
it is 48 miles from Barakar, and. 16 from Karharbali, on the East 
Ii\d\an RaWway. Its summit is 4624 feet above tbe sea, and tbe 
mass of the •hill overhangs the Grand Trunk road between 189 
to 198 miles from Calcutta. Sir F. Halliday ascended the hill in 
February 1855, but was*not favourably impress^ with its capabilities 
as a sanitarium : later examination, however, showed it to possess 
many desirable qualities. As several Engineers spoke well of it in 
regard to \\^ter and in other respects (as the thermometer .did. not 
rise abow 73“ and showed a minimum difference of 15“ as com- 
pared with the plains). Sir J. P. Grant inspected it personally in 
January i860, and strongly recommended that a small sanitarium 
should be formed there, with* a barrack for about 60 invalid soldiers, 
and bungalows for a few officers and other Europeans. As tlfe Jain 
.pilgrin\s evinced a strong feeling against the eastern portion of the 
hill being made a military sanitarium, the western portion (divided 
from the eastern by a deep cut) which the pilgrims* never visited, 
was chosen for the building sites. Sir J. P. Grant ordered a road 
to be cut in anticipation of the approval of the Government of 
India. . The Governor General approved. Sites were accordingly 
cleared, a road was cut up the western side of the hill, and the 
foundations of a bungalow laid. Owing to a remark of the Secre- 
tary of State that Parasnath, though of limited extent, appeared in 
other respects to be suited for a sanitarium, that any remaining 
doubt on the subject would be cleared up if a few thatched tents 
were erected and occupied during the hot season, and tliat'in the 
meanwhile no permanent buildings should be ji'ommenced, Sir J. IT 
Grant resolved to try the climate himself. Tents Iwving been 
thatched for his accommodation, he left C’alcutia on the I7lh of 
April 1861, and remained on the top of the hill till the 20th May, 
when a fire, accidentally breaking out, destroyed the tents, and com- 
pelled him to*return to the Presidency, .\bout the 31st of May he 
returned to Parasnath, where he lived in unthatched tents, transacting 
business, till about the end of June ; the rainy season having for 
some weeks previously set in, and very heavijy. The ' results of 
these visits convinced Sir J. P. Grant 4hat, so far as climate was 
concerned, no further knowledge of it could be gained, or was 
required. By thp year 1863-64 accommodation for 32 men on 
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the hill had been completed. For 4 years invalids were sent there 
and derived benefit from its climate. But in 1867-68, the hill was 
abandoned by Government as a military sanitarium (although 
several improvements had I)een but recently effected,) on the grounds 
of Insufliciency of water and space, of unfavourable medical returns, 
and of the greater economy of Darjeeling. . The various buildings 
were made over to the Public Works Department and disposed of. 
Certain members of the Svetambara sect of Jains set up a claim to the 
exclusive use of the hill, undir a document purporting to be a firman 
of the Emperor Akb^. But Government acknowledged^no obliga- 
tion to recognise the claim, and the genuineness of the document 
was doubtful. 

An inquiry made by the Secretary* of State in . regard to the 

success which had attended the cultivation of the 

Tea. 

tea plant in Assam led to the submission of reports 
from the local officers, and the subject came prominently untlcr the 
consideration of Government. Clearances of land were found to be 
steadily advancing throughout the districts of the North-East Frontier 
Agency. Large beneficial results hacf attended every advance so 
made, not only by the reclamation of extensive tracts of waste and 
jungle lands, but also by the large introduction of capital into the 
province, and its employment under European direction in the 
highly remunerative cultivation of tea. The Assam Tea Company, 
formed in 1837, produced 10,000 llis bf tea in 1840: in 1858 .the 
production was 7,70,000 ll>s : in 1859 there were 20 factories at- work 
and the profits of the Assam Tea Company were 9 per cent, per 
annum. At the time of the inquiry, there were reported to be 7,599 
acres, in a more or less forward state, under cultivation ir/Assam for 
tea : the produce of which, for the last year, was 1,205,689 Jhs. It 
was stated that an acre well cultivated would give something more 
than 6 maunds of tea, and that if thejand under cultivation only gave 
the low average of 5 maunds per acre the produce would be upwards 
of 3 millions of pounds. 'Fhe difficulty of procuring sufiicient labour 
in the Province was already felt, attributable partly to the scantiness 
of the population and also to the natural indolence of the Assamese. 
The hire of the labourers had risen from Rs. 2/8 and 1^. 3/ per 
mensem, to Rs. 4/ and Rs. 4/8 nominally, but really higher, as extra 
wages could be earned. Certain proposals were made and complete 
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considered, and suggestions for a system of cooly immigration under 
regulation were offered by Government. In Cachar tea cultivation 
had commenced only about 4 years before : the last year's crop was 
about iooo maunds, and a portion of it had realized in the London 
market 2s, per lb. and was pronounced quite as good as, if 
not superior to, the teas grown in Assam. On the 4th January 1856 
the magistrate of Sylhet announced the discovery of the tea plant. 
Several hundreds of acres were under cultivation in Da^ijeeling, 
where the first trial of the tea plant waS made in 1841 with a few 
seeds grown®in Kumaon from China stock. *Tn 1856 the first 
plantation was started at Kurseong and another at Darjeeling, and 
progress was being made on a considerable scale. The Superin- 
tendent of Darjeeling confidently anticipated that the district teas 
would very soon rank* with the highest class of Indian teas : the 
labour difficulty did not present itself in Darjeeling, coolies being 
almost always obtainable from Nepal. 

Allusion has previously been made to the question of the sup- 
rhiinik Puji pression of the Charak Puja. The C'alcutta Mis- 
sionary Conference again petitioned the Legislative 
Council to prohibit hookswinging at this festival ; and the petition 
was forwarded to the Secretary of State. Her ]Majesty\s Govern- 
ment were of opinion that every opportunity should be taken of 
discountenancing the practice, and they suggested t|j5 propriety of 
inserting, inwall teases for Government lands, a provision hostile to 
the celebration of the festival •, of enlisting in the same direction 
the sympathies of the leading members of the native community, 
and of quietly making known the disapprobation with which such 
spectacles we?i regarded by Government. Sir J. P. Grant called on 
the Commissioners of Divisions to furnish reports on the subject. 
From these it appeared that hookswinging was confined to Bengal 
proper and Orissa. Where this practice existed as a long estal^lished 
custom the local authorities were directed, by using their personal in- 
fluence, and by obtaining the co-operation of the zamindars^ to induce 
the people voluntarily to abandon the practice. On the other hand, 
where Charak swinging was not an established custom but a mere 
occasioiwl exhibition, the Magistrates were authorized to prohibit its 
celebration as a local measure of police for the preservation of order 
and decency. The practice was reported to be gradually dying out. 


12 
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The Sonthal Parganas were reported in 1859-60 to have greatly 
TheSonthai Par-, improved under the able administration of the Com-* 
missioner, Mr. Yule, c. s. A fair rice* crop enrich- 
ed the agricultural portion of the population, and the great demand 
for labour which the railway created afforded a remunerative occupa- 
tion for those not engaged in agricultural pursuits. The people 
seemed generally contented and jiappy. 'Fhe system of bond-labour, 
fully di&covered in 1858, was broken up. The bondsmen were of 
two descriptions, known •by the names of *Kameoti and Hurwahi 
bondsmen. A Kamcoti bondsman was one who, ii^^consideration 
of a sum of money, bound himself and his heirs to serve the giver 
of the loan until the money was repaid with interest. The Hurwahi 
bondsman similarly bound himself to work for the money-lender 
whenever his services might be required. The Kameoti bondsman 
generally lived with the bondholders and was, in fact, his domestic 
servant. The Hurwahi bondsman, on the contrary, was a sort of 
out-door labourer and was only employed when his services were 
required. The bondholders, for the most part, consisted of 
shopkeepers, merchants, and chatidhrh who found it profitable to take 
land and cultivate it by slave-labour. Several cases of bondage came 
to the notice of the authorities,, and the bondsmen were at once 
released from their securities. The system of bondage which had 
once extensively prevailed gradually di.sappeared under the protec- 
tion afforded by a vigorous administration. 

In the Sonthal country there was some excitement in the Naya 
Dumka division, caused principally by the proceedings of Mr. C, 
Barnes, a farmer of an estate under the Court of Wards, who had had 
the lands measured, and had enhanced the raiya/s' rents — chiefly in one 
pargana — to an extent beyond their power to pay. Mr. Barnes finally 
agreed to accept an increase of 25 per cent, and quiet was restored. 

The people and Government of Bhutan had, in 1856 and 
subsequently, carried off several of our subjects and would not 
jihutrtn release them. At last, after 4 years of fruitless 

forbearance, Government was compelled to carry 
into execution a threat long since made, of taking possession of the 
portion of the Bhutia territory situated on the west bank of the Tista, 
within the district of Rangpur. This tract, had been given* up to the 
Bhutias in 1779 by the order of Mr. Hastings, from political 
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considerations and a desire to avoid all misunderstandings \vith the 
BlTutia Government. Jn 1842, it again came into our possession, 
subject to a*yearly rental of 2,000 rupees, which was regularly paid 
to the Bhutan Government. 'J'his annual payment was accordingly 
stopped in i860, but it was considered doubtful whether this single 
measure of retributive justice would bring the Bhutias to their 
senses. 

All representations to the Bhutan (Tovernment regarding aggres- 
sion on thc^f rentier proved ineffectual. Payment of the rents of 
Ambari Falakata was frequently deiuaiuled. Further depredations 
were reported. 'I’he Sul/as and Katmas (the Bhulia officials) were 
suspected of being the instigators. An interview took place 
between the Suha of IMainagtiri and tlie L)e|)uty Magistrate of 
Titalya. At the beginning of 1S62 the Superintendent of Dar- 
jeeling and the Government ollicers on the frontier reported 
that the Bhutias were making hostile preparations for the pur- 
pose of entering our territory and occnjwing Amliari Falakata, 
and that an attack on Darjeeling was apiyehended. Two compa- 
nies of Her Majesty’s 38th Foot and a wing of the loth native 
infantry were immediately despatched from Dinapore to the 
neighbourhood of Darjeeling, and a wing of Irregular cavalry from 
Oudli to Jalpaiguri. 'The presence of these troops restored confi- 
dence on the frontier. In March there took place an jnterview bet- 
ween the i 3 arpan Raja and tlie Agent to the ( Governor-General, North- 
East frontier. The letters purporting to be replies from the Deb 
Raja to the demands of Government for redress w.ere believed to be 
spurious. At last, (Government resolved to .send a mission into 
l^hutan, as the only means of explaining the precise nature of* our 
demands and the measures they would be comiiclled to adopt if 
those demands were not conceded. 

The hill tribes of the district of Chittagong had. for a long time 
Hill serious trouble and annoyance to (Government. 

'Pile nattire of the country they inhabited rendered 
it extremely difliicult to retaliate against them with any effect. The 
tribes were, in their social condition, but little removed from savages : 
and for several years the tract of hill country* had been the scene of 
murderous raids committed by them. The Shindus, a numerous and 
powerful racf in the south-east of the Chittagong district, and the 
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Kumias, ^ .1 perpetratOA. .cse outrages, and their 

incursions extended from Manipur to Arracan. The causes of thCse 
raids were various. A private quarrel with a neighbouring clan, a 
scarcity of women and domestic servants, and the consequent neces* 
sity of procuring a requisite number of captives to supply the wants 
of the tribe, the simple desire of plunder, or of obtaining heads to 
grace the obsequies of some departed chieftain, were the principal 
“cftiuses w^iich led to the commission of these raids. When an out- 
rage of this nature had been committed, it was very difl^ult to reach 
the offenders. Before troops could arrive upon the spot, the marau- 
ders had retired with their booty to their labyrinth of hills, and pur- 
suit was almost hopeless in a country everywhere intersected with 
precipices and watercourses, and covered with densest jungle. The 
villages, too, in which these savages resided, were stockaded, and the 
gaths strewed with caltrops and other devices to render the ap- 
proaches as dangerous and difficult as possible. Hitherto it had 
been the policy of Government to manage these wild tribes as much’ 
as possible through the. influence of a powerful family called the 
Poarjgs, whose authority was considered to extend over the whole 
country south of the Chittagong river, to the borders of Arracan. 
Arms and ammunition were disti ibuted ’to the Poangs, and a con- 
siderable remission of revenue was made to enable them to keep up 
the necessary, stockades for the defence of the frontier. To some 
extent these measures were attended with success. But forays were 
still made upon our subjects of the plains, and the marauding tribes 
seldom met with the punishment they deserved. Government ac- 
cordingly resolved to commence a different policy. The hill tracts 
to the east of the plain country of Chittagong were withdrawn from 
the operation of the general regulations ; and a Superintendent, 
with Magisterial j>owers, was appointed to exercise due supervision 
^nd control over the numerous tribes who inhabited that almost un- 
known country. It* was hoped that, by the information which fre- 
quent intercourse with the various Chiefs would enable the Superin- 
tendent to collect, Government would eventually be able to adopt 
measures for the civilization of these wild tribes, and for the effec- 
tual check of these border raids, which had hitherto proved so dis- 
astrous to the inhabitants of our eastern frontier. * 

At the beginning of i 860 the Kukis, a tribe living jn the Chitta-. 
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hills between the Karnafuli and Fenny rivers, left their 
KukiH mountain fastnesses and attacked some hill villages 

under our protection, near the source of the Fenny, 
bellowing the course of the stream, they attacked and destroyed the 
village of Ramghar : and from thence, inclining' to the north- 
west, they made a sudden descent on the plains of I'ippera. They 
killed 1 8y .persons in the plains and above loo were carried off as 
slaves. The outrages committed in the hills were equally atrocious, 
and it was bSlieved that 300 persons in all were killed, and 200 more 
carried captive. So great was the alarm caused by this inroad that 
whole villages along the frontier were deserted ; and even in the 
town of Comilla serious apprehensions of an attack were for a time 
entertained. But the savages had no intention to face the attack of 
an organized body of troops. Before the military police had arrived 
upon the spot, the marauders had retired to* their hills, and thw 
season of the year rendered it inexpedient to pursue them. The 
punishment of this barbarous tribe was of necessUy deferred till the 
next cold season. 

X.he Kukis were punished in 1 860-1, as contemplated, for their 
raids into frontier villages in the Chittagong district in the previous 
year. Early in January 1861, a force of 1,250 military police under 
Captain Raban started from Chittagong, penetrated into the Kuki 
country, carried the stockade of Rutton Poea, the ringleader, and 
retired.' A survey of the country visited was acquired. The Kukis, 
however, invaded the territories of the Raja of Independent Tippera, 
and subsequently made a les^; serious incursion into our own hill 
country lying to the soilth-east of the Karnafuli river, beyond our 
outposts, but under the protection of the Poang Raja. One p^rty 
was, however, intercepted and dispersed with loss, and another was 
partly cut up. For the future security of the eastern frontier, in 
addition to the frontier posts which had already been established 
with marked success within our own territory, the civil police were* 
supplied with fire-arms and endeavours were made to train the 
villagers to habits of self-defence. The Superintendent was instruct- 
ed to keep a vigilant watch upon the trade of the hills, and to 
exclude from the markets of the plains all tribes which displayed, 
a spirit of opposition to his authority. Such exclusion, (it was 
expected), would be severely felt, for these markets were the chief 
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outlet for the productions of the hills, where the savages bartered 
their hill cotton and coarse cloth for rice, salt, hardware, gua- 
powder, and matchlocks. The Poang Raja was compelled, as 
required by his' agreement, to keep up his own chain «»f frontier 
posts in an efficient state- of defence ; and an officer was despatched 
to the darhar of the Raja of Independent Tippera to insist upon 
similar measures being adopted along the Tippera frontier. 

The outrages committed in the Mymensingh district by the 
• Garos who inhabited the range of hills between 

Assam and Bengal proper necessitated the despatch 
early in i86i of 2 forces of Military ])ol ice under Cajaain Morton 
and Lieutenant Chambers,' which successfully inflicted punishment 
on the offenders. To reclaim these hill-savages from barbarism, and 
bring the people into closer contact with civilization it was i)roposed 
to intersect the country with roads. 

About the same ttme there was a rising among the Khasias 
of the Jaintia hills to the north of the district of 

Kluiflia robolUoii.s. * • 

Sylhet and adjoifting Cachar on the west. This 
country came into our possession in 1835, when the Raja Raj 
Indra Sing voluntarily resigned his authority over an unprofitable 
tract, for a pension of 500 rupees a month. In 1858, it was 
resolved to impose a house-tax on the country. The })cople resisted 
and were punished, and the tax was paid without demur. 

A rebellion took place again among the hill Khasias in January 
1862, and a display of military force to quell it was required. Two 
native regiments were despatched from the Presidency to assist the 
local troops. By the end of March Brigadier-General Showers and 
IVIajor Rowlatt considered tiie military operations at an end. M’he 
causes of the outbreak were very obscure, 'fhe revolt was attribut- 
ed by Bengali merchants, who vvere in the habit of trading in these 
hills, to the Income Tax; and by others to undefined anticipations 
of further taxation. On the other hand, there were no visible 
signs of discontent when the tax was collected, as it was, throughout 
the Jaintia hills. Some of those questioned by Major Rowlatt 
again made no mention of taxation as a cause, but spoke of the 
establishment of a Christian Mission ; of a prohibition to burn dead 
bodies in a certain place, which had been issued on sanitary grounds, 
but was interpreted to affect religion ; and of the interference of the 
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Jowai daro^a with a festival at Jalong. General Showers also 
mentioned the taking away of the shields of the Sin’gtengs, or chiefs. 
Major Rowlatt thought that all these causes might have had more 
or less effect in inciting to rebellion a people naturally turbulent. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the Khasias,. the Kukis committed 
raids on Ihe Sylhet valley, and on Independent Tippera. No con- 
nection was established between the Kuki outrages and the Khasia 
rising. A very serious riot took place at Phulguri in Nowgong on» 
the i8th October i86i, in which TJeutenant Singer, the Assistant 
Commissioner, lost his life at the hands of the mob. 

In Sambalpur, Major fmpey, by a policy of conciliation, induced 
the surrender of the rebel chiefs who had been out since 1857. 

He offered free pardon and restitution of con- 

Niitivo'Stiitos. 

fiscated property to all rebels with the exception of 
Sarundar Sahai, Udant Sahai, and Mitter lihan, son of Sarundar 
Sahal. By a notification of 30th April 1862 Sambalpur and its depen- 
dencies were made over to the Central Provinces. 

In the beginning of 1862, a disturbance broke out in Boad, 
in ,the Tributary Mahals of Cuttack. It apparently 
originated indirectly in some dispute between the 
Rajas of Sonepur and Boad respecting the right of a tract of country 
called the Bara Bhaya Des, which was divided into 12 Des or 
Muthas, and was principally inhabited by Kundhs. The country 
was formerly under the nominal sway of Boad, but it was alleged by 
the people that it w^as made over to Sonepur by the Boad Raja. The 
Kundh rebels attacked the Boad Raja who had exasperated them. 
They agreed to accept our terms with a vie\v to settle their grievances, 
and retracted \vhen expeditions were sent against them. Subsequent- 
ly the rebels proved anxious to make their peace with Government, 
and Narain Mullick their ostensible leader, as well as the principal 
sardars, surrendered. 

In 1871-72 Sir G. Campbell wrote that “ the Government of the 
■Tii.ii|r«) di8tuv. second Lieutenant-Governor was a continued strug- 
iKuiocs. questions arising out of past lawlessness 

and affecting important interests which suffered by the transition 
from an old-fashioned state of things to a rule of law and order. 
He succeeded in this task, and achieved a very lasting im- 
provement, but he was, it is believed, wearied by* the struggle, 
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and retired before completing the ueual term qf office.’* .The 
disputes connected with indigo cultivation in Bengal had long been 
a subject of anxiety to Government. In the years 1854-55 a pro- 
posal to re-enact sections II and III of Regulation V of 1830, for 
the purpose of enforcing the execution of contracts relating to the 
cultivation and delivery of the indigo plant, was much* discussed, but 
no special legislation was thought to be necessary. In the year 
1856, reports were called for from several Divisional Commissioners 
as to how the indigo sowing season of that year had passed off in 
respect of such disputes ; but nothing of importance calling for the 
imjnediate interference of Government, or of the Legislature, was 
then brought to notice. It was not until the commencement of 
185^, a little before Sir J. P. Grant’s succession to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship, that th^ question' began to press itself unavoidably 
upon Government. In April of that year a planter in the dis- 
trict of Barasat complained of a general disinclination amj^ng the 
raiyats of his concern to cultivate indigo. This feeling he attribut- 
ed, not to the unremunerative priq^ for the crops, but to the conduct 
of the district Magistrate, which he averred w^s openly hostile to 
the interests of indigo planting. On inquiry, however, it appeared 
that the conduct of the Magistrate*complained against had been per- 
fectly legal and impartial. In cases of such disagreement, it was 
manifestly the duty of the Magistrate to leave the parties to make 
their own bargains. as their mutual interest might direct, and this 
was what the Magistrate appeared to have done. At the desire of 
the previous Lieutenant-Ciovernor, the Magistrate used his good 
offices to bring the complaining planter and the raiyaU together, but 
no good seemed to come of the attempt. About the same time, a 
difference of opinion arose between the same Magistrate (the 
Hon’ble Sir A. Kden) and Mr. A. Grote, the Commissioner of the 
Division, on the question of the general interference of the police in 
cases of disputes arising from planters sowing or attempting to sow 
the land of the raiyals with indigo against their will, on the plea of 
a contract. An application had been made to the Magistrate by 
certain raiyais for protection against a planter who, they said, was 
going forcibly to plough up their lands, and to sow them with indigo. 
The Magistrate had ordered the police to proceed to the spot, ins- 
tructing them, if the land appeared to be really the property of the 
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raiyats^ not to all^w any one to interfere with it. Mr. Grote object- 
ed to this order, on the ground, chiefly, that it imposed upon the 
daroga undue responsibility. This difference of opinion was re- 
ferred for the decision of Government, as a general question res- 
pecting^the employment of tiie police. The Lieutenant-Governor 
gave it as his*opinion that Sir A. Eden’s principle was a. true exposi- 
tion of the .law as it stood, according to which the police were bound 
to protect, persons and property from unlawful violence, and to* 
abstain from entering into disputes respecting alleged contracts, 
which were only cognizable by the Civil Courts. In the case in 
question no claim was made of the ownership or possession of ihe 
.land entered upon, which were confessedly the raiyats , 

In the month of August Sir J. P. Grant, while on a tour by 
water through a part of the Bengal districts, received petitions from 
numerous raiyats of the Nadia district, complaining that in indigo 
cases they did not obtain due protection and redress from the . 
Magistrate ; that raiyats obnoxious to the factory were frequently 
kidnapped, and that other acts o^ great violence were committed 
with impunity in open day. These complaints met with the con- 
sideration their importance deserved. It appeared after due inquiry 
that, on the whole, the -petitioners had not always received that 
redress from the law, and that practical protection from the police, 
to which they were entitled. Some of the cases, though many 
months •Id, had not been disposed of-, and one case, in which a 
raiyat, after having been wounded in an. affray in which factory 
people were the aggressors, was carried off from factory to factory, 
and undoubtedly died in durance from the effect of his wounds, 
was most weakly and improperly treated at the commencement. 
The local authorities were admonished that such remissness on their 
part could not fail to produce in the minds of the natives a suspicion 
of partiality. They were directed vigorously to prosecute all 
pending cases, and to bring them to such a termination as might 
satisfy the ends of justice. As the year advanced, complaints on 
both sides began to thicken. In November 1859, an influential 
planter in the Nadia district represented to Government that a spirit 
of opposition to the factory was manifesting itself in the conduct 
and action of his raiyats, and that to encourage this opposition a 
rumour fead been sedulously circulated that the Government was 
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opposed to indigo planting. On the other hand, nymerous petitions 
were received from the raivats complaining of cruel oppressions 
practised upon them by the planters, and of the compulsory cultiva- 
tion of a crop, which they represented, not only as unprofitable 
but as entailing upon them a harassing, vexatious, and distasteful 
interference. 

On the loth of February i860, a representation was submitted 
by the Commissioner of Nadia from another planter in the Nadia 
district, alleging that mischief had been done in the indigo fac- 
tories under his management, by the issue, from the Deputy 
Magistrate's court at Kalaroa, in the district of Barasat, of a parwana, 
on the subject of the interference of the police in indigo disputes. - 
This parimna was said to be l)ased on the correspondence of 1859, 
previously mentioned. It appeared on inquiry that, although the 
publication of a parwana by the Dei)uty Magistrate was certainly 
not a discreet measure, there was no i)roof that it had done any 
harm anywhere, whilst all the circumstances of time and place were 
against the supposition of its having had any influence in Nadia, 
where no one ])robably ever knew of it. 

To petitions from ralifats complaining of indigo cultivation, Sir 
J. P. (rrant’s reply was, that raiyats who had contracted to cultivate 
indigo must expect to be forced to fulfil their obligations ; but no 
raiyal was forced to contract to cultivate who did not choose to 
do so. 

Tn I\rarch, when Sir J. P. (xrant returned to the Presidency from 
his tour in Bihar, his attention was directed to reports regarding 
misunderstandings between the planters and raiyats which were 
represented as- likely to lead to serious consequences. A very 
general indisposition on the part of the raiyats to cultivate indigo 
during the ensuing season had been manifested. The same subject 
was ])rcsscd upon his attention by a deputation from the indigo 
Planters' Association, who. at an interview, laid before him a petition 
from their main body, Phe Association represented the state of 
feeling manifested by the raiyats. attributing it in part to a mistaken 
belief as to the views of (rovernment in regard to the cultivation 
of indigo. 'Po protect their interest, thus endangered, the Asso- 
ciation asked for two things : first, that (Government would take steps 
to remove the mistaken impression stated to exist among tha raiyats \ 
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second, that a special law should be enacted to make the breach 
of an agreement to cultivate indigo punishable summarily by a 
Magistrate. To the first prayer, Sir J. P. Grant at once acceded. 
A Notification was issued, on the 14th IMarch i860, having for its 
object the correction of any erroneous ideas as to the wishes and 
policy of the Government, and impressing upon the raiyats the 
necessity of 'fulfilling existing engagements. 

The second prayer involved questions of a very serious natural 
On the one hand there was the fact that laws and Courts already 
existed to redress any grievances proceeding from breach of contract 
or other causes ; on the other, there was reason for believing that 
a great commercial calamity was threatened by the refusal of a 
combination among the mass of raiyats to fulfil lawful contracts 
for the approaching season, duly entered into, and on which actual 
cash advances had been received. Tlie danger was a great, a sud- 
den, and a pressing one. Sir J. P. Grant came to the conclusion 
that the regular procedure was inadequate to the occasion, and that 
a special law of limited application as to time was called for, which 
should, hgwever, be accompanied by a j)romise of full and thorough 
iiKpiiry into tlie past [)ractice, and thereafter of a well-considered 
law which should afford etjual and complete jirotcction to the raiyat 
and to the planter. In acxordance with his views, a Pill was intro- 
duced to the Legislature on the 24th, and passed as Act XI of i860 
on the jist, of-lNpirch, It was "‘an Act to enforce the fulfiment 
of indigo contracts and to provide for the appointment <jf a C'om* 
mission of inquiry 

The Act maile temporary provision for enforcing, by summary 
processj the execution of agreements to cultivate indigo during the 
current season, for which an advance in cash had been received, 
except agreements obtained by fraud, force, or unlawful intimidation ; 
and it provided for the punishment of certain unlawful acts connec- 
ted with such cultivation, namel}, intimidating or attempting to 
intimidate persons with the intention of inducing . them to break 
their agreejnents, maliciously destroying or damaging, or command-, 
ing, compelling or persuading others to destroy or damage any 
growing crop of indigo. 

. The Act also made provision for the appointment of a Commis- 

« 

sion to inquire into and report on the system and practice of indigo 
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plantinj^ and the relations between the indigo planters and the raiyats^* 
and holders of land in Tiengal. It provided for the filling up of vacan- 
cies among the Commissioners in case of the death or resignation 
of any of them, and for the attendance and examination of witnesses. 

In the meantime, the excitement against the cultivation of indigo 
had become so strong as to lead to acts of violence in some of the 
indigo districts. The first disturbances occurred in the Aurungabad 
sflb-division, where the Ancoora factory, belonging to Mr. Andrews, 
•nd the factory at Baniagaon, belonging to Mr. T.yon, were attacked 
by a mob of Jathiah and • raiyats. In the district of INIalda, the 
Bakrabad factory, also belonging to ]\Ir. Andrews, was similarly 
attacked and plundered. It appeared upon inquiry that tlitf raiyats , 
in this part of the country had been goaded into rising by the long 
continued oppressions and extortions of the factory servants. While, 
therefore, the rioters, who were concerned in the disturbances were 
promptly punished, stringent measures were ordered to bo taken 
to bring to justice those whose oppressive acts lay at the root of all 
this evil. In the districts of Nadia and Jessore, although the excite- 
ment was*as strong as anywhere else, no disturbances of a serious 
nature occurred. In the district of Pabna, a Deputy Magistrate, 
with a small party of military police was ' (partly in consequence 
of his own injudicious conduct) repulsed by a body of armed 
lathiah^ who had assembled to* resist the cultivation of indigo. On 
receipt of intelligence of the first of these occurrences, Government 
at once acted with promptness and vigour. Troops were rapidly 
collected in the districts where the excitement prevailed, and by a 
judicious display of force in’ suitable places the raiyah were over- 
aweii, and all tendency to any violent outbreak was suppressed. 
The best available Magistrates were placed over the indigo districts 
gind the staff of Magisterial officers in those districts was consider- 
ably strengthened. On the passing of the new indigo Act, Sir J. P; 
Grant issued certain instructions to the local Magistrates, enjoining 
them carefully and patiently to sift the evidence and to decide in the 
truest spirit of equity all . cases instituted under it. Sjibsequent 
results proved that these cautions were ‘needed. Legal opinion on 
several doubtful points connected with the practical operation of 
the law was obtained, and circulated for the information and gui- 
dance of all officers engaged in carrying it out. The number of 
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suits under the Act in the Nadia district increased so largely towards 
the end of May, as to threaten to stop all the regular work of the 
district. Upon an application from the Commissioner, 2 Principal 
sadar Amins, with Magisterial powers, were specially deputed to 
Nadia for the trial of the breach of contract cases, the Magisterial 
officers reverting to their own proper work^ including the trial of 
cases under the penal clauses of the Act. Except in Nadia, the 
indigo Act was not worked to any very great extent. And, notwith- 
standing the great excitement displayed at the commencement of tliq| 
season in 3 out of the 4 excited districts, the usual or nearly the 
usual quantity of indigo was sown. In the month of June, some 
apprehensions of a breach of the peace were entertained in the 
district of Pabna, in consequence of certain differences between the 
and planters gf 2 of the largest concerns; but these differ- 
ences were aTnicably adjusted by the exertions of the district 
authorities. Difficulties had also been experienced by planters in the 

district of Jessore in obtaining 
delivery of fhe ripe indigo plant ; 
but these were met by some judi- 
cious concessions on their part. 

jMeanwhile all parties being 
eager for the proposed Com- 
mission of Inquiry, the gentlemen 
named i’r^the margin were appointed to form the O^mmission. Tw« 
private sittings were held on the i4lh and 16th of May i860, when the 
course of action to be followed was determined upon and a list of 
witnesses was drawn up. The public sittings commenced on the i8th 
of May and terminated on the 14th of August. With the exception 
of a fortnight, when the Commission sat at Krishnagar, the meet- . 
ings were all held in Calcutta. The number of witnesses examined 
Was 134, of whom 15 were officials and servants of Government 
covenanted and uncovenanted ; 21 were or had been planters; 8 
Missionaries; 13 native zamindars or taJukdars ; and 77 raiyats\ 
tenant proprietors, or occupiers of land. 

The Report; dated 27th August i860, was signed bv Messrs Seton- 
Karr and Sale, Babu C. M. Chatterji and, with a 
reservation, by Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Temple. 
Appended to the Report \yas a Minute by Sir R. Temple in which 


The Indiijfo Comniisflioii. 

W. S. Seton-Karr, Ksq., i'. s. Presi- 
dent. n. Temple Esq., c. s. Member. 
Kev. .1. Sale, to reprosent the interests 
of the rahtala in the (Joinmittee, ond the 
Missionaries. W. P. Fev-^^nsson Esq., 
nominated by the Tndijjo Planters’ Asso- 
eiatioii to represent tlie interests of that 
bi>dy : and Halm (’handra Mohan Chatterji,’ 
nominated 1)y the Hritish Indian Asso- 
ciation to repi*escnt the landholders’ 
interest. • 


Their Ropoi-t. 
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Mr. Fergusson concurred ; also a Minnie by Mr. Fergusson, and a 
reply to it signed by 3 of the Commissioners. 

The evidence collected by the Commission bore on every point 
connected with indigo cultivation, as practised in different parts of 
Bengal •, on the attitude of the planters to zamindars and raiyats, and 
on the feelings of natives, high and low, as regards indigo; on the 
profitableness of the cultivation to the raiydts or the reverse; on the' 
cultivation of the poppy, and on agricultural pursuits generally; on 
rtlie conduct of the police and the executive authorities, on the tenures 
of land and the facilities for its acquisition ; on the working of certain 
laws ; and on the general condition, advancement, and social pros- 
perity of the country. 'The subject of indigo planting had for many 
years cngageil the attention of the public and had occasioned much 
controversy in the columns of the Indian Pre^ss and of periodicals. 
The mam features of the ciuestion at issue were thus formulated. It 
was asserted •on the one hand that the cultivation of indigo was not 
voluntary on the part of the raiya ! ; that he was compelled to plough, 
sow, and weed his land, and to cut and cart the plant at limes when 
he would prefer being engaged in other agricultural work of superior 
profit; that the land devoted to indigo was selected by the servants 
of the planters, was the best land very often, and was sometimes 
forcibly ploughed up to be resown \yith indigo when it was already 
sown with other crojis ; that the cultivation was thus rendered 
•irksome and harassing to the that he invariably became in- 

debted to the factory and was obliged to bc(iueath his debts to his 
posterity, which almost deprived them of personal freedom; that he 
was oppressed by the servants of the factory, kidnapped, imprisoned 
and outraged ; that the planters used unjustifiable means to obtain 
estates in />//////' from the cfl/z/wAr/'v; and that the system generally 
vyas vicious in theory, injurious in practice and radically unsound. 

On the other hand, it was maintained that the rule of the planter, 
as proprietor of lands, was mildei* and more temperate than that of. 
the native; that the object of the planter in securing zamindari 
rights was to have that influence over his tenants, without which, from 
interference on the part of others, he could not carry on the cultiva- 
tion properly; that the zafuiudcir ^ aware of tliis, extoitcd exorbitant 
terms from the planter ; that the planters difficulties were increased 
by the jealousy and suspicion of the .executive authorities, the 
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corruptness of the police, the distance of the courts a'nd the slowness 
of legal procedure ; and that his presence in the country was benefi- 
cial to the natives and the Government, in dilTusi ng civilization, 
protection and progress. 

The Report gave an account of the various systems of indigo 
cultivation existing in Bengal and Bihar: and divided the subjects of 
inquiry into 3 heads: (i) the truth or falsehood of the charges made 
against the system and the planters : (2) the changes re(juired to be 
made in the system, as between manufacturer and cultivator, such ^ 
could be made by the heads of concerns themselves: (3) the changes 
required in the laws or administration, such as could onlv originate 
with, and be carried out by, the legislative and executive authorities. 

Sir J. P. (irant’s Minute of 17th December 1S60 is the best com- 
ment on the Report and the whole situation, and will be found /// 
ex/enso at the end of this Chapter. 

The temporary Act of i860 for the summary enforcement (jf 
Sut)s(>(iuoiit Of. contracts for the cultivation of indigo ceased to be 
operation on the 4th October. On receipt of the 
Act in England Sir Charles Wood had written: — 
“ In regard to the first iroint, it is tabe observed that the authority 
of the Magistrate is to be called into action on the complaint of the 
planter for the enforcement of indigo contracts, under •specified 
penalties, in the event of. a failure to perform the same. The provi- 
.sion of the Act, by which a violation by a t iiiyat of a civil contract, of 
the nature specified in the Act, ‘is made the grouml of criminal 
prosecution l)y tlie planter, ap])ears to the Horne Government to be 
open to serious objection.’^ As the'Act had already been brought 
ir)to operation, was for a limited duration, and had been passeil to 
provide for a sudden emergency, the Secretary of Slate did not 
disallow it, while declining to i)eri)etuaic itt The moral effect of the 
Act and of the public assurance given to the complaining raiyats that 
proved grievances sliould be remedied for future seasons, was such 
that most of the planters were able to complete to a great extent their 
spriiig sowings. Some difiiculty was experienced by the planters in 
securing -the cutting and delivery of the ripe indigo plant, but this was 
got over by the exertions of the Magisterial authorities, and in some 
instances by the judicious concessions made by some of the i)lanters. 
In the autumn of i860 things looked very critical. “ I assure vou,'* 
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The Government of India on the 27th February 1861 acknow- 
ledged that Sir J. P. Grant's Minute had dealt with the subject fully 
and clearly, that the statement of the case, the review of the 
evidence, and the conclusions were eminently just and fair. The 
Governor-General agreed that the cause of the evils in the system 
of indigo cultivation in Lower Bengal was to be found in the fact 
that the manufacturer required the raiyat to furnish the plant for 
a payment not nearly equal to the cost of its production : and that 
it was to the system, which was of very long standing, more than 
to the planters themselves that blame attached. The ability of the 
Minute was recognised by the Secretary of State and by the Governor- 
General in private letters. 

In the spring of 1861 the planters complained of the difficulty 
of realising their rents, of being forcibly dispossessed of their 
nizahad lands, and of danger to their own lives and those of their 
servants. I'he difficulty as to rents was apparent and extra officials 
were appointed where required. On the 4th March 1861 a deputation 
of the Indigo Planters’ Association represented these evils at Govern- 
ment House to the (Jovernor-Cieheral, and Messrs. C. F. Montresor 
and G. G. IMorris of the Civil Service were appointed Special (Com- 
missioners to settle the rent difficulty, the former for the Nadia district, 
the latter for Jessore, Pabna and Faridpur. Meanwhile the planters 
were assisted by a protective force, and extra Courts, and periods of 
grace were allowed to i or 2 of those who were zamindars for the pay- 
ment of the land revenue. There were a few cases of serious outrage 
and even affrays attended with loss of life. At the village of Sadhuhati 
in the jhenidah sub-division of Jessore, 6 of the villagers were killed 
and wounded. Hut all cases were promptly dealt with by the 
authorities. The principal difficulties complained of by the planters 
during the indigo crisis may be summed up as follows : — First, 
wilful repudiation of rents by the raiyats, and their inability to 
measure their lands owing to the refusal of the raiyais to attend the 
measurement and point out their respective holdings; Second^ 
forcible dispossession of their nizabad lands by the raiyats, and the 
insufficiency of the summary process under Act IV of 1854 to restore 
them the possession of such lands in lime for the season^s cultivation : 
third, wilful destruction of indigo crops by cattle ; and fourth, the 
commission of outrages on their servants and property by large masses 
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of people, in which it was difficult to obtain individual con- 
viction. 

Suitable Recommendations were made by Sir J, P. Grant 
for legislative action in all these matters, which, if adopted, 
would tend in a great measure to remove these difficulties. These 
recommendations were as follows : — 

isi, Provision by law for the award of penal damages in a suit 
for rent when the plaintiff had been inexcusably forced into Court by 
unreasonable refusal or contest ; 2nd,, receipt of rent by the Collector 
in certain cases ; imp'rovement of the process for the realiza- 
tion of rents under Act X of 1859, attachment of all the property 
of the defendant at the outset at the discretion of the Judge ; 4/^, 
provision by law for the official measurement of lands when applied 
for by either zamindar or raivat\ ^ih., practical provision for 
registration of niz joie lands and other lands in raiyati tenure, so as 
to enable the police in cases of ^dispute to gi^e prompt possession to 
the party registered; 6 th., amendment of the Cattle 'IVespass Act, so 
as to meet cases when the cattle were not trespassing, i. c., when 
they were causing damage to their owner^s land or crops, by which 
damage another person liaving some interest in the crops was 
injuriously affected*, jth,, joint village liability to fine for offences by 
masses. 'Fhese recommendations weie duly considered, and some 
of the most important of them were embodied in Act VJ (B. C.) of 
1862 (an \ct to amend the law relating to the recovery of rent). 
But it is hardly worth while to go into further detail. 'Hie indigo 
interest had long been doomed and never recovered its former posi- 
tion in the districts of Lower Bengal. When, in the spring of 1861 
the Report of the Indigo Commission came under the consideration 
of the authorities in England, the question they had to decide was 
— were criminal proceedings for breach of contract necessary ? Sir 
Charles Wood and his Council, after a careful review of the Report, 
were of opinion (so wrote his quondam Private Secretary) that 
breaches of contract ought not to entail criminal proceedings ; that 
the relation between planters and raiyats should be held to be de- 
pendent on mutual good will, — -on the interests of both being fairly 
considered, — on proper caution being exercised in making contracts, 
and on integrity and forbearance. I’he necessity for their relations 
with the raiyats being regulated by such considerations would not 
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be realized by ' the ' planters, relying, as they did, on Government 
assistance, and the strong arm of the law being exercised in 
their favour against the raiyat, who,’’ Lord Canning thought, 

V had^ been left too long in ignorance of the protection which he 
might' claim against the proceedings of any plantei who had bound 
him by unreal obligations, and who had enforced them by illegal 
jiheans;” and the decision arrived at was ably expressed in a 
despatch to the Governor-General, on the i8th of April, i86i, in 
which, when reviewing a Dill transmitted to the Home Govern- 
ment,— the object of which was to provide for the punishment 
of breaches of contract for the cultivation, production, gathering, 
provision, manufacture, carriage, and delivery of agricultural pro- 
duce,”- — Sir Charles Wood said 

“ The question of making breaches of contract for the cultivation 
“ and delivery of agricultural produce punishable by criminal proceeding 
** is not one which now for the first time presents itself for consideration. 
“ It has been maturely considered, and the deliberate judgment of the 
‘.Mndian Law Commissioners, of the Legislative Council, of the Secretary 
*1 of State in Council, of the majority of the Indigo Commissioners, of 
“the Lieutenjint-Governor of Bengal, and even, as it appears to me, of 
“your own Government, has been recorded, against any such measure. 
“T am not prepared to give my sanction to the law which yoii propose, 
“ and to subject to criminal proceedings matters which have hitherto 
“ been held as coming exclusively under the jurisdiction of the civil 
“ tribunal ; and I request that the Bill for the punishment of Breaches of 
“ Contract recently introduced by you into the Legislative Council may 
“ be withdrawn.” 


The subject of the indigo disturbances may be completed here. 

* nn , T'be bad feeling between the classes concerned 

produced an unforeseen episode. In i86i consi- 
“dcrablo excitement and annoyance were created in Calcutta by the 
circulation, from the ofiice of the Secretary of the Governmenf of 
Bengal, ' 4 pf a translation ofc the Nil Darpan (lit. the “ mirror of 
indigo ”), a Bengali drama on the subject of indigo cultivation. The 
original play having aroused great interest a wish for a translation 
*w.as expressed by several Europeans : this was accordingly made by 
a native under the superintendence of the Rev. J. Long : both the 
original drama and the translation were hand fide native productions, 
depicting the indigo planting system as view^ed by the natives at 
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large. The play was described, in an introduction to’ the translation, 
as giving *• the annals of the poor/* though exhibiting no marvellous 
or very tragic scenes: it “pleads the cause of those who are the 
feeble ; it describes a respectable raiyat, a peasant proprietor, happy 
with his family in the enjoyment of his land till the indigo system 
compelled him to take advances, to neglect his own land, to cultivate 
crops which beggared him, reducing him to the condition of a serf 
and a vagabond, : the effects of this on his home, children, and 
relatives are pointed out in language, plain but true ; it shows -how 
arbitrary power debases the lord as well as the peasant ; reference is 
also made to the partiality of various Magistrates in favour of planters 
and to the Act of the last year penally enforcing indigo contracts.** 

The translation, with a preface by the author, Rai Dinabandhu 
Mitra Bahadur, a man of some erudition and poetical ability, was 
circulated with the sanction of the Secretary to the (Government oif 
Bengal, Mr. W, S. Seton-Karr. The Landholders* and Conimercial 
Association through their Secretary, Mr. W. F. Fergusson, addressed 
(.Government, asking whether the publication had been circulated 
with the .sanction and authority of the (xovernment of Bengal, anct 
for the names of the parties who had circulated “ a foul and- malici- 
ous libel on indigo planters tending to excite sedition and breaches 
of the peace,*’ with a view to their prosecution. In the correspon- 
dence which ensued (Government pointed out that indigo planters were 
not the oniy class, native or European, criticised in the Bengali ' play : 
as faults had been imputed as unsparingly to European Magistrates, 
native officials, and native factory a 7 nla, as to indigo planters. The 
Association took action in the Courts. Mr. Manuel, the printer of 
the translation was prosecuted in the Supreme Court for libel, and 
fined : the Reverend Mr. Long, who had superintended the transla^ 
tion of the play, was fined and imprisoned for a month by. the same 
Court. The fine was at once paid by Babu Kali Prosanna .Singha. 

The whole matter was dealt with officially by the (Government, of 
Bengal and the (Government of India. On the 19th J unit 1 86 1, Sir 
J. P. (Grant recorded a Minute on the facts, and submitted- it to the 
(Governor-General. This Minute ran as follows : . . - 

“ The words charged as libellous, I understand, are not in the play^ 
but in a preface by the author prefixed to the play. .3 

“The issue of the pamphlet in question in any manner was not by my 
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order, or with my knowledge, and I never saw it, or knew a word that 
was in it, until it had been circulated in the manner described by Mr. 
Fergpsson. 

The issue was made through a very unfortunate error of the late 
Secretary. Mr. Seton-Karr, several months ago, mentioned to me that 
he had been informed that a curious Bengali play had been written, the 
subject of which was indigo, — a genuine native production,— a translation 
of which might be made by a private hand, and some copies printed off 
at a trifling cost. I wished to see the work, partly as a curiosity, and 
parUy because I thought it likely that it would show what the real popular 
feeling was on the subject better than anything else. 

I thought it probable ‘that, besides «any value the work might have as 
a literary curiosity, it might prove to be such that a few copies might with 
propriety be privately given to friends in official and private positions, 
with the same* object as that which made me wish for an opportunity of 
seeing what the work was like myself. 

I have always been of opinion that, considering our state of more than 
semi-isolation from all classes of native society, public functionaries in 
India have been habitually too regardless of those depths of native feeling 
which do not show upon the surface, and too habitually careless of all 
means of information which are available to us for ascertaining them. 
Popular songs everywhere, and, in Bengal, popular native plays, are 
amongst the most potent, and most neglected, of those means. I have 
always attributed our unforewarned condition, when the shock of 1857 
occurred, to this popular defect. I did not on this occasion regard the 
matter as one of importance ; but still the opportunity seemed a good one 
of knowing how natives spoke of the indigo (|uestion among themselves 
when they had no European to please or to displease by opening 
their minds. 

Mr. Seton- Karr’s ideas on this point were the same as mine, and I had 
thought it was understood, when our conversation on the subject was 
ended, that the translation and the printing of a few copies were to be a 
wholly private affair. 

I do not believe I ever heard a word more about the matter till a copy 
of the printed publication was sent to me at Parasnath without any 
accompanying letter, shortly before an accident happened to my camp 
there which obliged me to return for 2 or 3 weeks to Calcutta. 

On my first interview with the Secretary, which was before the excite- 
ment caused by the official circulation of the pamphlet had shown itself, 

I found that he had been under some impression that the translating was 
to be a Government act paid for by Government, which impression I 
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immediately corrected. I found also that the pamphlet had been circula- 
ted, and circulated under official frank, which was past remedy. 

It is obvious, and the point is candidly admitted and deeply regretted 
by the late Secretary that, even upon his understanding of the affair, not 
a copy should have been circulated till the Lieutenant-Governor had seen 
the work and authorized its circulation. Had this error not been fallen 
into unadvisedly, the Secretary’s mistaken impression would have had no 
ill consequences. 

The ’occurrence is extremely unfortunate, and has distressed me 
beyond measure. It has excited irritation, when it was an object to Allay 
irritation. TUit before I was made aware of it, the mischief was done.” 

Mr. Seton-Karr (who was then Legislative Member for .Bengal of 
the Governor-Gencriirs Legislative Council) made an explanation to 
the public by addressing the Englishman newspaper, and stated his 
connection with the matter in the following letter dated the 29th July 
1861 to the Government of Bengal : — 

** As in the late trial of the Revd. J. T.ong, before the Supreme Court, 
there was mention, in the evidence, of the Bengal Office, and allusion was 
made to my orders as Secretary, I think it right to lay before the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor an official statement regarding my connection with the 
drama called the Nil Darpan^ 

I take this opportunity of enclosing a copy (if the Enj^lishman news- 
paper of this day’s date, containing an explanation which 1 have thought 
right to make public at as early a date as possible, and I solicit the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s attentive perusal of the same. 

The prifited statement in question is intended to clear up charges of 
unfair dealing, and of personal hostility to the planters, made against me ; 
to make such explanation as was due to persons who felt themselves 
iiggrieved by the publication ; and to explain some passages in the play 
itself which I cannot but think have been greatly misrepresented. What 
I know of the history of this drama will be found in my printed statement ; 
and I can only add hereto, that the Revd. Mr. Long has been known to 
me and others as having, for years, devoted his attention to the vernacular 
literature of Bengal, and to the various publications which issue from the 
Native Press, and circulate among the middle and lower orders, to .an 
extent of which very few Europeans are .aware. 

Publications on divers social questions of interest have been* by him 
brought to the notice of the authorities, of which a record will be found in 
the Bengal office. 

I believe that, .at this period of Indian history, no one will seriously 
dispute the paramount importance of the Government of the country 
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being kept well informed of the state of feeling among natives, as shown 
by their periodical and other vernacular literature. 

I mentioned the work to the Lieutenant-Governor in the belief, as just 
expressed, that it was my duty to bring to his notice all native 
publications illustrative of popular feeling. The Lieutenant-Governor, as 
'well as other persons, expressed a desire to see a translation of this 
drama, and Mr.- Long informed me that a native was willing to translate 
it. A translation was accordingly made under my sanction. 

I think I am correct in stating that up to this point all I had done was 
also* with the knowledge and sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor. He 
approved of my noticing the work and of the act of translation, and of the 
printing, but he never intended that so large a number as 500 copies 
should be struck off. I believe that he contemplated that a small number 
of copies should be printed, to be dealt with as he might think fit. 

When the work of translation and printing was completed the copies 
were brought to my notice, and Mr. Long gave me the names of the 
several persons to whom he was desirous that the work should be sent ; 
other names were also added by me to the list, and I must here distinctly 
repeat, what I have avowed already, that the circulation under the official 
frank took place with my -sanction and knowledge, and without that of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 1 would observe that copies of this translation 
were sent to the persons to whom copies o^ official documents about the 
indigo crisis h.'vi been sent. Unfortunately, 1 did* not reflect that it was 
one thing to send off copies of official documents printed by order of 
Government and therefore generally avaiLable for distribution or even 
sale, to any person requiring them, and another thing to send off copies 
of a translation of a native play which had not been regularly submitted 
tp the Lieutenant-fiovernor but merely mentioned in the course of con- 
versation to the Head of the Government. 

Nor can F refuse to admit that this course may seem to place the 
Government of Bengal in the position of having acted apparently 
without due consideration for the Government of India, and that His 
Excellency the (iovernor-General in Council may find in this grounds 
for grave complaint. This is a subject of deep regret to me, but 1 
cannot do otherwise than take the blame of this proceeding, and of its 
consequences, entirely on myself. 

I ha4 not however the least intention of showing the least disrespect 
either to the Government of Bengal or the Government of India, and 
I may remark that no mention of the Nil Darpan has been made in 
any public discussion in England, while it is not yet known that the 
copies have arrived at their destination. 

• 1 must urge that the duty of bringing such publications as the Nil 
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Darfian or any other such publication to the notice of Government is 
one which it beh^es every officer not to neglect, and that in the situa- 
tion of Secretary r should not have been justified in disregarding the 
work. My error lay in not examining it more carefully before issue ; 
and in issuing it, in the manner I did, without the knowledge of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

I take this opportunity of placing on record the fact that, after the 
termination of the trial of Mr. Long, I considered, looking to all that 
had taken place, that the retention by me of my appointment might be 
a source of embarrassment to the Government which I have the ht)nor 
to- serve and in this view I deemed it my duty, on Thursday, the 25th 
instant, or the day after the sentence, to place my resignation of my 
present appointment as Legislative Member for T3cngal at the disposal 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, as well as to renounce my right to revert 
to my previous appointment as Secretary to Government, which had 
been reserved to me in the event of changes taking place in the constitu- 
tion of the Council. 

But His Hoiior did not see reason to act on the power which I then 
placed in his hands. 

1 now leave the subject in the hands of the Government, and the 
Lieutenant-( Governor will probably do me the justice to believe that, 
if I say no more on this subject, it is not because I do not .deepfy regret 
the general irritation which has been excited, the attacks to which the 
ijovernment has been exposed, and the conseciuences to a very earnest, 
zealous and single-hearted Missionary, for whom, in his misfortunes, 
I cannot but feel the deepest sympathy. 

In a further brief Minute of 30th July Sir J. P. (iranl sent up 
Mr. Seton-Karr’s letter to the Government of India. He wrote : — 

“ Mr. Seton-Karr’s narrative correctly describes the circumstances. 
He candidly acknowledges the serious error committed, biit I am sure 
that, in circulating the translation in question, he did not contemplate 
either giving offence to any class, or placing the Government in a false 
position. In putting his resignation of his office of Member of the 
Legislative Council at the disposal of Government, he has acte'd the 
part of an honorable and high-minded man, consistently with his own 
establish^ character. I did not think that the public interests would 
be served by acting upon the power thus placed in my hands; but my 
judgment does not affect the case so far as Mr. Seton-Karr’s disinterest- 
ed conduct is concerned.” 

The Governor-GeneTal thereupon, on the 8th August 1861, issued 
the following Resolution on the whole case : — 
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“ On the 22ncf June, the Lieutenam-v.. 
to the Governor- General in Council His Honor’s Mimut ... 

June, and a correspondence with the Landholders’ and Commercial 
Association, relative to the circulation, under official frank, of a transla- 
tion of the Nil Darpan^ a Bengali drama on the subject of indigo 
cultivation. 

In one of their letters the Association indicated an intention, under 
certain contingencies, to appeal to the Gov^ernment of India ; and the 
announcement of this intention, combined with the subsequent adoption 
of legal proceedings by the Association, rendered it undesirable for the 
Governor-General in Council to enter on the questions raised with any 
view to their final disp )sal, even had the case been fully before the 
Government of India. 

His Honor’s Minute was therefore transmitted to the Secretary of State, 
without the expression of any opinion by the Governor-Cicneral in Council. 

His Honor now forwards a copy of a further Minute by himself on 
a letter from Mr. Seton-Karr, who was, when the occurrence referred 
to took place. Secretary to the Government of Bengal. It encloses a 
statement which that gentleman has, with permission, published relative 
to his share in the translation and circulation of the drama. 

The whole transaction has in the meantime formed the subject of 2 
trials in the Supreme Court. The Printer Ifas been fined and the Revd. 
Mr. Long, who superintended the translation of the work, and took ])art 
in the other proceedings complained of by the T.andholders’ and Com- 
mercial Association, has been fined and imprisoned by sentence of the 
Supreme Court. 

No appeal has yet been received by the Government of India from 
the Landholders’ and Commercial Association, and no further legal 
steps have, as far as is known, been taken in that body. But their fcase 
is stated fully in the published proceedings of the trials, and there is no 
reason why the Government of India should longer delay to express its 
opinion on an act of a high officer of the Government of Bengal, which has 
been openly challenged as incompatible wdth the duty of a public servant. 

The work itself, and the meaning of the passages complained of, 
have been made the subject of formal judicial inquiry and decision in 
the Supreme Court. 

It would therefore be unbecoming for the Government ofdndia to 
discuss any questions connected with the character of the work. 

But, while expressing no opinion regarding the work itself, and 
willingly accepting the most favourable interpretation of it ; while feeling 
the fullest and most unreserved confidence Tn the assurance of Mr. 
Seton-Karr, that the passages complained of never presented iheni-^ 
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•^ftn placed* iii the position of having acted apparently without due 
'^»*ation for the Government of India ; but no explanation or 

^ -^1 by him for having omitted to impart to the latter 

'i\mo V ’•'‘^^arded as of paramount importance 

Tm ■ • •'-> been justified 

the most complete : 

small way to lessen the rei^ret \v\th \\ w ^ . 

His Honor the Lieutenant-dovernor, m '.ui' - ' ^ ^ ^ , 

of the play, had no knowledge that it contained an\ I 
circulation of which any person, or body of persons, COU SUpp 
they had a right to complain. He was not aware of the Steps tJ cn 
distribute the translation, until it was too late to prevent the distribution. 
And here tl\e Governor-(ieneral in Council can find nothing to regret in 
what His Honor did, unless it be that the ex-amination, and, if necessary, 
the translation or circulation of an original vernacular work, throwing 
light on any political question, was not undertaken as a part of a regular 
system ; and subjected to all the checks of supervision usual in any 
department of ordinary administration. 

But His Excellency in Council cannot impute blame to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that this has not been done, for the subject of systemati- 
cally and officially reporting on the publications of the Native Press is 
one the importance of which had been repeatedly noticed by His Honor 
and regarding which, but for more pressiffg calls on his attention, some 
definite and regular course would doubtless, ere now, have been adopted. 

It is, however, a subject of great regret to the (lOvernor-General in 
Council that, after the peculiar circumstances of the distribution of this 
work, under the official frank of the Government of Bengal, were 
brought to His Tionor’s notice by the Landholders’ and Commercial 
Association, His Honor confined himself to disavowing and disapproving 
the unauthorized proceedings of the Secretary ter the Bengal Govern- 
ment. It is possible that His Honor was as imperfectly informed, as the 
Government of India has till lately been, as to the particulars of the 
case. But these particulars ought, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, to have been searched out by the Government of 
Bengal and, where condemnation from the Head of that Department 
was due, it should have followed at once, in such manner as to mark 
unmistakeably His Honor’s displeasure and to render it impossible to 
implicate his Government in acts which were not only unauthorized but 
quite unjustifiable. 

The Governor-General in Council is ^well aware that the intimation 
conveyed in the letter from the Landholders’ and Commercial Associa* 
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tion, that any information given by the Lieutenant-Governor would be 
made use of to prosecute “ with the utmost rigour of the law ” the 
parties concerned was a sufficient rejison why His Honor should not 
prejudice the rights of possible parties in the case, by communicating 
information which he was warned might be used in legal proceedings, 
the exact nature and extent of which could only be conjectured. 

But the Governor-tieneral in Council docs not doubt that the 
Lieutenant-Governor’ s displeasure might have been emphatically signi- 
tied without entailing this or any other evil consequence ; indeed His 
Excellency in Council believes that the consequences would have been 
good rather than evil ; and, at all events, it was incumbent on His 
Honor to Lay the case fully before the Governor-General in Council, in 
order that His Excellency in Council might pass his judgment upon 
acts which, besides a breach of the duty of a Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, trenched upon the authority of the Government of India. 

It appears from the published proceedings of the trial of the Revd 
Mr. Long, that although no copies of the translated pamphlet have yet 
been officially furnished to the Government of India, and although none 
were supplied to the individual Members of the Government until they 
were applied for after the distribution had become the subject of public 
discussion, numerous copies had been sent, as if by the authority of the 
Government of Bengal, to Members of Parliament and Public Bodies 
in England, to some parties at a distance in this country, and, to the 
amount of no less than 20 copi^, to the office of the Secretary of State 
in London. More than this could not have been done to give emphasis 
and currency to the publication of opinions endorsed by the Government 
of India. Nevertheless the most inportant features qf the apparent 
sanction thus given to the circulation ‘.of the pamphlet have only become 
known to the Ciovernmenl of India through the published reports of the 
trials. 

This course, egenrhad it been authorized by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
would have been a grave irregularity, and, in the case of a document 
having an important bearing on great controversial questions, would not 
have been excusable as an inadvertence. It would have evinced a 
disregard of the relative position of the Government of Bengal, the 
Governor-General in Council and the Secretary of State, and would 
have called for prompt notice by the Government of India. 

The proceeding, however, was not only unauthorized by, but Unknown 
to. His Honor, and remains the act of the Secretary, and one for which 
Mr. Seton-Karr admits that he, a,nd he alone, is responsible. 

Mr. Seton-Karr now expresses his regret that the Government of 
Ucngal should, by his unauthorized circulation of the pamphlet,^ have 
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been placed* iil the position of having acted apparently without due 
consideration for the Government of India ; but no explanation or 
apology is offered by him for having omitted to impart to the latter 
Government information which he regarded as of paramount importance 
to it, and the preparation of which in an English form had been justified 
by hiTn, and very properly justified, on that ground. He is therefore 
chargeable, not only with an unwarrantable assumption and indiscreet 
exercise of an authority which did not belong to him, but with a neglect 
of duty^which it is difficult to reconcile with the motives that led him 
to such an assumption. 

The Governor-General in Council could have wished that these errors 
h«ad been noticed b^ His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor with the gravity 
which they deserve, as very serious infractions of the Secretary’s duty. 
His Excellency in Council is fully sensible that to have caused, even by 
inadvertence, a great public scandal, to have thereby embittered the 
strife of parties and classes ; to have wounded, however unintentionally, 
the feelings of many of his fellow-countrymen ; and to have involved 
others in criminal prosecution and punishment, arc of themselves 
penalties as severe as can well be suffered by a zealous and high-minded 
public servant who has at heart the honour of that Government, which 
for many years he has served with the highest credit, and which has 
lately placed him in the foremost rank of its public, functionaries. Nor 
does the (]ovcrnor-( General in Council forget that regret for all this has 
been expressed by Mr. Seton-Karr in a most honourable spirit, and that 
he has becomingly tendered to the Lieutenant-fiovernor the resignation 
of his ofl^c. Hut His Excellency in Council cannot consider that the 
(iovernment is thereby absolved from the duty of making sure that the 
importfint ministerial functions of the Secretary to the (lOvernment of 
Hengal shall not be resumed by an officer by whom, from whatever 
cause, they have been exercised with grievous indiscretion. And in this 
view it is decidedly the opinion of the (iovernor-Gcneral in Council 
that, when Mr. Seton-Ivarr shall no longer have to discharge the duties 
of his present position in the Legislative Council, he should not be allowed 
to return to the office of the Secretary to the (iovernment of Hengal:” 

A statement, dated the 20th June 1861, was j)rinted by the Revd. 
Mr.- Long to explain his connection with the Nil Da r pan. He 
dwelt on his acquaintance with the Native Press and their publications, 
and on the importance of the Europeans knowing the teiulency of 
the native mind as manifested therein : it was this, he said, that had 
induced him to bring to the notice of certain persons the Nil 
Darpan, “ which though highly coloured appeared to give the native 
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view of the effects of the indigo planting system.’^ Xt the same 
time he expressed his regret that, while the coarser passages of the 
play had been expunged or softened in the translation, any that had 
given offence had been inadvertently allowed to remain. It does 
not appear that this statement affected the case in any way. 

On the 1 2th August i86i, Mr. Seton-Karr submitted a full 
apology to the Government of India for having omitted to impart 
to that Government information which he regarded as of paramount 
importance to it. Tliis apology was willingly accepted by I.ord 
Canning. 'Fhe Secretary of State, who had stated his entire ciis- 
a])proval of the circulation of the translation under the official seal 
and frank of the Bengal Government, agreed that Mr. Seton-Karr 
should not be allowed to resume his Secretaryship, but expressed 
no doubt that *• so able and distinguished a public servant as Mr. 
Seton-Karr has shown himself to be, will, on his ceasing to sit in the 
Legislative Council, be placeil in some suitable situation where the 
public may have the benefit of his service’*. He became subse- 
quently a Judge of the High Court, and Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Foreign Department. 

Some anxiety was felt in i86i for the tranquillity of the indigo 
Kuriher on’iciii <^istricts during the sowing season, and every pos- 
sible precaution was taken for the prevention of 
disturbances. Tfie new arrangements for subdivisions in the Nadia 
Division had been completed before the season commenced, and a 
IMagisterial officer was appointed to each new subdivision : extra 
Deputy Magistrates were also posted wherever their services were 
required, and detachments of Native Infantry, of the strength of 
200 men each, were placed at the sadar stations of Nadia and 
Jessore. The Magistrates of the indigo districts were authorized 
to entertain extra bodies of police wherever they might find it 
ncce'ssary to do so. and directed to keep them in readiness, in com- 
pact bodies. of not less than 25 men, for rapid movements as 
required. In spite of these precautions there were a few specific 
acts of violence, and in most of them the offenders were arrested 
and punished. There were also illegal a.ssemblies in several places, 
but the prompt appearance of the police put down these demon- 
strations in almost every case. It was alleged that the planter- 
zamindars experienced great difficulty in the realization of their rents. 
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Government directed their officers to give all assistance in the way 
ot exhortation and explanation, and offered to assist indigo planters 
holding talukdari tenures with loans of money to save the tenures 
from sale for arrears of rent. Government endeavoured to persuade 
planter- Si/ to receive, and their to pay, on account, 
where the only dispute between them was about the rate or amount 
of rent due ; and ordered a postponement of the demand for 
revenue from any i^X^iWi^x-zammdar who might satisfactorily establish 
that his eiforls to collect the rents due to him had been succcssfiri. 

When, in the aiitiimri of i8hi, tiie (joveniment of Hengal laid 
before the (jovernment (jf India the Reports of the Special C’om- 
missioners, Mr. AEontresor and AEr.. Morris, some very animated 
correspondence ensued between the Government of India and Sir J. 
V. (irant. 'The former stated that the primary object which they had 
in view, in suggesting on nth March i86i (just after the deputation 
of landholders to the Viceroy) the appointment of a Si)ecial Gom- 
missioner had not been fully ap})rehended either by the local Govern- 
ment or the special officers, and that the sticcess of the measure had 
accordingly been partial : their primary dliject was, they said, to 
bring about a settlement as to the matter of rent and a permanent 
and final adjustment of the differences existing between the land- 
holders and the raijui/s, that is l)y reconciliation and arbitration : and 
on failure of all attemj)ts at adjustment to administer the law. Sir 
|. P. (]rant had understood the primary object to be the enforce- 
ment of the prompt payment of arrears of rent justly due, and the 
checking by strong official action of all tendency to a general or 
extensive withholding of rents, of which fears had been expressed, 
iioth (Governments had agreed that the special officers were to deal 
only with the question of rent and to liave nothing to do with 
indigo. Sir J. P. (irant contended that the permanent and final 
adjustment of differences, at the bottom of which was indigo, was 
impossible, as the sjiecial officers were expressly ordered to avoid 
that subject, 'fhe Government of India disclaimed the intention of 
attributing any blame to Sir j. P. (irant or the special officers for 
having acted on his construction of the orders of the nth March 
i8hi, but added that the tone of disrespect which jiervaded Sir J. P. 
Grant’s letter was not justified and was inconsistent with the relative 
positions of the (jovernment X)f India and the (lovernment . of 
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Bengal. The (iovornment of India at first desired that another 
Special Commissioner should be dej)uted to carry out their views of 
effecting reconciliation. But this order was subsequently modified 
on its being exjdained that, though indigo was the origin of 
the differences, and was still, more or less directly, the main cause 
of misunderstanding, yet the form which the troubles had assumed 
was that of a general and vast enhancement of rents and eviction 
of raiyais in masses ; that the work to be accomplished was some- 
thing apj)roacliing to the re-sottlemenl of the districts where the 
excitement prevailed *, and that the only plan which was like%^ to 
succeed in such circumstances consisted rather in the aj)pointment 
of an officer to exercise the united powers of a Collector, Judge, 
and Commissioner in respect of all suits under Act X of 1859, 
could authoritatively settle the conflicting rights and interests of 
parties at variance. 'Lhe course suggested was approved by the 
(jovernment of India, and was carried out by the appointment of 2 
additional officers, Messrs. K. Jackson and C. H. Campbell, to 
exercise the powers indicated inThe districts of Nadia and Jessore 
respectively. . 

On the day of his retirement, the 23rd Aj)ril 1862, Sir J. P. 
Grant apologized, in a Minute of that date, for the wording and 
tone of his language in defending his conduct, which had been 
pronounced to be disrespectful. As the letter of the Government 
of India, which had been understood U) be equivalent to a severe 
censure, had been published, Sir J. P. Grant asked for the publica- 
tion of the papers which withdrew all imputation of blame, but 
Lord Klgin, who had become Governor-General, decided on the 
3rd May not to publish more papers, as Lord Canning, two Members 
of his Council, and Sir J. P. Grant had all meanwhile retired. 

While the indigo disturbances were occurring, Sir J.'P. Grant 
Priumry Eauoa- contrived to devote considerable time to the subject 
of. Primary Kducation. The existence of indi- 
genous schools throughout the province of Bengal was not unknown 
to Government, but, instead of working upon them as a basis and 
obtaining results from them, attempts had been made, somewhat 
spasmodically from time to time, to establish vernacular schools of 
a higher type as models. Sir J. P. Grant consulted 25 .gentlemen, 
and on information received, from ♦them proposed a scheme of 
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Primary Education as fully set out in his Secretary's (Mr. Seton- 
Karr s) letter of the 19th October i860, to the Government of India, 
on the subject of providing cheap schools for the masses, and of 
improving and extending vernacular education generally : — 

“ The Licutenant-Ciovernor has referred to Lord Stanley's despatch 
on the subject of education generally, which was received after the first 
of your letters under acknowledgment had been forwarded, and in 
which various important points connected with education arc discussed, 
but the present communication will Ije confined to an exposition of Jiis 
views regarding Vernacular Education for the lower classes, and to the 
question of the funds from which such education must be supplied, 
'rhe Lieutenant-Governor has consulted on this important subject not 
only the officials of the Education Department, but several other 
gentlemen, Europeans and natives, who have either had practical 
experience in dealing with village schools, or have always shown an 
interest in the elevation and well-being of the raiyafs. The information 
given by the above gentlemen is herewith forwarded, and aided by their 
opinions, as well as by a consideration of the means hitherto employed 
for this object, the Lieutenant-Governor is now enabled to explain the 
plan which he recommends for the attainment of the object in view. 

The Lieutenant-Governor clearly understands the intention of the 
Government of India, and of the Home Government, to be that grants- 
in-aid are not to be applied to the extension or support of purely 
indigenous or vernacular schools, but are to be reserved for English 
schools, for Anglo-vernacular schools, and for vernacular schools of a 
comparatively high order. The present object then is to devise some 
scheme for the instruction of the lower agricultural classes which 
may be tried at once experimentally, but shall be capable of eas/ 
extension ; and be not ill-adapted to any existing system ; suitable to 
the wants of the people ; not calculated to offend their prejudices, and, 
above all, which shall not be attended with inordinate expense, not only 
at first, but when developed to its fullest extent. 

Hearing this in mind, the Lieutenant-Governor has come to the con- 
clusion that our best chance of success lies in basing a new scheme 
on the indigenous schools already existing throughout the districts of 
Bengal, and, indeed, to be found more or less in every part of India. 
He has fully considered everything that can be said, and that has been 
said, to the disparagement of these primitive institutions. The poor 
appearance of the sheds used as school-houses ; the ignorance, obstinacy 
and prejudice, of the (rtirus who preside over them ; the almost total 
want of school books ; the very ’humble chaiacter of the instruction 
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generally imparted ; and the poverty of the scholars, have not been 
overlooked. Hut if we are to convey instruction of any kind to the 
lower orders, we must not, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, affect to 
disregard the kind of instruction that the people have hitherto sought 
and approved. All attempts made to reach the mere agriculturists, 
however praiseworthy, and by whatever amount of talent and energy 
supported, must fail wherever they are not in unison with the habits 
and feelings of th(k people. The kind of instruction which the people 
naturally desire must not be forgotten. The aid of the village school- 
masters must be invoked. The possibility of elevating and improving 
both the schools, and the race of school-masters, should not be hastily 
■disregarded. Any scheme involving, the abolition of all existing vilLage 
schools, and the deprivation of all the school-masters must create for 
itself obstacles that may be insurmountable. 

The ground-work of the plan which the Lieutenant-Governor con- 
templates must therefore be the present indigenous schools. That they 
exist in numbers, in Lower Bengal especially, is unquestionable. 
Mr. Long estimates that in Bengal alone there are 30,000' village gurus^ 
and indeed all persons who have been consulted at any time when the 
question of vernacular education has been under consideration, from 
the time of Mr. Adam downwards, however they might differ as to the 
possibility of improvement, have had no doubt as to their existence, 
or as to their numbers. The Lieutenant-Governor, then, approving only 
of a scheme which shall openly recognize the existence and utility of 
these institutions, would set about this recognition in the following 
manner. 

Lists of every village school in each zilla that may be included in the 
scene of operations should be prepared by the Education Department, 
•in communication with the District Officers. The Inspector, aided by 
Deputy Inspectors, should then proceed to make his selection of those 
schools which he may think most important, and most capable of 
improvement. In doing this he would naturally be guided partly by 
“personal and partly by local considerations. In this selection much will 
depend on the judgment and tact of the inspecting officer. 

When the requisite number of schools shaJl have been selected, the 
Inspector must endeavour to induce the gurus^ or the proprietors and 
supporters of the schools, who are often talukdars and middlemen, to 
submit to periodical inspection. To this end the Lieutenant-Governor 
would not propose that any pledge should be demanded from either 
school-masters or proprietors, as to the repairs of the school-house, or 
the number of scholars ; or that any weekly or monthly returns or 
statements of any kind should be forwarded to the Inspectors, This 
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officer, before admitting %he school on his list, must take care to 
satisfy himself that there is a schoobhouse in existence, and that it has 
a fair daily attendance of scholars ; also that* the master is willing to 
receive the support of Government. The erection and repairs of the 
school-house being left to the inhabitants, the teacher would be chiefly 
remunerated, as he is now, by the fees of the scholars. In this way 
the cost of the institution of the school, and the greater part of the 
expense of its maintenance, being still defrayed by the people of the 
neighbourhood, the scheme, even when fully developed, need not be 
impracticable from its costliness. But.“in order to enlist the sympathies 
of the teacher, and to overcome his prejudices, as well as to raise the 
character of the institution, the following means are suggested. Books 
should be supplied to the school at a very low price. These books 
should contain, in a compact form, all that has hitherto been taught 
at such places by dictation, namely, arithmetic, agricultural and com- 
mercial accounts, forms of agreements, quittances of rent, bonds, &c., 
and even models of the complimentary or formal letters which inferiors 
constantly.address to their superiors. The Lieutenant-(jOvernor does 
not feel warranted in despising this last kind of instruction, because it 
is not conveyed to the son of an English peasant. It is sufficient for 
our purposes that such instruction Jias been imparted in India for 
generations. The above course will enable any lad of ordinary intelli- 
gence to read and write correctly, and to see that he is not cheated in 
his accounts by th^mahajan or the agent of the zamindar, A book of 
this kind has been in use in some schools in Calcutta, and, as being 
in every way suited for the purpose, should be largely supplied to other 
simihar schools. 

On this rude and primitive foundation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would build a structure of a better kind ; taking great care, however, 
that the higher and better instruction offered should not be too much in 
advance of the requirements of the people. He would rigidly exclude 
all attempts at English instruction ; or at imparting to Bengal village 
boys information which can in their case serve no purpose but to puzzle 
their heads with strange names, and foreign ideas. He would restrict 
the improved course to the measurement of land : to some short Bengali 
grammar of the simplest kind ; and to the very first elements of geo- 
graphy, and of Indian history. If the sons of raiyats^ in addition to the 
present course of village instruction, can be induced to read books of 
instruction and amusement (which must be for the most part written for 
the purpose ; j to write with neatness on leaves or paper ; to measure 
their own lands correctly ; and to know a little about the existence of 
Other countries and the history and condition of their own, with the 
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prospect of a better education for their sons, a great step will have been 
made. 

When the selection of certain schools has been made, and when it 
has been formally announced that the course of instruction shall 
not be hastily changed, and shall be supplied with the mechanical aids 
of which it has hitherto been destitute, it will still be necessary to secure 
the co-operation of the.^//r//. But, to this end, the Lieutenant-Governor 
thinks that any compulsory examination, which some gentlemen have 
recommended shall be forced on such persons, would deteat the object 
which we have in view. It is useless to expect that the ordinary race of 
village teachers would submit to any ordeal of the kind. All that can 
be done is, by conference, by judicious advice, and by holding out 
hopes of reward, to stimulate the best men of the class to greater exer- 
tion, and to lead them to adopt an improved course of study. This, it 
must be conceded, is the one difficulty of the scheme. But it does not 
seem an insurmountable difficulty. When a certain number of gurus 
shall have been induced to adopt the improved system, the feeling of the 
people will be so much in favour of it as to force it upon the remainder, 
or to drive them out of employment. 

It is here, of course, that the substantial aid of Government must 
come in, and there can be no inducement so powerful as a payment of 
a reward in cash. The Lieutenant-Governor would take care that these 
rewards should be quite distinct from any system of grants-in-aid. They 
would be distributed within a fixed limit by the Inspector, on his being 
satisfied that the school had been well-attended by scholars who had 
passed a fair examination in the subjects to which it is proposed in this 
letter to limit the education of the raiyat. In this way the minute 
returns, the lengthy statements, and the constant supervision necessary 
in the system of graiits-in-aid, and noticed as prejudicial by Dr. Mouat in 
his letter of the 20th of August 1859, would be quite unnecessary ; while, 
on the other hand, care must be taken that rewards arc not given for 
mere musters of boys collected together to make a good show. Visits 
should take place only as often as is necessary for a fair knowledge of 
what is going on. We know that when the inhabitants want a school 
they will maintain one : if the son of an agriculturist wishes to learn 
anything at all he will attend such a school ; and, if \\\^ guru is capable 
of teaching at all, he will find scholars. It is to the improvement of 
such schools, when brought into existence by the voluntary act of the 
inhabitants, that the State must look. The reward given to the guru 
need in no case exceed half the fees which he receives from his scholars, 
or, say, a sum of Rs. 30 or Rs. 36 a year ; and often it need not 
amount to so much. Taking the average of a teacher’s earnings at 
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Rs. 5 a month, the sum spent in rewards to each* school-master 
would not on an average exceed Rs. 30 a year, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that the prospect of such a sum would stimulate all 
but the most apathetic and bigoted teachers. If any f^urii proves im- 
pervious to advice, encouragement, or the hope of reward, or, having 
promised largely, fails to fulfil his promises, he will at once be struck off 
the Government lists. Hut if, by .advice, conciliatory treatment, books 
and substantial rewards, even a dozen schools were led to adopt a bettei 
and higher kind of instruction in any one ::iUa^ the latent energies 01 
neighbouring school-masters would in time be excited, and, if a scheme 
so based should once gain a secured footing, there might eventually, the 
Lieufenant-Governor thinks, be no limit to the extension of vernacular 
education, except the wants of the people. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has no objection to see a few vernacular 
schools established by Government, to serve as models to the indigenous 
schools. He thinks that about half a dozen of these should be es- 
tablished in each district, on a scale to be explained hereafter ; but he 
would avoid the error of establishing them at the sadar stations, or even 
necessarily at the stations of sub-divisions. These places have been 
sometimes selected under the idea that supervision could there be most 
readily exercised. This is true, but the tendency of the native servants 
of (Government, whose sons mostly frequent schools at such places, is to 
wish for English education, and vernacular schools so situated might not 
attract the class of scholars for whose benefit the present scheme is 
intended. The places selected for the model schools to be established 
by Government should be, not baaars, but the thickly populated rural 
villages, inhabited partly by arti/.ans, but mainly by agriculturists of 
rather the better class. The things taught in the Government institution 
should be absolutely identical with those taught in the indigenous 
institution. The house will be better built, and the teachers better 
educated and better paid, and books and writing materials will from the 
first take the place of dictation and scribbling on sand. Of course such 
schools cannot be established at the cost of Rs. 50 a year, which 
sum, by the plan now under discussion, it is proposed shall be the limit 
of expense for all purposes in each purely village school. The (Govern- 
ment would have to build the school-house and to keep it in repair, and 
the salary of the head teacher, which might be available for the 
occasional inspection and examination of other schools, could not be 
fixed at less than Rs. 20 a month : this sum to be paid exclusive of 
the fees, which should be demanded from the scholars at the monthly 
rate of i anna or 2 annas a head. Hooks must be supplied at a very 
trifling cost, as to. the other schools previously in existence. 
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The arrangements being approved for the supervision of the indi- 
genous, and for the establishment of Government schools to serve as 
models, there remains for'consideration the staff by which the schools 
are to be selected, supervised and in some degree controlled. Ppr this it 
would be necessary to have a stiiff of Deputy Inspectors. But, as 
repeated visits and constant supervision by such Inspectors do not form 
a part of the present proposal, it would be possible, the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks, to have the work performed by a moderate number of 
such officers. Taking the scale of indigenous schools to be visited at 
loo per zilla at first, and each school to require visits not much more 
than once a quarter, there would be 400 visits to be performed annually. 
To do justice to this number, not less than 4 Deputy Inspectors would be 
required, who would each have 25 schools to look after in his own circle. 
The Deputy Inspectors might reside near the model schools, and bestow 
a close attention to their improvement at such times as they were not going 
the round of the villages. Institutions wholly supported by Government 
obviously demand, and can endure, a more strict superintendence then 
independent institutmns, presided over by gurus self-elected, or chosen 
and paid by ihe.\talukdars and raiyats^ and one main object of the plan 
which the Lieutenant-Governor is now proposing is that the retention 
of the indigenous schools on the Government list should depend, not on 
minute control, but on the results shown at each examination. 

The expense of this scheme would be as follows. The Lieutenant- 
Governor will take the number of 100 schools, with 6 model schools and 
their necessary staff,*as one suitable for an experiment, and capable of 
being enlarged by doubling, or trebling, or quadrupling the scale of the 
whole expenditure ; thus 100 indigenous schools in each district, costing 
Rs. 50 a year in all, would amount to Rs. 5,000 a year. The 
model schools could not be supported at a less cost than Rs. 30 a 
month, including the salary of the head teacher fixed at Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 360 a year. The salaries of the Deputy Inspectors must be liberal, 
to secure the services of men of independence, honesty and energy ; and 
the Lieutenant-Governor does not think that qualified persons could be 
secured for less than Rs. 100 a month, including travelling allowances. 
Thus the whole expense for one district would be as follows : — 

Month. Year. 

100 indigenous schools 5,000 

6 model schools, each at Rs. 30 a month, 180 2,160 

4 Sub- Inspectors, each at Rs. 100 a month, 400 4,800 

11,960 

Total in round numbers Rs. ••• 12,000 
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It is by no means the intention of the Lieutenant-Governor to recom- 
mend that the support of the State should be limited to loo schools in a 
district, with half a dozen model schools, and a corresponding staff of 
inspecting officers. The above is taken as a fair proportion to start with, 
on a reasonable scale of expenditure, worthy of being tested ; and, should 
the plan succeed, it will be a mere question of money whether the numbers, 
as before stated, should not be doubled, trebled, quadrupled, or still more 

* XT 1. mi I . .11 . lartfely multiplied. If the time 

. » Note. —The number r)f villages iii a ® ^ 

large district is about .'i,ooo; this would should ever arrive when we could 
give one school to every .'j villages. 

show* 1,000 village schools to a 
district, aided by (Government, and affording the agriculturists a simple 
and practical education, commensurate with their wants, the State, in 
such a case, might be held to have fairly done its duty by the neglected 
portion of its subjects. * 

The above plan has already been tried in some of the districts of 
Bengal to a very limited extent, and it is now under trial in Assam. 

Another plan of dealing with indigenous schools has been tried by 
Mr. Woodrow, the Inspector for East Bengal. Its basis of operations is 
partly the same as that of the plan above recommended. The village 
schools, with their primitive instruction, are taken as they are found. 
The difference is in the treatment of the schools and of the master. 

Mr. Woodrow selects 3 village schools within a circle of 2 or 3 miles 
of each other. To these 3 schools one pandit is attached by Govern- 
ment, who receives a salary of Rs. 15 a month, and who visits each of the 
3 schools once a week, spending 2 days at each school. It is the business 
of the pandH to prevail on the village f^uru to adopt an improved 
course of instruction, and to show him practically the details of this 
course. For this end money is freely spent in rewards to such gurus as 
consent to enter on the new system, and these rewards are of course 
exclusive of the .salaries of the pandits. It often happens that of the 3 
schools one assumes a marked superiority over the other 2, and when this 
result takes place, and the inhabitants exhibit an anxiety for a permanent 
teacher to supplant the guru,, the pandit is then appointed to be their 
teacher on a salary not of Rs. 15 but of 10, the difference being made up 
to him by the fees of the scholars ; and the school thus becomes in every 
respect a vernacular school, wholly maintained by (Government. This 
experiment, as tried by Mr. Woodrow, already embraces in round num- 
bers 200 schools in an aggregate of 3 or 4 districts. The cost of each of 
the 3 schools, to which ihepandifs salary is chargeable, has been hitherto 
Rs. 6, i. e. Rs. 5 salary and Re. 1 for reward, and the cost of any 1 
school, when fairly converted into a Government school, could not be 
taken at less than Rs. 15, i.e. Rs. 10 salary and Rs. 5 incidental expenses. 
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The expense* of this plan, when fully developed, seems to the Lieuten- 
ant Governor to be excessive, for the cost of each school when perfect 
would be Rs. 180 a year. A district of ordinary size contains about 
5,000 villages ; and i school to 5 villages is a fair allowance. The ultimate 
expense then in such a district would be Ks. 1,80,000 a year ; besides 
the cost of model schools and Inspectors. By the plan recommended, 
the amount for the village schools only would not exceed Rs. 50,000. 

It is not the intention of the Lieutenant-(}overnor to recommend 
normal schools for teachers as part of this scheme, because he thinks 
hat no normal school other than a provincial one for each district would 
ever supply to the fullest extent requisite teachers for the lower class of 
schools. It would be unreasonable to expect any teacher brought up in a 
normal school at Calcutta or Hooghly to proceed to teach scholars in the 
Province of Cuttack, or the Division of Dacca, on such a moderate salary 
as must be assigned to teachers of schools in those localities. The 
teachers for each district must be furnished in and by the district ; and in 
this view the Lieutenant-Governor thinks it unnecessary to make a district 
normal school for teachers in village schools a part of his scheme. For 
the purely vernacular schools contemplated by this project, we ought to 
look to the model vernacular schools proposed to be established. If the 
support extended to the native village schools should result in success, 
that success will immediately raise the character of the schools and of the 
indigenous teachers, and will call forth fresh teachers as a natural conse- 
quence, and thus we shall attain our object. 

The experiment may be tried at any time in some of the populous 
districts of Lower Bengal, when the money is available. The Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks that it will be wise to commence not with the most 
civilized parts of the 2^-Par^anas^ Barasat, or Hooghly, where the cry of 
the inhabitants is for an English education as tending to employment and 
preferment, or, at any rate, not with the portions of those districts in the 
vicinity of Calcutta, but rather with more distant zillas almost equal in 
population, but not so constantly brought into contact with the advantages 
of civilization. 

Considering the new schemes of taxation now being everywhere intro- 
duced, the Lieutenant-Governor is opposed to any attempt to impose any 
special cess for any educational purpose. By the present scheme, the 
people pay for the chief cost of vernacular schools. The aid to be given 
by Government may fairly come from the general revenues. 

The main features of the scheme now recommended seem to have the 
merits of simplicity, cheapness, and facility for indefinite extension. 
Several of them are recommended by the united judgment of experienced 
gentlemen of different professions, European and native. There af& 
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difficulties in all plans ; but whatever difficulties there *are in this 
it is believed that they are not more than can be surmounted by the 
known tact, ability, and earnestness of those to whose hands its execu- 
tion would he entrusted.” 

This scheme was not definitely sanctioned by the Government of 
India, apparently for want of funds. For the year 1862-3 that Gov- 
ernment allowed the sum of Rs. 30,000 for the purpose of initiating 
a scheme for the extension of V'ernacular Education in Bengal, and, 
after some correspondence, the Government of Bengal in July 1862 
issued the following orders to the Director of Public Instruction : — 

“ You now propose, instead of the 6 model district schools which 
formed part of the original scheme, to establish in each of the districts 
of Nadia, Burdwan, and l^acca, one model school, with a normal training 
school attached, for the instruction of the gurus of indigenous schools. 

It is intended that a certain number of the village gurus of the district 
shall be withdrawn from their schools and placed at this institution, with 
stipends of Rs. 5 per mensem, to learn their duty as teachers, their 
places being temporarily filled by normal school pupils on a salary of 
Rs. 12 per mensem. At the end of the year of training, each guru 
will, on returning to his school, receive, on examination and approval by 
the Inspector, a certificate carrying with it a stipend of i rupee per 
mensem to continue in force for 2 years,* and to be renewable periodically 
on proof of continued efficiency. In addition to this fi.xed stipend of 
Rs. 12 per mensem these village teachers will, as originally intended, 
be entitled to rewards which you propose to fix provisionally on the scale 
recommended by Mr. Woodrow. The total cost of each indigenous 
school will, under this system, be for the first year Rs. 204 per 
annum; but after tho return of the guru from the training school the 
expenditure will be so far reduced as to bring the whole expenses of 
each school, including stipends, rewards, and children's prizes, within 
the fixed limit of Rs. 50 per annum. This plan has, you report, 
already been tried with great success by Mr. Woodrow, though on a 
smaller scale. 

In reply, I am desired to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor 
(Sir C. Beadon) agrees with you in thinking that i training school, such 
as it is now proposed to establish, is more likely to be useful as a means 
of improving the indigenous schools by imparting to the gurus a know- 
ledge of their business as teachers, than a larger number of model 
schools, which may or may not be visited by those for whose benefit they 
are intended as an example. For this reason the Lieutenant-Governor is 
averse to the establishment of any model school of this kind, especially' 
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if it is to limit the number of gurus who can receive instruction in the 
normal schools. 

With this exception, the Lieutenant-Governor entirely approves of 
the modified scheme proposed by you, and authorizes its immediate 
introduction into the districts of fiurdwan, Dacca, and Nadia. 

The expense of the entire scheme for the current year, the Lieutenant- 
Ciovernor thinks, will probably be entirely met from the assignment of 
Rs. 30,000 in the Budget, and, if. there should be any excess expendi- 
ture owing to the establishment of normal training schools, it will not be 
more than can be defrayed from savings in other directions. 

In conclusion, I am to observe that no sys'Tem of popular education 
can be complete or eflfective unless provision be made for supplying the 
people with cheap books.” 

The enactment of llye Indian Penal Code (Act XLV of i860) 
The indhn Pen ii p^sscd Oil thc 6th October, marked an era in the 

laws applicable to Bengal. The question of enact- 
ing a general Penal Code had long been under consideration. In 
1835, the preparation of it was entrusted to the Indian Law Com- 
missioners (of which body Sir J. P, (}rant was for some time Secre- 
tary) by whom it was completed and submitted to Government 
in 1837. In 185 1, a revised edition of the Code was prepared by 
Mr. Bethune. On the 3rd June 1854, the Code prepared by the 
Commissioners was referred to a Select Committee of the [..egislative 
Council for consideration and revision. On the 7th of the follow- 
ing month, the Committee, in reference to a despatch from the 
Court of Directors, made a special report in which they recorded 
their opinion that the Code, as originally prepared, should form the^ 
basis of a system of penal law for the whole of the British territories 
in India. The Code, as revised by the Committee, was introduced 
into Council on the 20th December 1856. It was in due course 
again referred to a Select Committee for further revision after 
considering the observations and suggestions which might be 
elicited by its publication. The Code, as then further revised, was 
brought up for final consideration, and was at length passed into 
law on the 6th October i860. It was provided that it should take 
effect from the 1st May 1861 throughout the whole of Her Mhjesly^s 
territories in India embraced by the Statute* 21 and 22 Viet. C. 106 
except the Straits* Settlements, and be applicable alike to the 
Supreme Courts and to the mu/assal Courts. By providing a uniform 
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system of criminal law throu^liout India, this law ' superseded the 
Muhammadan law ; and, by defining offences and punishments, it 
rendered unnecessary the employment of Muhammadan law officers in 
the mu/assal Courts. 'Fhe copious use of illustrations was a striking 
peculiarity in the framing of the Code, which was thus at once 
a Statute and a collection of decided cases. The illustrations, 
however, were not intended to sujiply any omission in, or to put 
a strain on, the written law, but merely to be instances of the 
practical application of tlie written law to the affairs of mankind. 
On the third reading of the Code, its history and principles were 
reviewed in a speech by Sir Barnes Peacock, the Vice-President of 
the Legislative Council. Subsequently, by Act VI of i86i, the time 
for the Code to take effect was postponed till the ist January 1862. 

The first Code of Criminal Procedure came into force in Act V 
of i86i. 

In i860, the Government of Bengal undertook the rearrange- 
ment of sub-divisions in the districts throughout the Province, 
Kxteimion of making a commencement with the Nadia (now the 
divisions.'^* Presidency) Division. No more-important measure, 

with a view to bringing justice home to the doors of the people, 
was ever undertaken. The views of Government were contained in 
a Resolution of the 7th November of that year. The sub-divisional 
system had grown up under the pressure of circumstances. The 
first sub-difision was created at Khulna in Jessore, and none of 
those first created were placed with any • intentional reference to 
what would be the best position when a complete and thorough 
system of sub-divisions should be generally established ; for no 
such complete and thorough* system was originally contemplated, 
or at least none such was then thought practically attainable. Sub- 
divisions were placed (as was the case with Khulna) where perhaps 
some man of influence and power happened to reside, who mis-used 
his position ; or in the centre of some distant part of an unusually 
extensive district ; considerations which had either no permanence 
in themselves, or ceased to tell when an adequate number of sub- 
divisi<3ns were constituted. Hence arose the necessity, in an arrange- 
ment intended to be j^rmanent, of nf>t treating every existing 
sub-divisional station, without exception, as a fixture. On the other 
hand, some of the older sub-divisions had been constituted in large 
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towns or marts, f)laces of intrinsic anA permanent importance ; and 
such positions were in their nature fixed. 

The re-adjustment of the old and the placing of the new sub- 
divisions in the Nadia Division were undertaken with the above 
considerations in mind, and may be fully described as examples of 
the action generally taken. An inspection of the map of this 
Division showed that the head-quarters and areas of the sub-divisions, 
as well as the thana and district boundaries, were arranged with 
little .regard to the general convenience. In some sub-divisions, 
apparently, the situation of the head-quarters had l)een determined 
without fully considering whether it was at the largest and most 
populous town in the neighbouring country, and therefore at a place 
particularly requiring the presence of a Magistrate ; or whether it 
was easily accessible from the sadar station of the district and other 
important places, and generally from the villages situated within its 
limits. Again, in the assignment of ihanas to the several sub- 
divisions, attention had not been given to the advantage derivable 
from reductions and extensions of their limits, so as to bring every 
part of the country a.s equally as possible under the inspection of 
the police, and to give all persons as short a distance as possible 
to travel in attending the Magistrate’s court. These defects were 
the consequences, nut of any disregard of principle, but of the 
accidental and occasional manner in which new sub-divisions arose. 
Tn some cases the result had been so much at variance with these 
important considerations, that the incorporation of a thana with a new 
sub-division, so far from conferring any benefit upon the people 
within its limits, actually placed some villages in a worse position 
as to their communication with a Magistrate than they were before. 
To remedy these defects in the Nadia Division Sir J. P. Grant, in 
personal communication with the Commissioner, subjected the 
sub-divisions to a careful revision. After much trouble, it was 
found imj)ossible to produce a successful result, by the allotment 
of thamu as existing ; or by any arrangement founded in the main 
on the principle of an allotment of existing thanas. It became 
then necessary to fix upon those places which appeared to be in 
themselves best suited to form the head-quarters of a subdivision, 
without any regard to the position and area of the thanas around 
them. In this view the leading considerations were, whether the 
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sites chosen were at the most important places in that part of the 
country as regards trade and population ; whether they were so 
situated as to distribute the subdivisions, of which they would form 
the centres, pretty equally over the country in the requisite numbers ; 
whether they were on a navigable river or highway, or, if not, 
whether a good road, to be recommended on other grounds, could 
be conveniently made through them so as to afford them easy 
means of communication with the smlar station and other im])orlant 
places ; and whether they were easily accessilde from all parts of 
their own sub-divisions. It was not always possible to combine 
all these advantages ; but it was generally possible to select sites 
winch, on the whole, were advantageous in most of these respects. 
The principle which it was found necessary to adopt, was to treat 
artificial limits, such as those of thanas, as secondary considerations ; 
and to be guided-mainly by local circumstances not under control. 

After the selection on the above principles of the head-quarters 
of the sub-divisions, a suitable tract of country was apportioned to 
each, so as to make the head-quarters as near as they coiilil con- 
veniently be to the centre of the sub-division. In some instances 
this could not be obtaineil, as in Kushtia, on the lianks of a great 
river, dangerous to cross for many months of the year, though in all 
other respects it was the proper place for liead-quarters, being the 
river terminus of a railway, with a town already ra})i(lly rising around 
it. Again,iit was not to be ex})cctcd that each sub-division would 
be of the same size exactly as its neigliboiir. In iiome cases llie areas 
were in some measure alTected by the distance of the head-ciuarters 
of circuinjacenl sub-divisions ; and in other cases, by the advantages 
to be obtained by adhering to .some river, or other well-marked 
line, as the boundary. 13ul the only great variations of size were 
where a thinly scattered population rendered an extensive jurisdic- 
tion unavoidable, and of comparatively little consequence. 

With regard to the district ])ouiularies, the endeavour was gener- 
ally U) adhere to them, so as to place each sub-division wholly 
within one district ; whereby tlie sub-divisional officer would be 
under only one chief. But these arbitrary ilislinclions were not 
allowed to stand in the way, where they would clearly ()|)cralo to ihe 
material inconvenience of the public, and to the prejiulice of the 
speedy administration of justice. 
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The followilig arrangements were made in the Nadia Division. 
The districts of the Division, with part of the district of Pabna, 
was formed into i8 main sub-divisions, witfi head-quarters at the fol- 
lowing places : — i. Kushtia, on the Ganges and railroad. 2. Meher- 
pur. 3. Jhenidah, on the Noboganga, 4. Chuadanga, on the raijjoad. 
5. Krishnagar {sadar station). 6. Magura, on the Noboganga. "7. 
Kotchandpur, with a metalled road to the railway, and^^a road to 
Jessore. 8. Narail, with a raised road to Jessore. 9. jessore {sadar 
station). 10. Hangaon, on the imperial metalled road to be made from 
Calcutta to Jessore, with a road to the railway. 11. Ranaghal, on 
the railway. 12. Khulna, on the main channel of the eastern naviga- 
tion. 13. Satkhira. 14. Basirhat. 15. Barasat (the district of. that name 
being abolished) 16. Alipore {sadar station). 17. Port Matla (now 
Baruipur). with a road and railway to Calcutta. 18. Diamond 
Harbour, with a road to Calcutta. 

These places were at an average distance of about 25 miles 
from each other. Besides the above, the Cantonment Joint-Magis- 
tracies of Barrackpore and Dum Dum were formed into small 
sub-divisions, embracing some of the surrounding country : and a 
new sub-division was to be formed in the Suburbs, by posting one 
of the Ali[)ore ollicers at Sealdah. 

The result was the distribution, pretty equally over the 4 districts, 
of 21 Magisterial courts, where only 4 existed up to 1843, and only 
13 on the isl of May 1859. .Ml other C'ommissioners were instructed 
to propose similar arrangements for their Divisions. 


BiMc-rcaclitifi: 

cI.'isHen ill 
Government 
^ Rchools. 


In i860 Sir J. ]^ (]rant had to deal with a reference on a proposal 
that Bihleyreading classes should be allowed in 
Government schools, dlie point at issue and the 
decision were thus given in his Minute of the 14th 
November : “ The exact point which 1 consider to be doubtful in the 
course proposed bv ]Mr. M. — is whether any master of a Government 
school should be allowed to lecture a class in ike school house upon 

religious subjects On the whole 1 conclude that the wise and 

just answer to Mr. !M’s application is, that he is at perfect liberty to 
hold such a class as he wishes to hold in his own house, or elsewhere 
out of the college ; but, as Government schools and colleges are 
not intended for any but secular education, and do not undertake 
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and could not regulate theological .instruction, his chss of theology 
must not be held in the Berhampore College/' 

Towards the close of 1859-60 our relations with the Government 
of Sikhim had become unfavourable. Constant 
raids had been made upon our territory, property 
had been plundered, our subjects had been carried off and sold as 
slaves or detained in Sikhim, and no redress could be obtained. 
The Raja of Sikhim was an old man of nearly 80 years who had 
relincpiisheii all cares of Stale and retired to C'humbi in 'l ibel. -The 
(}overnmcnt was entirely in the hands of the Chief Minister, Dewan 
Namguay, the man who had seized J)r. Campbell and Dr.* Hooker 
in November 1849, and was the real author of the raids into our 
territory. After 6 months' negotiations, reparation was refused and 
Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling took i)ossession f)f 
that portion of Sikhim lying to the west of the Great Riingit and 
to the north of the Rumman River, the western boundary of wfiich is 
the Singalela Range, and the northern the Snowy Range. On the 
1st November i860, he had only 160 natives and a complement of 
English and non-commissioned officers, and when attacked was 
forced to retreat for lack of ammunition. Immediately Government 
despatched 300 military police and 400 Enro})eans to his assistance. 
Subseciueutly Colonel fiawlerof II. M‘s 73rd Regiment, at the head 
of a force of 2,600 men, including 2 mountain howitzers and a 
detachment •of Artillery, with Sir A. Eden as Envoy and Special 
Commissioner, startetl for Darjeeling on ist Eebruary 1861 and 
reached Tumlong, the Sikhim capital, early in March 1861. The 
Dewan fled, the force dismantled the forts, the old Raja abdicated in 
favour of his son and, on 28th March, Sir A. Eden effected a treaty 
with the new Raja. It sti])ulated that full comj>ensation should be 
made to those of our subjects who had either been kidnapped or 
pillaged by the Raja's peoi)le ; it provided for full indemnification 
for public losses sustained in Dr. Campbell's retreat ; it guaranteed the 
opening-out of the country to trade, and the removal of all restrictions 
on travellers and merchants ; it fixed the maximum rate of transit duties 
to be levied on goods between British India and Tibet ; it provided 
for the construction of roads, and the security of those who traversed 


• Seo Ilookcr’s Himalayan Journals, Chapter XXV, 
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them ; and lastly, it contained provisions for the banishment of Dewan 
Namguay, and for the future good conduct of the Sikhim Government. 

The following paragraphs from Sir A. Eden’s final report arc 
of interest, with reference to subsequent events : 

“ The instructions under which I acted enabled me from the 
very first to give the most solemn assurances that we did not wish 
to retain possession of any portion of the Sikhim territory ; and I 
attribute it entirely to the confidence which was placed in these 
assurances that the surrounding states held aloof altogether from the 
quarrel. Nepal is tributary to (’hina, Tibet is tributary to C-hina, 
and Sikhim aiul Bhutan are tributary to Tibet, and therefore second- 
arily to Ghina. Had these States not distinctly understood that we 
were not advancing with any intention of annexation, it is impossible 
to believe but that, with such combination of interests, they would 
all have joined to oppose us, if not avowedly, at least secretly. From 
whaA was enabletl to learn at Tumlong, however, I was confident 
that our final i)roceedings in Sikhim have been viewed in Tibet with 
thorough satisfaction. The Tibetans, always slow to take offence, 
and, so far as they are able to act independently of (liina, hospitable, 
and disposed to encourage trade, have been considerably re-assured 
by our policy with Sikhim : and 1 do not think that we should now 
have any difiiculty in establishing relations with Lhassa, more es- 
pecially if the Ghinese authorities have acted conscientiously in 
carrying out the i)rovisi()ns of the Treaty of Pekin. 

If commercial intercourse is more fairly established, it is certain 
that a very considerable trade will spring up between Tibet and 
Bengal. 'They will give gold, silver, ponies, musk, borax, wool, 
turquoise, silk, and inunjeet, for broatlclolh, bleached goods, tobacco, 
and ])earls. The Kashmir merchants resident at Jdiassa have long 
been endeavouring to get the road ()})cned through Sikhim, and a 
dei)utatioii of them olTered to ])ay heavy transit duties to the Sikhim 
Government, provided they were afforded protection on the road. 
The late Dewan, liowever, would not give up his profitable monopoly, 
and persuaded the Raja not to accede to this request. 

With a view of furthering this trade, a very good road has been 
constructed from Darjeeling to the Tista during our occiq)ation of 
the counti*}'. Laden carts can now pass over this })ortion of the route 
rwith case, and the Sikhim authorities have undertaken to complete 
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the remaining portion between the Chola Pass and the Tista. 
They anticipate no difficulty in persuading the Tibetan authorities 
to repair the road between Phagri and the Chola Pass, and beyond 
that there is an excellent road to Lhassa and Jigutishar.” 


In 1 860-6 1 the Volunteer movement, which had sprung up in 
Tho Volunteer England, manifested itself in India. 'Phc disposition 

movement. form Volunteer Corps originated in the North- 

Western Provinces, but the Govcrninent of India signified its willing- 
ness to aid the movement in every case by the allotment of arms 
and accoutrements under certain conditions laid down for the purpose 
of ensuring -uniformity and discipline. 'I'he following C'orj)s were 
accordingly formed in the Lower Provinces :~(i ) The Calcutta Rifle 
Corps, of 2 companies, of a maximum strength of 80 men each : 
the entire strength of the Corps, including Volunteers from Seramporc 
aiid Aliporc, thus reaching to about 160 men, under Captain 6. R. 
Malleson, (the historian) : (2) the Howrah Rifle Cor])s, 59 men : 

(3) the Shahabad Volunteer Rifles, 64 men : (4) the Rajshahi Cavalry 
Volunteer Corps, dating from the Mutiny, composed of 40 effective 
men : (5) the Purnea Cavalry Volunteer Corps, also raised during 
the INIutiny, subsequent! v recognised as a Corps of 30 members. 


The Order of Knighthood, to be designated, “ The Most FA'alted 
^ Order of the Star of India was created by the 

stfirof fiidia. Queen, by T.elters Patent dated the 23rd February 
1861, to consist of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, and 25 Ordinary 
knights, together with Extra and Honorary Knights. The preamble 
of the Notification ran as follows : — 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, T'o all to whom 
these presents shall come. Greeting : Whereas We taking into our 
Royal consideration that it hath been the custom for Princes to dis- 
tinguish Merit, Virtue and Loyalty by i)ublic marks of Honor, 
in order that Imminent Services may be acknowledged, and to create 
in others a laudable emulation, and We, being desirous of affording 
to the Princes, Chiefs, and People of Our Indian Empire a public 
and signal testimony of Our regard by the Institution of an Order of 
Knighthood, whereby Our Resolution to take upon Ourself the Govern- 
ment of Our Territories in India may be commemorated and by which 
we may, at the same time, be enabled to reward conspicuous merit 


XS 
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and loyalty, &c., The Viceroy, Lord Canning, was appointed 

to be first Grand Master ; none of the first 25 Knights were con- 
nected with Bengal. 

The order was enlarged by further Letters Patent dated the 
28th March 1866, to enable the Sovereign “ to reward in a more 
extended manner persons of conspicuous merit who have rendered 
or ma} render important service to Our Crown in India.’^ It was to 
consist of 3 classes, viz., 25 Knight Grand Commanders, 50 Kmight 
C^ominanders and 100 Companions of the Order (besides Princes of 
the Blood Royal as Extra Knights Grand Commanders). Sir Cecil 
Beadon was knighted and other gentlemen, European and^Native, 
connected with Bengal, ’were included in the dignities then conferred. 

The subject of the connection of Government with native religious 
Religious endow, endowments is one of constant recurrence, and came 
oMsrto. " ' ’ ' ‘ under consideration in i8fio-6i. The Missionaries 
having submitted a petition to the T.cgislative Council concerning the 
relations of Government with these endowments, the Secretary of State 
desired that measures should be taken for severing all connection 
between the officers of Government and the religious institutions of 
the natives. To attain this end Sir J. P. Grant i)ro])osed that Regula- 
tion XTX of 1810 should be repealed so far as it related to religious 
endowments, and it was stated that this could be done without 
difficulty by provision being simultaneously made for an appeal to 
the Courts of T.aw in cases of dispute or malversation in regard to 
such endowments. As the Governor-General concurred in this view 
of the case, a Bill was introduced into the I.egislature to repeal 
Regulation XIX of i8io and a corresponding enactment of the 
Madras Code, It took time to settle the details in regard to the 
provision necessary to be made for the adequate protection of the 
trusts. The Bill was eventually passed into law as Act XX of 1863, 
to enable the Government to divest itself of the management of 
religious endowments.” It provided for the transfer by the local 
Government, to independent Trustees, Managers or Superintendents, 
of all the property belonging to their respective Trusts, &c., which 
had hitherto remained cither in charge of the Board of Revenue or 
of local Agents. It contained other provisions for the appointment 
of Committees in certain cases, and for the management of endow- 
ments which are partly religious partly secular. 
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In 1 860-6 1 the Excise Revenue of Bengal showed an increase 

Bxciso policy. 37 to 41 lakhs of rupees. Sir J. P. Grant 

considered the financial results very satisfactory and 
creditable to the department : but he expressed a hope that, in 
the course of 1861-62, even if the Board were unable wholly to 
complete the abolition of outstills, substituting for them sadar dis- 
tilleries (whereby the tax was levied at a high fixed rate on the quantity 
of spirits actually consumed and the ground of the charge made against 
the department that it encouraged consumption was removed), 
they would be able to accomplish ‘‘ this most needful reform ” over 
the greater part of the country. The Commissioner who had said 
that the Ahkari department can never be respectable till the outslill 
system is absolutely abolished, and the tax is levied at so much a 
gallon’' was quoted with approval. Thus the jiolicy of the Government 
of the time was in favour of sadar distilleries. 

The appointment of Honorary Magistrales to assist the judicial 
Honorary country dates in Bengal practically from 

Magtstratos. the year 1860-61. A number of Honorary Magis- 
trates were appointed in Bengal in the year 1857, in fulfilment of an 
intention expressed by the Governor-General, to the effect that the 
influence, services, and means of infonnation of the landholders and 
European residents in the mu/assal should be more largely utilized 
than previously for the proper administration of the country. These 
ofTices were afterwards abolished by Sir F. Halliday in 1859, but Her 
Majesty’s Government, in noticing the circumstance, desired that, as 
the measure was reported to have worked very satisfactorily, the' ex- 
pediency of resorting to it again should be early taken into considera- 
tion. It was therefore proposed by the Government of India that the 
system already adopted in Oudh and the Panjab of entrusting magis- 
terial functions to carefully selected landholders and others, should be 
introduced in Bengal ; and the expediency of this was at once admitted 
by Sir J. P. Grant, who suggested that the Honorary Magistrates 
should be vested with the judicial, and not with the police, powers of 
the Magistracy. The Government of India, in acceding to the above 
suggestion, took occasion to point out that the employment of Honor- 
ary Magistrates should not be confined to the mtifassal districts, as 
extension of the measure to Calcutta would also be attended with much 
advantage, and, in accordance with these orders, Sir.J. P, Grant 
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appointed 45 Honorary Magistrates to the mufassol districts, and 45 
others in C alcutta. The latter were all included in the Commission of 
the Peace. 

A memorial was j)resented to Government about the middle of 
Calcutta muiiicip:ii 1 86 1 by the Trades’ Association, complaining of the 

arrangements. insuiricicncv'of the municipal arrangements in Calcutta, 
which led to the appointment by (Government of a mixed (^com- 
mission under Mr. Seton-Karr to enquire into those allegations. 
Their Report, dated the 3i.st A ugu.st 1861, stated the conviction of 
the Commission that the main want of Calcutta,. as regards con- 
servancy, was an adetjuate supply of funds and that without such 
funds it was vain to look for those great works of which the city 
stood confessedly in need and to which, from its importance and 
size, it was entitled. I'he Commission gave their opinion that the 
existing form of administration might with advantage be exchanged 
for one in which the inhabitants could take a more direct and active 
part in municipal arrangements, under which much of. the duty 
that fell on the Hoard of Commissioners might be divided amongst 
local Committees, and which, without much extra expense, might, 
exercise a spirit of emulation amongst the residents, such as could 
not fail to have l)eneficial results on the sanitary state and general 
economy of the city. They submitted a recommendation that for 
the existing Municipal Comtpissioners (under the Act of 1856) 
should be substituted a C\‘ntral Hoard, consisting of 6 members, 
with the Commissioner of Polfce as President, and 6 Local Hoards : 
the members all to serve gratuitously. The T.ocal Hoards were 
to Iiave the control of merely local works, and the Central Hoard 
the allotment of the funds of the whole, as also the direction of 
all works of general utility to the population of the citv. A Hill 
based on the (Commissioners’ Report was prepared, and power was 
taken in it to raise in various ways the money which had been declar- 
ed to be the main want of Calcutta, f.eave to bring the Bill into 
Council was given on the 29th March 1862. Sir J. P. (Grant had 
retired before further progress was made with this Hill. 

The cGirnmencement of the cultivation of Cinchona (from 
which so much benefit has been eferived) in Bengal jn 1861-62 
deserves at least a brief notice. It had for some 
time, in fact .since 1835, been considered desirable 


Cinchon.'i. 
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to extend to the hills of the Bengal Presidency the experiment 
of cultivating Cinchona which had succeeded so well in the 
Nilgiris, the plants or seeds having originally been brought to" the 
Madras Presidency from Peru under the superintendence of Mr, 
Clements Markham. I'he first Cinchona seeds received in Bengal 
were some sent by Sir \\\ J. Hooker, yi 1861. to Dr. Thomas 
Anderson, Superintendent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, who 
conducted the whole Cinchona experiment in Bengal until he left 
in 1869. In 1861, Government took up the matter in earnest and 
deputed him to ini>pect the Cinchona plantations in Java. He receiv- 
ed every assistance and attention from the authorities there, and 
brought back with him a large number of healthy plants. A few 
.were retained for the experiments in Bengal, the rest he took to the 
nursery at ♦Ootacaniund, whence other ])lants were brought to 
Calcutta. Dr. Anderson suggested the establishment of a Cinchona 
nursery in (British) Sikhim, as affording the greatest hope of success : 
the proposal was aj)])roved, and a site was selected hear the summit 
of Sinchal in the midst of dense forest. Owing to accidents in 
transit only 211 plants reached their destination, but the stock soon 
increased to 1611, as the jdants could be ])ropagated rapidly. The 
situation on Sinchal proved too severe for Cinclionas, so in A])nl 
1863 the plants were tem])orarily removed to a garden at I.ebong, 
a warm, well-sheltered spur below Darjeeling, at a height of 6000 
feet above the •sea. For a permanent jdantation s})ace was found, 
12 miles from Darjeeling, at Rang])i, on the S. K. slope of a long 
spur projecting from Sinchal, at an elevation between 1300 and 
4000 feet above the sea, where work began in 1864. In 1866-68 
various Commissions of medical officers reported favourably on 
the merits of other alkaloids obtainable from the Cinchona bark, as 
being as efficacious febrifuges as Quinine. In 1868-70 ])roposals were 
submitted by Dr. T. Anderson for the manufacture of a cheap but 
powerful febrifuge, ^ well suited for use in native hospitals and charit- 
able dispensaries, at the Rangbi plantation, by separating the 
Cinchona alkaloids from the young Cinchona bark ; the purchase 
of machinery for the experiment was sanctioned : afit^ a factory 
established in connection with the Rangbi plantation. A special 
Quinologist, was sent out by the Secretary of State, and actual 
manufacturing operations began in 1875. The whole work has 
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since been under the Superintendent of the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

The Indian Councils Act, i86i (24 and 25 Vic. c. 67) to some 
. The ludiaii extent affected the position and duties of the Licu- 
CounaiSiAct of icnanl-Govcmor. It provided (s. 9), — .and this was 

confirmed by .s. 3 of 33 .Vic. c. 3, — that, whenever the Governor- 
Generars Council met for the purpose of making laws and 
regulations at any place within the limits of the territories under 
a bieutenant-Governor, he should be ex-officio an additional member 
of the Council for that purpose. Also a Senior Civil Servant was 
from time to time appointed from Bengal to be an additional member 
(under section 10) of the Governor-Generars Legislative Council. 
By section 44 of the same Statute the Governor-General was authorised 
to establish a Legislative Council for the Bengal Division ©f the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, and to specify the number of Councillors 
whom the Lieutenant-Governor might nominate for his assistance in 
making Laws and Regulations : and it was made lawful for the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to njake laws for the peace and 
good government of his province. But the Council was restrict- 
ed from dealing with certain classes of subjects. 

The Bengal Legislative Council was accordingly established from 
the 1 8th January 1862 by the Governor-Generars 
Tho Lo. Proclamation of the 17th idem. The provisions of the 

gislsitivo (’ouncil. ' * 

Indian Councils* Act regarding the making of I.aws 
.and Regulations in Madras and Bombay were extended lo the Bengal 
Division of the Presidency of Fort William : the Lieutenant-Governor 
was empowered to nominate 12 Councillors (for legislative purposes). 

By sec : 45 of the Statute it was provided that not less than i of 
such Councillors should in every case be non-oflicial persons, the 
, nominations to be subject to the sanction of the Governor-General. 
The Lieutenant-Governor nominated 4 oflficial, and 4 unofficial 
Europeans and 4 native gentlemen, 2 of whom ^vere official : so that 
the provisions of the law were complied with, and the Governor- 
General approved the nominations. An Assistant Secretary to the 
Governmcift of Bengal in the Legislative Department was appointed. 
Rules for the conduct of business were framed to suit a Council which 
was not to sit permanently but was lo be summoned for occasional 
sessions when projects of laws had been prepared. The first meeting 
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of the Bengal Legislative Council was held on the ist 'February 1862. 
In. February 1863 a rule of business was passed by the Council to 
enable any person whose interests might l^c affected by any pending 
Bill to be heard by himself or his Counsel, on the subject of that Bill. 
The Governor-General, in the exercise of his statutory power under 
the Indian Councils Act, section 48, disallowed the rule. 

It may be here mentioned that, the want of accurate information 
on many subjects on which it had to legislate having been felt by the 
Bengal Legislative Ct)uncil, an Act was ])asse(l, viz.. Ill (B.CJ of 
1866, to empower the Lieutenant-Governor, by summons, to reejuire 
any person residing in Bengal to appear and give eviilcnce before 
Council and to produce all documents retiuired : the Act also provid- 
ed for the apprehension and confmement of recusant witnesses, and 
for the payment of the expenses of ])ersons summoned. 

In July i860 Sir Charles Wood's Minute ^n the principles on 

which a police force should be organized throughout 

Tolico reform. ' 

India was sent out, and T.ord Canning at once took 
up the question by ajipointing a re])resentalive Commission of exi)eri- 
enced olhcers to deal with it. \ thorough reform of the police was 
determined upon, and partly carried out in 1861-62 under Act V of 
1861. The reform consisted in the substitution of a single body of 
organised and ellicient civil constabulary for the mixetl system of a 
civil and military police which had hitherto existed in Bengal. (C'ivil 
police had beeit substituted for military guards in Calcutta in October 
1860b The plan was suggested by the Commission'appointed by the 
Government of India to incpiire into the several existing })olice 
systems throughout India, and tlie ex|)enditure for Bengal was estima- 
ted at 49 lakhs of rLij)ees, an opinion being however at the same time 
expressed that the features of the province and the character and 
habits of its poi)ulation would probably not necessitate a larger expen- 
diture than 40 lakhs, which was sanctioned. The scheme t)rovided 
for an Inspector-General, 8 Depiity-Inspectors-General, 25 District 
Superintendents with 90 Assistants, and a force of Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Overseers and Privates. It was proposed to have a 
separate Corps, partly mounted, for purely military protection, but this 
was not approved : and the retention of some of the military Battalions 
was only permitted until the civil police should be completely organi- 
sed, after which they were all to be disbanded or absorbed ; the duty 
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of defending the province against either external attacks or serious 
internal disturbances was to be entrusted to the regular army. An 
Inspector-General was at once appointed, with 3 Deputies, whose 
charges corresponded with the Commissionerships of Patna, Bhagalpur 
and Assam, and the requisite district staff and force. 

The death of Lady Canning in November 1861 cannot be passed 
Death of Lady unnoticed : it was more than a private affliction. 
Canning. visitcd Darjeeling for a brief change in the 

autumn and been entertained by Sir J. P. Grant, while the Viceroy 
was on tour in Upper India. Passing through the unhealthy Tarai 
on her way down she was attacked by fever, which proved to be of a 
malarious type. In his Earl Canning Sir H. S. Cunningham writes 
thus : — “ On her arrival in Calcutta she was found to be seriously ill. 
The disease rapidly assumed an alarming aspect, and in a few .days it , 
was- apparent that her^'ital energies were fatally impaired. She rapid- 
ly sank and expired in the early morning of November i8th. The 
death of this accomplished and gracious lady affected all classes pro- 
foundly.” The country mourned her loss : universal sympathy was 
shown for the Viceroy on the death of his wife. She was buried in 
the park at Barrackpore ; and her epitaph was written on the 22nd 
November by Lord Canning, He himself died in London on the’ 
17th June 1862 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. The author 
above quoted has added as follows : “ At a lovely bend of the river- 
Lady Canning’s favourite haunt — her body rests. Honours and 
praises,” so runs the epitaph, which her husband’s hand inscribed,, 
“ written on a tomb are, at best, a vain glory : vain, loo, the regrets 
of the saddened hearts, which mourned far and wide in India the loss 
of the beautiful and gifted woman who had with such fortitude and 
devotion shared the anxieties and lightened the labours of Lord Can- 
ning’s troubled reign. Her serene courage in hours of danger and 
anxiety, when the hearts of many were failing them for fear — her 
readiness to help in all beneficial projects — her sympathy with human 
suffering — her nobility of character, shining bright above catastrophe 
and vicissitude, made her death a public loss — a common sorrow — and 
made her memory now one that Englishmen treasure among the 
precious relics of their country’s past.” Some lines of Sir J. P. 
Grant’s written on the 23rd November 1861 are equally eloquent : 
** I can hardly even now realize, to my own mind, the fact. I parted 
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with her exactly one fortnight before her death, when she was all 
life and spirits and seemingl)j in the highest health and strength, 
and it is but little more than that time ago that she was the life of 
this house. A better woman never lived than she was, and she was 
as charming as she was good.*’ 

Mr. Seton-Karr has recorded some points of interest about Sir 
J. P. Grant, which may well be mentioned. “ For 

Mutliod of work i “ t . r 

and coiTespond- years (jrraiit insisted on the paramount necessity of 
**''°^* looking carefully into what had taken place bef9re, 

if you were to estimate the chances and contingencies of the future. 
And in all the discussions and controversies it might be said of him, 
as it was said of Chancellor Thurlow by Dr. Johnson, that “ he laid 
dowm his mind fairly alongside” of his opponent. In dealing with 
a colleague or a subordinate he never acted on any assumed or 
inherent superiority of position. He was ready^o meet each argu- 
ment by another, and to convince by reason and logic. And if in 
the course of a debate, oral or written, his distinctions might occasion- 
ally seem too finely drawn, his conclusions were clear and consistent 
and generally convinced or silenced his opponents. 

No man was more ready to accept fulness and completeness of 
reform in any one department, but he more than once remarked, 
pathetically, that he had in all his long career seen many desirable 
alterations and improvements indefinitely postponed, on the plea 
that they woulH soon form jiarl of some contemplated structural 
and organic change. And these grand swelling projects, though 
constantly debated and criticised, were apt to end in failure or smoke 
while much good might have been effected by a moderate instalment 
of reform.” 

“ Grant was not in any sense a Hureaiicral, or what in Anglo- 
Indian phraseology is denominated a Bahadur^ He did not hastily 
bestow his confidence, and he was not lavish of praise in his dealings 
with his subordinates, but no man in such a position was more 
ready to acknowledge good service and devotion to the State, and, 
his mode of conducting business once understood, no unpleasantness 
could arise. But it must be admitted that he was not much given 
to private correspondence, though he was fortunate in the attachment 
of many friends, and in the devotion of his school of followers. 
Of demi-official letters there is abundance. Letters to friends and 
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relations are comparatively few. Writing to an old Indian subordi- 
nate from Jamaica, in 1874, he gravely tells him— 

“ Understand my principles ; they are that everybody whom I 
wish to hear from is bound to write to me, but I am not bound to 
write to anybody/’ 

On the cve of his departure, the leading native journal, the 
A iLitivojonrn.il Hvidu Patriot, wrote eulogistically of Sir J. P. 
(Jmi/t’s '^retire- Grant’s Lieutenant-Governorship. “ The service 
, ^**^^*^* which he has rendered to the country by his past 

indigo measures will be never forgotten. He has awakened in the 
raiya/s a community of feeling for a community of sulTering, a spirit 
of independence and an ap])reciation of their position and rights, 
which will not fail to bear their fruits. He has set the stone rolling 
which nothing can now hinder. For this one work of his reign his 
memory will ever livt> in the hearts of millions. ... Though indigo 
was the alLengrossing subject of his reign, he was not less busily 
occupied with those judicial and police reforms which were in- 
dispensable to a proper solution of the indigo question. He has 
brought justice near the home of every poor man. To the higher 
officers in the Uncovenanted judicial Service he gave good encourage- 
ment, while he endeavoured to ameliorate the condition of the much 
abused amt a. Tn the construction of roads and communications, 
he disjdayed the skill and wisdom of at once an efficient engineer 
and a competent financier. He pleaded ably and earnestly for 
financial justice to Pen gal, and to him we believe Bengal is indebted 
for its narrow escape from the Tobacco tax. Though during the 
period of his Government the state of the public funds did not 
admit of large expenditure in the department of education, yet the 
community may remember that they arc indebted to him for the 
preservation of the Sanskrit and Madrasa Colleges. 

“ Two qualities pre-eminently distinguished Sir John Peter Grant-, 
viz. uncompromising conscientiousness, and unflinching courage. 
He was often theoretical, because he had seen little of the country, 
but his instincts in the main led him right. He was not happy in 
the selection of his agents, hut that was more the fault of the 
theorist than of the administrator. He broke down latterly in’his 
indigo measures, but that was owing to the opposition of the Supreme 
Government. But take him all in all, it will not be easy to find his 
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match in the Bengal Civil Service. Such is the nlan whom the 
community propose to honour at the time of his departure.” 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta and the 
Suburbs held by the British Indian Association in honour of Sir J. P. 
Grant on the i6th April 1862, a Resolution was carried ijpanimously, 
acknowledging his eminent services during his administration of 
Bengal. The address which was presented may be quoted as summa- 
rizing the views of the native community. 

“A momentous social revolution in the history of Bengal has been 
effected under the auspices of your rule, establishing the liberty of the 
subject beyond question to the full exercise of his rights of labour or 
property. In the prosecution of your just and enlightened policy on 
this vitally important question, Your Honor naturally 'met with much 
personal opposition, misrepresentation and oblocpiy, but the calm 
courage and the lofty sense of duty and justice with which you nobly 
pursued your object, not only materially advanced the righteous cause 
in which you were embarked, but greatly enhanced the public respect 
for your administration. 

Amidst the cares and anxieties of watching and directing this 
important social revolution, you were not unmindful of other pressing 
administrative reforms and improvements. Hy multiplying magisterial 
sub-divisions in some of the leading districts of the country, you have 
struck with awe the oppressive and the evil-disposed, and lent the weak 
and helpless iin effecli-vc shield of protection. By the enforcement of 
strict discipline you have impressed the subordinate authorities with a 
just sense of their duty, and carried out the objects of many hitherto 
neglected Acts of the Legislature. By a'.wise, thoughtful and ingenious 
distribution of the Local Public Works funds, you have given the 
country an earnest of improvement in the multiplication of roads and 
communications — as important to the cause of commerce and inter- 
communication as beneficial to the people. By earnest intercessions 
with the Supreme (iovernment, you have opened a prospect of financial 
justice to Bengal hitherto unknown. By a liberal construction of the 
policy of the Government of India, regarding the sale of waste lands 
and the redemption of the land-tax, you have recommended arrange- 
ments which, if adopted, will secure important advantages to capitalists. 
By these and other similar measures, you have diffused over the country 
elements of progress and prosperity which, it is hoped, under the foster- 
ing care of your successors, will not fail to produce the desired fruits. 

Opinions may differ regarding particular acts of Your Honor's 
Government, but we unhesitatingly declare that your general administra* 
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tion has won the respect and the lasting gratitude of the people of this? 
country. Nor have your claims to the approbation and support of Her 
Majesty’s Government been the less fully recognised. More than once 
was that approbation expressed in the Imperial Parliament by Her 
Majesty’s Indian Minister, and, just at the termination of your adminis- 
tration, we have had a solid proof of the estimation in which your 
services are held by Her Gracious Majesty in the bestowal on you of 
the high honours of the Bath. 

We deeply regret, Hon’blc Sir, that ill health has compelled you to 
close prematurely your administration of Bengal.” 

While these were the sentiments of the native community it is 
not surprising that Sir J. P. Grant should have been unpopular 
among the planters and the iion-oiricial community. He had 
been compelled by circumstances to express himself as opposed .. 
to their interests. It was written of him that his lot was cast in the 
thorny times of tlie Bengal indigo troubles, and that, because he 
could not and would not struggle against what he saw to be inevit- 
tible, he passed the latter part of his Governorship under a cease- 
less chorus of reproach and execration. The gravity of the crisis 
in i860 may be judged by the remark attributed to Lord Canning, 

“ that it caused him more anxiety than he had felt since the fall 
of Delhi.” Much of the best work done by Sir J. P. (irant had been 
performed by him as Member of Council. It^ was in that capacity 
that lie introduced and carried the Hindu Widows’ remarriage Bill, 
one of his best titles to fame --and other important legislative 
measures. But these were overlooked or -ignored when the contro- 
versy arose about the cultivation of indigo. 

Sir, J. P. Grant's name was much i^onsidered in connection with 
the vacancy in the Governorship of Bombay caused by Sir G. Clerk’s 
retirement in 1862, and it was understood in some tpiarters that 
l\e was to be a|>i)oinled : but the choice eventually fell upon Sir Bartlc 
Frcrc, of the Bombay Civil Service, then a Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council. 

Soon after Sir J. P. Grant's retirement, the Chief Justice of the 
^ ^ (new) High Court, Sir Barnes Peacock, delivered 

judgment in the libel case, Mac Arthur 7'. 

Sir J. P. Grant. Mac Arthur had been tried and acquitted in the 
Supreme Court on a charge of being accessory to a murder 
'committed in the factory in his charge. Papers relating to the 
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case were published by the G ovcrniiient of Bengal- in a certain 
volume of “ Selections No. III.” Sir B. Peacock found that the 
defendant had published defamatory matter againet Mr. Mac Arthur 
without any legal ground or cause, that there was an absence of 
“ malice in fact ” on the part of the defendant, and that no damage 
was provetl to have been sustained by the plaintiff : he was therefore 
awarded nominal damages of one rupee without costs. 

After r<fsigning the Bengal Civil Service in 1862, 
j.imait.i. Sir J. P. Grant was Governor of Jamaica from 1866 

to 1874. A few words may be added concerning the work done by 
him there. He found the Colony in a most unprosperous condition, the 
result of years of mismanagement and of the recent outbreak among 
the ncgrc^es and its consequences. For many years the finances 
jjjad shown an excess of expenditure over revenue, that of the year 
preceding his arrival there tunounling to £ 80,656. In 2 years 
he was able to show a surplus of £ 5o99) and he was never without 
an annual surplus during the whole period of his government. 
This was not the result of increased taxation, but of improved 
administration, and was concurrent with a largely increased expendi- 
ture on public objects of every kind. • The experience gained in 
Bengal was well utilized. A new Revenue system was estab- 
lished, a new Police organised, the Jiulicial establishment was 
re-constituted, District (>)urts were introduced ; a Government 
Savings Bank \Mfts opened ; elementary F.ducation, the postal system, 
the supervision of roads, were all re-organised ; a Medical Depart- 
ment was created ; a Public Works Department was constituted, 
the Public Buildings repaired, and hospitals, police stations, and 
other necessary public buildings were constructed. Perhaps no more 
speedy improvement ever resulted in any community from the 
application of sound political and fiscal princij)les, than was the case 
in Jamaica under the administration of Sir John Peter Grant. 

He died on the 6th January 1893 at the age of 85. 

He married, in 1835, Henrietta, daughter of 'Prevor Chichele Plow- 
den, B.C.S., and left 5 sons ami 3 daughters. Two of the sons, John 
Peter and Trevor John Chichele were in the Bengal branch of the 
Civil Service ; another son, George, belonged to the Bombay Civil 
•Service. Of the daughters one macried Sir James Colvile, the Chief 
Justice, and another married General Sir Richard Strachey, r.k, g.c.s.i. 
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MINUTE BY THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF BE^^GAL 

ON THE REBORT OF THE INDIGO COMMISSION. 

• 

The records of Government show that the system of indigo manufac- . 
^ , tiire in the Province of Bengal proper has been im- 

Tbo syntoiu lias o r i- 

been long unsound. sound from a very early time. Whilst in all other 

trades all parties concerned have been bound together by the usual com- 
mercial ties of mutual interest, in this one trade, in this one province, 
the indigo manufacture has always been a remarkable exception to this 
natural and healthy state of things. It would be doing injustice, both 
to the present race of planters and to the administration of later years, 
not to admit, at the outset of any cis'fcussion of the case between the 
indigo manufacturer and the producer of the raw plant, who are now at 
issue, that there has been in later years a gradual, but what is now a 
marked and great diminution of the gravest and mpst striking cases of 
abuse and oppression, as well as of the most serious sorts of affray, con- 
nected with this business. But, substantially, the system at the begin- 
ning of the present year was as false as ever it had been. 

2. In the year i8io, the licenses granted to 4 planters to reside 
in the interior of the country were withdrawn, on 
Abuses lu isio. account of the severe ill-usage of the natives proved 
against them ; and the (iovernor-General-in-Council found it necessary 
to issue a 'Circular in that year, of date the 13th. of July, from which 
the following is an extract : — 

“ The attention of Government has recently been attracted in a parti- 
cular manner, to abuses and oppressions committed by Europeans, who 
are established as indigo planters in different parts of the country. 
Numerous as those abuses and oppressions have latterly been, the Right 
Hon’ble the Governor-General-in-Council is still willing to hope that this 
imputation does not attach to the character of the indigo planters gener- 
ally, considered a^ a body or class of people. The facts, however, which 
have recently been established against some individuals of that class 
before the Magistrates and the Supreme Court of Judicature are of so 
flagrant a nature, that the Governor-General-in-Council considers it an 
act of indispensable public duty to adopt such measures as appear to 
him, under existing circumstances, best calculated to prevent the repeti- 

See page 191 , 
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tion of offences equally injurious to the English character and to the 
peace and happiness of bur native subjects. 

The offences to which the following remarks refer, and which have 
been established beyond all doubt or dispute against individual indigo 
planters, may be reduced to the following heads : 

1st., Acts of violence, which, although they amount not in the 

legal sense of the word to murder, have occasioned the death of natives. 

2nd., The illegal detention of natives in confinement, especially in 

stocks, with a view to the recovery of balances alleged to be due from 
them or for other causes. ’ . 

3rd, Assembling, in a tumultuary manner, the people attached to 

their respective factories, and others, and engaging in violent affrays 
with other indigo planters. 

4th, rlliiclt inlliction of punishment, by means of a rattan or other- 

wise, on the cultivators or other natives.” 

3. The Magistrates were directed by the same Circular to cause 
stocks kept by planters to be destroyed ; to report to Government cases 
of illegal corporal punishment, not sufficient to warrant a commitment to 
the Supreme Court ; and to impress on all Europeans who wished to 
continue to reside in the country the necessity of abstaining from ill- 
treatment of the people. 

4. In a subsequent Circular, of the 22nd. of July 1810, Magistrates 
were directed to report all proved instances of planters who were con- 
victed of “ obliging the ra/ya/s who reside in the vicinity of their res- 
pective factories to receive advances, and of adopting other illicit and 
improper means to compel them to cultivate indigo”; the Governor- 
Cicneral-in-Council observing that he had reason to believe that this was 
a “ habit ” of the planters. 

5. In the following year, viz. on the 28th. of May i8u, the Govern- 
ment having received a proposal from the Magistrate of Jessore, to the 
effect that indigo fiictories should not be allowed to be established within 
6 or 8 miles of each other, negatived the proposal for reasons ex- 
pressed in the following terms 

“ The natural tendency of a such a restriction as that recommended 
by you would be to give a single individual an absolute monopoly of the 
produce of all the lands appropriated to the cultivation of iniligo over a 
tract of country comprising many thousand Ina^has round his factory, 
and, consequently, to place the whole body of raiyais within that tract 
in a state of complete subjection to that individual with respect to 
the price of the commodity. 

Under these circumstances, the raiyat would be precluded from de- 
riving that benefit from the cultivation of this valuable article which is 
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the natural effect of a free competition, and which is equally essential to 
the amelioration of his own condition, and to- the general agricultural 
prosperity of the country. 

It is not stated in your letter whether it is proposed that the samtn- 
dars^ and other holders of land, should be precluded from the privilege 
of establishing indigo works (as is now done by many of that class of 
people) within the stated distance oh their own estates. If so, it would 
be a palpable infringement of their natural rights : if not, the object 
proposed by you to be effected, of preventing disputes, would be very 
imperfectly effected.” 

6. These proceedings of half-a-century ago, when considered in 

.. ^ connection with late events, will be seen to be of great 

Hiuill.'ir abiiHcs , , 

still exist. interest now, and to have a strong practical bearing 
on the present position of affairs. 

7. I have said that grave crimes connected with indigo have much 
decreased in frequency ; but it cannot be said that the cha»acter of the 
abuses to which the system of Bengal indigo manufacture is subject is 
essentially altered now from what it w.as 50 years ago ; seeing that the 
published records of Government show examples that have occurred 
within the last 18 months of each one of the 4 heads under which 
the offences connfected with indigo, as prevalent in 1810, are 
classified in the above-cited Resolution. Of the first head, that fatal 
case of Seetul Tarafdar is a very melancholy example. Of the 2nd head, 
the case of the men whom Mr. Bainbridge, the Acting Joint Magistrate 
of Backergunge, released from the godowns of a planter, is but one of 
many instances. Of the third hea<l, the fatal attack on the village of 
Mullickpur, wherein one man was killed and 3 men were wounded, 
reported by the Commissioner of Nadia, (except that the attack was not 
made upon a rivnl factory ) is a strong instance ; the more remarkable 
as occurring long after the rupture between planter and raiyat had 
attracted public attention to the indigo question, and when all police 
authorities were on the alert to repress disorder. Of the fourth head, 
the case which was made matter of complaint against the Magistrate, for 
sentencing a factory servant to imprisonment for one month, for dragging . 
a man to the factory and flogging him severely, because he would not 
plough for the planter, will serve as an example. How frequently the 
peace of the country is still broken by offences connected with indigo, 
committed by one party or the other, will be seen from the long list of 
54 such cases that occurred within the last 5 years in the single 
district of Nadia, and from the latter part of the list of serious cases 
given in by the Honorable Mr. Eden, both of which will be found in the 
Appendix of the Report. Ths sole cause of all such offences is the 
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system under which indigo plant is required by the manufacturer, 
without paying nearly the . cost of its production to the raiyat. 
.The evidence taken by the Indigo Commission fully proves that 
the “ habit denounced on the 22nd of July 1810 was still, the 
habit of 1859. And it is perhaps still more remarkable and signifi- 
cant, that the very state of things which Lord Minto’s Government, 
as shown by the orders of May ^811 above quoted, was anxious to 
avoid, namely the universal establishment of local monopolies of 
manufai turo, has actually come to pass, though not by the action of 
Cioverninent. 

8. C'ommencing from a time about 15 years ago, and especially 
since the establishment of the Indigo Planters’ Association, the planters, 
having portioned out the country amongst them, now honourably abstain 
from interfering with the portions of their neighbours. The result has 
been advantageous to themselves, and it has removed one fertile source 
of affrays. But, though it has saved Magistrates much trouble, and has 
been good for the general peace of the country, the result has been any- 
thing but good for the" raiyat as ;i grower of indigo plant. When he 
stood in the midst of rival manufacturers, many of them at feud with each 
other, he had some refuge from oppression or vexation under any one ; 
and there was some check upon planters in their relation with raiyats^ 
which has now ceased to oxist. It is only this system of local indigo 
seignories that made it possible for the planters to commit the fatal error 
of insisting upon indigo plant at the old price, in the last few years, 
when the prices of agricultural produce have doubled, or nearly 
doubled. 

9. Another change of a somewhat similar nature has had* the same 

, , ^ ^ tendency. Of late years indigo planters have very 

And planters have ' 01 j 

acquired landed generally acquired siwiindarls. taluks, and farming 
tenures. ... , * 

• leases, giving them permanently or temporarily a 

superiority in the lands around their factories. In a general view, this is 
quite as it should be. If the law had been strong enough to enforce a 
sound and fair system of trade and manufacture, this change would haye 
been a benefit, 'fhese tenures, do not affect the rights of the raiyat in 
his raiyafi land, over which he has the dominion as long as he pays to 
the superior his legal jama, or rent. But under the unsound and unfair 
system of trade and manufacture which the weakness of the law per- 
mitted, the change told hardly upon the indigo raiyat’ When the raiyat 
has a zamindar, who is not an indigo manufacturer, he has some protector 
in indigo matters. When the s.ame man is indigo manufacturer and 
samindar, or zamindar^s representative, the raiyat has no such 
protection. 

16 
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10. These two silent but important changes must not be overlooked, 

whep we come to discufs the causes of the late sudden 
the^ changes. Casting off, by the of a yoke which giilled him 

2 generations ago. 

11. At the same time, that is to say in i8n; the same Ciovernment of 

Lord Minto declared that it could not “ discern the 
A special law In . . ^ ^ ... j i ’ j 

favour of planters smallest ncccssi^ for converting the remedy already 

opened to the indigo manufacturer, of a suit in the Civil 
Court, into a criminal prosecution ” : and further on, in the same letter, 
the Government said : • “ Even at present complaints are but too fre- 
quently preferred against indigo manufacturers for the violence of their 
conduct towards the native. Cases of that nature haye regularly received 
every attention from Government. In some instances criminal prosecu- 
tions have been instituted against the offenders ; in others, they have 
been deprived of their licenses for residing in the interior of the country. 
But still the Vice-President in Council apprehends that the evil, however 
much it may have bfcen checked by those means, is at the present 
moment only partially eradicated.’^ 

12. Thus we see that 50 years ago, as now, there was a demand 
by the indigo manufacturer for a special law in his own favour, to punish 
criminally a breach of contract by one party, and only by one party, 
in a commercial bargain, and that then, as now, the demand was pro- 
nounced to be one which it is impossible in justice or policy to grant. 

13. In this way matters went on till the year 1830, complaints of 

oppression being made by one party, and complaints 

A special law in rr*iri 

favour of piaiitei-N of uiifaitlilulness and fraud by the other. In that year, 
passed m i.s.so. a law (Regulation V) was passed which made nuyats 

who broke indigo contracts liable to prosecution and pehal consequences, 
in the Magistrate's Court, as for a misdemeanour. 

14. The papers connected with this piece of legislation afe intcrest- 

wiiat improve. instructive. In no way do they support Such 

ments the in- a law as was pa.sscd. What they really showed to be 

qtnnes in ISSO ^ ^ ^ v- * w 

jciiiiy showed to nccessary, as was ably demonstrated by Mr. Ross 

be necesKiu-y. r 1 r 1 . ’ 

^ then a Judge of the Sadar Court, and then, as always, 

a man of large mind, remarkably free from all prejudice, and one of the 
earliest promoters of the policy of throwing India widely open to English 
enterprise and capital, were primarily, the provision of a sufficiency of 
local Civil Courts, by multiplying and reforming the Munsifs Court ; 
and secondarily, a procedure somewhat in the nature of a decree for 
specific performance, to meet cases of poor raiyats contracting for but 
not sowing indigo, and permission to Europeans to hold land in their 
own names. It is to be observed that the first of these reforms was 
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very soon afterwards carried into execution by Lord William Bentinck’s 
Government ; and the Munsifs Courts are now numerous and are daily 
becoming more efficient. A few years afterwards the third measure 
proposed by Mr. Ross was carried into effect : and npw, under the . 
admirable new Code of Civil Procedure, specific performance can be 
decreed in all suitable cases, whilst Civil suits are decided with all 
practical despatch. 

15. • The law treating one and one only of the 2 parties to a civil 
SpccijU law ro. Contract as a criminal if he failed to fulfil it was held 

pwied in is3d. Home (lOvynment to be manifestly unjust ;fnd 

oppressive md contrary to all sound principles of legislation, and it was 
ordered to be rescidfled. After inquiries into the working of the law, 
and considerable discussion, it was repealed in ^1835 by Act XVI of 
that year. 

16 . A reference to papers which will be found in the Appendix of 
th*e Commission’s Report, namely, the Minutes of the 
late Lord Macaulay and of Mr. Matleod, of the Indian 
Law Commission ; the petition of the Merchants 
of Calcutta of i6th July 1835 ; and the searching 

and elaborate despatch of the Court of Directors dated the loth 
April 1832 — .all connected with these proceedings -will show that 
exactly the same complaints were made then as now, by one 
party and by the other, respectively. The merchants of Calcutta 
complained of want of protection, of fraudulent evasion on the rai'yafs 
part, and of the ^terference of zamindars. On the other hand, the 
absence of all fair and healthy competition, and the forced cultivation 
from which the raiyats could not free themselves, were represented. 
The same admissions as now were made on both sides of the fraud and 
oppressions of the factory servants, and there was talk of a Commission. 
The questions of the registration of indigo contracts and of special 
measures for the protection of ihe raiyat were discussed, and both 
proposals were rejected in accordance with Lord Macaulay’s opinion. 
But the authorities unanimously refused to continue a special and excep- 
tional law in favor of the stronger of the 2 parties and unanimously 
determined to leave indigo transactions, like all other commercial deal- 
ings, to the settlement of the constituted Civil Courts. 


Tho satiio com* 
plaints (in both 
HuluauiiU the 8111110 
diHCtisHioiiM, ill 
183.0, H8 now. 


17. The Commission talked of more than a quarter^f a century ago 
has now sat. It has laid bare the radical imsoundness of the system ; 
and has shewn incontestably, that the break-up of such a system was a 
mere questfon of time, which might have occurred at any moment, from 
the slightest of causes. 
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18. It is to Jje regretted that one executive . reform wa§ not underr 

Tiie wanty pro- lakeii in 183$, which would of itself, I believe, have 

teria!\drtH‘'tho purified the system in a very short, time, I .mean the 
^rcat ciofeet in practical introduction of law, order, and legal proT 
8nn>iic(i. tection, in ordinary cases into the ficngal districts ; 

by stationing officers with magisterial ‘powers in sufficient numbers ovei* 
the great tracts of country which Uengal districts comprise, so as to 
make justice and the protection of the law really accessible to the. mass 
of the people. When in such disfricts as Nadia and Jessorc, each of 
which is taken as having nearly a million of inhabitants, there was only 
one Magistrate’s Court in each, from which many parts of^the district 
were 6o or 70 miles off, as was the case in 1835, ♦nd for many years 
afterwards, it is not difficult to sec why the weak had little chance 
against the strong. This fatal defect is now supplied, the necessary 
reform having been going on rapidly of late years. In the Nadia 
Division, which contains the 2 chief indigo districts in Lower Bengal, 
there were before 1S43 only 4 Magisterial Courts. On the 30th of 
April 1859, there were 13 and now there are 19. Under a thorough 
re-arrangement of sub-divisions in the Nadia Division, which I have 
just completed, there will be 21 mostly at distances of 25 miles from 
each other. This is a third point to be taken into consideration, together 
with those mentioned in paragraph 10, when considering why a system 
of coercion, which has lasted so long, has only now at last broken down. 

19. I have said that there has been of late years a great and marked 

decrease of the gravest and most striking classes of. 

Wliy tlio ranjati ... . ^ 

have only now ro- cases of oppression and open violence. It will be 

noniiced indijco. . i i i i , 

asked, how then has it happened that the general 
renouncement of indigo raiyati cultivation, which has just occurred in 
the principal indigo districts of Bengal proper, has only now occurred, 
.wdien things in this respect arc better than they were ? I believe the 
answer is found in a combination of various circumstances. 'Fhe im- 
provement of the police which has checked affrays has, I believe, driven 
those to whom some means or other of forcing a cultivation unprofitable 
to the cultivators was a matter of necessity to other methods of 
induce ment more harassing, on the whole, than an occasional 
terrible example. The stoppage of all competition amongst planters 
for raiyats must, of .late years, very greatly have increased the 
weight bearing down the individual raiyat ; and the withdrawal from 
him of such protection as he before obtained from zalnt/tdars not 
being indigo planters must have had a like effect. Ther^ have been 
less friction, fewer- stoppages and less noise of late years, and the 
pressure of the machine must have been .more effective in consequence. 
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-There is reason also to infer from the evidence that the demand, in 
some places at least, has been more seveVe of late upon the raiyat in 
the quantity of indigo cultiviUion required of him, and in the labour 
required in weeding and tending the crop, than was formerly the case, 
lint the great aggravation of all is due to the late rise of prices. It is 
in evidence that all agricultural produce has risen in value, within the 
last -3 years or so, to double or very nearly double its former price, 
and that day labour and the cost of the maintenance of c.attle have 
increased in price in tlie same way. ^s the single root of all that was 
at any time wrong in the Bengal indigo system is in the one f 3 ct that 
the manufacture did not pay the full cost of the plant ; and as there has 
been no increase the price paid for this one crop since the above- 
mentioned extraordinary rise of prices generally ; here alone is a cause 
which must have cloubled all the evil of the cultivation to the raiyat. 
The direct money loss was doubled ; and, as that was the cause of all 
the other evils, it * seems reasonable to assume that they also were 
increased in the same ratio. No planter ‘pressed upon raiyats without 
an object ; and his only possible object was to obtain indigo plant which 
would not be spontaneously grown for him at the price he gave. We 
may be sure that the pressure which is enough to induce a raiyat to 
sacrifice Rs. lo must be materially increased to induce him quietly 
to sacrifice 20. 

20. It is indeed in itself an all-sufficient exposition of the character 
of the Bcl^^'ll indigo system to state, what is denied by none, that, 
whilst within a few years the prices of all agriculturaj produce have ■ 
doubled or nearly^loublcd, the price paid or nominally paid for indigo 
plant has not been raised by a single anna ; and that until the raiyats had, 
as it were, declared open war, it is not shown that a single planter, for 
several years past, had ever entertained thought of any increase of price. 

21. Whilst the pressure had in this manner become intolerable, the 
improved administration which, by an increase of sub-divisions, gave the 
raiyats access to Magisterial Courts, showed them that practically the 
protection of the law was no longer hopeless ; and they came, to realize 
the fact that in the matter of contraaing to grow indigo, they were, in 
truth, free agents, fhe case of the Jessorc planter, to be found in the 
indigo records lately published, is instructive enough on this p%int. 
The planter in question had strenuously objected to the head-quarters 
of one of the new sub-div^ions being placed near a factory of his, where 
he said he had a raiyati cultivation of 2000 itighas^ on the ground, 
amongst others, of the proneness of natives to litigation “with the 
means at their doors”. Whilst the question of fixing the head-quarters 
ffemalneci in abeyance, the Joint-Magistrate, on going to pay an acci- 
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dental and private visit to the factory, was appealed to on his way by a 
villager who alleged that certain persons were confined there. On 
instant search being made by the Joint-Magistrate, several men (3 ■ 
at least, for so many prosecuted successfully) were found in confinement 
in a godown, having been so confined, it would appear, there or in other 
places about 2 months ; and the planter being prosecuted was fined 
for the offence, whilst 5 of his amla were sentenced to both fine and 
imprisonment for it. * 

22. The indigo Commission, has been said, report that the crisis 
which occurred in . i860 might have occurred in any 
other year. 1'he combined ejjfect of all the foregoing 
considerations upon my mind is, that no human power 

exerted in defiance of the law, in support of the system, could have 
upheld it much ‘longer ; and that, if the Government 'had disregarded 
justice and policy so far as to make the attempt, it }vould have been 
speedily punished by a great agritrian rising, the destructive effects of 
which upon European and alf other capital no man can calculate. 

23. Having made the above remarks, conveying my formed con- 

The points tukoii clusious on the general subject, I proceed, as concisely 

npm tlio Uopoit. I can, to follow the points taken up by the Commis- 
sion in this able Report. 

24. The Commissioners draw an important distinction between the 

• . cultivation, which is conducted bv the indigo 

Distinction bu- . . . ' 

1\vuoii/n: iiiid jvo'- planter at bis own expense, on his own land, and the 

cultivutiwn. . , • • i • i • i i i i * 

• raiyaii cultivation, which is conducted by the rmyat at 

his own expense, on his own land. It is only the latter sort of cultivation 
that is a subject of complaint. Whether the former is or is.not profitable 
and prudent is no affair gf any one but the planter. It is admitted to 
be unprofitable to the planter in comparison with raiyati cultivation, and 
it has consecpiently diminished in extent. The great Bcng.al Indigo 
C*ompany make it their object, therefore, to decrease their ;///> and to 
increase their raivati cultivation ; a result which is sufficiently signi- 
ficant in itself, in regard to the question of the profitableness of indigo 
cultivation on present terms, to the raiyaf.^ There is another, and a cross 
, , ^ classification o^ indigo cultivation which it is necessarv 

botwoun . . ® 

uiimy.ition (.11 to make, namely that conducted on high lands, and 

hiK'b Ijinds ^ ^ . i 

on c/ifijx that on char lands, or new alluvial formatiohs annually 

inundated. The mass of ;//.? cultivation is, I believe, conducted upon 

wiievo a planter owns ob forms a c)mr char land, more especially in the 
and cultivates it by means of ruipafii who . , . . . 

have no riKhts of oc.unpaiicy and who eastern districts ; afid it is un- 

M^reo to i^row so mneh indivfoH.s apart • • » i « « , . 

of their bargain the uuitivaiion Is to all questioned that on char land indigo 

iutonts and purposes equivalent to niz, ... . , 

is subject to comparatively small 
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competition with other crops, and sometimes to none. This may account 
for the absence of complaints from the eastern districts. The evidence, , 
when carefully analysed, shows that it is a doubtful question whether 
indigo, at the present prices of the dye and of agricultural produce 
generally, can be grown on. fair terms, without loss, on the fine high 
lands of western Bengal ; the richer the soil, the less being the com- 
pdrative return from indigo.. Rut the evidence does not raise this 
question in regard to c/iarland. In fact, then, the subject of the present 
inquiry may be restricted, for most*pract!cal purposes, to r(\iyati culti- 
vation on high lands. 

25. The Commission® assign reasons, in their Report, why it would. 

Nh and char c-ultivation injui-cil not be a practical recommendation to 
unfairly by enforced raii/ali cultivation. ’ ^ ^ ,, , 

suggest to planters generally that 

they should abandon raiyati cultivation, which is the sulJject of so much 

complaint, and -resort exclusively to niz cultivation, which no one can 

complain of. It appears to me hardly to be doubted that a raiyat could 

cultivate indigo as cheaply as a European planter. And if ^n any soil 

indigo plant cannot be remuneratively grown by a raiyat^ at the highest 

price which the manufacturer can afford to give, we may be sure that a 

European planter would waste his money in attempting himself to grow 

the plant in similar soil. But I hold it to be certain that niz cultivation, 

as well as char cultivation, is unfairly discouraged by enforced raiyati 

cultivation. As far as the manufacturer,* all things considered, really 

profits by getting his plant for less than it costs, so far the mryiufacturcr, 

who is also really an indigo planter, that is to say, a man who grows * 

his own plant, is* unjustly injured. It would be free trade, as between 

the real planter and the raiyat^ if the latter grew the plant .for his own 

sake as he grows every thing else. But the real planter who grows and 

manufactures his own plant is, in fact, injured by the manufacturer who 

undersells him, because he gets his plant at a less price than any free 

cultivator in his senses would grow it for. In this view the Indian 

raiyat is very far from being the only person injured by the false system 

in force. 


26. The firsi head discussed in tl^ Report is the position of the 
^ , indigo planter, so far as the tenure of land is concern- 

Fir.st houd : teimro . . . • . • 

of luttd, find rola- ed, and his relations with the native samindars. The 

tions with*sa</im. . . . , 

dar». Commissioners show conclusively that in this respect 

there is nothing to compl.'un of, or to Amend. A European is as free to 
acquire any tenure as any father person is, if he has the money to pay for 
it, and can find a holder willing to sell. Practically, though native samin- 
dars will never, till constrained by the prospect of absolute ruin, sell 
their tenures, there is no difficulty in purchasing from them under-tenures 
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which are as effectual, and can be made, under an Act (XI of 1859) 1 
, had myself the pleasure of introducing, as secure as the chief tenure. 
•The zamindari tenure and all derivative . and subordinate tenures confer 
the right to rents, variable or invariable ; subject to the payment there- 
from of the Government revenue ; and they are valued because of their 
money profits, and the influence over the raiyats which they give ; but 
they do not generally convey the dominion of the land, which resides for 
the most part in the raiyat having the right of occupancy, whose tenure 
is anterior i ^ and independent of, that of the samindar. As far as the 
zmnindari tenure goes, it is shown that planters have, in practice, every 
reasonable and natural facility for obtaining, permanently or temporarily, 
all the rights which that tenure gives ; and that native zamindars, gener- 
ally, have no hos ‘lity to them as a class. 

27. On this point, however, I must observe that some great zamin- 
dars will not part with the management of their own zamindari; and it 
is known that some object to the extension of the existing system of 
indigo planting in their zamindari^ not on their own ciccount, but on 
account of their raiyats. The enforcement of a healthy system of indigo 
planting, beneficial to grower as well as to manufacturer, would remove 
this objection, 

28. It has never been doubted that a planter or any one else can 
purchase what raiyati tenures he can pay the price for, if he pleases. 
But the cost would be excessive, by reason of the value of the'property ; 
and, when^planters do all they can to get rid of niz cultivation, they are 
not likely, save in exceptional cases,, to spend much money in paying 
large prices for raiyats ’ jots. 

29. One practice is mentioned, which is known to be not uncommon, 
Practioo of taking and which, I think, deserves more reprehension than 

cice'^sivemitH. '* > eceivecl ; I refer lo the practice of a samindar 
tjiving a lease of his zduitndiiri right to a planter, at a 
rent which not only leaves no margin for expenses and risks of collection, 
but which is largely in excess of the gross rental lawfully deinandable 
from the raiyats. In such cases the only possible reason for agreeing to 
pay the excess is the expectation that, by the misuse of the samindari 
right, the holder may be able to extract in some way, directly or indirect- 
ly, more from the raiyat than is legally deniandablc. Whea a native 
samtndanAofii this directly in the form of money, he is said to impose an 
illegal cess, and he IS liable to a* penalty of 3 times the amount im- 
posed, for the entire period of such impositions, under the provisions of 
Section 6s, Regulation VIII of tygs. I cannot see that the extraction 
of the same value, in the form of indjgo plant, is, in any legal or moral 
view, different from an illegal cess of money. Such a mode of levying 
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an illegal cess, being more indeterminate, is obviously liable to greater 
abuse in practice than a direct .money cess. The planters complain of 
this practice ; and it is certainlg very wrong in the zamindar to sell, as 
it were, not only his own rights but those of his raiyats. But I cannot 
think that it is right in the planter to become a party to the act. This ‘ 
practice is one of the smaller traits of the system that go far to explain 
the whole system. If the planter spent the excess rent upon the raiyats^ 
instead of upon the zamindar^ the amount would enable him to obtain 
willing cultivators for some part of his required plant. • 

30. There seems no other objectionable point in the ordinary rela- 
tions between planter and zamindar^ or in the system under which 
tenures «v:e obtainable by planters. 

31. The Commissioners next proceed to discuss the relations between 

, , , the planter and the raiyat ; and under this head may 

Second head : re- * , 

ijitioiiH between ije classed the following questions : — the prolitableness 

phintcr Sind rau/at. 

or unprofitableness of the crop to the raiyat ; the 
willingness or unwillingness of the raiyat to grow it ; and the means 
taken to induce the raiyat to grow it, which includes the question of the 
oppressions which the raiyat complains of. 

32 . The Commissioners pronounce conclusively that the cultivation 

is unprofitable to the raiyat^ su)3porting the conclusion 
Indigo cultivation ^11 i 

ntiprofitubic to the Ijy the consentaneous evidence of the planters tnem- 

selves. This is indeed the one point upon which the 
whole indigo question turns ; and it is not disputed. I do not lincrthat 
the Commissioners have. gone so far into this point as to settle to what 
degree, pecuniarily, the cultivation is unprofitable, though that it is so to 
a very extreme degree is sufficiently apparent from the strength of the 
feeling agafhst it, amongst those who would profit by it if it were profit- 
able, and who ought to profit by it, and must profit by it, if it is to be 
carried oii-at all. There is however a great mass of most valuable evi- 
dence upon this point in the Appendix of the Report. I have gone into it 
to satisfy my own mind upon this point, and the result has convinced me 
that the loss of the raiyat in the cultivation of this crop on the high 
lands of Nadia and Jessore is, at the present time of agricultural high 
prices,’ greatly beyond even the general opinion on the subject. In a 
separate note appended to this Minute, I have referred to the evidence 
proving this. Rejecting all extreme cases, and giving indigo the benefit of 
all doubts, I cannot put the absolute loss to the raiyat at a low average, 
reckoning the net loss on*the cultivation of indigo at the highest price 
now allowed, and the loss of the net profit the raiyat would make by 
any other ordinary crop at the market price, at less than Rs. 7 a 
bigha, equivalent at the least to 7 times the rent of the land. 
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* 33. Now, if one remembers that these raiyats are not Carolina 
slaves, but the free yeomanry of this .country, and indeed, strictly 
speakin.L^, th^ virtual owners of the greats part of the land in the old 
cultivated parts of Bengal, so heav^ a loss as this will fully account to 
us for the strength of the opposition to indigo cultivation which we have 
just experienced. One-sixteenth of his whole land is a common propor- 
tion which, it is insisted, an indigo shall sow in indigo. This is 

as though a farmer in Cireat Britain, fanning under a long lease 160 
acres of land, at a rent of 2 pounds an acre, were,, by some sort of 
pressure, forced to cultivate 10 acres, say in flax, which he was compelled 
to sell to a certain neighbouring manufacturer at a dead loss of ;£i40 a 
year. 'I'liis is precisely a parallel case, in the legal and economi.cal view. 
In the social and political view, the case of a new English landlord, 
forcing a corresponding loss upon several thousand Irish cotters, would 
perhaps be a fairer illustration. 

34. On the planter’s side some reliance has been placed on certain 
Inuidunta ul incidental advantages claimed .for an indigo raiyat, 

viintiKos So far as such alleged incidental advantages are of a 

UistMlSSCtl. • 

tangible character, they have faded away before the 
search of the Commission. But there is really little use in discussing 
such a point. There is hut one judge of the relative value of the advan- 
tages of the cultivation, direct and incidental, and' that is the raiydt. 
And he has delivered his judgment on the pojnt in an unmistakeable 
nuiiflicr. 

35. The most tangible of the incidental .arlvantages sometimes put 

forward is an alleged benefit in the form of a low rent. 

But not a single instance is advanced in which rents 
have been reduced by an indigo planter on obtaining a leas« or taluk, 
'Phe extent of the claim goes no further than the assertion that indigo 
planters refrain from raising the rents. But as to this, also, few'instances 
are advanced in which a neighbouring ::amindar has raised his rents, 
whilst those of indigo raiyats were not raised. In the concerns of Mr. 
Hills in Nadia the rents, I understand, have not been raised to the 
parj^ana standard. On the whole, I think it very probable that there 
may be some reality, in certain cases, in this alleged incidental advan- 
tage ; and it is to me a subject of consolation to think that a moderate, 
proper, and lawful increase of rents, may be a compensation to some 
planters who hold tenures of land, and may be constrained to abandon 
the indigo manufacture. But it is to be remembered that the rents of 
a very large class of raiyats cannot be raised at all ; that no rents can 
be raised, except under due form and process of law ; and that rents 
cannot be raised arbitrarily, or beyond Certain determinable rates, when 
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raised at ^11 ; whilst no* reasonable increase of rent upon i6 bighas 
w.ould be to the raiyat equivalent to a loss of Rs. 7 upon one bigka. 

36. To the indigo planter holding a tenure, indeed, the case will be 
different. The evidence goes to show that the market value of the indigo 
dye made from the average produce of a bigha of land does not, at most, 
exceed Rs. 10. The net profit of the manufacturer, 'under any system 
of payment for the raw plant, must of course be very much less. It may 
well be that to him^ therefore, a moderate, proper and lawful increase of 
rent upon 16 or 20 bighas of land, will be a conrpensation for all the 
profit possible from the mdigo of one bigha ; and, if this should be the 
case, all parties would have great cause to rejoice. 

37. On the Jictual question of fact as to the dislike of raiyats to 

, indigo cultivation on the old system, the Rei)()rt of this 

Tnfcensc dislike ... . . . . 

of the rnit/nta to Commission is conclusive as to the intensity of the 
indigo cultivation, . ... 

feeling. Inde'ed the Report, which in the mildness of 
its tone is admirable, can give but a faint impression of the intensity of 
the feeling on the ratyafs part, compared to that which a reader will 
derive from a perusal of the appended evidence of \\\(i raiyats themselves, 
and of the Missionaries who, living in unconstrained private intercourse 
with the raiyats around them, know the feelings, of the whole class of 
raiyats better than any other Europeans do.' 

38. This is the great point of political bearing in the whole question, 
and it cannot be too attentively considered by all who have any re.spon- 
sibility for the tranquillity of the couiflry, and the strength of the Hfitish 
(iovernment within it. I# any one thinks that such a demonstration of 
strong feeling, b^ hundreds of thousands of people as wc have just 
witnessed in Bengal, has no meaning of greater importance than an 
ordinary commercial question concerning a parlicular blue dye, such a 
person, in my opinion, is fatally mistaken in the signs of the time. 

39. The next point is the means taken to induce the raiyat to grow 

^ this crop, which has been proved to be very unprofitable, 

‘ diiccrnent to grow ;ind intensely disliked. The fact is, that the larger part 
of the dislike is due to the ^tn cans indispensable to 
make people do what is very unprofitable, and the smaller part only to 
the actual loss of money involved. • Probably, most raiyats would grow 
a small quantity of indigo for nothing to please their zamindars -^ and 
this -is the system which native zamindars \\\\o manufacture indigo, 
knowing their men, adopt. The European, more devoted to -the trade, 
less fearful of ulterior consequences, and knowing his men less, has 
strained the band till it has broken. 

40. The Commission show that the bait of advances is not now 
operative to bring new men into, the factory books ; cases of fresh ad- 
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vances to new men bcinj^ of very rare occuirence. Sons, succeeding 
to their fathers’ property and debts, are said to conceive the 
impression that they are liable for their fathers’ engagements,’ and so 
are persiiadecl to sow. 'fhe price allowed ior an average crop of 
indigo not being, in the vast majority of cases, enough to clear the 
advances, and the heavy charges for seed, stamps, &c. the debt increases 
constantly. 'I'he average, produce is stated by planters to be 8 or 
9 or lo bundles a bii^ha. The average price fixed is shewn to be 
between 5 and 6 bundles for the rupee ; the highest anywhere given 
bemg 4 bundles, lint when there is a balance against the raiyat^ as there 
is in the vast majority of cases, a small part only of the 2 rupees is retally 
advanced, that is to say, is 'paid in cash, the remainder being merely 
transferred in account, 'fhe charges are from 4 annas to 8 annas a bii^ha 
for seed ; 2 to 4 or 4 or evcji 8 annas for stamps, and in many cases 
4 to 7 or even to 13 annas a bty^/ia for carting. Of 33,200 indigo raiyats 
who cultivated for the bcngal Indigo Company’s concerns in 1858-59, 
only 2,448 were shewn by Mr. Larmour to have received any payment 
for plant delivered, beyond the trifle of cash advanced. Many written 
engagements contain a clause that any balance shall be paid,, not in 
money, but in indigo, at tlie low rate fixed. These I gather arc the law- 
ful, or ^//^w/'-lawful, mcvins of insisting on the 7 'aiyats^ or families of 
raiyats^ who have once touched an advance, continuing to cultivate. Jiut 
against so strong a motive of self-interest as there is in the rniyafs mind 
for not cultivating indigo, lawful a/W ^///<'W-lawful means of inducement 
were necessarily of little power. Consc(|uemh'*contrac.ts seem to a great 
extent to have fallen into desuetude, luckily for the raiyats^ and other 
means in many cases have been exclusively relied upon. Babu Jai Chand 
Pal Chaudhri, a great zamimiar^ who is or was also a great indigo planter 
(having had 32 concerns in his estate and shares in 9 other concerns,) is 
asked: “if the ;W)v«/.v have for the last 20 years been unwilling to sow 
indigo, how then have they gone on cultivating the plant up to the present 
time ?” to this he answers : “ by numerous acts of oppression and violence, 
by locking them u|) in gJdowns, burning their houses, beating them, &c.” 
The whole of this gentleman’s evidence is very instructive, as proceeding 
from a great zamindar and practical native indigo planter. This, diluted 
into becoming official language, I find to be the conclusion of the CJorn- 
mission ; and it is certainly the inevitable deduction from the whole body 
of evidenc^c. 

41. The question of the alleged oppression and unlawful violence 
practised upon rn/ya/s, in relation to indigo cultivation, though from its 
nature it has naturally attracted a greater degree of public attention than 
any other part of the whole subject, is but a branch of the last point 
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discussed, namely, ttie means taken to induce people to undertake the 
cultivation of what to them is a very unprofitable crop. 

42. The Commission report that comp.aratively few cases of actual 
destruction of human life have been br<Hii^ht to their knowled|j»^e, as 
proved, o1 late years; that premeditated affrays with hired clubmen are 
rare in some districts', and in others unknown ; that there is no proved 
instance of the burnii\<( of bazars and houses, though one planter, whose 
high character entitles him to great res])ect, “ has known of such acts” ; 
that the demolition of houses, cither by ihe direct or indirect order of 
the planter, docs, the Co?nmissioi> fear, n('casionally occur; that <he 
practice of impriscniing people in the factory or its oul otllices is of 
coiiinion ociairrcncc^, ; tliat the seizure of cattle, (bough the cases are not 
so numerous, is also spoken of as a common occurrence ; and that the’ 
Commissioners are afraid that in some instances date-gardens and plants 
are up rooted to make room for indigo. Of outrages U) women, the 
Commission most fully, and most justly, acipiit all planters. It is much 
to be regretted that any charge so gross and so unfounded was ever 
made in any quarter : for it is neither true, nor has it any likelihood of 
truth in it. 

43. The Commissioners lay most stress on the ])r()ved and undeni- 
able prevalence of seizing cattle, and more espctdally of kidnapping. 
The last crime they reprobate in strong, but not tca^ strong language. A 
country where both those offences are coimnitled habitually, and for the 
most part with impunity, is a country In which the law affords the weak no 
protection, 'fhe fact is a disgrace to the Administration. It is not 
simple confineme^ht in one go-down that is practised. Respectable men 
are seized, and sent about from one factory to another, to escape dis- 
covery ; and, as in Seetul Tarafdat’s case, they are not always ever 
heard of again. I trust that late measures will have had some appre- 
ciable effect ill preventing the impunity of sindi offences, and very 
earnestly I hope that un-olficial Kngiishmen in India will take to heart 
the exhortation contained in the io5tli. jiaragraph of the Commission’s 
Report. 

44. The Report treats more lightly than I should myself have been 
disposed to do the list of 49 heinous cases given in by Mr. Rdcn, as 
tJil^n chiefiy from the records of the Supreme and Sadar Courts.’ No 
one will have a coiiiplete idea of tljjs part of the case, without perusing 
that very remarkable list which will be found in tl>c Appendix. Although 
there is one case of 30 years ago, and 7 of more than 10 years standing,, 
no less than 41 of the cases mentioned occurred within the last to years, 
^nd 1 5 of them within the last 5 years. 

45. Of one of the causes of the most bitter complaint.s, namely, tlic 
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oppressions and extortions of the factory amla the Commissioners have 
taken the evidence of raiyats. In some instances they consider this 
evidence to be exai^gerated, as to the number of rupees taken, or of trees 
cut down, in the cases specified. But they justly draw, from the evident 
exasperation of the raiyats^ the conclusion that a strict enough hand has' 
not been kept over the servants of all factories, and that in some in-' 
stances their oppression has been considerable. The Commission has 
omitted to notice the case of the gumaskta of the Ancoora factory in the 
Aurangabad sub-division, whose frightful oppressions were only the other 
day the cause of a very dangerous tumult. Probably the omission was. 
due to the fact that the case had been already printed, and laid before 
the public. 

46. On the whole, my conclusion on this point is, that setting aside 
individucal cases) having no connection, or at least no necessary.connec- 
lion, with the. indigo ; ystem, that system is fairly chargeable with a very 
notable portion of those classes of offences, the peculiar prevalence of 
which in Bengal has been from the first a blot in our Administration. In 
my opinion it is rather the system than the planters individually who are 
to be blamed.' It is to the unprofitableness of the cultivation of indigo, 
jit the extremely inadequate price given for it under the system, neces- 
sitating either a forced cultivation, or the abandonment of the manufac- 
ture Trom Bengal raiyati plant, that this and every other evil connected 
with indigo is attributable. An individual manufacturer could not live 
upon a fair and free system, surrounded on all sides by competitors who 
get their raw produce without paying nearly its full value. That a whole 
class did not spontaneously reform itself from within is not surprising. 
The chief fault was in the defective, and, I fear I must say the not 
impartial, administration of the law, which allowed such a vicious state of 
things to exist, where our fellow countrymen were concerned ; state 
which very certainly would have been put down with a high hand if only 
native gentlemen had been concerned. 


47. On minor point.s, the Commission find that, when the assistance 
. Minor point.s: • of the j?olice is required in disputes between raiyat and 

police. 1 1 • 

planter, their venality must be to the present advantage 
of the richer party, whilst ordinarily the police have no concern with the 
bargains of planter and raiyat. Theylllnd too, from the admissions ofcthe 
planters themselves, and _ from th^w’hole tenor of the orders usually 
Noopr<«uionto . disputes about indigo, that the charge so 

tnvVoffleo™. brought against the Civil officers of Government, 

of favoring nativ e samindars and raiyats from dislike 


to their own countrym.en and from a desire to keep them out of the country, 
falls completely to the ground ; as I may say so preposterous a charge, 
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whenever examined by sensible men, could not biit do. On the contrary 
they find that Magistrates have not always been sufficiently alive to ’the 
position of the raiyats nor accorded to them a due share of protection 
and support. They say “ It is-not too much to say -that, had all Magis- 
trates held the scaj^s in equal balance, a cultivation of the character 
which we have clejirly shown indigo to be would not have gone on for 
such a length of time.*’ I am obliged to support the finding of the 
. , , Commission on this point. The Commission entirely 

Mi8.si<>ii:irios nave ^ ^ 

iiofcjiusod the re- exonerate the Missionaries of the cliarge of having 

fusal to sow, . ... 

taken upon themselves the cbtiractcr of polirical agi- 
tators ; they show tliat these excellent men, circumstanced as they were, 
would have been inexcusable had they turned a deaf ear to the well- 
founded complaints of the people in close and kindly intercourse with 
whom ihdy were living, and some of whom belong to their own flocks ; 
and the Commission find that the assertion that the refusal to sow indigo 
was owing to the preaching of the Missionaries is one which is entirely 
without foundation of truth.” 

fi .... 

48. I must not pass this last point, without ncspecifully expressing 
Conduct of tho niy admiration of the conduct of the Missionary body, 

Missionaries. throughout these trying events. 

49. The Commission conclude their findings by reporting that the. 
(Jonduot of tho discontent of the rniyaiii "as not fostered by .the 

ziihundarK. sami/iifars ; and that there is no foundation in the 

stories of emissaries from Calcutta going about the country encouraging 
Why the system raiyats to abandon indigo. In short the Report con- 
brokodown. ?:ludes that the system broke down because it was 

hateful to those on whom it pressed. 

50. I shall not attempt to follow the Commissioners in the excellent 

• recommendations they make to planters, for the re- 

Comniissioiiors’ • r 1 i- 

rceoimnemUiions covcry and futurc management of the indigo manufac- 
to i>i.intLis. ture in these districts. I believe these recommenda- 


tion to be for the common advantage of all concerned and I trust thut 
the Committee of the Indigo JManters,’ Association •will use their 
extensive and just influence in causing their observance. 
tho^vf^T^v^hioh ^ conceive the whole matter to rest so completely 

tho parties must ^|pon the one question of the price of the plant that I 
do not think it necessary to say more on the point. If 
indigo plant is to be grown, it must be grown to the satisfaction and 
profit of both producer and purchaser. It is for the raiyat and for no 
one else to judge what he will take for his crop ; and it is for the pur- 
chaser, and for no one else, to judge what price he will bid for it. If the 
2 cannot agree, it cannot be helped. The indigo inanf factiirer must 
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grow his own crop in that case, or the manufacture must be shifted to 
some other part of ihc country, where, for want of any more irmunerative 
crop, indigo can be grown lo the profit of all parties. On tliis point ‘I 
beg to record my complete agreement with the opinion of Mr. A. Forbes, 
a witness on the planters’ side of the question, who, when asked liis 
opinion as to what ferms should be offered in future by the planters’ to 
th'e raiyats apswered : “ I beg to record my opinion that this is* a 
question which must be left to be settled by the planter and the raiyats 
themselves. Any interference on the part of (lovcrnment can only 
complicate the question, and should be confined to providing good Magis- 
trates, good Judges, and good police, who shall sec Justice done to all, 
and leave no room for oppression on the one part, or fraud on the other. 

51. I hope, however, for their own sake, that the planters will act- in 
the spirit of the recommendations above alluded to : 
and particularly that they will adopt the recommenda- 
tions of Mr. Temple and Mr. Fergusson in the r separate Minute, 
extracted on the margin. I believe the remark there made upon cases in 

• • which, by virtue of still existing con- 

tracts, raiyats be legally coerced 
to sow; on the old terms,, to be one of 
the utmost practical importance. 
Corning from the experienced and 
intelligent man of business who so 
efficiently represented the general 
boily of planters on the Committee, 
a gentleman in whose great ability 
and candour all parties have the 
fullest reliance, I strongly hope that 
the advice will be acted upon. 

52. In the ])aragraph of their Report noted on the margin, the Com- 

, . mission speak of the economical importance of the 

Oonorjil iiiii»or- * 

oy iiic Iicngalindigo trade, and of the great political advantage 
• of having a large body of European gentlemen scatter- 
ed over the country. Certainly the Commission do not in the least 
degree overrate the importance of these things, and no one feels their 
great importance more strongly than I do. 

53. As to the indigo trade o^ this Presidency, however, which is 

The ciiiof v'lrt corrcctly varied at nearly ;^2,ooo,ooo sterling a year, 

of the isiiot it must bc bomc in niiiul that it is not the whole, or 

now in jiiopinty. 

the chief part of this trade, which the refusal of the 
raiyats in the indigo districts of Western Beng*al to continue the cultiva- 
tion has plac^ in jeopardy. 


(!■ o 11 c o s s i o n s 
rocomiiieiultMl. 


“ Hut \vc 5 (loom it rif-'ljt to doelaro our 
.•ipprelu'nsion that, unless soiin; inii»or- 
tiint cmioossinns an; at onco‘ inado by llio 
]i]antL)‘s to lln! minnis in sovoral districts, 
nothin^'' short of actual force c«adtl iiniuco 
the to sow. In su<*h cast's, if an 

attciniit were naalc by the pbi'itci-s to 
j)ori'ctuatc by coni]Mi!sion the ]ircsont 
Hystein, the rniimlit woul<l. in tlicir jucsent. 
tem]M:r, meet foi’cc by force, and serious 
di.sturbanccs would result, (h'if in virtue 
of ]n‘evious (‘(Uitracts the niuinlii werti 
even legally coerced to sow, still a contest 
wtadd arisi! that must seriously daniaoo 
the interests of the jilantcrs. In cither 
case. We lK'lii-v«' that jiidiciou-- conc-cvsioii 
wgj b(; the best policy for the jilaalcr to 
adopt towards tlic rniiidl 
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54. A valuable table in the Kej^ort shows the quantity of indigo 
RoHtivo value esich district of Bengal, Bihar and the North 

of the ])iut which Western Provinces, for the last 10 years; the aggre- 

is in jeopanly. ^ ^ » e>e> 

gate of which, exported from the Port of Calcutta, cons- 
titutes the staple of the Bengal Presidency. Taking th6 last of these 
years, 1858-59, as an Sample, the whole number of maunds made in the 
yedr, was 106,087, which were made in the following Provinces : — 


• 


Percentage of the • 

Province. 

M.'iand« 

whole crop. 


North West Provinces 

21,443 

... 20 ? 4 hs. 


* Bihar 

... 32,699 

... 3c iths. 

# Including 

Bengal 

... ^40,763 

... 38 rths. 

Patna, .Shaha- 

Native, of all parts 

... 10,982 

... 10 r,ths. 

bad, Mbnghyr 
& Bhagulpur, as 

Total 

.. 1,06,087 


well as Chapra 
and Tirhut. 


Thus it appears that of the whole indigo trade, in maunds, very little 
more than 38 per cent is produced by the European planters in Bengal 
proper, where only any difficulty has arisen. But considerable reductions 
must be made from even this quantity, for all indigo produced from (/tars, 
and for all indigo produced by n/a cultivation everywhere in Bengal. 
The only districts in which any difficult whatever has been reported 
are here noted, with the production of each in maunds : - 


Rajshahi ... ... ... ... ... 3»5i2 

Malda ... ... ... ... ... 2,777 

Murshidadacl ... ... ... ... 4,912 

Nadia (Krishnagar) ... ... ... 8,023 

Jessore ... ... ... ... ... 8,635 

Faridpur ... ... ... ... ... 1,488 

Total ... 29,347 


After deducting for ///£■ cultivation, and such c/iar cultivation as the 
raiyats are satisfied with, it will probably be an excessive calculation to 

Note : — It appears that in 23 con- 
cerns in these districts the relative 
proportions df niz and raiyati, as 
given in the Appendix No. I com- 
piled from returns furnished by plant- 
ers themselves are as follows : — 

Niz 85,413 ; raiyati 2.50,154. 

One quarter of the whole cultiva- 
tion in these concerns' is niz, 

*In 1859— 2,531,726 lbs. 


say that 20,000 maunds are in 
jeopardy, owing to the inadequate 
price offered to raiya/s in Bengal. 
This is less than ’ th part of the 
whole indigo trade of the Bengal 
Presidency. Madras makes nearly 
double this quantity of indigo.* 


17 
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Adding 34,cx)0 raaunds for Madras to the Bengal aggregate above 
giyen, the whole indigo trade of India will be seen to be about 140,000 
maunds. Of this whole only about 14 per cent in quantity is in any 
jeopardy, owiqg to the refusal which the Bengal raiyats have declared to 
continue this cultivation at existing rate^ In valu% a somewhat higher 
figure must be taken, because, though Tirhut indigo is improving yearly 
in quality, anckalready runs Bengal indigo close, and the same improve- 
ment is going on in Madras indigo, the Nadia and Jessore indigo is still 
the finest in India. 

‘55. I have not gone into this calculation with any intention of under- 
rating the risk to which the indigo manufacturers of Nadia and Jessore, 
and a few neighbouring districts, are exposed. Those manufacturers 
deserve sympathy for themselves personally, as much as if indigo were 
made nowhere else in all India. . But a large question is in hand, and, 
in treating that large question, we must be careful to take no narrow or 
partial view.- I have stilLto discuss proposals for exceptional protective 
legishation and executive action, and, for the proper discussion of these, 
the national and comparative importance of thi^t section of the trade for 
whose interests, exclusively, such exceptional protective measures arc pro- 
posed, must neither be over-rated nor under-r.'\^ed. 

56. As to the local value of the manufacture to the districts in which 

Local value of it is conducfe'd, a point much insisted upon by many, 
the manufacture. depend Upon tlic return both to the pro- 

ducer of the raw material, and to the manufacturer, together. If both 
make a profit, then the trade must be locally valuable. If neither makes 
a profit, then it must be locally valueless, or wasteful. But if one partj^,’ 
as we find is the case, loses largely, the question of local value, depends 
upon whether his loss is or is not fully compensated by the extraordinary 
and exceptional gain of the other part^ Now I do not know that 
indigo manufacture is so extraordinarily and exceptionally gainful 
anywhere, as to compensate for a loss of 7 rupees upbn every bigha 
of -land producing the plant. I do not think it is. But I believe that, 
under a sound system, there is a still an untouched fund oT profit avail- 
able in the stoppage of that incalculable drain of money spent unproduc- 
tivcly, and much woKse than unproductively upon leases at losing rents, 
upon troops of extortionate scr- Answer 1693 ’» Bevd. S. J. Hill : — 

vants and overseas, upon licen- . “ The enemy of the soil is indigo ; 

tious clubmen, upon bribery to The enemy of the labourer is 

the police, and upon law expenses, idleness ; so the enemy of caste is 

which would all be unnecessary Tadri Hill”. (The above is a local 

if a price were paid which engaged Bengali saying), 
the producer’s self-interest on the Answer 1156 ; Dinu- Mandal ; 
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manufacturer’s side, but which 
perhaps the best intentioned plant- 
er cannot avoid, whilst all his 
dealings are with exasperated 
antagonists, who, as the evidence * 
has shown us, have no interest in 
the success of the business and 
abhor the x^^ery name of indigo. • 


57 . 


-‘•But if my throat is cut I won’t 
sow indigo”. 

Answer 1165 ; “I will die sooner 
than cultivate indigo 
Answer 1180; Jamir Mandal “ I 
would* rather go to a country where 
the indigo plant is never seen or 
sown.” 

Answer 1216; Haji Mulla 
“ Rather than sow indigo I will* gfo 
to another country ; I would rather 
beg than sow indigo”. •' ^ ■ 

Answer 1249 ; Kabi JVlandal : “1 
would sow indigo for nobody, not 
even for my father and mother”. 

Answer 3214 ; Panju Mulla : “ No, 
I w(uild be rather killed with bullets.” 
As to the advanftige of having English gentlemen, with the 
Aavautigo of courage, energy, perseverance and skill which 

hsiviiiif Kuropoun is their oatrimony, scattered over the country, it is 

settlors. . . , , 

impossible, in ‘general terms, to rate the political and 
social value of this too highly. But it is only when these gentlemen dre 
in relations of mutual benefit with the people of the country that their 
residence is of social or political advantage. The very sanre reasons 
which, in the circumstances of India, make the residence of. Europeans 
an especial source o’f strength and improvement, when it \% and is felt 
to be a benefit by their native neighbours, make It an especial source ’of 
weakness and corruption, when it is, and is felt to be, an evil by their 
native neighbours. • ^ * 

58, Mr. F. Gubbins (to whose conduct and knowledge of the people 
Ben ues pi intciM greatly due the preservation of Benares in 1857) 

SI blessing to the says of the indigo planters ill the Benares Division — 

coiiutry. ■ 1 1 

and says, I am sure, most pistly— that they are almost 
-invariably a blessing to the surrounding country ”. Now there is nothing 
in the air of Benares to make a class of men blessingjs there, who would 
not with equal chances be blessings elsewhere. It is that there die 
Bccauao the sys- system is soundci^ and the planter works with the 

tom is Hoimaer. instead of against him. I dcsirer earnestly to 

see European planters in Bengal “bljjssiilgs to the surrounding country ” ; 
and that is one great reason* why I desire earnestly to see a sounder 
system of indigo manufacture established in liengal. 

59. What an enterprising European can do, both for himself and 
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for the people, ’when he marries his interest to theirs,. is shown |n 
a’ conspicuous manner by the evidence of Mr, Morrell. 

Infltance of Eii- ^ i j > ^ 

ropeain enterprise In 10 years Mr. Morrell has cleared 60,000 or 65,000 
In Bongni. bighas (upwards of 20,000 acres) of Sundhrbans jungle. 

He has granted his cleared land, under permanent pattas^ at a rent of 1 
rupee 2 annas a bigha^ never liable to enhancement ; he gets as many 
raiyats as he wishes, but they repudiate the system of advances, fearing 
that “eventually they may have to take^ to «/ 7 , or indigo”, though they 
know of indigo only from common report. Mr. Morrell told me that the 
budding of a good two-storied biick-house on his grant was one of the 
most fortunate things he did, because it assured the pattadars and raiyats 
that be would stay amongst them ; and it will be seen in his evidence that 
the same people who were so anxious to keep him near them, on one oc- 
casion, when his g rdener had sown in his garden some indigo seed that 
had been sent from Calcutta in a packet of seeds by mistake, on the plant 
growing up, “ insisted upon having it pulled up and throyim away.” Mr. 
Morrell has in 10 years created for himself an estate which cannot now be 
worth less than from ;^8o,ooo to 100,000 ; and,. in doing so, he has covered 
what were 20,000 acres of uninhabited jungle with a happy and thriving 
population, anxious to keep him near them. This he has accomplished by 
working on sound principles, to the profit of the people instead of to their 
loss. In striking contrast to the indigo planters’ remonstrance mentioned 
above in paragraph 21 of this paper, when I had the pleasure of seeing 
him a few months cago, his only request was that a subdivision might 


be established with its head-quarters at his residence of Morrell ganj. 

60. When Indian officers, whose first duty is the improvement of 

•A Hovinrt nystem India, cease to admire and encourage English residents, 
the desideiatmii. work upon the sound system which produces 

such results as this, it will be just to accuse them of prejudice against 
their own fellow-countrymen. Hut it is not just or reasonable to accuse 
them of such prejudice because they wish all their countrymen to work 
on a system that tends to such results, and disapprove of an unsound 
system, which produces contrary results. 

61. I now come to the last great head of the Report : the discussion 
prf>po.sed chantfo.s of the several recommendations that have been made 

^^r legislative or executive action, in relation to indigo 
planting in Hengal. 

62. Before remarking upon the recommendations in detail, it will 
be well to look back, in order t^ ascertain what are exactly the proved 

What are the requiring toT>e met by such action. It is impos- 

sible to judge -of the suitableness of a remedy, till 


proved evila to be 
r^mc^ied. 


we have a clear conception of what it is exactly that 
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requires to be remedied. If we have but a confused, incorrect, and 
inadequate notion of the real evils, our remedies will be useless and 
perhaps hurtful. 

63. There is nothing in the evidence to prove that before this year 
Planters’ com- planters experienced any material difficulty in getting 

. pLiints. to sow in indigo the quantity of land required 

of them, for which cash advances were actually taken, whether such 
requisition was supported by a contract, as the planter would generally 
hold, or ‘was the mere command of the planter, as the raiyat would 
often hold. There are no longer now complaints that raiyats take 
advances for indigo from one planter and sell the produce to another 
nor is it the staple of the complaints made before this year, that the 
raiyats took* advances for indigo and cuUivated on their own account 
something else instead. There are general charges that raiyats are of 
a fraudulent and evasive disposition, but I have seen in the whole 
evidence no specific charge of the above nature, in a single instance, 
before this year. 

64. There are, however, on the part of the planters, loud complaints 
of the carelessness of the raiyat^ after taking advances, in regard to his 
indigo crop'; of his inattention to it ; and of his indifference to whether 
it is eaten down by cattle, or choked up by weeds, or goes into the 
planter’s vat, notwithstanding the daily urging of the planter’s servants. 

I cannot doubt that this is a true complaint. 

65. And there are complaints that raiyats sometimes cannoP be got 
to engage for indigo because of the machinations of third parties. But 
of this 1 find no proof ; and I see no reason to think the complaint 
well-founded, because no motive needs to be looked for, when a raiyat 
refuses, beyond his own self-interest. I find no other complaints on the 
part of the planters. 

66. On the part of the raiyats the complaints are that, by oppression 
Rnif/ats' com- and acts of unlawful violence in themselves very harass- 

ing, they are compelled to engage to cultivate indigo, 
or to cultivate it without engagement, for the planter, at a nominal price, 
which even if fully paid would be ruinously unprofitable. The fact of 
frequent acts of unlawful violence and oppression is fully proved ; and 
the motive is manifest ; also the extreme inadequacy of the price paid 
by the planter, and the unwillingness with which indigo is cultivated 
by the raiyat, are fully proved. 

67. Also the raiyats complain that the deductions from the • nominal 
price are so heavy, the unfairness of weighing so great, the extortions 
of the factory amla so excessive, rtlat the nominal price dwindles to 
kittle or nothing, so that if they realise from the whole produce of th^i( 
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indigo land, in cash, what pays • the rent of the land*,* they are lucky ; 
wherefore they lose the whole ^alue of that land to themselves besides 
all the cost of cultivating it for the planter. And this appears to me, 
from a careful examination of the evidence, to be about the true state 
of the case, as a question of profit and loss to tl^e raiyat, 

68. It is also made matter of complaint, though I think more by- 
the friends of the raiyxit than by the 7 ‘aiyats themselves, that the raiyat 
is constrained to cultivate indigo by reason of the debt claimed from 
him by the factory, on account of the balance of account being against 
9 raiyats out of lo always. 

69. .On the part of the Magistrate, it is fully proved that the peace 
Breaches of the of the country is constantly broken .by disputes about 

pc.aco. indigo, to so great an extent as to be a discredit to our 

Administration. 

70. Complaints relating to the events of this year being quite ex- 
Compiaiiits ill ceptional,. and having been exceptionally met by tem- 

porary legislation^ need not be now regarded. .The 
raiyats in certain districts, after the season of advances 
had passed and after the mass had taken advances, showed a disposition 
to refuse in mass to cultivate. But now, their refusal to contract new 
engagements, or to take advances on the old terms, or on any terms yet 
offered, cannot be made, in form, matter of reasonable complaint by any 
one ; .although doubtless it is this legitimate refusal on the raiyat^ s part 
that constitutes the present difficulty of the planter. It is quite natural 
that those who are under the pressure of this difficulty should decry 
any course which will not get them over it. But as. the raiyat is not "a 
'slave, and cannot be made a slave ; and as his right in his own Land is 
ihdefe.asible ; however much every one must sympathise with the planter 
suddenly involved in this difficulty, every disinterested person must see 
that the raiyat must be left in practice, as he is left now by law, free to 
do what he thinks best with his ow*n Land. 

71. Now, looking at all these complaints, 1 do not see one th.at re- 

Spcciii loKisiiiion special legislation,, in favour of one side or of 

not ruqnimi t o the Other. The law is now perfectly equal and fair for 

meet tliusc evils. . ^ ' 

both ; and that is what it ought to be. I see nothing 
wrong th«at would not be Remedied by adequate executive action, whereby 
the protection of the Law should, in* matter of fact, be properly and 
equally extended to both p.arties, which practically, until now, it has not 
'been. It is not the law, neither is it the .administration of the law, that 
is responsible for the complaints of the planters above admitted. When 
a man is hopelessly in debt to a fattory ; when such a price is given for 
the produce of his land as does not at the most pay him more than the 
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rent of it, and often not so much ; and when, ^fenerally. speaking, the 
•whole of the trifle of cash he ever touches at all is given him in the 
form of an advance ; vyith what degree of reason can it be expected that 
he will bestow his labour upon that. produce with the same interest as he 
bestows it upon produce Jhe real profit and loss upon which is bis own ? 

72^ If this subject of complaint can be removed at all, it can only 
be removed by the adoption by the planter of a sound system of traffic 
for the plant, that is to say, by paying for it a price which will afford the 
raiyat as good a return as another crop would afford him, and by not 
paying the whole of that price in the way of advance. This wgijld 
engage the raiyat^* by his own self-interest,* to bestow .as much 
care upon the crop, as he now bestows on his rice and other crops, 
the profit of which is his. If, at the present price of the dye, the 
tpanufacturcr cannot alTord to give such a price for the plant, there 
really is nothing for it but to aUhndon the attempt to force indigo upon 
land of the quality in question. To continue the attempt in that case is 
to waste the resources of the country and to fight against nature ; a battle 
the issue of which, notwithstijinding any number of special and onesided 
laws, in the end is never doubtful. 

73. I perceive that the British Indian Association have come to the 
conclusion, /rom the evidence taken* by the Commission, that indigo 
cannot be profitably cultivated in the neighbouring districts, because it is 
shown that the value of the manufactured dye made from the average 
produce of a docs not exceed 10 rupees ; whilst the value of the 

raw produce in other crops would be about as much. This is a practical 
question. Early rice is the crop wath which indigo can be most fairly 
compared. The average value of a bigha of early rice in Nadia is stated 
to be Rs. 8 As. 10. In Jessorc the average is taken muclr higher j 
viz ; Rs. 14. But, having reference to the oral evidence on the same 
subject, I take the average above given for Nadia to be a very fair 
average, at present prices. I believe the mere manufacturing charges for 
2 seers, or 10 rupees worth, of indigo are taken at one rupee 8 ary;ias, so 
that this calculation would leave less than nothing for all the general 
chfirges of the factory. But I do not think it follows that the present 
average produce, I which is less than 10 bundles of indigo, would not be 
materially increased if the crop were grown by the cultivator who had 
some real interest in the out-turn. This question, however, if it is to be 
solved, must be left to iviture, and to the skill of the persons interested. 
Law^cjin do nothing in such a matter, but leave the trade free^, 

*74. As to the complaints of the it is obvious that the prac- 

. tical and effectual protection of the. law for person, property and rights, 
, with absolute freedom of trade, is all that is required to rempye the 
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grounds of them. And the same may be said of the Magistrate’s com- 
plaint, which is the consequence only of the inadequate protection he 
has been able, until lately, practically to afford to the people. 

75. The complaint on the ground of the hold given by the debt of 
the raiyaMo the factory remains. These debts in the mass are admitted 
to be bad I debts. They are bought with a factory, as giving a hold upon 
the raiyals^ withino reference to their nominal amount. But wherever a 
raiyat really does owe money to a planter, he ought to pay it, and he 
ought to be made to pay it. If the planter's claim is good, he will cer- 
tainly get a decree in the Civil Courts ; and, as the raiyat has been shown 
by events Uiis year in Nadia and Jessore to be generally^ solvent, the 
planter will thereby obtain full payment. There is only one conceivable 
reason that can keep a planter from so claiming a real debt, which is 
that he will thereby get payment in money of standard value, and not in 
indigo plant at his own price, which seem? to be not one third of its cost. 
But all that justice requires is payment in cash. 

76. On the whole, I conclude that all reasonable ground for any 

. ,, special legislation, or spechil executive action, in con- 

(»f tho tnido nection with indigo in Bengal proper is knocked awav 

ii.sk s for JUiy special . o r r ^ 

law. by the inquiry of the Commission. , The production of 

Bengal proper, we have seen, is 40,763 maunds of this dye ; Ihe produc- 
tion of Madras is 34»ooo maunds. There is no special law for indigo in 
Madras. Yet the official papers, a copy of which for fecility of reference 
is appended to this Minute, show that there are no complaints or difficul- 
ties in the business there. The raiya/s^ “ have no dislike to its culture,”; 

contracts for the supply of the plant are readily and voluntarily e’ntered 
into, its cultivation being profitable” ; “ indigo contracts are not found to 
be productive of more litigation, disputes, or disturbances, than contracts 
of any other description ” ; differences about indigo “are adjusted, like 
other ordinary disputes, without recourse tolmeasures* unsanctioned by 
the laws.” 

VVli^ should Bengal require a * I may observe that .the Madras 
special law, when the general Board of Revenue make the common 
law works so well in Madras? mistake of supposing that the Bengal 
So the North-Western Provinces zamindari tenure affects the legal 
produce 21,643 maunds of indigo position of the raiyat. A Madras 

without complaint or disturbance, raiyat \s not a samindar there being 

and also Iwith no special l;iw there no recipient of the raiyats' jama 
Bihar, under the very same local between the raiyat and Government. 

-Government, and the very same In Bengal, there is ; but the raiyaVs 

law as Bengal proper, produces legal position, if he has a right of occu* 

32,699 maunds of indigo, with pancy, is the dame in both Presidencies. 
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no demand for a special law in 
favor of any party. 

77. My conclusion therefore is, that whereas in the great .majority 
of cases special legislation is bad, and in all cases* one-sided legislation 
is bad, in this indigo matter any such legislation would be quite indefen- 
sible, because devoid of, even plausible grounds in fact. 

78. The first suggestion of a change discussed in the Report is the 
Honorary Msigis- vesting of indigo planters with magisterial powers as 

Honorary Magistrates. In a paper which is already 
bsfore His Excellency the Governor-( General in Council, I have recorded 
my opinion on tjie general subject of Honorary Magistrates. I object 
to any Honorary Magistrate having any thing to do with the police; 
and I object to any Magistrate, Honorary or Stipendiary, trying cases 
judicially in which he is directly or indirectly interested, or which from 
private reasons he cannot try without risk of private injury to himself. 
But under the above conditions, which I consider to be of universal 
application, T .approve of the system of Honorary Magistrates. Wher- 
ever the indigo system is, sound, I would make no drstinction between 
indigo planting and any other business, in this respect. Therefore, 
though I go a part of the way, I do not go the whole way with the Com- 
mission on this point. 

79. The next point is the* multiplication of subdivisions. 'This 

MaltipUcatioii subject. Oil which I quite agree with the Commission, 

.sub(iivisioiw. already had my best attention. 

The Nadia Division in which The arrangement is explained in 
the chief indigo districts arc, has detail in a Resolution of the Bengal 
been, I believe, most satisfactorily Government dated the 7th Novem- 
arranged into sub-divisions ; and her i860, 
the other Divisions will be taken 


up one by one in the same way. 

80. The next point is the reform of the police. 'I'lie police has 

somewhat improved, and, I believe, is improving, 
though slowly. If the Madras system can be applied 
to Bengal, it will be applied ; and whatevisr can be done to improve the 
police will be done. The subject is too large to enter upon here 
in detail. 

81. The next point is the improvement of the Civil Courts. The 

„ , new Civil C^de, as iva^ to have been expected from 

Civil Cf)urts. . ^ 

the remarkable qualifications for such a work which 
the learned •and experienced gentlemen who prepared it possess is 
admirable, and is working excellently well. All the complaints of the 
action of the Civil Courts are made in reference only to the Code which 
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Act X of ISiiO. 


has just been superseded. I do not believe that more can be done in 
this direction than to take care that there are Courts enough to be 
free from arrears. So far as the indigo districts are concerned the 
Courts, both of first instance and of appeal, have been specially strength- 
ened, with this object, by additional Munsifs and an additional Civil and 
Sessions Judge, expressly for indigo cases. Of cases connected with 
indigo, I believe there arc "no arrears. 

82. A practical improvement has just been introduced, at my sugges- 
tion, with the concurrence of the Sadar^ whereby all causes of the nature 
of Small Cause Court causes, such as indigo contract cases arc,- arc ke0 
upon a separate file, and will be disposed of b*>' the Courts of first 
instance as rapidly as though such Courts were special Small Cause 
Courts. And the Saday have made corresponding provision for appeals 
from decisions in such causes. 

83. I do not followyhe Commission in their remarks on Act X of 

1859 ; not because I do not feel Iheir value, or intend 
to give them the fullest -attention but becAsc I do not 

consider that the subject is cortnect^H with tlyit of this Minute so closdly 
as to recjuire discussion hefc, in a paper which is already much' too long. 

84. Two members of the Commission, in a separate Minute,. rccom- 

„ , \ mend the enactment of a law rendering breach of*an 

iifikc brcjidi of jv indigo contract, on tlie part ot a raivat. a criminal act 

civil contmet. in :i . 

mttno a criiuiiiai punishable by the Magistrate. 'I'lie majority of the 

oITuik^u, , . . • . 

Commission strongly object to any such law, and I 
fully concur in their objection, for the reasons they assign. . No one- 
. sided legislation is ever justifiable and I believe such legislation in the 
end generally injures the interest it is meant to favour. An indigo 
contract differs in no respect from any o’ther sort of contract for the 

delivery of goods. To subject cither i of the 2 parties in such a* 

contract to be treated as a criminal, for what is acknowledged by the 

general law not to be a crime, seems to me quite indefensible. All 

the arguments above urged against any special' legislation for* indigo 
business at all, apply with peculiar force against special penal legislation, 


in il sense contrary to all the«rcceived principles of distinction between 
civil and criminal law. In 1810, in 1832, and in 1835, in India and at 
home, the highest authorities have concurred in rejecting such a law. 

85. Indeed, a proposition for such a law seems to me to follow 
strangely upon the result of ^ the Commission’s inquiry. The whole 
Dengal indigo system has been upon its trial : and, though only 4 but of 
5 Commissioners have signed the Report, I ^o not understand that the 
.fifth Commissioner, who represented the planters, differs -from his 
colleagues substantially in ^regard to . the findings on matters of fact ; 
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and he has signed) with another member, a separate paper which, in 
my judgment, is as conclusive against the system as the body of* the 
Report itself is. The result is that the ratyat is found guilty of nothing ; 
and that*his complaints are in the main fully established. It would be 
natural, upon such a- finding, to discuss some project of a special law 
of protection in his ^avor ; but to follow, up a verdict in favor of 
a successful complainant by a sentence to subjection to a special penal* 
law, m iking him criminally liable for vVhat no other person is criminally 
liable, does seem to me to be somewhat hard upon him. 

. 86. I agree with the majority in thinking that, in the interest of the 

plmiter, such o ic-sided legislation would be unwise, 'fhe planter’s present 
difficulty is to get raiyais to agree to cultivate indigo, and he must* 
succeed in that before he can. talk of punishing them for not cultivating. 

Jf the object were to make indigo cultivation still more unpopular than 
it is' to* stigmatise it by making those who ijndcrtake it liable to be 
treated as criminals might be a wise measure ; but as the object is ^the 
contrary I cannob think it would be a wise measure*. 

■ 87. The same 2 members •recommend the appointment of i or 

Troixml to ap- niorc Special officers in each of the principal indigo 
dT^^o^lK^ct ^ ^ distrfets, to exercise civil and criminal judicial powers 

and fiscal powers, in indigo matters exclusively, subor- 
dinate to the regular civil, crintinal and fiscal officers of the district. , 

1 do not see how such a scheme is practicable ; and, if practicable, it * 
would be a very great change for the worse. There are no fiscal duties 
connected with indigo, and in many criminal cases it will be doubtful, 
and in others it will not be ascertainable till the case is concluded, ' 
whether indigo was or was not at the bottom of it. Then I do not sec 
how one man can have the management of the police at any one place, 
in matters connected with indigo, and another man have the management 
of the same police at the same place in other matters. When there -is a 
breach of the p^ace, the first thing to do is to put an end to the disturb- 
ance ; but, on this system, it would have to be ascertained what the 
first cause of the disturbance was before it could be known which of 

2 men should take the affiiir in hand. Again, the inconvenience to 
the public would be extreme. Fhere arc now 8 Munsifs in th^ Nadia 
district and 5 Magisterial Cburts ; and in jessore there are now 10 

* Noth. Mr, Seton-Karr in his ‘ firant of Rothieinurchiis’ writes : “ No 
one now, in Pressor Parliament, Rilical, Unionist, or Conservative, would 
propose to convert a breach of Civil Contract into a Criminal oifcnce in sup- 
port of any ono industry ^ trade. Rut it required muoli strength of 
character and tenacity of purpose, in 1860 , to resist a proposal to place a law 
of the above kind permanently on the Statute Book 
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Munsifs, and 6 Magisterial Courts. In all indigo cases, this scheme 
would substitute for those 13 or r6 authorities, scattered equally over the 
district, i or 2 authorities in each district who would, be 50 miles 
away from the majority of suitors. The harassment to suifors and 
witnesses would be intolerable. And, to set against so much that is 
disadvantageous, I can see .absolutely nothing in the shape of an advan- 
tage, for the I or 2 special indigo officers would in no way be better 
than I or 2 of the regular district officers. Moreover, all special 
Courts for particular cl.asscs of cases, from English Star Chambers to 
Indian resumption Courts, become always hateful, and generally de- 
servedly so. 

88. Surely the object is, with a limite<l number of officers .av.ail.able 
in a district of nearly a million of inhabitants, to rn.ike the most of them 
by spreading them cfjually over the whole surface. The supporters of 
the scheme most justly say, that “ the necessity of a reference orf the 
sp^ is one of the few points on which bqth parties agree But this is 
the very reason why I object to passing over the sub-divisional officer ahd 
Munsif on the spot, or at most 12.S nwles off, in order to go to a special 
officer 50 miles off. If I am to be allowed* i, 2 or more additional 
officers in a district, 1 hope that they m.ay be So used, by multiplying 
sub-divisions, as to bring justice and protection nearer home to the 
people, .and not so used, by neutralising even existing sub-divisions, as to 
send justice and protection, in one of the most- important classes of 
cases, very much further away from home than they now are. 

8y. The same 2 Commissioners also recommend the appointment 
Pn»iM)s;ii.s to .ip- special indigo Commissioner, to travel- about to 

ImliKo allay excitement, ^ind to mediate between planter and 

raiyat, I am quite of opinion that good is to be done 
ii> this way ; but I do not think that any officer is in so good a position 
to do what good c.an be done .as the regular Commissioners of Divisions, 
who must know more .about the .affairs of their Divisions than any new 
officer could know for a long lime. The attention of the Divisional 
Commissioners being given to the people of their Divisions, in all their 
relations with business of every sort, and not being narrowed to one 
j)eculiar relation seems to me an .advantage. They are .all picked meiV 
of the class from which any special Commissioner would be taken. 
After all, .any extr.a-official action, as - 1 may c.all it, must stop at .a certain 
point. No Government officer could take it upon himself to dictate to 
a planter the price which he c.an afford to offer for plant ; or to dictate 
to a raiyat the price at which it will be for h?f pecuniary interest to grow 
the plant. The two parties interested must be left to settle that them- 
selves. All that a disinterested person, official, or unofficial, could do> 
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is to allay irritation, and to endeavour to make both act reasonably, 
temperately,* and fairly. The Commissioner of the Division, who has 
all the district executive officers under him, and who has not 
judicial functions, civil or dl*iininal, seems to me the official person most 
likely to meet with success in this work of mediation. I have already 
issued such instructions to the Divisional Commissioners as will have the 
required effect, as far as these officers are capable of producing it. 'I'he 
Commissioners of Nadia and Rajshahi are now on tour, with this special 
object, amongst others, in view. Nothing however, can be done unless 
the planter will recognize the legal and actual position of the raiyat^ and 
unless, even where the law is on his side, he will act upon the advice of 
the planters ’ most «ahlc and judicious representative in the Commission, 
by making such reasonable and equitable concessions as will avoid a 
contest “ that must seriously damage the interests of the planters.” It 
should be^cen, that to attempt to conduct commercial transactions pro- 
fitably, in the midst of a hostile and intensely exasjierated populati^, is 
mere foolishness, when the law is also against one, and is a very hopeless 
adventure even when it is on.one’s side. 1 trust, therefore, that the Com- 
rnittee of the Indigo Planters’ Association will support this goo(l advice, 
with all their influence. 

90. The majority of the Commission arc opposed to both the recom- 
mendations last discussed, and I agree in their arguments. 

91. The last point is the enactment of a law for the registration of 

^ , indigo contracts, in such a special manner as to remove 

ItoKistiMtion f " ^ ' 

cdiitractH. ail doubt of the reality of the engagement ; which how- • 
ever should not make unregistered contracts invalid. 'The minority of 
the Commission propose such a law, but the majority do not recommend 
it. I hav’’e submitted to the Governor-General in Council my opinion on 
this point. I think the information before us shows the necessity of 
going the lengtl^of inv'alidaling all contracts for the delivery of agricul- 
tural produce nojt registered in accordance with a special registration law 
such as is above described. The practices of charging the raiyat for a 
stamp without using any stamped paper at all, and of taking the marks 
and signatures of raiyafs to blank' papers, seem to me to require the 
check of registration, and, more especially, the frightful .length to which 
late reports from Mr. Dell and Mr. Herschel, corroborated by the result 
of the Nadia cases, show that fiictory /«////« are ready to go .in forgery 
and perjury, proves to me the necessity of protecting the raiyat by a 
thoroughly good system of registration. It is to these factory amla that 
the whole work of taking engagements in writing is avowedly left. It is 
. necessary, in my opinion, that the registration should be so conducted, 
that the identity of the person signing the engagement with the person 
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named in the document should be ascertained, and capable of^ei’ng proved 
at any time ; and^that the fact that botli parties ' fully understand all the 
conditions of the deed should be ascertained, and recorded by a disinterest- 
ed officer. The great length of some forms of bond adopted,- and the 
generally illiterate character of the poorer .of the 2 parties, make this 
last provision in my Opinion very desirable. From such a system of 
registration both parties will derive great advantage and much unsatis- 
factory litigation will be prevented. ‘ ' • 

92. The separate Minute, signed by Mr. Temple and Mr. Fergusson, 
... treats of some points not noticed in the Report. These 

Minor yMiints iii ‘ ... 

Miiiuto (jf 2 gentlemen remark that district Miigistrates have 

*Temi»lc iind Kcr- ‘ ^ ^ ® ^ 

g'lHfton. ample power to investigate and pi*osecute British sub- 

jects in the mttfassal^ and that they ought to exercise that pOwer. This 
is true, though the trial (except in cases of simple ‘assault punishable by 
rroaecution of a of Rs. 500) under the* present law can only be 
suliiocts. jyt the Presidency. In grave cases, I trust that this 
duty is never, neglected. But the expense both to the public and to pri- 
vate persphs of a prosecution at the Presidency, for an offence committed, 
at. a distance, i^very heavy ; and the inconvenience and loss to prosecu- 
tors and witnesses are so great, that such prosecutions are a misfortune 
to the neighbourhood; in which- the person injured is the most certain 
sufferer. It is not in the nature of things that these considerations* 
should not operate to a certain extent, as .an exemption from amenability 
to all crimin.al law, in minor matters. These 2 same, members recom- 
mend the general disarming of all natives in Bengal, but without taking 
away clubs. The long, heavy, iron-bound club in use is a formid.able 
lethal weapon ; and a disarming in Bengal, which should not touch the 
most common lethal weapon used in affrays, would be opjerative, I fear, 
only for harm. It would dis.arni the pe.aceable man, and allow the pro- 
fessional bravo of the countty to c.arry hi.s own peculiiflf arms. I would 
rather reverse the operation. I do not see in the evidence anything to 
show that the mass of the people in Bengal, a quiet and well beh^ed 
race, should bb disarmed. 1 should like to see them much more ready 
and more stout in self-defence than they are. But I would disarm and 
punish the hired clubnien, and I would punish all who enploy them, with- 
out exception of classes. I trust that a provision in the Penal Code in- 
ResponsibiTity o f ^^'oduced by the Bengal Member of the legislative 
iffriys Council, in consequence of a suggestion from me, will 

• have the effect of enabling the Magistrate to cut off the 

root of affrays, by imposing some responsibility on those in whose in- 
tqjest they are committed, as recommended by those 2 Members qU 
the Commission, 
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93. The body of the Report is signed by 4 Members. The fifth, . 
Mr. B^T^iRson’s Fergusson, the able representative of the planting 

interest in the Commission* has net signed it, and has 
pul in a separate Minute, e^^Dlaining his reasons. I understand thht his 
dissent, in the main, is to the tone of the Report, which in his opinion 
leads to the inference that planters, as a body, are lawless. The inference I 
myself draw from the Report is, that the planters as a body, and naturally, 
are like any 'other class of our fellow-countrymen ; but- that, being within 
the meshes of a false system, in all that concerns that system, they cannot 
but act as the system constrains them. Like all such bodies they com- 
prise m,en of all* temperarnents; but it is and has ever been my convic- 
tion that there are in this body many as good men as any in India ; and 
I sec nothing* in the Report tO the contrary. Mr. Fergusson objects to 
certain views in the Report, as tending to disturb the acknowledged 
principles of the Permanent Settlement, and to give ra/yh/s notions of 
their rights incompatible with that contract between (Government 'and |^e . 
zamindar, 1 conceive that there is here some of that misapprehension 
of the nature of the Permanent Settlement which is very common. That 
cneasure in no respect differs. from any other Indian revenue settlement, 
except in being permanent, 'instead of for a term of years. It is only a 
settlejnent of the CGovcrnment demand of revenue. It in no way touches 
any rights; interests, or tenures of land, all which it leaves as it found 
them. It is truly described as a contract between (Government and the 
zamindar ; and therefore necessarily it could not affect third parties, 
wbo^e rights, titles,»and interests, indeed, it acknowledges especially, 
and excepts in terms. Mr. Fergusson freely admits that the recent 
crisis mirs't sooner or later have occurred, because planters did not raise 
their prices as other prices rose. He comes thus, I think, in effect, to the 
same practical conclusion that the majority of the Commission and* I 
myself, come tojt namely, that the root of the whole question is the 
struggle to make raiyats grow indigo plant, without paying them the. 
price of it. 

, 94. My high opinion of the manner in which the Commission have 

, . conducted their inquiries, and reported to (Government 

(Joiu-lusiou. . . 

their conclusions, upon this e.xtcnsive and long con- 
troverted subject, has been expressed to the gentlemen who composed 
it, in a separate letter. At a moment of passionate excitement, the 
careful ''impartiality with which^ they conducted their inquiries was 
, admitted on all sides. And though every one will-form his own judgment 
as to their conclusions and recommendations, the cautious, temperate 
and kindly manner in \vliich they.^ave framed their Report, will, I am 
■ sure, be cordially knowlcdged by every one.” 
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I.iivK his two .])rc(.leccss()rs Sir Cecil Beadon stood out prominently 

... . ^ before all others as the oHicer desii^-nate omninin 

Pi-tjvnuiN 

consensu for the Lieutenant-Oovernorshi]) whenever 
' a vacancy should occur in that oHice. He had held all the qualifyiiyef 
appointments, his record was unblemished, he was in the ])riine of 
life. He was born in i8i6, the younu^est son of Richard Beadon, 
P'scjre., and i^rantlson of the Right Reverend Richard Beadon, d. d., 
Bighop of Bath and Wells. II is mother was a sister of the first 
Lord lleytesbuiy. He was educated at P'ton and at Haileybury, ■ 
and at the age of i8 was presented with an aj)pointuient to the 
Bengal ('ivil Service, which had been placed by the Court of Directors' 
at the disposal of T.ord Heytesbury, upon his nomination to the 
post of ( loveriior-Ceneral of India, — a nomination which was shortly 
afterwards cancelled on the return of the Whig Government to olllce. 
lie arrived in India on the 31st December 1836, anti held the follow- 
ing ajipoinlr.ients in the earlier years of his stfl'vice : July 1837, 
Assistant. Patna Division : from August 1837 at Saran : September 
1838, Sujieriniendenl of khas mahals : iSIarch 183^, Joint-Magistrate 
and Dejiutv Collector of Champaran : from August to October 1839, 
Joint-Magistrate and Dejuity Ca)lleclor of Saran, Bihar, Patna, 
and Bhagalpur successively : January 1842, Magffitrate and Col- 
dector of Bhagal})ur : wlien Magistrate of Miirshidabad in 1843 
he was appointed Cnder-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
He was Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 1847, selected 

in 1850 bv Lord Dalhousie to represent Bengal on a Commission 
of in(|uiry into the Indian Postal System. I'his iiujuiry resulted in 
the establishment of a uniform postage in India analogous to the 
luiglish penny jiostage. He was also Secretary to the (iovernment 
of Bengal, 1852 ; Secretary to the Government of India in the Home 
Department, 1854; Foreign Secretary, 1859; Member * of the 
Council of the Governor-Gcnerair* i860; and became Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal in 1862. There is a short account of Sir C. 
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Beaclon’s career in the Dictionary of National !ho.i^ra])li\ . wltidi will 
serve as an introduction to the rest of this Chapter. 

Beadons career was eminently successful up to the last 5 years 

* ihicf Hkotch <if of his service. Three successive Governoi's-General, 

Lioutciiant-Oov- 

ornoi'ship. r,ord Hardin^e, Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning, 

ehtertainctl the hig|jest opinion of his judgment ami ability. In 
1847 Lord Hardinge spoke of Iris appointment as Secretary^ to the 
Board of 'Salt, Customs, and Opium, which was deemeil an in}|)n)})er 
supersession by his seniors, as “ highly adf^intageoiis to the interests 
of the ])ublic service. ' With Lord Dalhousie Beadon carried on a 
confidential and unreserved corresimndence, which was continued 
throughout his government, and ended only with his death. It was 
often said in India at that time that Beadon was the only man in the 
country wh« had any influence over Lord Dalhousie, and^thcre can 
be no (|uestion that in all matters relating to the internal administra- 
tion of the country f.ortl Dalhousie placed the greatest reliance upon 
Beadon's judgment. Loi\l Canning jwmoteil Ih-adon lo the |)(.)si 
of Foreign Secretary, and aftertvards recommemled him for the 
Lieutenant-Governorshij) of Bcngah 

“ During the greater part of the mutiny Beadon was Home Secre- 
tary, and naturally shared much of the unpopularity with which his 
Chief, and the Government generally, were regarded by certain 
classes of the Kni^ish coininunily in Calcutta ^u that ext iied time. 
It was groundlessly alleged that Beatloii under-estimated the gravity 
of the crisis. After having conducted the tlulies of Foreign Secre- 
tary for several years with marked ability, and served for a lime -in 
the Supreme Council, Beadon was placeil in charge of the (hnern- 
ment of Bengal with general approval. An article which appeared 

* a little before that tim6 in the leading Calcutta newspaper full of 
hostile criticism, not only c)f Beadon, but of the Indian Civil Service 
generally, highly praised Beadon's honesty and resolution, but pre- 
dicted for him much unpopularity. 

* “ This prediction was fully verilieJl. The stars in their courses 
appear to have fought against the new Lieutenant-Governor ahpost . 
from the commencement. Mea.sures, unquestionably wise, takeji by 
him after a carefid [)ersonal inspection of the province of Assam, 
in order to improve the condition of the important tea-planting 
industry there established^ were followed by an unexampled depres- 
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sion in the tea industry, and the calamity was charged against Beadon. 
The unsuccessful mission to Bhutan, accompanied by a gross insult 
to the British envoy, and the war which followed, commencing \yith 
a repulse of our troops, were equally discouraging. Last of all came 
the famine in Orissa, with its terrible mortality, extending to some 
other districts in Bengal, and inflicting upon the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
reputation for administrative capacify a blow from which it never 
recovered. Here again circumstances were very much against him, 
His health, seriously im^Saired by a prolonged residence in the 
climate of Bengal, was in so critical a condition, that he was impera- 
tively ordered by his medical advisers to repair to Darjeeling, at a 
time when the Head of the Government would naturally have wished 
either to remain at the capital or to visit the afflicted districts. Beadon, 
at personal risk, returned to Calcutta, when the extent of <he calamity 
became apparent, but after a short stay was compelled by a fresh 
access of his malady to revisit the hills. At that time it would have 
been impossible for him, had he been in the full vigour of health, or 
for any one else, to avert or to alleviate the calamity which had 
settled upon the doomed province. All was done that could have 
been done at that juncture, but it was all too late. Still, there can be 
no doubt that the Lieutenant-Governor’s absence at a hillstatiou at 
that particular juncture, unavoidable though it was, greatly contributed 
to an unfavdurable opinion as to his treatment of the famine, The 
real error dated from an earlier period wheiy at the commencement’ 
of the scarcity which preceded the actual famine, the authorities, as 
well those of the districts concerned as the superintending authorities 
at the capital, the Board of Revenue, and the Lieutenant-Governor, 
failed to discern the exceptional circumstances of the case. A 
personal visit which the Lieutenant-Governor had paid to the province < 
•at an early period of the scarcity failed to impress him with a due 
conception of* the impending calamity; and his favourable view of 
the situation — unduly favourable as the result speedily proved — was 
accepted by the Member of the Government of India upon whom ‘ 
it specially devolved to deal with such matters, and was acquiesced 
In by the Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, who, though 
entertaining jjaisgivings, did not feel justified in overruling his 
Lieutenant. The Report of a Commission of inquiry, afterwards 
' appointed uBder the orders of the Secretary of State, was unfj^yqqr- 
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able to the Lieutenant-Governor, and that unfavourable verdict was 
ratified by the Governor-General in Council in language which> 
having regard to the previous concurrence of the Supreme Govern- * 
ment in the Lieutenant-Governor’s policy was considered by many 
to have been unduly severe. A few months later Beadon, who had 
been created for his previous services a Knight Commander of the 
Star of India, when the order was extended in 1866, left India, his 
brilliarit reputation overshadowed, and his health seriously impaired 
by long residence in a tropical climate and by the anxieties of the 
later years of his official lif^ 

“ While the success of Beadon’s government was thus marred, 
there was much in his general administration deserving of the highest 
praise. The clear judgment, the unflagging industry, the independence 
of character, for which he had been conspicuous in his previous 
posts, were all turned to good account in many matters of great - 
importance to the well-being of Bengal. His endeavour to improve 
the administration of justice by the establishment of C'ourls of Small 
Causes, his development of municipal institutions, his educational 
policy, the careful supervision which he exercised over the revenue 
administration, 'oyer the police and other departments of the public 
service, his efforts to check ghat murders and Kulin polygamy, his 
intolerance of official incompetence and neglect of duty, his discern- 
ing appreciation of m^-it, irrespective of cr.eed, colour, or caste— all 
these things told upon the progress of the province, and proved that; 
notwithstanding his failure in one conspicuous instance, he was an 
earnest, conscientious, and in many respects, extremely able ad- 
ministrator. And in the one instance in which he signally failed, 
the failure is to be attributed to the sanguine temperament which was 
a marked feature in his character,' and which in diflicult conjunctures 
is so often essential to success. A gracious and conciliatory manner, 
and accessibility to all who desired to approach him on business. 
Sir Cecil Beadon possessed in a remarkable degree. The late Lady 
Canning, no mean judge of manners, is said to have remarked that 
the most perfect mannered men she had ever met were Sidney 
Herbert and Cecil Beadon. Beadon survived his return to England 
rather more than 13 years.. He died at Latton, Wi^hire, on i8th 
July 1880, in his sixty -fifth year. He was twice married, first in 1837 
to Harriet, daughter of Major R, H. Sneyd of the Bengal Cavalry : 
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and secondly in i860 to Agnes, daughter of Mr. \y. H, 

He* left several children.” : . j 

In ^hiS : Minute of the 2nd July 1859 Qn the services of officers 
in the mutiny Lord Canning had* thus written of Sir C. Beadon as 
Hon)c Secretary : — The labour of the Secretary of the Homq 
Department, Mr* Cecil Beadon, has been rendered unusually heavy 
and anxious from the very commencement of the mutinies ; much 
work connected with transj)ort by dand and water and with the des- 
patch of the naval brigaMes, beginning with that under the late Sir 
W. Peel, was thrown upon his deparynent, and the efficiency with 
which it was done, although for the most part of a very novel nature, 
has been • most creditable to him. I desire to record my very high 
appreciation of the value of Mr. Beadon *s services.” 

Sir C. Beadon ’s accession to the I^ieutenant-Governorship was 
welcomed by the leading native newspaper of the 
Matfvrjouriial*?^ which .wrote : — “ That Air. Beadon’s past 

training and the eminent ability which he hafj 
dis})layed jn various capacities eminently qualify hint to rule 
Bengal will we think be disputed by none. In one point we believe 
he has an advantage .over his predecessor. Sir John Peter Grant 
was a closet thinker : he had seen little of the people or of the 
country. Although Air.. Beadon has likewise neither seen much of 
the interior, lie still knows Calcutta well, and for many years the 
•man who will know Calcutta thoroughly \yill also know the country 
well. Easy of access and amiable to a degree, Mr. Beadon is very 
popular as a member of society. His free intercourse with both 
Europeans and natives has made him fully acquainted with the 
workings of the society of both classes. There is not a man of 
mark or influence among them whom he does not know ; there is 
not a section of them with whose peculiar opinions and feelings he 
is not acquainted ; there is not a -subject regarding which, if he 
chooses, he cannot obtain the most accurate reports of the opinions 
of the different classes of the community*. This we confess is no 
rare advantage for a ruler of Bengal, and we hope Mr. Beadon wiU 
turn it to good account. 

Like Lor^^lgin, Mr. Beadon enters.office under peculiarly happy 
auspices: the indigo question all but solved, judicial and police 
reform in full swing, public works in rapid strides of improvement, 
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aud a fair share of tinancial justice secured to Bengal. Under such 
circfimstances we confidently hope his reign will prove one of un- 
precedented success.” 

Sir C. Bcadon assumed charge of the Ijeutenant-Governorship 

Subordinate 1 8^2. His Private Secretary was at 

Judicial Service. ^^^st Lt.-Col. H. -R. James, and subsequently Ll.-Col. 

tU Rabah. During the rains he made a long tour to Assam, going 
up to Sibsagar,* Sylhet and Cachar; he spent Februaiy’ 1863 in 
Bihar. His first years of oftlcc were years of normal progress : 
the various measures of gidministration which came before his 
Government will be duly mentioned. For instance, the question 
of reorganising the Subordinate Judicial Service was taken into con- 
sideration. The expediency of revising the salaries of the native 
Judges and of readjusting them on a scale more commensurate with 
the importance and responsibility of their duties, and of the position 
which they ought to hold in society,, had been fully admitted on 
several previous occasions, but the state of the finances had prevent- 
ed anything being done, as every schenie'of improvemenl necessarily 
involved a considerable increase of expenditure. While however 
nothing had been done to* improve die position and status of the 
native Bench, the qualifications both of the native Judges and the 
rijative Bar had been subjected to much severer tests than had pre- 
viously been, required. The claims of tho Subordinate Judicial* 
Service were thus still further strengthened and it became imperative 
oil the Government to deal with the’ question. Sir C,. Beadon con- 
sidered that, fully to meet the requirements of ihe case, no mere 
slight increase in the scale of salaries was necessary. He believed 
that a reform was wanted which would raise the character jnd 
standard of the judicial Service generally by enabling Government 
to recruit its ranks from a higher stratum of native society^ and whicji 
would at the same time have the effect of qualifying the natiyjC 
Judges for. a seat on the bench of the highest Court in the CQuntr}". 
To effect such a reform he proposed a scheme the object of which 
briefly was to amalgamate the whole native Judicial Service and • re- 
divide it into 3 classes, with distinct powers and salaries gtadpated 
\n each class, and from cfkissi to class* from Rs. 200 ug. to -Rs: 1,500 
monthly, ‘abolishing the .native designation .and’ substituting i. thtf 
more intelligible nomenclature of i Subordinate Judges of ;thj; fSjt, 
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2nd, and 3rd cjass^ The cost of the service, as constituted, amounted 
to Rs. 7,.! 8, 200; the cost of it, as proposed to be constituted, 
amoui^ed to Rs. 11,28,000 per annum. The proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. As there was likely to be some 
delay in disposing of the general^ question, Sir Cecil Beadon subse- 
quently requested that that portion of it which provided that no judicial 
officer should receive a lower salary than Rs. 2*00 should at once 
be sanctioned. After the close of 1862-3, the Government of India 
gave partial effect to this recommendation, by raising the salaries 
of the Munsifs to Rs. 200 and 1 50 in the 1 st and 2nd classes res- 
pectively. The Secretary of State eventually sanctioned a general 
increase of pay to the uncovenanted Judges of the Civil Courts in 
Bengal, the Principal Sadar Amins were divided into 2 grades with 
pay at Rs. 800/ and Rs. 600/, and the Sadar Amins and IVtunsifs 
into 3 grades at Rs. 400/, 300/, and 250/. By a subsequent Act, 
XVI of 1868, the office of Sadar Amin was abolished, and the new 
nomenclature of Subordinate Judge V adopted. In 1862 Govern- 
ment had occasion to appoint a Principal Sadar Amin mA 
Cause Court Judge to be additional Judges, temporarily, under the 
Statute 24 and 25 Vic. c. 64, in the absence of qualified Civilians. 

On the 6ih August 1861 a Statute was passed (24 and 25 Vic. c, 
Hi(fh (;ourt oHtab. empowering the Crown to establish, by Letters 

. Patent, a High Court at Calcutta. The Supreme 

Court (established by the Regulating Act 1772-73) and the Sadar 
-Courts established by Warren Hastings, viz., the Sadar Diwdni 
Adalat, or principal court of civil justice, and the Sadar Nizaniat 
Adatat or appellate court of criminal jurisdiction, were at the same 
tiq^e abolished. The High Court exercises the powers and authori- 
ties of the abolished courts, i. e;, jurisdiction original and appellate, 
civil and criminal, admiralty, testamentary and intestate, insolvent and 
matrimonial. Its ordinary original jurisdiction is confined to the 
Tresidency town, thus preserving a distinction which dates from the 
Charter of 1726. By its extraordinary original jurisdiction and its 
appellate jurisdiction, it controls all the other Courts of justice, 
both civil and criminal, within the limits defined by the Letters 
Patent, whichjssued on 14th ^fay 1862.; the Calcutta High Coujt 
'commenced to sit on ist July 1862. The first Chief Justice and 
12 Puisne Judges were named in the Letters Patent. On the 28th 
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December 1865 fresh Letters Patent issued, and further provision 
was made respecting the jurisdiction of the High Court, The High 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and as many Judges not exceeding 
1 5 as Her Majesty may think fit to appoint. A list of the Chief 
Justices and Puisne Judges of the old Supreme Court and Sadar 
Court since 1854, and of the High Court since its establishment, will 
be found' in an Appendix. The foundations 0/ the High Court build- 
ing, between Government House and Chandpal ghat, were commenced 
in March 1864, and its* completion was expected to take 4 yeajs ; it 
was occupied by the Court in May 1872. 

The Bill ^^for appointing Municipal Commissioners ^or the town'. 
C'licutfci MmnVi- ^ Calcutta and for levying rates and taxes in that 
town was read in Council and referred to a Select 
Committee on the 3rd May 1862. A curious and unlooked for re- 
sult ensued. On the 3rd January 1863 the Select Committee recom- 
mended the withdrawal of the Bill, (and of a concomitant Bill for the 
conservancy and improvement of the town), being agreed that not only 
would the scheme proposed be utterly impracticable and unsatisfac- 
tory but that it would be almost im))0ssible to i)rovide lit machinerv 
to carry it out. Sir A. Eden (then Secretary) thereupq^i brought 
in a totally different measure. Its general principle was to vest in 
the I usticcs of Calcutta, asjcpresentatives of the ratepayers, a gene- 
ral. control over the government of the town, leaving the executive 
administration in the hands of a single officer responsible to the 
Justices. Under .such an arrangement, if it should turn out that any 
work was not carried on in a proper manner, there would be no diffi- 
culty in fixing the responsibility, and any evil or error could very 
soon be rectified. It was clear that all responsibility which was 
divided must be unreal and impossible to enforce.” Accordingly, 
after the usual stages and discussion in the Legislative Council, the 
Calcutta Municipality was remodelled by‘ Act VI (B.C.) of 1863, in* 
supersession of the Acts XIV, XXV, and XXVIII of 1856.* The 
new law vested the municipal Government of the town in a Corpora- 
tion consisting of all the Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, and all the Justices of the Peace for the Town, with a 
salaried Chairiiian to be appointed loy Government. All executive 
authority was vested in the Chairman, but the Justices (all of them 
appointed by the Lieutcnant-Governor> and many of them natives) 
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received a large measure of financial control^ both in regard to taxa- 
tion and administration. The funds to be raised by the Corporation, 
by municipal rates and taxes, were to be administered under a system 
of account and- audit ; annual Budget estimates of income and ex- 
penditure were to be submitted to the Justices by the Chairman. 
The Corporation (witl\ the sanction of Governnient) was empowered 
to carry out a system of drainage and of water-supply, and to con- 
struct wharves upon the banks of any river or canal within the town, 
on auj^ such property becoming vested in them. For works of per- 
manent utility the Corporation (with the sanction of Government) w^as 
authorised l(^ raise money by debentures on the security of the rates. 
Provisions for conservancy &c. were included. 'Fhe measure was 
regarded as the first important step towards Self-Government in local 
administration in Bengal. The Justices, who represented all classes 
of the community, indicated a cordial desire to co-operate with Gov- 
ernment in giving effect to the Act. In anticipation, it may be men- 
tioned that, in course of time, out of about 129 qualified persons j 
only about 25 took an active part in municipal affairs. Subsequently 
the British Indian Association complained that the number of native 
Justices w^s only ^ of the number of working European Justices. 
Practically the native Justices formed ‘about t of those present at 
the meetings, as many of the European Justices were always absent 
and could not attend. As a grievance was felt, it was enacted. by 
an amending law that the resident Justices for Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa should no longer be ex-^icio members of the Municipal 
Corporation, but that only such of them as might be from time to 
time specially nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor should be 
members. 

'rhe insanitary state of Calcutta attracted attention in other 
. luHumtory State ’quarters sooii after thc passing of the Act of 1863. 
of the Town. March 1864 Mr. (afterwards Sir) John 

Strachey wrote thus, as President of the Sanitary Commission for 
Bengal : — 

. “‘For many years past the sanitary condition of Calcutta has been 
a constant subject of complaint, and this condition has probably never 
been much worse than it is at the present time. The state even of the 
southern division of the town, which contains the fine houses of the 
principal European inhabitants is often most offensive and objectionable, 
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while with regard, to the northern or native division of Calcutta, which 
contains some hundred thousand people, it is no hgure of speech, but 
the simple truth, to say that no language can adequately describe its 
abominations. In the hithiest quarters of the hlthiest towns that I have 
seen in other parts of India, or in other countries, 1 have never seen any 
thing which can be for a moment compared with the filthiness of 
Calcutta. This is true, not merely of the inferior portions of the town, 
or of the bye-ways and places inhabited by the poorer classes, but it U 
true of the principal thoroughfares and of the quarters filled with the 
houses of the richest and most influential portion of the native commu- 
nity. If a plain unvarnished description of the streets of the northern 
division of Calcutta, bordered by their horrible open drains, in which 
almost all the fifth of the city stagnates and putrifies, wore given to the 
people of England, I ^believe that they would consider the account 
altogether incredible. 

“The condition of the river upon the banks of which Calcutta stands 
is as abominable as that of the city itself. ‘ I need only mention one fact 
regarding it. More than 5,000 human corpses have been*every year 
thrown from Calcutta into the river which supplies the greater part of 
the inhabitants -with water for all domestic purposes, and which for 
several miles is covered with shipping as thickly as almost any river 
ill the world.* Fifteen hundred corpses have actually been thrown into 
the river in one year from the Government hospitals alone. 'Fhat such 
things should be true seems really to be hardly credible. 

. “ I am aware tlijft measures have now been taken by the Government 
of Bengal for putting a stop to this shameful practice, but they have 
only been taken during the last few days, and I have referred to it here 
because it serves as a good index to the state of things which has 
hitherto existed, (jf the many other ways in which the water of the 
river is polluted it is not necessary now to speak. 

“ It is not my wish to attempt to describe in detail the condition of 
Calcutta. To all who are here upon the spot the fi\cts are notorious. 
The’ slate of the Cipiial of British India, one of the greatest and -weal- 
thiest cities in the world, is a scandal and a disgrace to a civilized 
Government. The questions that arc involved are not mere questions 
of ordinary sanitary intprovement, such as those which commonly arise 
in other cities and in other countries. The condition of this city is such 
that it is literally unfit for the habitation of civilized men. Even if we 
put aside all questions of public health, and look on the matter as one- of 
common decency, or as one of good Government, the state of Calcutta 
is disgraceful to the last degree. 

^‘jt cannot be tott prominently stated that the condition of Calcutta 
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is not the normal condition of [ndia*'* T have seen tli** most impor- 
tant towns of the N. W. Province and of the Central 

Provinces. Their sanitary state is cloiiouess often in many respects 
most objectionable, but in comparison with Calcutta they are really 
almost faultless. There is no apparent reason why the difficulty of 
keeping Calcutta in at least a tolerable state of cleanliness should be 
greater than that experienced in other Indian cities. It is trife that 
Calcutta is larger, but on the other hand it is incomparably richer, and 
it possesses greater natural facilities for carrying out a proper system 
of conservancy than any which exist in the cities. of Northern India. 
Even, however, if it should be considered that the difficulties of cleaning 
Calcutta are j^reater, there is certainly no necessity that there should be 
^such an extraovdinary difference as that which actually exists. 

“It is often said that nothing effectual can begone tor the purification 
of Calcutta until the great system of drainage now in progress is brought 
into operation. In reply to this it appears to me quite sufficient to point 
to the fact that the cities -of northern .India are kept in a- state of at 
least tolerable cleanliness, and free from all, especially disgusting, 
nuisances, without any such system of scientific drainage. What is 
possible there is, beyond the slightest doubt, possible here also:” 

Sir John Strachey urged that the municipality did not possess 
the necessary power to enforce sanitation and suggested that it, 
as the -body responsible to the public and to Government for ^the 
proper administration of the city, should be vested with full authority 
over the police. '^Thc municipality should rule the police, not 
the police the municipality,” He advocated also the combination 
of the two offices of Chairman of the Jastices and Commissioner 
of Police, and that the Chairman should be invested with magisterial 
and other powers. Sir C. Beadon expressed his thanks for 
this Miriute and took action on it : and in a few months the 
Chairman of the Justices was appointed to be Commissioner of 
Police. Sir C. Beadon also carried a measure through the Governor 
Generals’ Legislative Council ^Act XXI of 1864) to enable the 
Calcutta Magistrates (i) to deal summarily with offences against 
Chapter XTV of the Penal Code, (2) to inflict minor punishments, 
and (3) to prevent injury to human life, health and safety, and deal 
generally with local nuisances. 

•Progress was made in the organisation of the new police in the 
^ Patna, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Burdwan 

Divisions. The distinctive feature of the new sys* 
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tern consisted in the detailed management of the police of each 
district being vested in the District Superintendent and not as 
previously in the Magistrate, who was l^ft no authority to interfere 
in ^ the internal organisation and discipline of the force, but he was 
still to be responsible for the general police administration of the 
district, (the District Superintendent was to be in effect an aid to the 
Magistrate for the superintendence of the police in the district). 
Rules were framed by Government to define the powers of the police 
ofliceis in their several grades, explain the manner of communication 
between the Magistrate and police, and recapitulate all the necessary 
instructions for the forking of the force. The military police were 
gradually disbanded and absorbed into the civil pcJticQ, their* reten- 
tion having been allowed only as a teinpojrary arrangement until 
the civil polige were completely organised. Various considerations, 
chiefly arising from changes in the law and the constitutiQn of the 
policQ, led to the conclusion that the dacoi/y department shorfld no 
longer be maintained. While its abolition in Bengal was under 
contemplation, the separate office in Bihar, which had not realised 
expectations, was terminated. The whole department was abolished 
in 1863*64, and absorbed into the new police by the creation of a 
spe^al detective force. 

In October 1861 ^ord C'anning's (io'ernment published a Reso- 
lution regarding the sale of waste lands in fee 

'I’ho Wiisto . , c ^ 1 

Lands policy and Simple and the redemption of land revenue. An 

the rules of 18 r» 2 . -i j i i 

idea prevailed that there wouUl be a great influx of 
enterprising capitalists who would develop the resources of the land. 
The proposals of Government were 10 the effect that all unoccupied 
waste lands throughout British India should be sold to any buyers 
at a fixed price of Rs. 2/8 per acre for uncleared, and double that 
rate per* acre for cleared, lands. Within 30 days afiftr an intending 
purchaser had put in his application any one claiming the property 
applied for might assert his right to it : if however that period of 30 
days elapsed withou^any claim being advanced the property was to be 
allotted to the applicant, whose absolute possession was not thereafter 
to be disturbed, even if a right of property in the land so*allotted should 
be established. Compensation might be awarded to any one proving 
a title to the land within a year of the sale ; but the* original possessor 
was not allowed to have any claim for the restoration of the land. 
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In August 1862, after lengthy despatches between the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India, rules for the sale of unassess- 
cd waste lands and for the redemption of the revenue of such lands 
already granted for a term of years, were issued by Sir C. ‘Beadpn. 
The principal rules ran as follows : — ; i 

“ All unassessed waste lands in which no right or proprietorship or 
exclusive occupancy is known to exist, or to have existed and to be 
capable of revival, are avilable for purchase lindier these rules, unless 
specially reserved under rule 2j. 

“No greater quantity of land than 3000 acres shall bei sold in one lot 
except with the express sanction of the Qove^j^ment. If for special 
reasons; in particular localities, a lower maxinrum area than 3090 .acres 
Should be determined upon, it will be duly notified hei^eafter. 

“ Every lot shall be cV>mpact and shall include no more than one 
tract of land in a ring fence ; and when the land touches a public road 
or a navigable river the length of the road or river frontage shall not 
exceed >^*the depth of the lot. No lot will be sold unless it has been 
previously surveyed and demarcated or until it shall have been surveyed 
and demarcated in consequenc^e of an application f6r purchase. The 
survey.need only be in sufficient detail to ensure the ready identificatipn 
of the boundaries of the lot and to Ascertain its gross area. If on com.- 
pletion of the survey it shall appear that the area of the lot allied 
for exceeds the prescribed maximum, the excess shall be excluded.” . 


tion. 


The demand for labour in Assam, Cachar, and Sylhet having 
been met by the river transport of native labourers 
to those districts from Bengal, and certain evils, c.g., 
fearful mortality, having manifested themselves in connection there- 
with, Act III (B. C.) of 1863 was, after inquiry by a Committee 
of .experts, passed to secure the proper treatment of these persons in 
transit, and .the full comprehension by them of the nature of their* 
contract. Th^provisions of this Act were such that labourers pro- 
ceeding to those districts had at several stages to be brought under 
the observation of officers of Government. Persons contracting* to 
supply labourers, and those who acted as r^ruiters for engaging 
them, were required to be . licensed by Superintendents of lab<S)!ur 
transport, who, as well as Medical Inspectors of labourers, were to be 
appointed by Government. Contractors \yere directed to maintain, 
under the inspection of these officers, depots for ' the rece])tibn of . 
labourers, who, on making their engagements with recruiters, were 
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iiequired to appear with them before a Magistrate, .or, if in Calcutta, 
before a Superintendent. The- terms of the engagement were to, be 
•explained, and the names of the labourers to be registered, by afi 
officer ; and they were to be forwarded to a depot, where they were 
to be .examined by a Medical Inspector.. A contract had to be signed 
by each labourer, and by some one on behalf of his employer, in the 
presence of the Superintendent, by whom it was to be explained^; 
and an abstract of it had to be registered, and a copy sent to the 
Magistrate of the district where the service was to be performed. 
Contracts for a longer period of service than* 5 years were prohibited. 
BiTOvision was made for tlje licensing and victualling of steamers and 
boats carrying parties of labourers and for each party being ac» 
companied by a certain proportion of females. The labourers wer* 
to be landed under the supervision of the local Magistrate, assisted 
if nec.essary by the Medical Officer of the nearest station. The 
Magistrate was required to report their arrival, and to make arrange- 
ments, it uecesisary, for forw:arding them to the place oi their des- 
tination. . . 

This Act regulated the nTtinner of engaging and contracting with 
labourers for the Assam districts and their passage and transport 
.thereto, but had no effect from the moment the labourers arrived at 
their destinations. It was found that the interference of Government 
was necessary, the case of Colonial Emigration, so long as the. 
contract existed, such interference being required both in the interests 
of the employer ancF the labourer. 'I'he employer complained that 
he imported labourers at a' very great expense, and' that, as soon as 
they arrived, they refused to work, or left his service ; that the punish- 
ment for desertion was slight, and carried with it a release from a}I 
engagements., and that, therefore, the labourer willingly incurred the 
liability to punishment in the hope of being set fre# from his con- 
•tract. The labourer, on the other hand, declared that he was not 
paid at the rate which he expected to receive when he agreed to go to 
those districts ; that,^ when there, he was ill-used and neglected ; 
and he therefore considered Irimsclf free from all liability under his 
; contract. .. 

. An Act, VI (B. C.) of 1865, was .accordingly passed to* provide 
ibr securing to. the. labourer, by the contract^ a certain 'minimum 
raonlhlj} rate, of ..Avages; for the appointment of Protectors qf 
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Labourers^ and of Inspectors ; and for the payment of salaries and 
the maintenance of establishments by means of a rate for each 
labourer calculated upon the average number of labourers on each 
estate; for the punishment of the labourer if he refused or neglect- 
ed work ; for the provision of sufficient hospital accommodation 
and medicines ; for the • periodical inspection of the estates by the 
Protectors, and the submission of inspection- reports to Go\’ern- 
ment. Jt also provided for the apprehension and punishment 
of deserters and the investigation of complaints, the cancelment of 
contracts under certain circumstances, and the release therefrom by 
purchase on payment of a sum of money (;quivalent to the minimum 
rate of wages for 2 years, or, if the term of engagement had less 
than 2 years to run, of a sum equivalent to such rate for the iinex- 
pired term. 

One of the most important administrative changes of the )ear 
Abandonment of 1 862-3 was the abandonment by Government of its 
by 'Government. Salt Manufacture and its final disconnection with the 
so-called monopoly. 1'he strong prejudice which the fieople of 
India had previously maintained agaiifkt the Liverpool boiled salt 
had rapidly disappeared before the low prices at which, owing to the 
cheapness of freights and to the want of other cargoes, English 
salt had lately been available in the Calcutta markets. Simultane- 
ously with this tendency to increased cheapness in English salt, the 
manufacture of Government salt showed a constant tendency to 
become more expensive; and at th6 comme*ncemenl of 1862-63 
Liverpool salt had, in consequence, complete possession of the 
market. It was pointed out at the same time that, so long as Gov- 
ernment salt was sold at cost price, in addition to a fixed duty which 
was the same for all descriptions of salt, the Government would be 
in no degree pecuniarily interested in their manufactured salt being 
consumed in preference to that exported from Liverpool, while, on 
the other hand, it was obviously for the benefit of the community 
that the cheapest salt should be also the most widely consumed. 
These considerations all tended to the conclusion that Government 
might ultimately dissolve its connection with the salt manufacturer; 
but, in regard to the possibly temporary nature of the causes which 
led to the unprecedently low prices of Liverpool salt, and on the 
Pther hand to the obligations which Government had by engaging 
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in the manufacture incurred of providing a sufficient supply of salt 
to meet all contingencies, it was considered expedient not to retire 
too suddenly from the manufacture, but greatly to contract it, and, 
while ensuring a supply equal to the sal*es of the past year, to allow 
the foreign salt trade every facility for establishing itself on a firm 
and permanent basis. 

With this object, in view, in deciding upon the course to be 
adopted in the manufacturing season of 1862-63, it was determined 
that the Chittagong salt agency should be closed ; the Ilooghly and 
Tamluk agencies were united under one officer ; the manufacture of 
karkach or solar evaporated salt was stopped ; and of boiled salt 
the manufacture was limited to 9,00,000 niaunds. Rules were at the 
same time drawn up to enable private persons to continue the manu- 
facture, should they wish to do so, under the exxise system, and to 
transfer to them such portions of the salt agency lands no longer 
required by Government as might be applied for. The manufacture 
of the season was ordered to be closed as speedily as possible, and 
it was announced that it would not be reopened in the current year. 
Government thus definitely abandoned a system which, from its 
first establishment by Lord Clive, in the shape of a pure monopoly, 
had lasted with various modifications almost a century ; and the goal 
which the Parliamentary Committee of 1836 distinctly pointed out 
as the final object f)f the ])rinciple they laid down in determining the 
system under which (iovernment salt was to be priced, viz , the 
ultimate displacement of the Government manufacture by impoiteji 
salt, had after 27 years been fully attained. 

In the cold weather of. 1862-3 active operations were continued 
against the Khasia rebels, as they had failed to 

Khasiu rebels. ‘ ^ % c ^ 

understand the pacific measures adopted for the 
settlement of the country. The rebels were altogether unable to 
make head against the force brought to bear on them : on llie 25th 
December the chief leader and instigator of the rebellion was cap- 
tured. before the end of March the Commissioner reported the 
rising to be at an end. Measures were taken for the introduction 
of civilization and order among the Khasias. Inter alia, the supe- 
riority of Shillong over Cherrapunji as the chief civil station of the 
Khasia and Jaintia hills was recognised, and it was adopted as the 
sanitarium and military station of Assam, 
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On the Assam frontier, friendly relations \vefe established with 
the Abors ; measures were taken with the Angami 

Frontier trilwH. . o 

Nagas, to prevent the recurrence of outrages on 
British subjects : the Chittagong Hill Tracts were being brought 
into order by the newly appointed Superintendent : but the Howlong 
and Syjhbo tribes of Kukis still held aloof ; rejecting all overtures 
towards amity, they looked on the presents o^ered by the Superin- 
tendent as magic gifts intended to bewitch them, and- requiring to be 
aired in the win<l before they could be safely accepted. No depen- 
dence could be placed on the good faith of the sav^ages generally » 
and after all Government had to depend for the preservation of peace 
chiefly on the. maintenance of an eiheient line of semi-military posts 
on the frontier. The Shindus of the trans-frontier raided and mas- 


sacred unoffending villagers and wood-cutters : while the Kukis 
refused to release Bwtish subjects whom they were said ‘to hold 
captive : at the same time the existence of a trade for supplying the 
Kukis with arms and ammunition came to light. A survey of the 
hill country between the plains and the frontier tribes was com- 
pleted and Sir C. Bea Ion authorised the immediate con^ruction 8f 
roads, to connect the military posts and afford means of general 
communication. 

In 1863-4 the Nagas raided on Cachar, but the Kukis made no 
attempts on the villages of the Chittagong frontier: negotiations 
were entered into with a Kuki chief named Sukpoilal, to induce him 
to release a number (»f British subjects .from captivity. In subse- 
quent years there was continual trouble, or fear of trouble, with the 
frontier tribes. At one time it was caused by the Nagas, at another 
by the Shindus, the Kukis for the most part remaining quiet : the 
police posts were strengthened, and attempts renewed to recover the 
captives. Before undertaking an expedition into the unexplored 
jungles inhabited by the Lushais, efforts were made from both the 
Cachar and Chittagong -sides to obtain some knowledge of the geo- 
graphy of the region. 

Vernacular Education - received a fresh imp.etus from Sir C. 
voniacuifir Kdii- Normal schools were established at 

• Burdwan, Krishnagar and Jessore, for the purpose 
of training masters for ejementary village schools*, under the scheme 
for Vernacular Education originally devised by Sir J. P. Grant, This 
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scheme had received several important modifications, as experience 
had been gained : its general object was the improvement of the 
indigenous schools of the country by the offer of money rewards to 
the The ])Ian consisted of the villages, where there were 

pa/^.sa /as, sending lheii\^»-/// 7 L or some suitable person, to llie train- 
ing school, with a monthly stipend, under reciprocal agreement that 
the pathsala and their nominee should work together after the course 
of training. 'Fhe normal schools were easily filleil. 

d'he vSecretary of Slate in July 1864, reviewing the reports of the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal for the 3 years 1 860-1 if) 
1862-63 wrote : 

“The least effective part of the operations of the educational depart- 
ment in Bengal has always been that which relates to the elenicniary 
education of the people. In the so-called “Vernacular'’ schools an in- 
significant number only received Instruction, and it has been tlie opinif)n* 
of many of those who took the warmest interest in the subject that the 
improvement of existing indigenous schools was the most likely means 
of extending to the people generally the opportunity of receiving an 
education directed to their station and circumstances* The circle system, 
founded on this basis and introduced into Bengal by Mr. Woodrow, 
seems to have ^•oducxd some effect ; but the measure which ])romises 
to be most effective is that which has been in operation for the last 3 
years, under which masters arc trained for indigenous st'hools in normal 
establishments expressly provided for them, and a small stipend is 
added by (lovernment to the salaries of all those masters who successfully 
pass their examination when they are placeil in charge of their schof)ls. 1 
have perused with much interest the report of Babu Bhiideb Mukerji the 
Inspector specially appointed to superintend the working of this system.” 

In connection with pAlucation it may he mentioned that in 1863-4 
Sir C. Beadoii induced the Government of India to sanction, as a 
Government Iiistilution, under a Principal the Iiuluslrial school of 
Arts which had been founded in 1854 by a nnmher of gentlemen 
designated ‘ the Society for the promotion of Tudnstrial Art," as the 
school hatl become j)ractically depeiuleiit on (Government. 'Fhe 
objects of the school were to introiluce among the natives an iin])r()ved 
ta.ste and an appreciation of the true principles of Art, in matters 
both of decoration and utility, and to sujiply Draftsmen, Designers, 
Engineers, Modellers, IaLhograj)hers, Engravers Ax., to meet the 
demand for them in this country. 


19 
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The railways in Bengal reached a stage of completion about this 
time. At the end of 1861-2, 379 miles of the Kast 
Railways. Indian Railway were open to Monghyr (with brandies) : 

on the 5th January 1863 the Viceroy officially opened the extension 
to Rajghat, opposite Benares. A direct line from Raniganj to 
Lakhisarai was under consideration. On the 1 5th November 1862 
the Eastern Bengal line was opened through to Kushtia for general 
traffic, and the Calcutta and South . Eastern Tdne to Canning Town 


was opened on the 15th May 1863. 

A very fatal epidemic ' had of late years shown itself in some of 
The fever epi- ' villages of the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, 
but the steps taken to afford relief, viz., the appoint- 
ment of native doctors and the gratuitous distribution of medicine, 
failed to check its jirogress. 'rewards'* tiie close of 1862 a special 
'officer, Dr. J. Elliot was deputed to visit the affected districts, lie 
traced the progress of the disease, from the Jessore and Nadia districts 
to Hooghly, Barasat and Burdwan, and explained the various j)redis- 
posing causes ^Yhiph enabled an ordinary epidemic fever to become 
a scourge, less virulent but in its effects not less desolating than 
cholera. The disease was described as differing only in its intensity 
from the ordinary form of malarious fever, *“bemg of a more 
congestive character than the ordinary intermittent, but |)rescnling all 
the grades of severity between the remittent and intermittent types," 
and its excessive virulence in these districts was attributed solely to 
villages being undrained, .houses unvcnlilaled, tanks uncleaned and 
overgrown with noxious weeds, and to the tangled growth of jungle 
and rank vegetation with which the Bengali loves to surround and to 
obscure his dwelfing. 


The mortality from the epidemic fever arising from this sanitary 
neglect had in some villages amounted^to 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion; and, in the presence of this constantly recurring visitation the 
remnant who had escai)ed immediate death lingered on in a state of 
apathy and despair, unable to help themselves, and destined, unless 
vigorous external aid was afforded them, to fall certain victims to the 
fever which had already nearly depopulated the neighbourhood. 
Government at once proceeded to carry out the remedial measures 
proposed by Dr. Elliot, namely, the removal of superabundant and 
useless trees, shrubs, bamboo clumps, and plantain groves, from the 
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immediate vicinity of houses; the pruning and thinning of trees; the 
removni of trees and bamboos from the sides of tanks ; tlie uprooting 
and burning of low bushy jungle, vegetation, and rank grass; the 
deepening and cleaning of the larger tanks, and the filling-in of all 
useless tanks, water-courses, and other excavations in the neighbour- 
hood of houses; - the appropriation of particular tanks exx'lusively for 
the supply of drinking water ; the construction of a few drains and 
paths in each village ; and the proper ordering of burial-grounds 
and burning-^^^//j. This is one ot the first notices of the so-called 
“Burdwan” fever which recurred again several years after this date, 
and will be mentioned in due course. It not only carried off its 
victims in large numbers, but the health of the whole population 
appeared to be deteriorated thereby. The sanguine hopes that were 
entertained in 1862-3 of the measures adopted were never realized. 
The fever was, generally speaking, an unusual phase of the malarial 
fever from which Lower Bengal is never free. The efforts of Gov- 
ernment to mitigate its ravages were to some extent successful : after 
a time it appeared to die away of itself. But in 1863-4 this.epidemic 
fever again appeared. I'he sanitary measures ordered had, wherever 
carried out witjj tolerable efticicncy, greatly mitigated the intensity of 
the scourge, but they failed generally through the want of willing co- 
operation on the pait of the people and their zamifK/arx, and this 
again was owing to their inability to understand that a -comparatively 
new visitation like the epidemic could be in any way connected with 
the unwholesome state of the villages, wbicli was assuredly no 
new thing. A special Commission drew uj) a Report on the 
subject, containing a full ami complete account of the nature, 
history, and j)robable causes of the tlisease, and offering some 
valuable suggestions for dealing with it. 'The epidemic was 
described as a congestive remittent fever, running its course to a 
fatal termination, usually with great rapidity and, where not at 
once fatal, leaving the patient so shattered as to be generally unable 
to resist a recurrence of the attack. So fatal was it that no 
less than 30 per cent, of the whole population of the affected area 
were carried off by it. The Commission came to the conclusion 
that the miasma, which was the immediate cause of the disease, was 
the result of the great dampness of the earth’s surface, and that this 
damp had been intensified to an unusual degree of late years owing 
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to the fact that there had been a o^radual fillinp: up of the his by the 
deposit brought in from rivers, and that tl>is again had been supple- 
mented by a gradual, but continuous, rise in the level of the river- 
bed itself, thus causing a general derangement of levels so as seri- 
ously to affect the natural drainage of the country. The remedies 
proposed were— an improved system of drainage lliroiighout the 
country, the burning of weeds, dried grass, and jungle in the 
villages, especially at night time ; the fillin^g-up uf the small 
and filthy holes and clearing of the larger pools and tanks in the 
villages ; and the removal of low brushwood and the thick accu- 
mulations of fallen leaves and branches. It was jiroposed that 
steps should be taken tor a supply of pure drinking water, by re- 
serving certain tanks under the charge of the police for drinking 
water only, and by the erection, if possible, of public filters. The 
(’ommission insisted very strongly on the necessity of stringent 
measures being taken in all larger villages for the proper dispo.sal 
of dead bodies. Tliey condemned the practices of uneducated 
medicine-vendors who went about the villages making money out 
of the ignorance of the people by the sale of drugs of the nature of 
which they equally were ignorant, and suggesled the^ registration of 
qualified practitioners. It is on record that “ the ejiidemic fever 
disappeared entirely after the cyclone of 1 864, and there was no 
return of it in 1865 to attract attention.” Hut it reappeared in 1866 
and 1867. 

'I’he most important legislation of the year 1864 was Act HI 
Mimi- Municipal improvement Act, 

cipaiitiLs. (which was again amended in 1867). 'Fhe previous 

Act, XXVI of 1850, had failed because few towns in Bengal made 
the necessary application for its extension thereto, and because the 
powers in it were insufficient to enforce sanitary rules. Act III was 
intended mainly for large towns, but it enabled Government to 
establish a municipal system by appointing Municijial Commissioners 
for any town, station or suburb not within Calcutta, including if 
necessary adjacent tracts of country, without application from the 
inhabitants. Not less than 7 of the inhabitants, to be nominated 
by Government, together with the Commissioner of the Division, 
the District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and the Kxe- 
cutive Engineer, all ex-officio^ were to be Municipal Commissioners, 
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carriages, carts, horses, trades, &c. ; it also authorized works of 
iniproveinent and the borrowing of money for permanent works of 
|>ublic utility. The Commissioners were to provide the whole cost 
(;f the p()licc, besides attending to communications and conservancy. 
Thev generally received from Government the proceeds of ferries, lolls 
and pounds, on condition of managing them. The Act was applied 
l(j several towns forthwith, and to others in subsequent years. 

'riie G(jvernment of India having directed that the productions of 
tlie Native Press should be carefully examined, that 

'Pliu X.itiV'* PruHs'. 

all matters of political importance contained in them 
might at once be brought to the notice of Government, and materials 
be at the same time collected for an annual report on the Native 
Press, the Taeuteiiant-Governor entrusted the duty of examining and 
rej)orting on all native periodicals, &c.. published in Bengal to the 
Revd. J. Robinson, Bengali 'Pranslaior to Government, who was also 
directed to })repare and submit an annual Report on the operation 
of the system. The Rei)orts submitted by Mr. Robinson dealt only 
with papers published in the native languages, all papers written by 
natives in the English language being examined by the Secretaries. 
Copies of Mr, RobinsoiPs weekly abstracts were forwarded regularly 
to the Ciovernmenl of India and to the Secretary of State, and 
inquiry was freipiently made as to the truth, of the statements pub- 
lished by these papers. 

ddie Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain having applied for 
assistance in rendering a knowledge of the current 
Libr.iry. literature of India available to scholars in Europe, 
the Secretary of State directed that a catalogue of the works already 
published in India should be prepared and an annual Return of all 
new books and pamphlets furnished. The work, which had been 
partly done by the Rev. I . Long, was continued by Mr. Robinson. 
As a part of the general scheme, a Bengali Library, to contain all the 
most important and interesting books published in the vernacular, was 
established by Government and located in the Bengal Secretariat. 

Sir C. Beadon proposed and matured in 1862-3 a scheme for 


Affiiculturjil Ex- 
lubitiun. 


holding a public Agricultural Exhibition on the 
ground adjoining Belvedere, with a view to promote 
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an improved system of agriculture throughout the country, and more 
especially to enlist the interests of the zamindars in it. It was to be 
conducted under the general direction of Government with the 
assistance and co-operation of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India. Its immediate object was to bring together, from 
all parts of the country, for the purposes of show, competition, and 
eventual sale, cattle and other live stock, agricultural implements 
and machinery, and all kinds of produce. It was anticipated that 
the show would be i^lf-supporting, and that the expense of it would 
be covered by the sale of admission tickets to the public. The 
funds required at the outset were advanced by Government, 

To carry out the details of the Exhibition, arrange preliminaries, 
and communicate with intending exhibitors, a provisional Committee 
was appointed, coniposed partly of members of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of India, and partly of Government officers 
and others interested. The Commissioners of Divisions were direct- 
ed to appoint Local Committees in each district, to explain the 
objects of, and the benefits expected to result from, such an exhibi- 
tion to the landholders, and endeavour to obtain their co-operation 
and assistance. Ample time was given to exhibitors to prepare for 
the occasion. It was intended, if the Exhibition realized the expecta- 
tions of the Lieutenant-Governor, to repeat it annually, cither at 
Calcutta, or elsewhere within Bengal. 

The Exhibition' was opened at Alipore on the i8th January 1864 
by Sir John Lawrence ; it was his first public appearance as Viceroy: 
he spoke of the backwardness of Indian Agriculture, and of the 
desirability of encouraging it by such means as Exhibitions. The 
.Vlipore I^xhibition remained open for a fortnight. The articles 
exhibited were arranged in 3 great classes, viz., (i) live stock, 
(2) rnacliinery and implements, and (3) produce. The general in- 
terest taken in the Exhibition was evinced by the numerous contri- 
butions received from all parts of Bengal and from many other 
places in India, as well as by the great concourse of all classes, 
European and native, who assembled on the occasion. The number 
of admission tickets sold was 42,348, including season-tickets, the 
holders of which must have visited the yard more than once. On 
the last day the public were admitted free of charge, and the number 
who passed the entrance gates was 26 ,419. It was calculated that 
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not less than 70,000 people visited the P2xhibition during the fort- 
night that it remained open. Considering the novelty of the under- 
taking, the vague and mistaken impressions that prevailed as to its 
nature and objects, and the little attention previously paid to the 
improvements of stock, the show of horses, cattle, sheep, and poultry 
was creditable. A great variety of ^produce, chiefly grain and pulse, 
leas, and fibres was exhibited ; and the native implements from 
Burma attracted much attention. But by far the most interesting 
department of the Exhibition was the machinery imported from 
Europe, comprising oil mills, flour mills, threshing machines, steam 
ploughs, centrifugal and othej* pumps, tea-making machines, cotton 
and jute-presses, and many other implements useful for purposes of 
agriculture and agricultural commerce in India. The steam plough 
trials were well attended, and excited much interest among the 
native zaynindars who witnessed them. The expenditure connected 
with the Exhibition amounted to Rs. 1,16,540 and the receipts 
to Rs. 86,627, leaving a balance of nearly Rs, 30,000 to be defrayed 
by the State. 

The success of the Exhibition and the strong desire expressed in 
many quarters that it should be repeated induced Sir C. Beadon 
to recommend to the Government of India that there should 
be local agricultural shows for live stock and the products of 
agricultural labour every year, in different parts of the country, the 
primary object being to encourage improved methods of culture 
and care in the breeding of cattle. As a necessary complement of 
these annujil Divisional shows it was proposed by Sir C. Beadon 
and sanctioned by the Government of India that there should be a 
central Exhibition in Calcutta for live slock and agricultural imple- 
ments every 3 years and a general Exhibition for agricultural 
.machinery and all (Uher products of Industrial Art in 1869-70. 
In the cold weather of 1864-5, agricultural shows were held in 8 of 
the Divisions of Bengal (and Assam). They were all without excep- 
tion mo^>t popular and successful and were carried out entirely, or 
almost entirely, by the people themselves without any cost to 
Government. .Sir C. Beadon himself opened the shows at Tirhut, 
Bhagulpur and Burdwan, and took the opportunity of expressing his 
satisfaction at the ready manner ih which the importance of the 
Exhibitions had been recognised not only by the officials but also by 
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the zamindars and the people, and of explaining their aim and ob- 
ject, urging the necessity of supplementing them. with agricultural 
associations whereby the knowledge gained at the Exhibition might 
be diffused and put to a practical purpose. Agricultural shows were 
held 'again in 1865-66, in the Divisions whi«h were free from 
scarcity, but after that they seem to have died out. It was said that, 
though the first I'.xhibition had some educational effect upon the 
natives, its influence in improving their agriculture was inappreciable. 

The practice of throwing dead bodies into the river in and near 
Calcutta was one which Government had long 
cornsii jind buvniug desircd to stop. In 1854 attempt was made to 
prevent it by legislation, but it was ascertained that 
such a prohibition would be regifrded as an interference with the 
religious observances of the natives, and the idea of stopping the 
practice was consequently abandoned. Government was obliged to 
content itself with employing an establishment, under the Commis- 
sioner of Police, to sink as many floating bodies as they could find 
on the river opposite Calcutta. The arrangement was necessarily 
incomplete, as many corpses escaped the vigilance of the police : 
and both above and below the town, as well as on the tidal creeks 
leading to the river, bodies both of men and animals continued to 
float up and down with each tide, repulsive to sight, srnell'and 
decency. One of the consetiuences of the epidemic fever in the 
Presidency and Ikirdwan Divisions was that the number of human 
bodies lloating down the river to Calcutta increased ; the establish- 
ment proved insufficient : the slate of the river attracled general 
attention, and Government determined to take immediate action. 
Before 1862 there was no law under which the intolerable nuisance 


above described could be effectually prevented : but the Penal Code 
contained a section under which the practice might be dealt with as 
a common nuisance. The principal source of the evil was traced 
to the burning places at Nimtala ghat and Kasi IMitter’s ghat, in the 
centre of the native town, where it was usual for Hindus to bring 
their dead for cremation, but where a larger proportion of the 
corpses, instead of being burnt, were either at once thrown into the 
river, or consigned for dissection to the Medical College hospital, 
to be afterwards disposed of inlhe same way. The recent Calcutta 
Municipal Act, VI (B. C.) of 1863 had empowered the Justices 
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of the Peace, selected from all classes of the community, to 
certify with the sanction of Government that these burning places 
were dangerous to the health of persons living in the neighbour- 
hood, and thereupon to close them. Sir C. beadon accordingly 
deemed it proper to prohibit absolutely the practice of throwing 
bodies of men and animals into the river, as the practice 
could be prevented at once by law : and he adtlressed the 
Justices, requesting tliem to give their immediate attention to the 
necessity of stopping the practice of burning the deail within the 
limits of the town or on the banks of the river, where the practice 
was a nuisance to the populous neighbourhood, and also to 
prevent the skinning of animals at Nimtala ghaf or elsewhere. 
He expressed a strong opinion as to the character and evil 
consequence of these nuisances, and it was intimated to the 
Justices that a place on the bank of Tolly’s nala which, in native 
estimation, is the real course of the sacred Bhagirathi, would be 
assigned for the purposes of a burning-if//a/. The subject was 
first considered by a Committee of the Justices, who reported that, 
although the removal of the burniug-^i,'‘//r7/ at Ximtala would be an 
improvement, yet that it sliould not be removed, because its removal 
to Kasi Mitter’s ghat would be inconvenient to persons residing near 
the former place, and because it was not a nuisance, d'he Committee 
entirely approved of the removal of the skinning-;7/i7/, and of the 
prevention of the i)raclice of throwing corpses into the river, and 
recommended that the bodies of paupers should be l>urned at the 
ex})ense of flie town. This Report was adopted by the Justices at a 
full meeting, after a warm discussion, and by a very small majority ; 
and they further resolved to aj)point a Special Committee to devise 
means for making the burning of dead bodies, where the ^hats 
stood, as unobjectionable as possible. 

The result was reported to Government l)y the Chairman 
and the Justices were informed in reply that Sir C. Beadon 
regarded the appointment of a Committee to mitigate llic 
nuisance as a decidedly forward ste]), and hoped that the Com- 
mittee’s Report would enable the Justices to deal with the question 
of the burning-^^rt/j in a more satisfactory way afterwards. Sir 
C. Beadon entertained no doubt * whatever that in the course 
of a few years these standing nuisances would be removed by 
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the spontaneous action of tlie Justices themselves, and tJiat, as the 
native Justices had unanimously condemned the practice of throwing 
corpses into the river, a ])ractice the pro])osed suppression of which 
lo years previous an eminent Hindu gentleman declared wouhl be 
regarded as a violation of the Hindu religion, they would be eciually 
unanimous in voting for the removal of the burning-^//j/.9 from the 
centre of the town to some suitable place beyond the suburbs, where 
cremation might be effected without violence to the feelings of the 
])ublic, or injury to the health of thp City. 

On the 5th October 1864, Calcutta and the neighbouring districts 
cyt:i«)no of :,tii visited by a hurricane of unprecedented vio- 

october is(j4. lence, commonly remembered as the Cyclone of 
that date. The gale had its origin somewhere about the Andamans, 
travelled from that point in a westerly direction, and, inclining 
towards the north, struck the coast of Bengal about the Balasorc 
Roads and Hijli. Here during the night of the 4tli it raged with 
great force, and hence the centre of the storm appears to have 
Iravelletl northerly, inclining eastward along the right bank of the 
Hooghly at a pace varying from 8 to 26 miles an hour. 'Fhe full 
violence of tlm storm was felt at Calcutta from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
on the 5th. Between ii and 12 o'clock, a noise like that of distant 
thunder gave warning, as it gradually increased, that something 
worse was coming. In .about 2 minutes the cyclone was iijum the 
town. According to the observations at the Meteorological ( )bser- 
vatory, tlie wind which had been blowing from N. K. siiddenlv 


veered at i) a.m. to h. raging very strongly and in great gitsts, varying 
in pressure from 5 to 32 Ihs. per scpiare foot, till about 2 i).m., when 
the wind shifted to S. h. The gale was accompanied by heavy 
(hiving rain. At 11 a.m. the barometer siood at 2(y|.b inches, 
gradually and coiuinuously desceiuh'd to 28.80 inches at 2 p.m. 
and lose at 6 p.m. to inches. The storm crossed the (xanges 

between Rampur Roalia and Rabna, swe;)t the whole length of the 
Bogia district, and curved to the eastward when it had reached 25 " 
X., after wliich it became expemlod in the (iaro hills. While the 
violence of the wind caused widespread destruction lo houses and 
trees, the storm-wave brought up by the gale carried havoc over the 
country to a distance of 8 miles inland on either side of the river. 
This wave rose in some places to a height of 30 feet, sweeping over 
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the strongest embankments, flooding the crops with salt water,' 
carrying away entire villages, and in its effects was more disastrous 
than the violent wind. The town and suburbs of Calcutta suffered 
greatly, especially the northern part of the town where the native 
huts were blown down in great numbers. About 17 persons were 
killed in the town, and 32 in the suburbs, by Jailing houses and 
trees : over 100 masonry houses were destroyed and 500 to 600 
damaged : about 40,600 tiled and straw huts were ruined or injured. 
The roads were obstructed by theJPallen trees and the water in the 
tanks was rendered less wholesome by the leaves &c., swept into 
them... 

The gale was felt severely at Hooghly, Serampore, Kalna, 
Krishnagar, Rampur Boalia, Pabna, and Bogra, where the jail was 
blowmdown: many of the Government buildings at those places 
were greatly damaged. 

But the principal agent of destruction was the storm-wave. Only 
after its force was expended by being spread over a wide extent of 
country and after it had arrived near Achipur, within 20 miles of 
Calcutta, was the Nvave so far diminished as to be confined in the 
main between the actual river banks. Had tiie embankments below 
J)een large and strong enough to keep the wave within their boun- 
daries, the result ty Calcutta would h ,ve been infinitely more dis- 
astrous than it was, and the total destruction of life and property 
would have been immeasurably greater, ddie reports from the 
districts affected by the storm-wave showed terrible losses of life and 
property : in Howrah nearly 2,000 persons and 1 2., 000 head of cattle 
were returned as killed or drowned : in Midnapore over 20,000 persons 
were said to have perished, and 40,000 head of cattle : in the 24- 
P(irganas\ 12,000 persons and 80 per cent of the cattle. At Daulatpnr 
(in the Midnapore district) the wave was 30 feel in height, and above 
the Rasalpur river it ruse still higher. At Saugor islaiul, it 
was 15 feel above land-level, and appeared to cut a channel straight 
across the island, dividing it into 2 halves. Saugor i.sland, in 
fact, suffered perhaps more severely than any other portion of the 
tract inundated. 'Fhe embankments, all the houses, huts, galas 
and buildings, were destroyed : scarcely a living creature was left. 
•A few human beings escaped, by climbing up trees, or floating on 
the roofs of their houses, which the wave swept away and carried 
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many miles inland. ( )iit of a puimlation of nearly 6,000, less than 
1500 survived: 7000 cattle were drowned. At Diamond Harbour ' 
the wave was 1 1 feet high, ddie villages on either side suffered 
more or less : in some every house was swept away widi most of 
the inhabitants. 'The (lovernmcnt buildings sustained severe damage. 
I'he distress and suffering to which the survivors in the affected 
tracts were exi)osed after the disaster were ver\' great, b'or several 
days food was not obtainable, the local stores had beeft swei)t away, 
and relief could not be sent from Calcutta. Jn some ])laces, a kind 
of grass was eaten as food, and at others which esca|)eil the storm- 
wave the stores of the rice merchants were broken o|)en and 
plundered. 

Hut by far the greatest harm done l>y the Cyclone was the damage 
caused to the shipping in the river. On the 5th October there were 
195 vessels within the limits of the Calcutta Port. 'Phey withstood 
•the force of the wind with success : but when to this, at about 
I I’, M., was added the storm-wave, the force of which was still not 
entirely spent, (me vessel after another broke from licr moorings, 
and, as each ship was swe[)t on, she fouled others in her course, and 
diey, CAUvy\ug oUievs with them, getting massed in hopeless and 
inextricable confusion, were driven in heaps on the Sumatra Sand 
and along the Howrah shore from Shihpur to (ihoosery. ('Fhere 
was no bridge hetween Calcutta and Howrah in 1S64). 'Pen vessels 
were sunk in the river and 145 driven on shore. 'Phe (jovlndpore, 
a new .ship of 1200 tons, capsized and sank off the Custom-House : 
the crew were saved by the gallantry of a sailor named (deary, who 
swam olf to the wreck with a line, by n^eans of which the crew 
clinging to her masts escaped to shore. 'Plie Ally met the gale a 
little below Diamond Harbour, .^lie had 011 hoard 348 coolie 
emigrants for ih'e Mauritius, anil went down with all on board save 
7 of the crew and 22 emigrants. Six lug steamers were lost. 'Plie 
I', and ( ). Cd/s /////(A ava///, an old hulk, broke hjose, turned over 
and went down off Carden Reach: their mail steamer Bengal 
stranded on the (Opposite side of the river, hut was got off without 
serious damage : the Ihirma mail-steamer foundered off the Sand- 
heads with nearly all hands: a ho.spital shi[) was carried on to the 
lop of the Diamond Harbour cinbankmenl. Two light vessels were * 
lost with all hands. Many smaller vessels were more or less 
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seriously injured. 'I'hree sail ships foundered, others threw away 
their cargoes ; many smviller boats sank : altogether the destruction 
of salt was very large. At 6 i*. m. the Strand Road was flooded 
throughout, and in places the w'atcr stood breasthigh. On land 
very extensive injury was inflicted on the public w’orks and buildings 
in the Presidency Circle, including those in Fort William, at 
Barrack[)ore and Diim Dum. 'I’he avenues in Ftnt William and 
the Botanic Oarden were destroyed : the Kden (jardens were 
turned int(j a wiUlerness : the Barrackpore Park lost 50 per cent 
of its valuable trees, and the avenue on the Barrackpore road was 
even worse injured. 'I'lic emigration de[)ots were wrecked, but tliere 
w’as little loss of life there. 'Fhe roof of St, I’anl's ("athedral w'as 
completely torn ofl’, and the building presented a ruinous aj)pearance. 
'Fhe roof of the Free School was blown away : so also the minarets 
of the Dharmtala mosque, and many roofs, steeples and elevated 
buildings. 

Relief measures w’cre promptly adopted. Piie district ollicers. 
of the 2 ^‘Pargtifjas\ ]\Iidnapore and Ilow'rah lost no time in seiuling 
out sup{)lies of rice for the starving population and in proviiling 
for the burial of the dead, and the removal of the carcases of 
animals, ami other substances likely to injure the public health. 
Measures were tak iiu for the clearance of tanks and the removal 
of salt water. SirC’.Bcadon dei)uted a special oflicer to ])rocecd 
in charge of the su])plies and to direct the relief operations. 
Ue also authorised the continuance of the relief measures until 
the peoi)le could provide means of subsistence for themselves. 
Work was olTered to the whole population in the repair of embank- 
ments on ordinary wages w'ithout a strict exaction of tasks. The 
Marine ‘Depariinenl at once despatched steamers to render aiil to 
distressed vessels and 'their crews, and to visit and relieve the 
river stations. Sir (’. Beadon directed that the wdiole of the 
sea-coast should be examined and as far as possible all the creeks 
in the Sundarbans also. A [)ublic meeting w’as called to organise 
relief measures, and the subscriptions to the relief fund soon ex- 
ceeded 3 hikhx. By the middle of November the peo[>le w'ere 
generally resuming their occupations, but in Saugor island and on 
the w'est of the river iliey w'ore fed by charity for some time as no 
w'ork w'as procurable. 'The tanks, even those flooded with salt w'ater, 
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soon recovered Ihcir freshness by natural process. Tlie storm was 
declared by old Calcutta residents to have surpassed those of 1842 
and May 1852 in intensity. A daily journal referred to the hurricane 
of the nth and 12th October 1737 in which about 30,000 were said 
to have perished, and the (ianges to have risen 43 feet higher than 
usual. 

Subsequent reports showed that tlie losses caused by the storm 
wave of 1864, inundating an area of 1500 sq. miles, amounted 
as follows: — Human beings, 47,800; Cattle, 136,000; Shipping, 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 ; (jovernment standing property, Rs. 8,50.000 ; Private 
standing property, beyond computation. In 1865 the (jovernment of 
India called for a Re})ort on the exact nature of the protection hitherto 
given to the country at the mouth of the Hooghly on both banks from 
inundation from the river or the sea, and as to the feasibility of afford- 
ing complete protection of that region against irruptions of cyclone 
waves by a sea-dyke like that constructed in the Balasore district. 
The Astronomer Royal and other distinguished scientific olliccrs were 
consulted. Their opinions generally concurred in the ' view that the 
construction of such embankments would materially increase the 
elevation and force of a stormwave in the upper channels of the river. 
The Ideutenant-( Governor (Sir \V. Grey) of the time was of opinion 
that the subject of protecting the clistricts bordering the Hooghly 
should be further considered, ami, if the project of embanking these 
districts were decided u|)on, arrangements should be simultaneously 
made for ])roviding i)rotection for Calcutta. The Government of 
India thought the collation of more facts was necessary to admit 
of a decision of any weight being given, and that a sj)ecial 
study of the actual rise and fall of the tides in various parts of 
the Hooghly umler various circumstances was the first essential 
towards arriving at any sound conclusion. They called for a 
definite j)roposaI for undertaking a series of such observations and 
thought it desirable to olnain all possible information before either 
abandoning the scheme of embanking the river or embarking on 
the large expenditure wliich its execution must involve. The subject 
as a whole appears to have dropped, as no general scheme of 
embankments exists, though there are embankments on both sides 
of the river. Tidal observations were carried out for all India 
many years later. 
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The rclalions of Government with the Bhutan (lovernnient 

continued to be unsettled and unsatisfactory. Tlie 

|{huh-ui. 

latter failed to send messengers to explain their 
views and. as the outrages which for a series of years had been com- 
mittetl by subjects of the Bliutan Government within British territory 
and Ku( h Bihar and Sikhim did not cease. Sir C. Beadon urged the 
Government of India to carry out its expressed intention of sending 
an Envoy to 'Fassisudan in lihulan for the amicable adjustment of all 
pending matters of dispute and to revise and improve the relations 
existing between the 2 Governments. The reasons for sending a 
Mission remained, in his opinion, as cogent as ever but it was found 
impossible to despatch one in 1862-3. Subsequently, Sir A. Eden 
was selected by the Viceroy for the oflice and furnished with instruc- 
tions for his guidance by the Government of India. lie left for 
Bhutan by Darjeeling and Dalimkole, towards the close of 1863, 
accompanied by Captain Godwin Austen as his Assistant, Dr. (Sir) 
Benjamin Simpson as Aledical Ollicer, Chceboo F.ama as Interpreter, 
and an escort of 100 men under thg command of Captain Eancj. 
"riic Envoy was charged by the Governor-fJcneral with pro|>osals of 
a conciliatory character, being at the same in aructed to demand the 
surrender of the captive^ taken and the restoration of the property 
])lundered from British territory, and also that security should be 
given for the future peace of the frontier. Every obstacle was put 
in hjs way, and he pressed on with the greatest difiiculty to Punaklia. 
The overtures made were, however, rejected by the (government of 
Bhutan, and not cmly'were restitution for the past and security for llie 
future refused, hut the Envoy was insulted in open {hit bar and com- 
pelled, as the only means of ensuring the safe return of the Mission, 
to sign under protest a document for the renunciation of the Bhutan 
Duars situated on the Assam Erontier, which were the property of 
Bliutan, but which were administered by our olliccrs, a payment of 
Ks. 10,000 being made to the Bhutan (iovern merit as the revenue of 
the tract in question. It apjjcarcd that the Deb and Dliarm Rajas 
of Bhutan were mere puppets, and that the Tongso Penlow had 
usurped the chief power in tlie State : it was he and his faction who 
treated Sir A. Eden with indignity.^ There was no real (government 
in the country. With diiricully Sir A. Eden ami his . party left the 
capital during the night, and returned to Darjeeling in April 1864. 
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This Ireatinent of our Envoy led lo the annual payment hitherto 
made to the Hhutan (Government on account of the Assam Duars 
being withheld, and to the formal annexation of Ambari Falakata, 
which had long been in the occupation of the British Government. 
Still anxious to avoid ah open rupture, the (Government of India 
addressed at the same time a formal demand to the Deb and Dharm 
Rajas for the release of the captives detained against their will, and 
for the restoration of the j)ro])erty carried off within the last 5 years*, 
but, this being only met by an evasive re|)ly from the Dharm Raja, 
it was determined by the (jovernment of India to annex the Bengal 
Duars and so much of the hill territory including the fort of Daling- 
kote (i. e. Dalimkote), Pasaka, and Dewangiri, as might be necessary 
to command the passes and to prevent a repetition of hostile and 
predatory incursions into the plains below. 

A Proclamation to this effect was issued by the Government of 
India on the i2ih of November 1864 in the following terms : — 

“For many years past outrages have been committed by subjects of 
the Bhutan (lovcrnment within British territory, and in the territories 
of the Rajas of Sikhim and Kuch Bihar. In these outrages property 
has been plundered and destroyed, lives have been taken, and many 
innocent persons have been carried into and are still held in captivity. 

'Phe Britisli (Government, ever sincerely desirous of maintaining 
friendly relations with the neighbouring States, and especially mindful 
of the obligations imposed on it by the 'Treaty of 1774, has endeavoured 
from time to time, by conciliatory remonstrance, to induce the (Govern- 
ment of Bhutan to punish the perpetrators of these crimes, to restore 
the plundered property, and to liberate the captives^ But such remons- 
trances have never been successful, and, even when followed by serious 
warning, have failed lo produce any satisfactory result. The British 
(Government has been frequently deceived by wagiie assurances and 
promises for the future but no properly has ever been "restored, no 
captive liberated, no offender punished, and the outrages have con- 
tinued. 

In 1863 the ('lovernment of India, being averse to the adoption of 
extreme measures for the protection of its subjects and dependent allies, 
despatched a special Mission to the Bhutan Court, charged with pro- 
posals of a conciliatory character, but instructed to demand the surrender 
of all captives, the restoration of plundered property, and security for 
the future peace of the frontier. 

This paciiic overture was insolently rejected by the Government of 
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Bhutan. Not only were restitution for the past anti security for the 
future refused, but the British Envoy was insulted in open darhar and 
compelled, as the only means of ensuring the safe return of the Mission, 
to sign a document which the Govertunent of India could ouly instantly 
repudiate. 

For this insult the Governor-General in Council determined to with- 
hold for ever the annual payments previously made to the Bhutan 
Government on account of the revenues of the Assam Diiars and 
Ambari Falakata, which had lon^^ been in the occupation of the British 
('lovernment, and annexed those districts permanently to British Ter- 
ritory. At the same time, still anxious to avoid a open rupture, the 
Govcrnor-( General in Council addressed a letter to the Deb and Dharm 
Rajas formally demanding that all captives detained in Bhutan against 
their will should be released, and that all property carried off during the 
last 5 years should be restored. 

. "lo this demand the Government of Bhutan has returned an ev^lsive 
reply, from which can be gathered no hope that the just rccjuisitions of 
the (Government of India will ever be complied with, or that the security 
of the frontier can be provided for otherwise than by depriving the 
(Government of Bhutan and its subjects the means and opportunity of 
future aggressioir. 

The Governor-General in Council has therefore reluciantly resolved 
to occupy permanently and annex to British territory the Bengal I )u:irs 
of Bhutan, and so much of the Hill territory including the Forts of 
Dalingk'Jte, Basaka, and Devvangiri, as maybe necessary to command 
the passes, and to prevent the hostile or predatory incursions of Bhu- 
tanese into the Darjeeling District or into the plains below. A military 
force amply sufficie^ to Occupy this tract and to overcome all resistance 
has been assembled on the frontier, •and will now proceed to carry out 
this resolve. 

All chiefs, zamindars^ mandals^ raiyats^ and other inhabitants of the 
tract in question arc hereby required to submit to the authority of the 
British (Government, to remain quietly in their homes, and to’render 
assistance to the British troops and to the Commissioner who is charged 
with the administration of the tract. Protection of life and property and 
a guarantee of all private rights is offered to those who do not resist, and 
strict justice will be done to all. The landi^will be moderately assessed, 
and all oppression and extortion will be absolutely prohibited. 'I'he 
future boundary between the territories of the Queen of England and 
those of Bhutan will be surveyed and marked off ; and the authority 
pf the Government of Bhutan within this* boundary will cease for ever 

Accordingly, a military force of sufflcie*nt strength assembled 
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under the orders of the Military Department to advance simultane- 
ously in 4 columns to carry out the measure and lake up posts at 
Dewanft^iri, Sidli, Pasakha and Dalingkote. No overture.s from the 
Bhutan Government were to be admitted except on condition 
amounting to their submission. Brigadier Generals Miilcaster and 
Dunsford, c. b. ‘were in command. The opposition made by the 
IBuitias, though at one time much exaggerated, was generally of the 
most contemptible kind. 'Fhey were found to be. eflicient only in 
throwing up stockades and olTcring resistance from. behind them ; 
but in the plains they prcjved to be as despicable a foe as could well 
be conceived, 'flie fortresses named in the Proclamation were taken 
possession of with the greatest ease, Dalingkote being taken on the 
6tli December, Pasaka on the ytli, and the whole of the Duars was 
completely occupied by the mi^ldle of January 1865. 

The attemiJts which the Bhutias made to recover possession of 
the posts occupied by our troops were few in number, and only 2 of 
them were successful to any extent. The first was an attack made 
on Dewangiri on the 30th January by the Tongso Penlow, which 
being peVsisted in resulted in the evacuation of that place by its 
garrison, chielly composed of a local corps, on the 5th of February, 
after a very feeble and inefficient resistance on the plea of deficient 
water and ammunition. The other successful attempt of the 
Bhutias was an ailvance on Tazigong (or lajagaon) which the officer 
commanding deemed it expedient to evacuate on the 2nd of Febru- 
ary. Ih)th these places were afterwards re-taken without any diffi- 
culty, Tazigong on the 15th of March by Geneail Tytler who had 
succeeded (Jenertil Dunsford, and Dewangiri on the 2nd of April 
by General H. 'fombs, v. c. who had superseded General Mul- 
caster, .the enemy at the latter place losing 120 men. After this 
Dewangiri was again evacuated by our troops on the 6th of April, 
after everything in it had been completely destroyed, as it was consi- 
dered unnecessary to occupi' it during the rainy season. 'Phe most 
important events of the campaign were the captures of Dalingkote, 
Chamurchi, and Buxa, the double capture of Balia or Tazigong, 
and the final capture of Dewangiri. 

The operations of the Bengal Government during the campaign 
were mainly confined to the provision of supplies and carriage for 
troops, to the construction of roads and collection of ferry boats 
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required for facilitating their passage, to the establishment of fair 
weather communications between the several military posts occupied 
by them, tp the procuring of materials and skilled labour for the 
erection of barracks and othjr buildings required for their accom- 
modation, and to the collection of inforifiation mi every kind which 
might prove useful m carrying on the military operations. For 
these purposes Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Ilaughton was appointed 
Chief Officer with the Duars Field Force. He . was also appointed 
Political Agent and placed in entire charge of our relaticmg with 
the Bhutan Government. Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, c. s. was also ap- 
I)ointe(l a civil officer with the force, and Messrs. T. A. Donoiigh 
and J. J. S. Driberg, assistants to the civil' officers, that the lyquire- 
ments of each * division of the Kiefd Force might be promptly 
attended to. The civil authorities at Gauhati, Gawalpara, Kiich 
Bihar, Jalpaigiiri, Purnea, Rangpur, Dinajpiir, and Darjeeling were 
moreover directed to comply with all recpiisitions of the military 
authorities as promptly as possible. The manner in which all 
these calls upon them were met by the several officers referred to 
received the eny^re approval of the r.ieuteiiant-Ciovcrnor. 

At the close of the year 1864-65 the newly annexed Diiars of 
Bhutan «wcre occupied by a strong military force. The Bhutias, 
though cut off from all communication with the plains, both in 
Assam and Bengal, refused at first to treat except upon the basis of 
the surrender of the annexed territory. 'Phis being out ‘of the ques- 
tion, the (Tovernment of India determined to send an expedition 
into the interior t)f Bhutan as soon as the cessation of the rains 
should admit of the movement. The Deb and Dhann Rajas were 
accordingly warned that if they did not come to terms l e. 
the terms of flovember ’ 1864, before the cold season, their 
country would be invaded, and preparations for the expedi- 
tion were at the same time vigorously pushed on, with a view 
to the despatch of 2 columns against Punakha and Tongso. 
No defensive preparations were made by the Bhutan Govern- 
ment who seemed to trust to the difficulty of their country to 
prevent the advance of our troops, and for some time persisted in 

their unreasonable demands. At length, Colonel Bruce, c. b., who 

« 

had succeeded to the political chirge of the •frontier, distinctly 
announced the terms on which alone the British Government would 
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consent to treat, "riiese were the absolute cession by Bhutan "of all 
the Duars, and of the hill country between the I'ista and Jaldaka 
rivers ; and the release of all captives detained in Blnttan against 
their will. 'Fhe (jovernment of Bhuttyjj was also required to give up 
the treaty e:;lortedil)y forft from the British Envoy and to submit an 
apology for the misconduct of its ofiicers, Itnd to enter into mutual 
arrangements for the extradition of criminals and the recii)rocity of 
trade. ( )n the other hantl, the British Government agreed, in con- 
sideration of the cession of territory, to make an annual allowance 
beginning with Rs. 25,000, and rising gradually to Rs. 50,000, the 
payment thereof being made conditional on the good conduct of the 
Bhut£|j Government and its adherence to the provisions of the treaty. 

To these conditions the Bhutan Government for a. long time 
hesitated to accede ; but when preparations for the proposed invasion 
were almost complete they yielded, the treaty extorted from Sir A. 
Eden was given up to Colonel Bruce on the 8th November, and, on 
the nth November 1865, a treaty of peace was signed by Colonel 
Bruce on the part of the British Government, and by 2 authorized 
envoys on behalf of the Deb and Dharm . Raja^ The Bhutan 
Government ceded the whole of the 18 Duars bordering on the 
districts of Rangpur, Kuch Bihar and Assam, together with4he /(rhd' 
of Ambari Ealakata and hill territory on the left bank of the Tista : 
the territory ceded was attached to Bengal under the Lieutenanl- 
( Governor, bin not sulqected to the general Regulations. By a separate^ 
agreement the ])aymenl of the first instalment of the allowance due 
to the Bhutan (hwernment under the*treaty was made conditional on 
the j)revious delivery of the 2 British guns which were abandoned 
on the retreat from Dewangiri and had fallen into the hands of the 
Tongso Penlow. 'riie envoys agreed on behalf* of the Bhutan 
(Jovernment to compel the Penlow to deliver up#hesc guns in 2 
months from the date of the agreement ; as they were not delivered 
up within the lime appointed, preparations were made for an expedi- 
tion to 'longso for their recovery. Accordingly, in Eebruary 1866, 
a small but welhequipped ami cflicient force started from Dewangiri, 
but it had advanced only a few days’ march and seized the bridge at 
Sahlia over the Ilonas, when the 2 guns were surnendered on the 
25th Eebruary 1866 at the Monas io Colonel Richardson, and the 
force returned, 1 he stipulations of the treaty which were susceptible 
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()f immediate tiilfilmcnl were complied with, 72 captives were set at 
liberty, and the' cession of the territory completed. 'Fhc whole of 
die bliiilia possessions in the plains thus became British, and a slip 
ol British hill territory was interposed betweeiv Bhutan and Sikhim, 
whereby it became practiciilile to open a dijrect route into Tibet 
without passing through any intermediate foreign territory. The 
survey of such a route and of* the frontier generally was to be under- 
taken* as soon as possible. 'The moderation oL the terms on which 
}>ei\ce was concluded with Bhutan excited no little indignation on the 
part of the Press and the jiublic, but the treaty having been concluded 
the terms could not be reopened and.the Government of India show- 
ed no inclination to modify their polky. The best proof of the 
justice of the terms, it has been said, lies in the fact that our relations 
with Bhutan have been satisfactory ever since. 

The Secretary of State, ( Sir C. Wood) in a despatch dated the 
1st, February 1866, thus reviewed the chain of events connected 
with the negociation and execution of the treaty of peace of 
November 1865 with the Bliutan Government*: — ^ 

“ The long-continued aggressions of the Bhutias upon your frontier, 
by which not only much property had been carried off, but many subjects 
of the British (iovernment, or of our allies, had been made prisoners and 
slaves, had induced Lord Canning to entertain the question of despatching 
an expedition into the Bhutan country, but his attention was diverted 
from it by the Mutiny in 1857. 

“ On the restoration of tran({uillity, the subject of this expedition was 
again brought under the consideration of the (iovernment of India. The 
outrages, which had so^long rendered insecure the property and the liberty 
of our pcpplc on the Bhutan frontier, still continued, and the necessity 
of some interference on the part of your (iovernment was as urgent Jis 
before. In order, however, if possible, to obtain reparation for the past 
and security for the future, without resorting to hostile measures, it was 
determined to despatch a-Brilish officer on amission to tlie Bhutan Kajas. 

“ As on former occasions, British riiissions, which had been despatched 
to the Bhutan capital, had been well received, therc.was no reason to 
believe that the officer deputed to proceed to Punakha would be otherwise 
than courteously treated in the Bhutan country. 

“The Envoy selected for this duty was the llon’ble Ashley Eden, who 
had before beei¥ employed in adjusting your relations with the .Sikhim 
State, on which occasion he had perfectly^succeeded and had evinced, in 
difficult circumstances, ability and energy of a high order. 
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“ Mr. Eden had not, however, penetrated far into the country, when 
it became obvious that unanticipated difficulties would be thrown 
in his way. In my despatch of i8th. July 1864, No. 39, I had concurred 
in the opinion expressed by your Excellency, that it might have been 
better if Mr. Eden had abstained, in the face of these diflficulties, from 
advancing further than Daro. In any circumstances. Her Majesty’s 
Government could not severely condemn what could only be considered 
as an error in judgment on the part of a public officer, resulting from a 
determination to carry *0111 the instructions committed to him, and to 
endeavour at any personal risk to avert the contingency of war. But it 
now appears, from the correspondence forwarded to me with your Foreign 
(General) Letter of 5th. October (.No. 39) 1865 (to which I have replied 
in a separate despatch), that. Mr. Eden was encouraged in the course 
which he pursued of advancing to Punakha, by those under whose 
authority he was actihg. 

“ On his arrival at Punakha, Mr. Eden was subjected to such gross 
insults and indignities at the hands of certain high officers of the Bhutan 
Government, that it became impossible for your Excellency to refrain 
from exacting reparation from a State that had so outraged the British 
Government in the. person of its Envoy. Accordingly, a military 
expedition was equipped for service in Bhutan in the coM season of 1864. 

“ It is unnecessary in this despatch to enter into the military operations 
of 1864-65. They were necessarily brought to a close by the rains of .the 
latter year. No satisfactory results having been obtained, you proceeded 
to make preparations for the renewal of operations at the commencement 
of the ensuing cold season. 

“ Before, however, any hostilities had taken place overtures were made 
on the part of the Bhutan Raja?*, which shewed that they were anxious to 
enter into negociations for peace. 

“ Colonel Bruce was therefore instructed to communicate to the Bhutan 
authorities the terms upon which your Government were prepared to 
enter into negociations with them and, pending such negociation, to 
suspend hostilities. 

" ‘‘ The preliipinary terms were to the effect that the Govern- 
ment of Bhutan must tender an ample apology for the insults offered 
to the British mission ; that they must surrender the treaty extorted 
from Mr. Eden at Punakha, give up the British guns ab.andoned 
at Devvangiri, and liberate all the subjects of the British Government 
and of the Kuch Bihar and Sikhim Rajas detained against their will 
in Bhutan. 

“ The Bhutia authorities having agreed to these preliminaries, .and 
the treaty extorted from Mr. Eden having been actually surrendered, 
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Colonel Hriice proceeded to negociate the terms of the permanent 
arrangement of a new treaty. 

‘‘Thehhutan (ievernment agreed to surrender all British subjects 
and all subjects of Kuch Bihar and Sikhim detained in Bhutan against 
their will, and subscribed to articles for the nuitiial extradition of 
criminals, the maintenance of free trade between the two countries, and 
the arbitration by the British (lovcrnment of all disputes between the 
Bhutan Govermnent and the chiefs of Kuch Bihar and Sikhim. 

“ They were further required to cede, in perpetual sovereignty, to the 
British Government the whole of the plain country known as the Duars, 
not only those which had been for some time in British occupation, but 
also the western Uuars adjacent to Bengal, which had not been so 
occupied before the commencement of hostilities (making in the aggregate 
1 8 ) together with certain hill posts protecting the passes into Bhutan. 
The country thus ceded was estimated to yield* an annual revenue of 
about a lakh ^nd a half of Rupees, or / 15,000 per annum. 

“ In respect to the Duars which hatl for many years been occupied 
by the British (Government, a certain annual payment frpm their-revenues 
had always been made to Bhutan ; and, now that a much larger tract of 
country was to be made over in full sovereignty to the British Govern- 
ment, it was proposed to extend this system, and to increase the fimoiint 
to be paid to the Bhutias from 25,000 Rs. progressively, in 3 years, to 
50,000 Rs. during the good conduct of the Bhutia Government. 

“ Her Majesty’s (lOvernnient have fully considered the reasons which 
have induced your Excellency to adopt this course . 

“Although the British (Government had no desire to ecctend its 
frontiers by taking possession of the Duars, it was necessary that you 
should mark your sense of the miscondiK^t of the Bhutia rulers in the most 
palpable and lasting manner; and still more was it necessary for the due 
profbetion of the inhabitants of the British provinces on the borders of 
Bhutan, and also of the people of Sikhim and Kuch Bihar, that, after the 
experience of so many years of rapine, the Duars should be occupied by 
the British Government. But it was ftot necessary, and I concur in 
opinion with your Excellency’s (Government that it was not desirable, to 
impoverish the Bhutan State, by absorbing the entire T'evenues of the 
country which you had determined to anne.x, and which yielded a large 
part of the public income of Bhutan. To have alienated from its former 
Governdient the whole of those revenues would have seriously weakened 
the power of the Bhutan authorities, and this might have led to a continu- 
ance of the anarchy within the territories of the Bhutia Rajas, and those- 
continual maraudings and depredations across the frontiers, which have 
rendered necessary the intervention of your (Government. The existence 
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of a strong Government in the neighbouring States; and the prosperity 
of their subjects, are among the best securities for the permanent peace 
of our frontiers. To deprive the Government of a contiguous country of 
the means of enforcing its authority over its chiefs and functionaries and 
of compelling them to execute-the engagements which it has entered into 
for the maintenance of the peace and security of our frontier, can in no 
case be sound policy. In this view, it would not be advisable to impair 
the resources of the Bhutan State to the extent that must have resulted 
from the abstraction of the entire revenues of the Duars. 

“ Moreover, as the arrangement into which you have entered pro- 
vides for the non-payment of the stipulated sums, in the event of any 
infraction of the terms of the Treaty or any acts hostile to the peace 
and security of the British frontier,, yoif will hold in your hands a 
material guarantee of the most stringent kind for the good conduct of 
the Bhutan (Government and for the due observance of the .treaty. 

“Her Majesty’s CGovei iment are therefore of opinion that what 
your Excellency describes as your liberal treatment of the Bhiitias is 
e(|ually sound as a measure of policy, and is more Irkely to conduce to 
the great objects of an enduring peabe and the protection of the inhabi- 
tants of the frontier country, tlian the infliction of any severer measure 
of punishment ifi)on -the existing rulers of Bhutan ; and they ' fully 
approve of the course which you have adopted in treating with the 
Bhutan Government upon the basis described. 

Your despatch further states, that execution of the Treaty was to 
depend upon the actual delivery of the British guns, for which a separate 
engagemejit had been signed, a period of 2 months being allowed for 
their surrender. In the event of their not being given up within that 
time, military operations, in conjunction with tho Deb and Dliarm 
Rajas, were to be undertaken for the purpose of compelling the 7 ongso 
Penlow to* surrender them. Your Excellency, however, was of opid^bn 
that the Rajas were thoroughly in earnest, and it was believed by your 
ofllcers in Bhutan that the guns would be given up without much further 
delay. It will aftord Her Majesty’s (Government satisfaction to learn 
that this has been done, and that peace has been established J^etween the 
2 countries, with^^ery prospect of its permanent continuance. ” 

In 1864-65 the subject of hook-swinging at the Charak Puja 
suijiroaijiini tif L.imc up again. After consulting the British Indian 
'Association and obtaining from them a recommenda- 
■ tion that all cruel practices should be suppressed, 
so long as no religious observances, were interfered with, Sir C. 
Bcadon issued the following Resolution on the 15th March 1865 
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“ The practice of hook swinging and other self-torture such as 
banphora and the like, in public at the Charak festival, which has been 
either voluntarily discontinued or authoritatively suppressed in* most 
parts of India, still prevails in many districts of the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. 

These practices are cruel to those who suffer hurt from them whether 
of their own will or otherwise, and revolting to humanity. They also 
present a demoralizing public spectacle and tend to keep alive among the . 
people a feeling of indifiference to the suflferiftgs of their fellow-creatures 
and to the value of human life. They have loitg been discountenanced 
and discouraged by the (lovernmcnt and its officers, as well as by the 
more enlightened, intelligent, and respectable Hiiidus. An influential 
body of Hindu gentlemen has lately recommended that they shall he 
suppressed ; and one of the Hindu members of the Council of the 
Lieutenant-(ioiyernor has still more recently brought forward a project 
of law for that purpose. 

The measures which have hitherto been taken to discourage hook- 
swinging, though partially successful, have in many places failed to 
produce any perceptible diminution of it, and it accords therefore, with 
the instructions given in the despatch of. Her Majes^’ s Secretary of 
State for India, dated the 24th February 1859, that more decided steps 
should be taken. In now adopting such a step the Lieutenant-! lovcrnor 
fs supported, not only by a sense of what is due to the feelings of all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects,’ but by a decided expression of 
enlightened opinion on the jpart of the leading members of the Hindu 
community. 

All Magistrates of districts in the Lower Provinces are accordingly 
hereby required, under the powers vested in them by law — whenever 
they sh«all consider that ^uch direction is necessary to prevent annoyance 
to persons lawfully employed or danger to human life, health, or safety — 
to direct any person to abstain from the act of hook-swingirig or other 
self-torture, in public, and from the abetme’nt thereof. Or take such order 
with property in his possession or under his management as may serve 
* to prevent the commission of the act. Persons who disobey any such 
injunction should be prosecuted and punished according to law. 

All Commissioners of Divisions and Magistrates of districts in which 
hook-swinging prevails are further required to make known to the public 
th|Lt the (Government regards the practice wkh abhorrence ; to enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of influential landholders and other members 
of the native community in its prevention ; and to warn all who are con- 
cerned, or are likely to be concerned in it, that if they persevere they 
will make themselves liable to leg«al punishment. 
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It is to be understood that this order is not intended to authorize or 
justify any interference with the religious observances of the Charak 
festival, or with the popular amusements, other than hook-swinging and 
its attendant cruelties, usual on that occasion.” 

The result of these orders in Calcutta and its suburbs was most 
successful ; no case's of hook-swinging occurred in the town itself, 
and only 3 instances came to light in the suburbs. 

During 1864 the (Government of India laid the foundation of a 
system of forest administration for all India, to pro- 

Forosts. . c 

vide for the careful conservation of Government 
forests, their preservation from wanton or unscientific destruction, 
and the proper development of this part of the resources of the 
country. 'Fo-carry out the scheme in a satisfactory manner it was 
necessary to place a special oflicer in charge of the lorcsls under 
the Bengal Government, and the Spperintendent of the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden was appointed Conservator of Forests in all the 
districts of Bengal. His attention was directed first to British Sikhini 
(which had 105,000 acres of lorest land) and then to Assam. It was 
recognised that there were forest lands belonging to Government in 
Dacca, Chittagong and Cuttack; also some forests in Palainaii in 
Chota Nag|)ur, and in the Rajmahal hills. Special measures were 
ordered by Sir C, Beadon to be adopted for the protection of the 
forests alK)ut Darjeeling, at an elevation of above 6000 feet, where 
the wholesale felling of timber which had followed the introduction 
of tea-planting had been most injurious to public interests. 

Among the a Irniiiistrativc acts of the year 1864-65 was the 
establishment of a number of new sub-divisions : viz. 

Sub-(livisi<»iis- 

7, 5, 6, and 7 in the Patna, Bhagalpur, Rajshahi 
an I Dacca Divisions respectively. 'Flic j.G ovcrninent of India ordered 
that no new sub-divisions should be forinetl without their previous 
sanction. 

“ F.ver since the Prison Discipline Committee of 1838, of which 
Lord Macaulav was a member, much attention has 

C»;ntP;il j.iils. . i . t j 

been paid in India to the subject of jail discipline 
— so wrote the Government of India ip 1868. An Act for the re- 
gulation of jails &c. was passed, II (B. C.) of 1864, and during the 
year 1864-5 Sir C. Beadon submitted a definite and matured scheme 
for the introduction of a system of Central jails— the policy of cen- 
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tral jails having been affirmed by the Prison Committee of 1864— 
each under the superintendence of a qualified medical officer in 
professional as well as general charge. Regard* being had to the 
extent of the criminal population and to the limitation of the number 
to be confined in each central jail to 1000 as the maximum, it was 
found that, in order to accommodate all prisoners sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for i year or upwards, besides the Alipore 
jail, which it was proposed to convert into a central jail, for the con- 
finement of long term ’ prisoners from the 24-P(7r^anax, Calcutta, 
Howrah, and Ilooghly, 8 others would he required. p"or these the 
following positions were selected, and sanctioned by the Government 
of India:— I. Deega. 2. Bhagalpur. 3. Hazaribagh. 4. Krishnagar. 
5. Rampur Boalia. 6. Dacca. 7. Midnaporc. 8. Tezpur. It was 
proposed that these prisons should be built upon the radiating plan 
adopted in the Lahore and Meerut jails, and that sleeping accommo- 
dation in separate cells should be provided for the total number of 
convicts (1,000) which each jail was intended to contain. To each 
jail was to be attached a garden of sufficient extent, ^not only to fur- 
nish the whole supply of fresh vegetables necessary for the prisoners 
but to afford the means of giving cverv convict his turn of work in 
the open air, to counteract tiie sc )rbulic leniency of strict intramural 
confinement and occupation. Jails thus constituied and placed under 
the sole charge of medical officers specially selected for the duty 
would, it was hoped, pri)ve self-supporting, an expectation fully 
warranted by the results given by the .\li[)ore jail. All the central 
jails thus contemplated were not constructed immediately: in 1868 
the Government of India noticed the unnecessary delay which had 
occurred in their construction, and attributed it to the irreconcilable 
differences of opinion among high authorities in the local jail de- 
partment • at the same time they wrote of “ the very worst of our 
jails, those of Lower Bengal.” In 1868-69 the commencement of 
the construction of 4 central jails at Deega, Bhagalpur, Hazaribagh, 
Midnapbre was authorized. 

Sir Beadon interested himself greatly in the development of 
canals. A contract was entered into in June 1862, 

' ‘ ‘ ’ between the Secretary of State and the East India 

Irrigation and Canal Company for the execution of certain canals for 
irrigation and navigation and of works connected therewith in the 
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p.rovincc of Orissa. In 1864-5 the Ijeutejiant-G Jvernor san- ii<^n ed 
the {)g)ject for the section of tile Kcndraj)ara Canal from the Ijcropa 
branch of the ^labanadi opposite to Cuttack, to Attabiia on the 
Mima brancli of the Mihaindi. (jeneral approval was also accorded 
to the first. section of a high level canal in the Cuttack distrii u ex- 
tending from the left bank of the river Beropa, near the village of 
C'liowdwar, to the right bank of tile Brahmin! river, as well as to pro- 
jects for th*e canal from Uliibaria on the Hopghly river to Alidnapore 
on the Cossye river, called the “ Alidnapore CAnal,’’ and for the canal 
from Gopalpur on the Rupnarain river to Balasore called the “ Bala- 
sore Canak'* A contract with the East India Irrigation and Canal 
Company for irrigation works to be carried out in Bihar, in connec- 
tion with the river Sone, and within the limits of a scheme submitted 
to Government by Lieutenant -Colonel C. H. Dickens, r. a., some 
years before, was concluded during the year. The date for the sub- 
mission by the company of tlicir proposed scheme i^f works under 
this contract was fixed ht ist January 1866. Both the ‘projects 
e.^ the Orissa project for the construction of a system of canals 
to comprise almost all the rivers between the Hooghly and the 
Madras frontier ; .and the Bihar project, for building an anient 
across the Sone at Dehri and constructing canals in Western Bihar, 
were transferred from private companies to Government on the 
1st. January 1869. • 

In .1868 also a number of irrigation prijjecis we’re under inves- 
tigation ; first, a .system of 16 reservoirs on the river Selye in Midna- 
pore ; second, a canal for irrigation and navigation from the Damodar 
at Raniganj to the Hooghly opposite Calcutta; M/'/v/, a system of 
canals from the Gandaka for the benefit of the Chainparan, Sara 
and d’irhut districts : fourth, a n.avigation canal from Rajmahal on 
the Ganges to C'alculta, combining provision for the irrigation of the 
Nadia district and an investigation into the feasibility of protecting 
it. trom the effects of inundations. 'The Damodar canal was to be 
100 miles’ long, from oppo.silc Raniganj, through Burdwan,* to the 
Baidiabati khal near Serampore. Its commencement was sanctioned 
by the Government of India in March 1^69 : it has never been made. 

In the year 1863 the question of substituting a pure water-supply 
i’uieutta water Calcutta for the water drawn from tanks, wells 

which had for some time beea under 
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consideration, was seriously dealt with. Idie Municipal Kngineer 
had contemplated drawing it fcorn Cossipore, but this proj(^t was 
abandoned, after reports received from the Chemical Kxaminer to 
Government that the intake should not be below* Barrack pore, owing 
to tidal influences and the impurity of the river at and near (’alcutta. 
The Sanitary Commissioner also applied |)ressure on the Muni- 
ci[)ality, advocating a scheme for bringing impure water to Calcutta 
through an open channel to be there filtered. A jiew scheme was 
])roposed by the Municipal Engineer, having for its object the con- 
veyance of filtered water by a covered aqueduct leading from filters 
at Palta, above Barrackpore, which, after some, discussion, and 
testing of the water, received in 1865 the sanction of the faeutenant- 
Gf)veriior. The net cost of the work was estimated at nearly 52 
lakhs, and the annual charges at 5 lakhs \ the latter amount it was 
settled to meet by the imposftion of a ^ter-ratc of 3 percent on. the 
rental of holdings. 

'The oflices of Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the 
fustices were united during the vear, under Act \T 

llMiciu <if nrtiof.H 

of ciuiirniaii of (R, ('.) of 1863. It appeared to the T.ieutenant- 

tlio junl ‘ 

^romniissioiuT of (;;()vcrnor that the fusion (if ' the 2 oflices was 

Police. ^ 

really necessary for the purpose of strengthening 
the executive authority in carrsiug out the Municii^al law, and* of 
])reventing a collision between the Mlinicipality and the police. 
With (he sanction of the (lovernmeni of India, the Cliairinan of 
the justices was a])])oiuted Commissioner uf Police, and charged 
with its general discretion and control, its immediate and detailed 
administration being place(i in the hands of a Deputy Commissioner, 
riic Wiiii:i)>i During the progress and at the close of the Mulka 
‘•"HHi'ii'i**.'. Sittana campaign in 1863, it was discovered 

that supplies, both-of men and money, had been regularly forwarded 
to the so-called Wahabi fanatics of ibo.se places from within British 
territory. Tlie iiujiiiries set on foot by the Panjab Government proved 
that there existed an extensive conspiracy among a certain Muham- 
madan sect in Lower Bengal, formed for the purpose of aiding what 
was held to be a religious wai' against the British Government; this 
^•ct had persistently, and liberally supplied the hostile frontier 
tribes and communities with the means of carrying on the .strugghe 
then pending. The measures adopted ’in con.sequence of this dis- 
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covery by the Governments of the Panjab and Bengal. led to the 
arrest of 1 1 persons implicated in the conspiracy, who were tried 
at Umballa and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. Of 
these, 5 were reskients of that district, 5 of the city of l^itna, and 
the eleventh of Kumarkhali, a town in the district of Palma, (now 
in Nadia). Tt was suspected that the prime mover of the conspiracy 
in Lower Bengal was a Muhammadan named Ahinedulla. of good 
position in Patna, who had been emi)loved by (Government in a 
situation of trust. Further in(|uiry made this com|)licity quite clear, 
and he was accordingly arrested, tried atul sentenced by the High 
Court to trans{)ortation for life. 

A full report regarding the state of affairs in Patna, and the 
measures adopted for the supt)ression of the conspiracy by 4 he 
(iovernmeiu of Bengal was laid before the Government of India 
in 1865-66. The conviction of the guilty parties placed a consider- 
able amount of real and personal property at the disposal of (jovern- 
ment, and it was determined that all the escheated pro})erly, both 
within and without the city of Pati^, should be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to purposes of public imprQvement in the city and 
district, De.scriptive lists of such Wahabi agents as'became known to. 
the officers conducting the inquiry were forwarded to all Magis- 
trates, and instructions given to watch them. 

In the latter part of 1861 an application was addressed to the 
Port Uinniuif Government of Bengal by persons interested in the 
scheino. ^ Matla as an auxiliary port to Calcutta, for the 
appointment of a Municii)al Commission. The Lieutenant-Governor 
agreed, and in 1862 a Committee was duly appointed for the town 
of Canning under Act XXVI of 1850. Early in 1863 Government 
made over to the Municipal Commissioners the whole of its proj)rie- 
tary right in Lots 54 and 50, as so marked in the map of the Sundar- 
bans, subject to its control as to the manner in which the lands 
should be di.sposed of, for the benefit of the town and Port : i. e., 
with a reservation of the sites required for imperial purposes, such 
as railway station, officers, Courts &c. Some of the sites were in 
1864-65 exchanged for others. The Municipal Commissioners 
wanted a loan of above 20 lakhs of rupees to construct the publffc 
works essential to the establishment of the settlement. Government 
agreed to aclvance 4I lakhs, but the Municipality could not raise the 
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remainclcT. An offer was made, in llie lieight of the speculative 
mania of 18^4, by IVIr. F. Schiller, of the firm of Borradaile, Schiller 
& (’o., who was also Vice-C’hairinan of the Fort Canning Municipa- 
lity, as reconstituted under Act III (B. C.) of 1864, to subscribe a 
sum of 2I lakhs to the Canning Aliiniciiral Debenture I.oan, if 
certain concessions were granted to him with a view to enable him, 
with the aid of a Com])any, named*“ the Fort Canning T.and Invest- 
ment Reclamation and Dock Company”, to be formed by him, to 
conslruct docks, tramways etc , for the improvement of the town. 
Tlie proposal having been accepted by Sir C. Beadon the following 
concessions were made to the (A)mpany, viz., (i) the gift in 
freehold of 100 acres of ground in the centre of the town, (2) 
the exclusive right of constructing tramways in such directions as 
might be retjuired by the Municipality for a period of 50 years, and 
(3) in consideration of their undertaking the conservancy of the 
river bank for a jieriod of 50 years, the right of constructing wharves 
and jetties and such landing and shipping facilities as might be 
required, and of levying such toljs in connection therewith as might 
be sanctioned by the Municipal C'ommissioners. The Company 
were to excavate within 2 years a dock for the reception of country 
boats, not less than 2,500 feet by 200 feet in width and 10 feet in 
depth. No work was to be undertaken by the Company or their 
assignees without the approval of the Commissioners. In return for 
these concessions the Municipal C'ommissioners were to obtain an 
immediate subscription of 2i lakhs to the Municipal Loan,, and Ulso 
the prospect of sharing in the profits accruing from the works in- 
tended to be carried out when the returns exceeded to per cent, on 
the capital iuvestetl, and the right of repurchasing the works after 
the 50 years for which the concessions were to be granted. The 
Government, ia assenrting to these concessions, added a condition 
that, should the docks and other works not be comjUeted within 2 
years, or such further period as might be allowed by the Municipal 
Commissioners, or should the land by at any time diverted to pur- 
poses other than those for which it was granted, it should lapse to 
the Commissioner's. 

• The Company commenced operations vigorously. It was found 
Irowever that the sums raised from the public and the Fort Canning 
Company were not sufficient for the works in hand. 'I’he Municipa- 
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lity thereupon applied for a loan of 4.\ lakhs, which Sir C. lieadon 
supported on' general grounds connected with the interest of (Govern- 
ment in the success of the scheme, and it was granted on certain 
securities, on the ground of the public and mercantile community 
having subscribed over 6o lakhs of rupees to the Company for 
similar purj)()ses. This transaction was completed in May 1866. 
In i866-6y measures were in rapid progress to improve Port Canning 
as a Port, by lightships, buoys and screw moorings. 

A i)roject for the clearance and cultivation of the unappr()j)riated 
Suiviiiihaus ic- wustc lands of the Sumlarbans by Joint Stock 
Agency was brought forward by ]\Ir. F. Schiller 
ami ^others. 'I'he scheme promised well, and the (Government of 
India consenteil in February 1865 to sell by auction in one lot tlie 
Sundarban lands in the 2J^~Parganas, comprising more than a million 
of acres, at an upset price of 2 annas 8 an acre : but, owing to the 
unfavourable state of the money-market and to other circumstances 
(■including a misimderstaiiding between Government and the promoters 
as to the sale of the Jessore Sundaebans as well as those in the 24- 
Parganas') the scheme was withdrawn. Mr. Schiller subsequently 
came forward again with his original plan for' the organization of a 
Company to reclaim the whole of the Sundarbans tract. He applied 
for a lease, under the Waste Lands Rules, of the whole of the remain- 
ing una})propriated lots of the Sundarbans from the Matla to the 
Alegna : and this, with some modification of the terms, was granted 
bv Tjovermnent. Tlie Secretary of State subseciuently directed that 
the precise conditions, on which it was intended to j)lacc Mr. Schiller 
in possession of the lands, should be submitted for his aj)pro.val, and 
that there should be a distinct provision for the i)ayment of the first 
‘Subscription promised by Mr. Schiller of 50,000 to 180,000 
within a reasonable^ time, as evidence of good faith.of the projected 
Company in carrying out their operations. Mr. Schiller was accord- 
ingly asked to organize a substantial Com|)anv within a jear, and 
informed that, on the Company [)aying down the s[)eciried • 
deposit within 2 years from the date of the despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State, patias would at once be issued in* their favour for 
the lands to be made over to them, cither under the rules of 185^ 
or under any mcKlification of tho.se rules wliich might be .specially 
arranged. In the meantime, no fresh grants of land in the Sundarbans 
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were to be made to other parlies within tlie year allowed to 
Mr. Schiller. 

While ihose (lucslions were pending, leases of the forest ])rodiicls 
of the unalh)Ucd portion of the Sundarhans were put up to auction 
in convenient Mocks, for terms of 5 years, with a reservation to 
Government ot the power to cancel any lease on giving 6 months’ 
notice ; and all these hhjcks, with the exception of 6 were, for want 
of higher bidilurs, knocked down t*) the Port Ganning C‘ompany'. 
Sul)se(|uently, on the. grant of the entire tract of unallotted Suiular- 
bans being promised to Mr. Schiller on behalf of a new Sumlarbans 
Reclamation C’ompany which he was about to form, 6 months’ 
notice of cancellation was given to the Port Canning Company as 
required by the terms of their lease. 'Phe ff)rmation of the new 
Company being afterwards temporarily p()st])oned, the (government 
of India wrote that “ it will be no more than just and cquitahle to 
allow the notice to remain inoperative, and to permit the lease of the 
forest products to run on for the j)rcsent, in the expectation that Mr. 
Schiller will form a Company to whpm the Lina])])ropriated Sundar- 
bans will be granted or that, if necessary, a fresh lease should be 
given, sufficiently guarded by a clause enabling Government without 
question to re-enter on possession on 6 months' notice. 

I^ut in 1868-69, as numerous complaints had been ^ received of 
oppressions committed by the servants of the Company on wood- 
cutters and others, and inquiry clearly established that the monopoly 
was mischievous and hostile to public interests, (Government asserted 
its right and terminated the lease, by giving notice to the Company. 

A suggestion was made by Mr. Schiller that the Sundarhans 
should be formed into a se])arate district with Port (’anning as Suffar 
Station ; but this idea found no favour with Government. The whole 
scheme of Reclamation of the Suiularbans, launched in the height of 
the speculative mania oi 1864, resulted in nothing beyond wild 
speculation in shares. 

A (Committee summoned by the (lovcrnnient of India reported 
on the junction of the East Indiaai and Eastern 
I) o‘i; k s - r o r t Bengal Railways, on the formation of Wet Docks 

Trust. , 

• in Calcutta, and on other mailers concerned with 

the convenience of the trade and shipping of (Calcutta. In regard to 

the formation of a 'Prust to carry out the measures of improvement 


21 
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for landing and shipping goods in the Port as proposed by the Com- 
mittee, Sir C. Beadon expressed his willingness to bring before 
the Bengal Council the Bill • on the subject submitted by the 
Committee, if the scheme were approved by the Government of 
India, but he at the same time stated that he considered the argu 
ments urged in favour of such a Trust, as opposed to the direct 
action of Government, to be inconclusive. 

The necessity for the improvement of .the Port of Calcutta by 
furnishing greater facilities for the landing and shipping of goods 
had long been admitted, . and the Government of India and the 
Chamber of Commerce had expressed o})inions in favour of carry- 
ing out the desired improvements through the agency of a body of 
trustees. Accordingly an Act was passed, .X (B.C.) of 1866, which 
made the corporate body of Justices trustees for the purposes of the 
Act, the immediate administration of the powers and trusts vested in 
the Justices being confided to a Committee of 10 selected from their 
number. The usual objects of a Port Trust were provided for in the 
Act. 

By a notification dated the "yih January 1862 Sir C. Beadon 
The jury authorised the tipplication of the Jury system 
system. . under section 322 of the Criminal Procedure Code 

to 7 districts, in the trial of olTenccs defined in certain Chapters of the 
Penal Code.’ During the year the system was extended to offences 
under another Chapter of the Code, and to abetments of all the 
offences defined in those Chapters. In 1863-4 the reports of the 
Magistrates and (Commissioners on the working of the system were 
all more or less unfavourable. In the next year it was reported to 
have on the whole worked well. Greater care was ordered in pre- 
paring the Jury lists. It was subsequently proposed that the 
system should be extended to other districts, and that it -should be 
made applicable to the trial of offences other than those to which it 
had been at first restricted. In connection with these suggestions, it 
was also proposed that Judges should be empowered to empannel 
special Juries for the trial of cases of peculiar difficulty, and that 
arrangements should be made for preventing access being had to 
Jurors during the continuance of a trial. While these questions w^re 
still under consideration, Sir C. Beadon, before retiring from oifioc, 
considered it right to place on record his conviction that the trial of 
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offences of ’all classes before the Courts of Session in all parts of 
the Low.er Provinces ought to be by Jury, and that the system could 
be generally adopted without prejudice to the administration of 
criminal justice, and would be attended with decided benefit to the 
Courts, and increased confidence of the public in their judgments. 

The High Court on the contrary maintained, in their Annual 
Report on Criminal Justice for 1866, that the working of the system 
in the 7 regulation districts in which it had been already introduced^ 
had not been so successful as to warrant its extension to other places 
at present. 

In 1865-67 some Hindu practices came prominently under the 
iiiudii pmeti- notice of Government. An article appeared in a 

ces, — moribuiifls^ i r» / » i 

native newspaper, the Dacca rrokash, condemnatory 
of the Hindu practice of taking sick people to the river 
side to die, which was believed to hasten or even to cause many 
deaths (and was often termed i*hai murder *’ ); inciuiries were made 
to ascertain the prevailing feeling of the Hindu community on the 
subject, and the expediency or otherwise of Government interfering 
to put a stop to the custom. The information obtained showed that 
the practice was confined to the districts bordering on the river 
Ganges, from the confluence of the great Gandak opposite Patna to 
the defluence of the Phagirathi below Rajmahal, and thence along 
the course of the Bhaglratfii by Calcutta to the sea ; that the orthodox 
Hindus drew a distinction gan^ajaira, the practice of taking 

sick persons to the river-side to die, and antarjali, that of immersing 
the lower half of the body of the sick or dying person in the water of 
the river, (thejatter practice being not enjoined by the Shastras as 
absolutely indis])ensable, though believed to carry with it a certain 
promise of salvation •, ) and that the educated portion of the Hindu 
community considered the whole ceremony rejiulsive, though they 
did not wish that the Government should interfere \yith it. The con- 
clusion arrived at, on these premises, by Sir C. Beadon was that, 
though it was not expedient absolutely to prohibit either practice at 
present, the Government could no longer ignore its responsibility for 
taking some measures to discourage them openly, and also to regulate 
them by requiring that in every such case a notice should be given to 
the police of the intention to carry a sick person to the river-side to die, 
such notice being in the form ot a declaration signed by the nearest 
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relatives of the sick man to the effect that there was no reasonable 
hope of his rccoverv. It was siiij-^-ested llial wliere j)ractic;il)lc tliis 
should be accompanied by a certificate to the same effect irom the 
medical attendant of the sick ])crson. d'he (lovcrn incut ol India, 
however, though wishing to sec the practice discontinued, was not 
prepared to say that it was desirable to legislate sj)cciall\ for its re- 
pression, and j)articularly by recourse tu the highly preventive 
measure of a compulsory notice to the i)olice, 'The Secretary of 
State agreed with the (Government of India. 

In 1855 the Maharaja of Burdwan presented a petition to the 
Legislative Council setting forth the monstrous evils 
i)oijg.uny. arising from the^ practice of unrestricted polygamy, 
and Sir }. P. Grant promised in 1857 to introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject: but the Mutiny stopped all further action. Several petitions 
having in 1863 been presented to Government by nearly 21,000 
Hindus in Bengal for the enactment of a law to restrain the abuses 
attending the practice of polygamy among certain class of Hindus, 
and it appearing from these and from the notices taken of them 
by the native Press that the greater pro[)ortion of the more 
advanced section of the native community were anxious to have some 
check placed on a social abuse which had become intolerable, an 
application was made to His Excellency the Governor-C jeneral, under 
section 43 of the Indian Councils Act, for permission to introduce 
into the Bengal Council a Bill for the prevention of polygamy among 
the Hindus in Bengal, except under certain specified circumstances. 
Idle ( Joveniinent of India, however, doubted whether the })opular 
feeling in Bengal was suiriciently prepared for legislation on this 
subject^ and also remarked that the projiosed measure, while it would 
restrain the excesses of polygamy, would have the effect of giving 
legal sanction to its adoption within the prescribed limits, an objec- 
tion which in the opinion of the Government of Intlia was entitled to 
greater weight than the Tacutenant-Governor a|)peare(l inclined to 
concede to it. On these considerations the Governor-General in 
Council desired that no Bill should be at once introduced, but that 
further inquiries .should be prosecuted. Acting under these direc- 
tions the Lieutenant-Governor appointed a (dirnmittec consisting of 
some of the leading incmhers of the native community in Calcutta, 
associated with Messrs. C. Ilobhouse and*H. T, Prinsep, with in- 
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stnictions to maiiirc a scheme which would put a stop to llie evils 
complained ol, without, on the one hand, alTecling the general liberty 
possessed by all Hindus of taking more than one wife, or on the 
odier giving exj)ress sanction to that Ii])eny by a legislative enactment, 
d'lie re])()il of the Coinmiitee was submitted in February 1867. 'Fhe 
Kuliii Jiralimiiis being the class to whom the excesses complained 
of were almost exclusively confined, (and chiefly to the Bhongho 
KiilinsJ the C’ommittee gave a sketch of the origin of this denomi- 
nation of Brahmins and of tiie various classes of Kiilins existing at 
the time. They also enumerated the customs prevalent, from which 
the alleged abuses (which they Itelieved to be exaggerated and on 
the decline) took their rise. They further proved very clearly that 
these customs had for the most part no warrant among the approved 
authorities of Hindu 'riieohtgy. 'riiiis far, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the path for legislation was smooth enough, as a declara- 
tory Act might be passed selling forth the law on the subject of poly- 
gamy and making any infraction of it penal. But the report further 
showed that, although the chief abuses of polygamy would be con- 
demned by a reference to the authorized Hindu law, this law at the 
.same lime warranted the sup])ression of one wife and the contraction 
of sul)soqiient marriages on many grounds which in the eye of Fmg^ 
lish law were frivolous or untenable. They therefore pointed out 
tlial, owing to the restriction imj)osed upon them that legal sanction 
to polygamy was not to be conveyed, they were unable to recommend 
even die passing of a declaratory Act of the kind stated above. 

One iiiemlier of the Committee, the Pandit Ishwar Chandra Surma 
(X'idyasagar) maintained his ojiinion that the evils were not greatly 
exaggerated, and that tlie decrease of these evils was not sutticient to 
do away with the necessity of legislation. His opinion also was that 
a* Declara-orv Law might he jiassed without interfering with that 
liberty which the Hindus pusses.sed in the matter of marriage. 
Sir C. Ik^adon regarded tlie reiiort of the Committee as show- 
ing the iinjiossibliiv of legislating under the conditions imposed by 
the (Government of India, while it gave a deiilorable picture of the 
slate of the llmdii marriage law, to which sooner or later a remedy 
nuist he ajiplied. He did not sliare the sanguine anUei]jations enter- 
tained by the native members of the CommiUoe that the Kulin 
Brahmins would settle into a monogamous liabit only by the force of 
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education and social opinion. He received with satisfaction their 
testimony that the opinion of Hindus had undergoj^e a remarkable 
change within the last few ycarS; and that the custom of taking a 
plurality of wives as a means of subsistence had come to be marked 
with strong disapprobation, and he hoped that, with the further pro- 
gress of these enlightened ideas, the necessity for legislation as the 
effectual means of giving them full effect would at no distant time be 
realized. 


In the meantime, a despatch was received from the Secretary of 
State in which he objected to any measure of a legislative character 
being adopted at present, as it did not appear that a large majority 
of the people even in Bengal were against the practice of polygamy, 
apart from the special abuses practised by the Kulin Brahmins, 
The'sudden death of Dr. G. E. L. Cotton, Bishop of Calcutta, 
Death of Bishop the autumn of 1866, was deeply and widely felt. 

Appointed to the see of Calcutta from the Head 
Mastership of Marlborough, in succession to Bishop Daniel Wilson 
in 1858, he had in a few years acquired universal confidence and res- 
pect, and was doing much for the Church of England and the cause 
of Anglo-Indian Education in India. It was said of him years 
afterwards that his capacity as an administrator, an organiser, an 
educator, had pointed him out as the very man to succeed to the see 
at a time of disintegration, confusion, and uneasiness, when, owing 


to the mutiny, the whole policy of English rule. Civil and Ecclesiasti- 
cal, had to be reconsidered and the whole attitude of England to 
India to be reviewed. He had been travelling for some time in 1866 
to Assam and elsewhere, and had nearly completed his tour. 
On the evening of the 6th of October he consecrated the cemetery 
at Kushtia, and despatched his Chaplain to telegraph to Calcutta, 
announcing his speedy return. It was dark when he reached the 
river's edge, to re-embark on his steamer, and he ascended, or 
attempted to ascend, a platform which was. faultily constructed, 
having no handrail ; he accidentally lost his footing and fell into the 
river, still swollen as it was by the rains and always dangerous. 
So sudden and complete was his dispppearance that, although 
attempts were at once made to rescue him, no trace of the body, 
and not even his hat, could be found. The accident was regarded as a 
public calamity. Government published a special notice of it in 
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the Gazette, as follows : — “ There is scarcely a member of tlic eniier 
Christian community throughout India who will not feel the pro- « 
mature loss of this Prelate as a personal affliction. It has rarelv 
been given to any body of Christians in any country to witness such 
depth of learning and variety of accomplishment, combined with 
piety so earnest, and energy so untiring. Flis Excellency in Council 
does not hesitate to add the expression of his belief that large 
numbers, even among those of Her Majesty’s subjects in India 
who did not share in the faith of the Bishop of Calcutta, had learned 
to appreciate his great knowledge, his sincerity, and his charitv, and 
will join in lamenting his death.'* 

The Secretary of State (Lord Cranbornc, afterwards Marquis of 
Salisbury received the meli\ncholy intelligence with ileop concern, 
and added The loss of a Prelate who discharged the iluties of 
his high olfice with such zeal, devotedness, charily, and sound judg- 
ment, cannot fail to be sensibly felt both by the Government with 
which he was connected, and by the Diocese over which he presided : 
and I have to express my entire concurrence in the sentiments record- 
ed by your Government.** 

The indigo question, whicK had subsided in the Xadia and 
iiiditfo disputes Jcssore districts, came up again in Bihar. Some 
disputes ^arose during the year 1866-67 with regard 
to the cultivation of indigo between the raiyats and the managers of 
the l\andoul factory, in the Darbhanga estate, in d'irhut. 'Phough 
the question only came seriously to a head in one concern vet the 
reports of the local offleers, the general anxiety among planters, the 
number of petitions submitted, and the agitation of the native Press 
.showed that the crisis was a dangerous one, requiring to be carefullv 
watched. The principal points at issue were as follows. The 
factory maintained that in addition to the nizahad indigo lands, or 
lands undoubtedly in possession of the factory and cultivated bv 
factory ploughs, there were in every village other lands ecjuallv in 
the possession of the factory which were cultivated in indigo for the 
factory by the raiyals, and in respect of which the raivats were not 
cultivators of indigo in their own lands for the factory under contract, 
but merely hired labourers cultivating ziraat lands on behalf of the 
factory and receiving wages in return. The raiyats, on the other 
hand, asserted that the lands thus described were not factory 
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ziraai but formed part of their own proper holdings ; that the 
^factory people prevented them from cultivating these with cereals 
and other 'crops which paid them belter than indigo, by falsely 
claiming these lands as ziraai and accusing the raiyats of criminal 
trespass when they attempted to cultivate them in the manner they 
liked best ; that they were also very much oppressed by their ploughs 
and plough bullocks being taken away from them during the 
manufacturing season for the purposes of the factory, and that, while 
the factory leased villages from the Darbhanga estate on the same 
rent as before, the rates levied from the raiyats had been consider- 
ably enhanced by the introduction of a system of sub-letting the 
villages to the factory servants who were rapacious in their demands. 
The result of these differences was that the raiyats of a number of 
villages, who had been in the habit of cultivating indigo for the 
factory under the conditions current in all Tirhut, and who had this 
year, up to the occurrence of the disputes been engaged in preparing 
the lands for indigo, suddenly united in refusing either to finish the 
preparation of the lands or to allow the factory to do so, and this 
led to collisions with the planters’ servants, which, however, were 
not of a serious character. 

On these disputes being re})orted to Government Sir C. l^eadon 
withdrew an unwise {)roclaination that an Assistant ■Magistrate 
had issued ; the local ollicers were at once directed not to in- 
terfere executively in the matter further than by inaintaTiiing the 
actual possession of individuals and preventing any breach of the 
peace. They were to leave all (juestions of right to land and of the 
legal obligation of the raiyats to cultivate indigo for the factories to 
the decision of the Courts, and to impress on the planters the 
wisdom of viewing the subject in a broad and conciliatory spirit, 
esfyecially with reference to the statement that the cultivation of 
cereals and other crops offered larger inducements . to the 
cultivators than indigo at the rates paid for it. The police were 
strengthened in all villages where disputes had arisen. The 
aspect of affairs thereupon apparently changed. In most of the 
early cases which came up for adjudication, the decisions of 
the •Courts were in favour of the factory, the raiyats being 
convicted of criminal trespass under the Penal ("ode, and this at 
once led to a more submissive tone being assumed by the raiyats 
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and to the compromise of many of the pending suits. The necessity 
of increasing the rates paid for indigo was recognised by several of 
the Tirlmt planters, and the Pandoiil raiyui/s came to terms with the 
factory. Jn connection with the system of siih-lettings, and its 
attendant evils, which obtainetl in the Pandoul concern, which held 
most of its lands in farm from the estate of the minor Raja of 
Darbhanga, (then under the management of the C.\)urt of Wards), 
an inquiry was made into the entire (piestion of the relation sub- 
sisting between the farmers and raiyais in that estate, d'he policy 
of Sir C. Beailon throughout these indigo troubles was to 
encourage an amicable settlement in every way in liis ])Ower : 
instead of forcing questions to a head and having a repetition of the 
Bengal troubles to deal with. 

Before the Orissa Famine of 1866-67 is treated more fullv, the 

Tho Orissa imd cxtract froiii the condensed report of the 

Bihar Kiuninc. Famine Commission of 1878 may be quoted, as 

containing the main facts. “ Hiis drought (of i(V)5) fell with far 
greater intensity on Orissa in Bengal, where, as no such calamity had 
occurred in the whole province for nearly a century, it had to be 
dealt with by a body of officials necessarily ignorant of the signs of its 
approach, unprepared to ex})ect it, and inexperienced in the adminis- 
tration of relief measures j nor were the native inhabitants of Orissa 
in any res[)ect more aware of what was coining on them than the 
British officers. 'I’lie area most allected was about 12,000 stiuare 
miles, with a population of about 4,000, uoc. The rainfall of 1865 
was scanty and ceased prematurely, so that the out-turn of the 
great crop of winter rice, on wliich the country mainly dei)ends, was 
reckoned at less than a third of the average croj). Food stocks were 
low, both because export had been unusually brisk of late, and 
because the peo[)le had not been taught by precarious seasons to 
protect themselves by retaining sufficient stores at home. When the 
harvest failed, so totally new to them was the situation that no one 
realised its meaning and its probable results. 'I’he I.ocal Oovernment 
and officials not taking alarm and misconceiving the gravity of the 
occasion abstained from making special inquiries ; prices long 
remained so moderate that they offered no temptation to importers, 
and forced no reduction in consumption on the inhabitants, till 
suddenly the province was found to be almost bare of food. It was 
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only in May 1866 that it was discovered that the markets were so 
empty that the jail prisoners and the Government establishments 
could not be supplied. But the southern monsoon had now begun 
and importation by sea or land became ngirly impossible. Orissa 
was at that time almost isolated from the rest of India ; the only 
road, leading to Calcutta across a country intersected by large rivers 
arid liable to inundation, was unmetallcd and unbridged, and there 
was very little communication by sea, for what trade there was had 
hitherto been a purely export trade, carried on in the months of fine 
weather. No relief could be obtained from the south, where lay the 
district of Ganjam, itself severely distressed. By great exertions and 
at enormous cost, the Government threw in about 10,000 tons of food 
grain by the end of November, and this was given away gratiiitouslv, 
or sold at low rates, or distributed in wages to the starving population, 
saving no doubt many thousands of lives. But meanwhile the 
mortality among those whom this relief did not reach, or reached 
too late, had been ^ery great ; and it was estimated that about a third 
of the population, or nearly i, 000,000 persons, had died. 
Nor did the troubjes of Orissa cease with 1866. The rain- 
fall of the year was so heavy as to cause great floods in 
the river Mahanadi, and, while the harvests in all the higher lands 
were excellent, in all the low lands the inundations drowned the 
crop, Tn the ensuing year, 1867, after a brief respite during which 
hopes were entertained, which were not to be realised, that the dis- 
tress had come to a close, the work of relief had to be taken up 
again. Then, as an apparent result of the reaction following the 
want of foresight and activity in affording help in the preceding year, 
the relief operations were marked by profusion and absence of 
check hitherto unexampled. Altogether about 40,000 tons of rice 
were imported, of which even the lavish use made of it could not 
dispose of half ; and, while it cost 4 times the usual price, the 
residue had to be sold for almost nothing when the monsoon of 
1867, followed by an unusually fine harvest, had altogether put an 
end to the famine in 1868. The total amount of money expended 
in Orissa was about Rs. 1,45,00,000 so that in this famine the relief 
seems to have been at once less efficient and more costly than that 
given on any previous occasion.” 

The above extract from the Report of the Famine Commis- 
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sion of 1878 contains the principal facts, but the catastrophe in 
Orissa was so vast and appalling that a fuller account seems to be 
required. The whole subject of the famine in Orissa and part of 
Bengal proper came ujider minute investigation.’ The Governor- 
General requested Sir C. Bcadon to appoint Mr. H. L. 
Dampier, c. s., then Commissioner of the Nadia (Presidency) Divi- 
sion to make an inquiry, but about the same time a despatch from 
the Secretary of State, of 9tlr October 1866, ordered a similar in- 
quiry, and under his instructions an enlarged Commission was ap- 
pointed in December 1866 by the Government of India, consisting 
of Mr. George Campbell, c. s. (afterwards Sir G. Campbell, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) then a Judge of the High Court, as 
President, Colonel W. K. Morton, r. e. and Mr. H. L. Dampier 
as members, with instructions to report on the causes, circumstance.s, 
and extent of the famine, and to suggest remedial measures to guard 
as far as possible against the recurrence of a similar disaster. Sir C. 
Beadon on the 5th January 1867 recorded a Minute containing an 
explanation of his proceedings in connection with the famine. The 
Commission's Report was dated 6th April 1867, after they had visited 
Orissa and Midnapore and recorded the statements of 130 persons. 
An analysis of the Orissa Famine Report was compiled and published 
soon afterwards. 

The Commissioners recorded that the natural causes were patent 
and that sufTicient measures of relief w'cre not taken at so early a 
period as it w^ould have been proper that they sliould have been taken, 
if the facts had been sufliciently knowm and the magnitude of the 
calamity had been earlier understood. They divided their account of 
the past into 2 parts, the course of affairs till the time wdien Govern- 
ment' took action on a large scale, tliat is to the end of May 1866, 
and the measures of relief then and subsequently taken. The 
natural cause was the pr'emature cessation of the rains in the middle 
of September and the abnormal fall previously. The export trade of 
Orissa was considerable anil averaged 20,000 tons of rice a year 
during the 6 years preceding 1865 : but in the last of these years the 
quantity exported was unusually large, viz., 33,000 tons, of which 
Balasore alone sent away 28,000 tons. This had no doubt depleted 
the stocks to some extent; but in August 1865 rice was selling at the 
normal, rate of 30 to 35 seers per rupee in Calcutta, while in Puri it 
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was as hi^h as iS seers. It was not till September 1865 that an alarm 
began to be felt about the rainfall. For upwards of 20 years before 
1865 the province generally had not suffered from calamities of 
season to any very unusual extent. 'The eroj) of 1864 was l)elow the 
average in Puri and instead of the average rainfall of bo to ^5 inches 
it was 41.8 in 1864, 36.3 in 1H65, and 77.2 in iSb6. It was no doubt 
an unfortunate circumstance tliat the 30 years' settlement was just 
expiring, and no new arrangement had been made. 'I'lie tendency 
of such a state of things was undoubtedly to discourage agri- 
culture : hence an iiicliiiation rather to contract than extend 
the assessable area and cultivation, and an uncertainty in the 
minds of all classes. Of the civil ollicers in Orissa the only one of 
some considerable local experience was Mr. G. N. Ihirlow, an oHicer 
then of 10 years standing, who had ])een 4 years Magistrate C'ollector 
of Puri and in this crisis ditl ample justice to his exj)erience till his 
departure in October 1866. j\Ir. Muspratt, ^Magistrate-Collector of 
Balasore, had joined early in 1865. In Cuttack changes occurred 
in the season 18^5-66, and a new Collector, .Mr. Cornell, joined in 
February 1866. No Joint-Magistrate had been allowed for any of 
the districts of Orissa, and the Assistants were all of very limited 
experience. As- Commissioner of Orissa, ]\Ir. Shore had been 
succeeded in July 1865 by ■Mr. T. K. Ravenshaw, who had no pre- 
vious knowledge of Orissa whatever, lie luul been chielly remark- 
able for })ersonal activity, and had more experience as a Magistrate 
than a Revenue ofliccr None of the ofliccrs had experience of 
famines, and the separation of the police lessened tlie district ollicers’ 
information, d'liere were no F'nglisli settlers in Orissa, besides the 
missionaries and employees of the JC I. Irrigation Co., who confined 
their warnings chiefly to their correspondence with Faigland. ’ Mr. 
Ravenshaw's rcjiorts admitUMl and described the extent of the 
calamity in the fullest and frankest manner. His reports and those 
of the follicers subordinate to him undoubtedly showed that no 
accounts of the extent and severity of the famine generally had been, 
or could be, exaggerated, and the ])rivate and official accounts were 
thus completely in accord. 'I'he extent of the mortality JMr. 
Ravenshaw estimated at not less than .[ of the pijpulation, 'fhe 
Famine Commissioners did not think the aspect of tlie country 
warranted the estimate of a mortality of !j .but it had been “^without 
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doubt enorniDiis." It liad un<Ioiil)(e(//r heclt KO 
old and the youni^ of so many I'ainilios which had escaped tOtak 
(Icstriiclion, and in so many parts the great mass of the labouring^ 
population seemed to have been reallv so much swept from the face 
of die earth, diat the (Commissioners could not say that the estimate 
of j was too high, even in parts which had not suffered from the 
Hoods of i8h6. 'I'he Orissa Famine was the most intense India had 
seen. It stood almost alone in this, that there was (till a compara- 
tively late pi'riod) almost no importation, and the people, shut up in 
a nariajw iirovime between p ithless jungles and an im[n*actit:able sea, 
were in the condition of passengers in a ship without provisions. 
Money was spurned as worthless. Prices were constantly merely 
nominal : where rice was to be bought at all, it reached the rate 
of 5, 4, and even 3 Calcutta seers (of 2 ll»s. each) per ru[)ee at the 
chief stations where the external relief afforded was greatest, and 
in the interior of the districts still higher rates were reporteil, even 
to I seer per rupee. The rales were far beyond those known in any 
recorded famine of the century. It was (piite impossible to distin- 
guish between the mortality directly caused by starvation, and that 
due to disease, directly or indirectly, connected with starvation, want, 
and bad food. Not only was there an absence of statistics but in 
truth want and ilisease ran so much into one anotln^ that no statis- 
tics and no observations would sullice to draw an accurate line. 'Phe 
testimony was universal that the calamity of the famine fell with 
by far the greatest severity on the workers for wages, the agricultural 
labourers, coolies, and small artizans ; especially, among the latter, 
on the weavers, already ]>lying a declining trade. 'The advantage 
possessed by all the classes having any sort of rights in the land was 
remarkable. Not oidy had they better means and better credit than 
the labouring classes, but, being to a considerable extent in the habit 
of keeping grain for home consumption, those who had crojvs of 
some kind were better jirovided than the non-agricultural classes, 
when grain was lujt l(j be bought. The (Commissioners fuiind no 
one who shared the ojiinion of Sir Peailon that the greatest 
mortality in Orissa was caused by the floods in the latter part of the 
season. 'The floods were altogether a sccomlary cause of the morta^- 
litv in 1866, although undoubtedly, in extensive tracts, it was 
considerably increased by that cau.se. 
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So early as loth October 1865 there was an alarming report from 
the south of Puri. When the 20th passed withoyt rain the country 
was in a panic ; the rice trade was stopped ; the country ceased to 
supply the towns ; at both Cuttack and Puri the bazars were 
closed, and everywhere the alarm and inconvenience were extreme. 

I'he police of the Puri district and a native Deputy Magistrate 
gave a very gloomy account of things in October, speaking of im. 
pending famine.^’ Mr. Barlow, who had been staying at Cuttack 
with Mr. Ravenshaw, returned to Puri, and on 8th November 
addressed the Coininissioner in a tone far from sanguine. He sub- 
sequently reported extreme distress in 2 areas near the Chilka Lake 
and expressed the fear that it would spread. Mr. Barlow seems at 
this time to have recommended the importation of a ship-load of 
grain to the Mallood coast. The Commissioner did not support the 
recommendation, considering it the duty of the zamindars to 
relieve the distress; but he asked for permission to relieve distress 
in the neighbouring Government estates. On the 26th October, 
Mr. Muspratt enclosed a petition from certain zamindars, i)raying for 
time to pay the revenue, on the grounds that the crops were ruined ; 
that the raiyafs, unable to get advances, could not pay their rents ; 
that the raiyats had blindly disposed of all their produce and kept 
no stock for tl 9 current year owing to excessive exportation of the 
previous year. Mr. Muspratt observed — “ The rice crop of the 
district does notjpromise to reach to \ of the crop of last year. The 
raiyats are forced to borrow rice and not money. The statement is 
but too true ' and he gave figures to prove the assertion. He 
intended to examine what estates had suffered, and solicited favour- 
able consideration to the petition. The Commissioner, however, 
did not support it, and the Board of Revenue rejected it as “ inad- 
missible ” on the 9th November. In Cuttack, as early as the 21st 
October, so serious a stoppage of sales occurred that the Commis- 
sioner telegraphed and wrote to Government. The shops, however, 
reopened next day. The Commissioner attributed the difliculty to 
combinations among the dealers,* and was desired not to interfere with 
the natural course of trade. The closing^ movement was shortly 
repeated, whereupon the Officer Commanding the Cantonment and 
the heads of various departments, complained of the difficulty 
experienced by the soldiers and public servants in obtaining food. 
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Mr. Ravenshaw was inclined to take a more sanguine view than 
the Collectors. ‘‘ Don’t let the people get downhearted,’’ he said, 

“ even with half a crop there ought not to be a famine. Get the 
people to help themselves, a somewhat difficult matter in Orissa, but 
there is nothing like trying.” To Balasore he wrote — “ I have no 
doubt there is more rice in your district than you imagine, and 
further that the crops of the current year will suffice for the year’s 
supply.’^ On the 27th October he wrote of combination among the 
dealers, and was informed that large -stores are in their hands ”, 
there was “ nothing in the prospect of the Crop to warrant apprehen- 
sion of total absence of fooi.’’ He reported in no less sanguine 
terms to the Board of Revenue and Government : and was to a great 
extent supported in his oj)inion by the majority of those about him 
in Cuttack. 'Fhe Government of Bengal sent Mr. Ravenshaw^s 
letters of 22nd and 27111 October to the Board, and requested them 
to report specially on the present state of the crops and markets* 
and the prospects of the country througliout the Lower Provinces,” 
and “ to suggest any measures by which it may appear to them the 
Government can aid with advantage with a view to mitigate the 
effects of the present scarcity.” Although the crop did not ordL 
narily fully ripen till December, the Board made their Report in 
November on information scarcely extending to the^iiddle of that 
month, and that inform uion was, as was avowed, ‘‘very imperfect.’^ 
The Government of Bengal, on the nth December, approved of 
what the Board had done, and concurred generally in the opinions 
expressed. The provision of Public Works was to be considered in 
that department. Permission was given to expend money in estates 
belonging to or in Charge of Government for relief of the helpless 
poor and by giving employment to those willing and able to work, 
but otherwise unable to olitaiu work. Every endeavour was to be 
made to induce the landholders to do the same. Relief Committees 
were recommended in districts where distress prevailed. “ It is on 
the exercise of private liberality, His Honour believes, that in an 
emergency of this kind the chief dependency must be placed.” 

On receipt of the orders of Government the Board circulated 
their Report and the Government reply to all the revenue officers, as 
“ an easily accessible record of the principles upon which the Gov- 
ernment considers itself at liberty , to afford assistance in times of 
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scarcity,” and this use of the Report gave it its greatest significance 
and im])ortance. The means of mitigating the suffering expected, 
and even famine if it unexpectedly supervened, as laid down hy the 
Board, were — the puiffication of official prices current ; the provision 
of labour for the poor by public works ; a liberal expendiiure on 
Government estates, and the use of every possible means to induce 
the landholders to follow the example. As the chief, if not the 
only, reliance " in more extreme cases, local private liberality was to be 
exercised through local relief committees. Whatever might be the 
merits or demerits of these principles they were laid before the 
Supreme Government in India and Government in England, and were 
published at the time without eliciting expressions of disapprobation. 
The unfortunate mistake seems to have been made of supposing the 
distress to be confined to a very isolated and limited space, and no 
general Report regarding the state of any of the districts of Orissa, or 
of any other of the districts, w^as then called for. No clear rules 
defining the functions of the Board and Government existed. I’he 
Board’s Report and the reply of Government were, the Commissioners 
thought, calculated to im}>ress the local officers as follows —that the 
facts regarding the crops, so far as ascertained, were not such as to 
justify the exiiectation of severe and widespread famine : that Govern- 
ment would n^ interfere tlireclly, but must leave the ordinary laws of 
trade to work a remedy, and could only assist in the employment of 
the labouring classes and in respect of estates directly in the hands of 
(lovernment ; that there should, therefore, be no expectation that 
Government would attempt general assistance: and that, even in case 
of actual famine, the chief, if not only, reliance must be on local 
private liberality. 

The reaping- of the small crop in December temporarily reduced 
prices and allayed apprehensions. In November Messrs. Gisborne 
and Co., of Calcutta, had strongly urged on Government the necessity 
of imj)orting and storing grain to meet the ‘‘ famine which is now an 
acknowledged fact in several t)f the western districts, of extent and 
severity daily increasing.” 'I'he proposal was to buy rice in British 
Buriya and to ship it partly to Port Canning, and i)artly to Orissa. 
The Commissioners did not think that the information then possessed 
by Government w^ould have justified the acceptance of the })roposal. 
In the end of November and beginning of December the zamindars 
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of Orissa repealed their pressing requests for remission of revenue, 
and were supported by the Collectors. Mr. liarlow sent out officers 
to make inquiries, as he could only say that by report it was under- 
stood that the losses in some pat^ganas had been very heavy. On 
this occasion the Commissioner sanctioned inquiry and report in 
special cases of extreme loss, on the understanding that no promise 
or expectation of remission was to be given. The Board negatived 
the aj)pli cation of the Coljcctor of Puri in very decided terms. They 
regretted that the Commissioner had instructed the Collector to enter 
upon any investigation of claims of zamindars to remission, as such 
inquiries tended to raise expectations which, not being realised, must 
result in discontent and disaffection. No remissions were to be 
granted, and all hope of receiving any were to be positively barred. 
Thereupon Mr. Ravenshaw desired the Collector to observe that the 
Board had disapproved of the permission even to satisfy himself of 
actual loss in zamindari estates, expressed his entire concurrence in 
the orders, directed the Collector to consider them final and conclu- 
sive and to cancel his proceedings, and circulated the orders. The 
Famine Commissioners thought that the Board were not justified in 
passing these decided orders. Their own orders of a few months 
previous distinctly recognised the claim to remission on account of 
general calamities of season, and there was ccrtainly#io ground for 
assuming that the failure of 1865 in Orissa, and more especially in 
Puri, did not amount to a general calamity. The effect of the orders 
necessarily was to stoi) all inquiries in whatever form and with what- 
ever object. It did so stop them. Mr. Barlow at once desired the 
officers making inquiries to discontinue operations ; the result of the 
partial inquiries already mafic was never reported •, and the extent to 
which the crops had failed and the consequent failure of the supply 
of food on which the population had to rely, w*crc not made known 
to the higher authorities. 

On 3111 December Mr. Ravenshaw suggested the formation of 
Relief Committees and meetings were called. . He then went away on 
•a tour for 2 months in the Tributary Mahals. Weekly returns of 
prices were called for from the di.stricts of Bengal. On the one hand, 
the Board seem to have placed an almost superstitious reliance on* 
them as a panacea for all evils, and, on the other, their accuracy was 
much . questioned. Supposing the tables to have been reliable, the 
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Board hardly made consistent use of their own materials and their 
own principles. Prices in districts of cheap grain and low wages 
were too much judged by a metropolitan standard, and were on that 
basis supposed to be reasonable when they were really extreme in 
relation to the ordinary local prices ; allowance was not sufficiently 
made for the cheapening at harvest time and the Invariable enhance- 
ment as the season proceeds ; and even prices rose to rates more and 
more distinctly famine, from February to May, both Government and 
the Board, deserting their own principles of political economy, 
acquiesced in the explanation that the rates were no true index of the 
supply, and that the dealers were only combining to hold back stocks 
with a view to artificial enhancement of prices. The price varied from 
an average, in the 3 districts of Orissa, of 1 2 seers per rupee at the 
end of October and 1 3;!} on ist January 1866 to 4I on 13th 

August and 14} on 5th November. For the space of 5 monllis in 
the best supplied markets, and those most aided by Government 
sales, the price of food, supplied in a very intermittent way, 
ranged from 5 to 10 times the ordinary or average rate. In the 
interior of the districts food was generally not to be procured for 
money, and, when sold, ranged up to about 35 times the ordinary 
price. 

Of the perfbd from tlie Board’s Report on 25th November 1865 
to the visit of Sir C. Beadon to Orissa in February 1866, 
the Famine Commissioners said that there was a lull in Cuttack and 
Balasore, but not in Puri. Mr. Ravenshaw was far away in the hills, 
and, though, as to writing letters he was most attentive, they came 
far behind time, and were of comparatively little use ; while the 
Board, and Government in its departments, seemed all to be 
maintaining a sort of parallel correspondence. It was to be regrett- 
ed that so many letters, so many projects, and so much zeal, should 
have ended in so little practical result, and that so much should 
have failed owing 'to the want of a common understanding between 
the different authorities engaged. Mr. Barlow^’ s proposal to revive 
the salt manufacture w^as at once rejected as inadmissible. After 
mucji discussion on the question of ordering 500 tons of rice from 
Burma, it was resolved to send 18 tons by a coasting steamer. It 
Was also determined to ship salt from the local depots, and sell it at 
Chittagong, partly to give employment in loading and despatching 
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the salt, and partly in the hope that the vessels employed would 
bring back rice. Finally works for the employment of the distress- 
ed we^e sanctioned. Eventually, however, the rice was not sent. 
Mr. Barlow went out to land the rice, the people even assembled to 
cat it, but it never came. A sum of Rs. 5,000 was sanctioned from 
the Government estates improvement fund to give employment to 
the poor. The only instance of private liberality on a larger scale 
was that of the zamindar of Parikud— a man of very limited means. 
On the 19th December, Government issued orders for the pro.secu- 
tion of the road works proposed for the relief of the distressed 
population. 

After touring in the most affected part of the south-western 
portion of his district, Mr. Barlow on the 29th December submitted 
a full Report, containing details of an extremely distressing character. 
He seemed to have felt bound to be very careful not to exaggerate 
or too highly colour his picture ; but, nevertheless, he gave his re- 
vised opinion as to the prospective condition of the people in 
the brief words. of a previous telegram — “Destitution general and 
complete,” adding, “ it is that to which I most distinctly hold.” 
Nothing could have been more active or devoted than his action. 
Mr. Rave'nshaw forwarded his report and somewhat restrained his 
zeal. In January rice waff not to be had in any (piantilie-T in the 
Puri district. Mr. Barlow, on the i5lh wrote to the Executive 
h'nginccr with reference to the proposal for purchasing food for the 
labourers, and spoke of “ a danger likely to interfere materially with, 
if not actually put a stop to, the works,” viz., the want of food. 
He showed that, while as yet but 300 persons employed near the 
town made great complaints of the difficulty of procuring grain, 
and expressed great anxiety to receive their wages in kind instead of 
mone)i, when the numbers increased, and the distance from the town 
became jjreater, supplies would not be procurable, since it is one 
of the features observable in the famine ” that “ the city is the only 
place where a certain supply (small though it be) of grain is to be 
found, while in various parts of the interior none at all is procur- 
able.” He went on — “ the difficiilty foreseen must be met, since 
under no circumstances whatever must this opportunity of relief, 
which the liberality of Government has provided through your 
department, be allowed to fail or become crippled, whether it be 
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from want of energy or fear of responsibility ; and he proceeded 
to give details of a plan for purchasing and storing grain ; the Public 
Works to advance money, with which he would import rice and 
deliver it at the works. The Executive Engineer received the pro- 
position in the best spirit ; the Superintending Engineer, though 
zealous in the cause, thought the proposal that his department 
. should advance funds for rice quite contrary to the orders which he 
had received. And the order was decisively conveyed on the 26th 
January by the Secretary, Public Works Department, under ins- 
tructions of Sir C. Beadon, in the following terms : — “Your pro- 
ceedings in reJusing advance approved. This department cannot 
have any concern with providing rice.'* This led the Famine 
Commissioners to remark — the higher we go, the greater seemed 
to be the respect for the departmental rules usually called “ «ed 
tape.*' On the same day, 26th January, the Board told the Com- 
missioner that the Lieutenant-Governor did not approve • of the 
payment m kind of the wages of the labourers, and that they were 
to be paid in cash, and only so much should be paid as would pro- 
vide food sufficient to sustain the labourer and his family in health. 
The order was carried out to the great detriment of the local 
measures of relief. Sir C. Beadon did not recollect that it was 
brouglil to his personal notice, and stated that, if his attention 
had been attracted to the matter, he would certainly have 
disapproved of it. 'Fhere seems, in fact, in this whole matter to 
have been an unfortunate misunderstanding between the Public Works 
and the Revenue Departments, which lasted for months, in fact 
till the full outburst of the famine, and produced very injurious 
consequences. 

Mr. Ravenshaw returned to Cuttack from his tour on the 31st 
January. A critical time had arrived, and he despatched, that very 
day, the following telegram, of a very important and emergent 
character, to the Board : — “ Famine relief is at a standstill.* Public 
Works Department refuse to advance money to Collectors to pur- 
chase rice. Puri must get rice from elsewhere. May I authorise 
advance for this purpose for Cuttack, Balasore, or Puri."’ The 
BoarcFs answer of the ist February was decisive. “ The Government 
decline to import rice into Puri, If the market favours importers 
rice will find its way to Puri without Government interference, which 
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can only do harm. All payments for labour employed to relieve 
the present distress are to be in cash/' The result of that un- 
fortunate telegram seemed to the Commissioners to have been to 
stifle and put an end to discussion regarding the importation of 
rice, from that time till a period when the state both of the weather 
and of the people rendered it too late to import it with successful 
effect. Mr. Ravenshaw, accepting to the full the principle of action 
imposed on him, issued a series of orders in that sense. He further 
disapproved of the issue of cooked food in relief. Though many 
would not resort to relief centres for cookexl food till the last 
extremity, the misery among the very poorest was never properly 
known till the offer of food brought out from their hiding-places 
the most miserable objects. Balasore presented terrible famine 
scenes long before the district was nearly so bad as Puri, and in 
Midnapore the existing misery was suddenly brought to knowledge 
when food was offered. In Puri, while the distress was becoming 
deeper and the mortality greater day by day, it was not concentrated 
and brought to view by the distribution of food. If the Relief Com- 
mittee had been left to act as originally proposed, they might possibly 
have imported and distributed rice, and set an example which would 
have led to earlier measures on a large scale. On loth February the 
correspondence regarding relief by supplying food ended, till- it was 
afterwards revived in a terrible shape. No further orders as to the 
payment for public works in grain were issued till June. The works 
were rendered to a very great degree inoperative for want of rice to 
feed the labourers. There was another cause of difficulty not pecu- 
liar to Orissa — the attempt to enforce task-works. The Commissoners 
were decidedly of opinion that in the beginning of February 1866 
the time had come when (Government might properly have imported 
rice inio the Puri district, and that the telegrams of Mr. Crommelin 
and Mr.. Ravenshaw of the 24th and 31st January marked the point 
when either importation should have been ordered to render effective 
the public works contemplated for the relief of the starving, or 
special inquiry should have been made which, in all probability, 
would have brought to light the deficiency of grain and the necessity 
of importation for purposes still more extended. If grain had been 
ordered for the works, they might have been immensely extended. 

Sir C. Readouts visit to Orissa in the middle of February 
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was a short one. Mr. Cockburn, c. s., and Colonel Nicolls were 
of the party* It seemed to have been understood on the spot that 
the principal objects of the visit were to see the irrigation works at 
Cuttack, and hold a darhar to receive the native chiefs, and 
zamindars ; but Sir C. Beadon stated that his objects were more 
general, and that, as far as his visit had any specialty, it had 
reference to the famine. He made very little stay at Puri, having 
landed there one day and left for Cuttack the following evening. 
At Cuttack he remained from 15th to 19th (one day being a Sunday) 
and in that time he held a levee and a darbar, visited the puWic 
offices, &c. the Irrigation Company' s works and anicuts one day, 
and the Kendrapara canal another; was entertained at a banquet by 
the Irrigation Company ; and was throughout most accessible to all 
classes. On the evening of the 19th he left for Calcutta, travelling 
by way of False Point. There seemed to have been an unfortunate 
misunderstanding throughout the visit, the effects of which were 
very serious. He stated that neither before nor during his visit did 
the special difficulty regarding the ])rocuring of rice for the 
labourers, the opinions on the necessity of importing entertained by' 
some of the local officers, nor the correspondence which had passed 
on the subject, come in any shape to his knowledge. It was clear 
that the local officers did not press the facts within their knowledge 
on Sir C. Beadon, as they might and should have done. But, on 
the other hand, it was to be remembered that they had already 
received what they conceived to be decisive, peremptory, and final 

orders. Mr. Ravenshaw had accepted those orders in the fullest 

degree. He stated ‘‘ the idea of a general famine had not at that 
time entered my head,*’ and though during Sir C. Beadon* s visit 
the prevailing scarcity and general difficulty in procuring grain were 
Constant topics of discussion, and Sir C. Beadon spoke to him 
several times on the subject, he (Mr. Ravenshaw) expressed an 
opinion that there were probably sufficient stocks of grain in the 

country, and that, though it might be dear, it would be procurable 

for money. The subordinate officers might possibly have thought 
that it was not for them to volunteer information in the presence of 
their chiefs, and the head of the Public Works Department seemed to 
have thought that, the duty of providing food having been altogether 
put on the civil authorities, it was not for him to make representations 
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on the subject. The fact seemed to be that only officers of official 
boldness were likely to speak voluntarily under the circumstances, jnd 
the subordinate local officers did not seem to have had that boldnes?. 
Of the written petitions presented to Sir C. Beadon only one seemed 
distinctly to pray for provision for feeding the poor as its sole object.. 
Most of the others, while describing the distress forcibly enough, 
made it a ground for asking for remissions of revenue. All were referred 
to the local authorities. In Cuttack Sir C. Beadon scarcely saw any 
other of the people than the urban, population, and among them the 
great complaint certainly was against the gr-ain dealers ; the cry was 
“cheaper rice,'*’ “fix a rate.** In this shape the matter was principally 
noticed in His Honor's darbar speech, which was circulated. He 
spoke of the calamitous effect of drought, and added — “ Such visita- 
tions of Providence as these no Government can do much either to 
])revent or alleviate.’' He explained that Government could never inter- 
fere with prices. “ If I were to attempt to do this, I should consider 
myself no better than a dacoil or thief.'* The general effect of his 
speech was to create a very considerable feeling of disaffection, The 
declarations which it contained seemed to have been taken by every one 
as a final exposition of the policy of Government not to interfere other- 
wise than by ])roviding labour in the mode already arranged. It seemed 
especially surprising tl^i^t Sir C. Beadon, placing the reliance 
which he did on public works as the means of relieving . the ac- 
knowledged distress, should have left the province without discovering 
that there were circumstances which rendered those works quite 
ineffectual for the purpose. After his return from Orissa, the question 
of importing grain into that province was the subject of discussion 
between him and the Viceroy, The latter was strongly inclined to do 
so, but yielded to the opinion of Sir C. Beadon and others that it was 
not expedient or necessary. 

Major-General Sir A. Cotton, k. c. s. i., r. e. in England, addressed 
the Secretary of State on "‘the immediate prospect of famine in Bengal" 
and urged means for preparing for and relieving it. On 12th March 
1866 the Government of India asked Sir C. Beadon whether he 
considered it necessary for Government to take any further steps than 
those already authorised with a view to relieve and assist the people. 
The Government of Bengal reported on the 28th March^at there 
was no prospect of famine in Bengal ; that in Orissa, where the 
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scarcity was p^reatest, the wants of the people had been materially 
relieved by public works and those of the Irrigation Comj)any; that 
the case was not so pressing as to justify Government in advancing 
money to the Company, and that, as to food, there w^as “ no reason 
to suppose that the stock in the country is insuflicicnt tor the con- 
sumption of the people.” 'fhere was one statement in the letter of 
the Bengal Government of the 28th March for which the Commis- 
sioners could not in any way account. It was this — “ the natural 
fluctuation of prices has been found suflicient to attract food to the 
districts in which it was scarcest.” This was certainly not the case. 

After Sir C. Beadon s visit to the end of May, the famine grew 
and spread throughout Orissa till it reached enormous proportions. 
The price of grain increased to more and more severe famine rates, 
it became scarcer and scarcer, and starvation became more and more 
general. In April the price of the very coarsest rice reached 
Calcutta seers per rupee both in Puri and Cuttack, — fully 5 times the 
average ordinary price of food ; yet in the whole 3 months, from the 
middle of February to the middle of May, public importation by 
Government w^as scarcely mentioned and never directly applied for in 
the local official reports, 'Fhat subject seems to have been regarded 
as completely settled and disposed of. In Puri the District Superin- 
tendent’s opinion of ihe probability of severe famine was reported 
to the Inspector-General of Police. The native Deputy Magistrate 
wrote an appeal for help in the native papers of the 5th March. 
Mr. Barlow wTOte to Mr. Schalch at Calcutta, but the matter was 
dropped. At this time even he seemed to have resigned himself. 
The Cpmmissioners said that,* honestly accepting the policy and rules 
of action laid down for him, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
system of works, and sanguinely hoped to mitigate the distress by 
“their means. P"rom the 30th March, for nearly 6 weeks, there was a 
singular blank — in fact an entire cessation of reports from Puri ; and 
yet this was the period during which the famine was gradually as- 
suming its largest dimensions. T.arge mortality of some kind in 
Puri itself was suggested in April. Trenches were being dug to 
receive the bodies. On the 30th April the Superintendent of Police 
noted ii^his diar\ — “ No steps are being taken that I am aware of by 
Goyernment in the matter of the famine in this district. I cannot 
doubt that scores of men, women, and children have died of absolute 
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want, and many must die, for matters are proceeding from bad to 
worse day by day.’' JKarly in May, an extreme pitch of misery 
having been reached, Mr. Barlow broke silence, in a series of long 
letters, giving full details. On the cjth May he addressed the papers. 
Mr. Ravenshaw supported his views. On the 28th May the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, acknowledging the reports of Messrs. Barlow and 
Ravenshaw, said that the latter had been already informed that funds 
Tiad l>cen placed at the disposal of the Board for the relief of the 
distressed districts, and that a further sum had been jilaced at the 
disposal- of the Public Works Department. No rice was sent by 
Government to the Puri district, though a grant of money was made. 
There had been no direct application for the importation of rice 
even at this time, although it was applied for from, and sent to, 
other districts. In Puri 2,445 persons were employed daily up to the 
end of May and the sum of Rs. *43,094 had been expended in public 
works. 

^n Balasore both ' starvation and plunder appeared before the 
middle of February. It was at this time said that -J- of the starvelings 
came from the semi-independent and mismanaged ^Tohurbhunj 
estates. Later in the season, in May, the pro[)ortion was reversed, 
and nearly ^ of those relieved at Balasore came from the neigh- 
bouring hill slates. When a disturbance occurred in the Mohur- 
bhunj country. Government telegraphed on the 13th April — 
“You had better go yourself to Mohurbhunj.’' IMr. Ravenshaw 
thereupon left Balasore on the 20th April and the Division remain- 
ed for upwards of a month without a local head. Sir. C. Beadon 
left Calcutta for Darjeeling on the i5tli ’ April. Mr. Ravenshaw 
was not aware of His Honor’s intended departure and' it unfor- 
tunately happened that Sir C. Beadon left before the exact 
state of Balasore had been fully communicated to him. No arrange- 
ment was made to ensure the immediate transmission of infor- 
mation, at this time, although both in the Police and the Public 
Works Departments and from other sources much crime, misery, 
and starvation had been reported. Although there was direct tele- 
graphic communication, for some weeks the authorities in Calcutta 
were ignorant of the state of extreme famine so visible at Jjalasore. 
At the time of Sir C. Beadon’s departure, no special arrangeriKint 
was made with the Board. In the Englishman of the 24th April 
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"appeared a somewhat modest appeal for aid from the Balasore Relief 
Committee, saying little of the extent of the distress. Government 
on the 23rd May aj)})roved generally of the measures ado])ted, 
referred to the grant of money just made (Rs. 10,000 from the 
North-West Famine Fund), and promised attention to the Cuttack 
road. On the 1 2th May the Balasore Relfcf Committee made a more 
urgent appeal to the jniblic i)ress. Just then came a telegram offer- 
ing the surplus flour of the Bhutan Expedition at] cost price. And 
on this hint Mr. Muspratt at last spoke out, recommending imi)orta- 
tion of rice. He replied — “ Attn is not eaten in Balasore, and no 
one would buy it. Rice required for free distribution to about 3,000 
starving of all ages, might be sent to the mouth of the Balasore 
river, and could be unladen by aid of sloops of this port.’’ He also 
wrote to (]overnmcnt, to ^explain how slooi)s might be sent down in 
low of a small steamer, and added — ‘‘ Ehc number of persons 
relieved daily now exceeds 2,500, and a more pitiable collection of 
skin and bone it has never been my lot to see.” The Government 
referred IMr. INTuspratt’s projmsal to import rice to the ]^oard. It 
was yet a few days before that body consented to import *, but at the 
end of May importations were ordered. 

From February to the end of May the oflicial correspondence 
from Cuttack was almost a blank. The famine came later there 
than in the other districts, and later in (aittack ])ropcr than in other 
parts of the district. The Su})erintendent of Police was an oflicer 
wholly ignorant of the language, who showed little zeal, and whose 
great object seemed to have been to get away from the district, 
d'here was not much accord between him and the Magistrate who, 
new to the district, and deeming it suflicient to follow the Commis- 
sioner’s views, made no inquiries. Colonel Rundall and Mr. Boothby 
■ entertained strong o])inions of the severity of the distress and the 
scarcity of rice, and it was much to be regretted that the Commis- 
sioner and Collector did not weigh their opinions more against those 
of the towns-pcople. The agents of the French house too — persons 
the best qualified to judge — seemed to have been very well aware 
that there was not grain in the country. In the end of May the 
Cuttacl^ district was suddenly discovered to be in a state of terrible 
famine. The popular urban confidence in stocks only ended in 
more sudden and complete exhaustion and ruin, and in respect of 
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price Cuttack suffered more than any other station. Rice was dearer 
for a short time at Balasore, but the extreme pressure of prices 
lasted for a longer period at Cuttack than at cither Balasore or Puri. 
On the 27th IMay Mr. Ravenshaw returning found the troops and 
(lovernment establishments on the point of starvation, and on the 
28th he sent a telegram which led to importations. On the 29th the 
Relief Committee also telegraphed to Government urgently ])rnying 
for rice. Uj) to this time there were no Government relief works 
in the Cuttack district, but the works of the Irrigation Company 
afforded employment to vastly greater numbers than did the Gov- 
ernment works in Puri. 'Phe Commissioner spoke most highly of 
the humane endeavours of the officers of that Company to render 
their works beneficial to the destitute. They cmploycil 9,290 jicrsons 
on an average in each of the 6 months ending June in the Cuttack 
district. The native Deputy Magistrate’s appeal from l^uri, published 
in the Hindu Patriot early in March, did not specially attract public 
attention. It was not till Aj>ril, when the pressure of extreme high 
prices was felt at Cuttack, and the height of starvation was visible 
at Balasore, that the attention of the European press and public 
was fully aroused. From the middle of April the subject began 
to be generally discussed in the public jirints. On the 12th the 
Friend of fndia publishei^ a letter from a missionary at Jellasore, 
a place in Balasore near the border of Midnapore, and not one of 
the earliest reached by famine. The paper also alluded to accounts 
of famine received from the Collector of Gan jam. And at this 
time Mr. J. S. Sykes, a young merchant of Calcutta, who had busi- 
ness correspondence with the missionaries in Orissa, but was not 

• 

in any way directly prompted by them, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a general subscri])iion for the relief of the sufferers by the 
famine there. With a boldness which the result amply justified, he 
advertised an Orissa Famine Fund on the 14th April, and, immediately 
putting .himself in correspondence on the subject with those froiu 
whom he could best obtain information, wrote several letters to the 
newspapers, and energetically urged the fund. His own firm assumed 
the position of Secretaries. On the 2nd May, having received more 
precise information from his missionary correspondents, he circulated 
extracts in Calcutta. The success of Mr. Sykes' fund, as conlrastetl 
with the very .scant success of the strong appeals for aid for local. 
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purposes made by the official Committees at Purl and Balasore, was 
remarkable. IMr. Sykes and his partner were young and little known ; 
it seemed unintelligible that, if things were so bad, the proposal 
should come from them, and many people hesitated. Yet they 
collected upwards of Rs. 18,000, and distributed it most impartially. 
On the 28th April, Mr. R. B. Chapman, c. s. Secretary to the Board, 
writing to the Englishman, in support of the official prices current 
which had been impugned in that paper, said, — ‘‘There can be no 
doubt that the suffering both, in Orissa and in other parts is very 
great. Indeed for some months past the aged and the feeble have 
been dropping off for want of proper food. It is time, I think, that 
measures were taken to collect a general fund for the relief of this 
general distress." 

The (jovernment of India, on loth May, invited the attention of 
Sir C. Beadon to a letter in the Englishman headed “ The 
starving poor of Orissa and incpiired whether the. distress in 
that province was as severe as represented therein, and, if so, 
what steps His Honor had taken or would suggest for its relief. 
On I2tli May, Mr. R. Scott MoncrielT of the firm of Messrs, 
(jisborne and C-o., which had first projiosed importation in Nov- 
ember, wrote to the Private Secretary at Darjeeling, suggesting the 
application of the balance of the North Western Famine Fund, and 
strongly urging importation of rice into Orissa from Arracan. He 
also informed the Viceroy at Simla of his proposal. On the 14th 
May, Colonel Maepherson, Commissary General, made the offer of 
the surplus flour of the Bhutan campaign. On i6lh May the Govern- 
ment of India, not having receivecl information telegraphed : — “ I'hc 
Governor-General is anxious about the famine at Orissa, and wants to 
know what is being clone. He will be ready to give, if needed, any 
portion of the North Western Famine Fund that may be still in hand. 

Is the distress in Nadia also as great as is represented Sir C. 
Beadon in reply stated what had been done and recommended the 
use of the balance of the.N. W. Relief Fund in Orissa and Midna- 
pore. That amounted to ^^60,500 and of this £20,000 was allotted 
to Bengal. On 28lh May Mr. Ravenshaw telegraphed : — “ Rice 
witli utmost difficulty procurable in sufficient quantity at 47^ C’uttack 
seers per rupee. Bazars again partially closed. 'Only one day's 
rations in store for troops, who are reported discontented. Com-» 
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missariat have? refused assistance ; crime increasing daily. Public 
and relief works stopped for want of food. I recommend immediate 
importation of rice for use of troops, for jails, and to feed labourers 
on relief works, to supply food to star\'ing through Relief Com- 
mittees. Rice can be landed at Balasore River, False l^oint, or mouth 
of Dhamra River for Cuttack. I will arrange to do so. Mahajans 
would supply on their own account if Government give a tugsteamer 
to tow ships down the coast ; no rain, and the early sown ric? crop in 
danger,” On 29th May Sir C. Beadon telegraphed an order for 
importation. 

From this time, for a few days, the famine was half realised. The 
oflicers who were in the hills did not immetliately return ; but Sir C. 
Beadon on the 31st May showed a strong conviction of the necessity 
for importation and great exertions were made by the Board to get 
rice off from Calcutta to False Point and Balasore. On the 2nd 
June Mr. Ravenshaw repeated his belief in the existence of stocks, 
though they could not be made available. On the 4th at Puri he 
recommended Mr. Barlow to be -cautious not to open too many 
centres lA relief, and the Board not to import lo Puri for the present. 
Mr. Barlow, however, succeeded in getting a small supply of sea- 
borne rice from Go])alpur, and the distribution of food on a small 
scale was commenced. gth June, the CjJovernmcnt of India 

telegraphed to Sir C. Beadon : — ‘‘ 'I"he Chamber of Comnierce has 
sent the following message : — “ Accounts of famine in Orissa most 
api)alling. (’hamber entreat that the balance of the Famine Fund 
may be immediately given for jmrehase of rice.’^ 'Bhe (lovernor- 
General begs for an immediate communication . from you on this 
subject. Your latest advices have not led him to suppose matters 
at all so bad as the Chamber represents. His Excellency ready to 
grant the fullest aid that the T.ocal Government reports to be re- 
quired.’' Sir C. Beadon rcjdied “ The accounts which I have 
received do not support the statements of the CUiamber, but it will 
satisfy the public to know that the whole of the Famine Relief Fund 
is available, and will be expanded as required in relieving the existing 
distress.” On the 10th June the Board were authorized to expend 
the whole balance of the North West Fund for importations of rice. 
On 1 6th June ‘ Sir C. Beadon returned to Calcutta. But the 
monsoon had burst, private steamers were not employed, False 
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Point roadstead was not siirticicntly used, and there was no proper 
staff for landing the rice and conveying it into the interior. The 
Famine Commissioners could not but think that, if a military 
campaign liad been in question, some attcm))ts wouhl have been 
made to send professional and other ])ersons who might at least have 
tried to improve the landing arrangements, and assist generally at 
False Point and Puri, as did Air. II. A. Harris, who went to buoy 
the* Dhainra river and volunteered the greatest general assistance. 
'Phe Irrigation Company also greatly assisted. 

In June all Orissa was plunged in one universal famine of 
extreme severity. Although there never were such crowds of starving 
people and such mortality in the town of Cuttack as in Palasore 
and Bhadrak, the state of that district was already as bad as possible. 
No sort of order could be kept among the famishing crowd, and 
“for miles round you heard their yell for food. In July some 
centres for distribution of cooked food were- established in the 
interior of the districts, more were established in August, and in 
September nearly the full number of feeding places were in operation. 
Tliere were 43 centres in Cuttack, 22 in Balasore and 23 in Puri. 
The most frightful suffering visible at a European station was at 
Balasore, where great masses of people congregated in a most 
wretched condition. The numbers at Bhadrak were also enormous. 
The mortality reached its culminating point at the beginning of the 
second week of August, during the heavy rain and storms which 
preceded and caused the floods. The people were then in the lowest 
stage of exhaustion; the emaciated crowds collected at the feeding 
stations had no suiricient shelter, and the cold and wet killed them 
in fearful numbers. The defect of shelter was then remedied, but 
the j)eople, throughout, evinced great dislike to occupy the sheds. 
'Phe Hoods which followed these rains were unusually high, 
and were frequently renewed ; lands were laid long under water, 
and the damage to the riparian tracts in the central portions 
of Orissa was excessive. In those parts the difliculties and 
isolation caused by the Hoods were such that the rate of mortality 
was probably, there, greater during their continuance than at any 
other time. 'Phere was a deficiency of food in October from a want 
of understanding between the local oflicers and the Board. The 
latter seemed not to have supposed that the rice would be required as 
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soon as the local oflicers found to be the case, and die local ofheers 
imagined that \ essels, announced to them, were at hand when in 
fact they were a long wav off. Mr. Chapman, who had, at first, 
very efliciently managed these • matters, was absent on leave, and 
Mr. Schalch, after ordering the additional quantity through jMessrs. 
Gisborne and Co., returned to Darjeeling to rejoin Sir C. Beadon 
there. ^lessrs. Gisborne & Co. proceeded to obtain the supply from 
Burma. But tliere was just then an extraordinary demand for coClon 
in China, and most of the ocean steamers of the i)orL were taken up 
to go to China. No private tug steamers were em])loyed. In Novem- 
ber the new crop began to come into the market in considerable 
quantity, and then the general famine may be said to have come to an 
end. The people returned to their avocations, leaving only the very 
emaciated, the orphans and the widows. There still continued to be 
general distress in the unfortunate tracts which had suffered a second 
calamity by the Hoods. 

With respect to the whole system of relief distribution, the 
difiicultics of obtainftig trusUvorthy superintendence were extreme. 
In the management of the feeding centres there were 3 main diffi- 
culties — is/, the test of admission : jm/, the distance of the centres 
from the houses of many, so that the centres became the temporary 
homes of crowds of houseless mendicants, and great demoralisation 
ensued : jr«/, there was caste prejudice, ami many were deterred 
thereby from seeking food till it was too late ; some died without 
seeking it at all. The whole quantity of rice whicli had reached 
the coast up to the 31st October was about 138,000 bags; which 
ivere reckoned as 276,000 maunds, or about 10,0:0 tons ; by the 
middle of November nearly 270,000 bags IiacI been imported. 

No details could be given of the effect of the famine 
in the Tributary Mahals, No relief measures were there under- 
taken by Government. The more hilly parts to the west suf- 
fered less than the low country, but the suffering in the undulat- 
ing laterite tracts to the east, the Nilgiri and Mohurbhunj ^Mahals, 
was very great indeed. 'Fhe greater part of Mohurbhunj was 
included in the area of the most severe suffering ; but the 
roughest approximate estimate of the mortality could not be given. 
The population was sparse but in so large a territory the loss of life 
must have been considerable. Next to Orissa, the suffering was 
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greatest in the adjoining portion of the Chota Nagpur Division, that* 
is, great part of the district of Manblium, and the Dalbhuni part of 
Singlibhum. The mortality from starvation was certainly wry great. 
'The number of ileaths, from that cause, reported in Manbltum, was 
about 33,000; minute local inquiry in small sample tracts in the part 
of the district which most suffered made it clear that the actual 
nKjrlalily was there very much greater, being uj)wards of t 8 ])cr cent. 
In vSinghbhum the total mortality over the whole district was roughly 
estiiniled at izj pen* cent. On the whole, the Commissioners feared 
that in the worst parts of Maiibhiim and Singlibhum, mortality 
occurred at a rate which might bear some comparison with that in 
Orissa. 

Next in point of intensity of suffering came the district of 
Midnapore, the western part of which lay between Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur. The population of the district was estimated at 1,200,000. 
But severe famine was chiefly confined to about vl the area, and most 
of that was the jungly and least populated part, west of the town of 
Midnapore, and known as the Jungle Mahalsm On 19th May 1866 
Mr. (Sir W.) Herschel, the Magistrate, noted that deaths from starva- 
tion were occurring, and on the 26th he made a full report. The distri- 
bution of food began, but the nature and degree of the distress were not 
known, and operations were not commenced sufficiently early. Com- 
paratively large as was the relief at last afforded. Sir W. Herschel did 
not think that, at the best, It reached i the ’starving population, and- 
he estimated the mortality at about 50,000 ; or of the whole 
jK)pulation seriously affected. But in some of the more remote 
parts the mortality was, it was feared, larger. In some parts the 
labouring population died in larger ])roporlion, and it was said that 
in one jungly tract the population of stone-masons and iron-smelters 
almost disappeared. 

In Birbhum distress did not a])pear till late. On i8th August a 
Relief Committee was formed. The distress was general, but the 
local officers thought that in the district generally the mortality from 
direct starvation was not great. In Burdwan high prices caused dis- 
tress among the non-agriculturists. The weaver class in the west of 
the Hooghly district were severely afilicted and flocked into Calcutta. 
Poor struggling creatures trying to get to Calcutta from Midnapore 
and Balasore reached Ulubaria in large numbers. Many could go 
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no further, and ihe scenes of misery were very painful. The nuillbcf 
of persons who died by the road-side could not be f^iven, but 1,235 
deaths were reported as havin.u; occurred at the feedin.y- centres of the 
Howrah distriet. Early in 1866, starveling's began to resort to 
Calt^Uta from tiui western districts. On nth June the [ustices re- 
solved to ask Government to j)revent persons alllicted with contagious 
diseases from ])i«)ceeiling to Calcutta, “ a vast number** having within 
the previous da}.s arrived. 'The paupers soon reached a number 
which was estiniatccl at from 15,000 to 18,000. Nothing couhl exceed 
the muni(icencc of the rich native gentlemen of the town, and the 
food given was in quality and (piantity all that couhl ])ossibly be de- 
sired. Throughout the famine, of all Uie poor people who came to 
C alcutta, none remained without ample food except those |)oor crea- 
tures who arrived too weak to crawl to the j)laces of distribution, 
and were picked up by the })olice deail or dying. Sheds were erect- 
ed in July and extra conservancy and hosj)ital arrangements made. 
On the 13th August a general Relief Committee was formed, the 
charity of the natives ’was systematized, and a camp established at 
Chitpur in the suburbs. The number at the camp never exceeded 
5,000, and during the 3 months of its existence the average number 
sent to the famine hospitals was 10,769, of whom, up to November 
9th, 3761 were cured, and 4,276 died. . But this last figure did not 
include. those who died in the pauper camp and in the streets, without 
going to hospital. The total number despatched to their homes was 
11,515. INIany of those belonging to adjacent districts returned and 
were reckoned twice. On the 22nd November, the ojibrations in 
Calcutta ceased, and there remained only the destitute orphans collect- 
ed in an asylum. Of /'6o,i86 received by the Calcutta Committee 
/■i(*),ooo were devoted to the support of the or])hans, >^'28,055 were 
sent to other districts or jvaid over to the Board, and the rest was spent 
in Calcutta. 

East of the Hooghly the di.strict most afflicted with famine wls 
Nadia in which the oflicial courage of T.ord Click Browne, the Collec- 
tor, secured ellicient relief. In June the distress became \ery severe, 
and money was rapidly expended both in giving employment to those 
who could work and feeding those who could not. On 1 8th June 
about 2,500 persons were employed in the special relief works, and 
4,000 on public works of all kinds. At the worst time the number 

23 
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fed exceeded iO,ooo. In the 24 Pargattas severe distress appeared, 
somewhat late in the season, in considerable tracts, principsilly those 
in which damage had been done by the Cyclone of 1864. but this 
distress was efficiently met by the expenditure of Rs. jo,ooo. 

It was not till late in September, when most of the expenditure 
had already been incurred, that Government appealed to the public. 
On the 19th September Sir. C. beadon asked the assistance of the 
Carlcutta Committee, and about the same time addressed all the 
Administrations in India. An official appeal for general assistance 
was then everywhere made. By that time, however, there was a con- 
siderable feeling on the part of the public that the appeal was made 
too late for practical benefit. - The amount of the subscriptions was 
no doubt in some degree limited by this feeling. The Famine Com- 
missioners expressed a decided opinion that a (^entri\l Relief Co'm- 
mittee might properly and with advantage have been formed when 
first suggested by the Chamber of Commerce. A public Committee 
would probably have delegated their executive functions to a Sub- 
committee constituted very much as was the board of Revertife when 
Mr. Moncrieff and babu Digambar :\riUer assisted it. But the 
mode of arriving at such an executive body would have secured the 
confidence of the public, would probably have attracted information 
and suggestions* not voIiiiUeered to an official body, would have 
become better acquainted with the severity of the famine than was 
actually the case when th» public were not represented, would have 
been better qualified to judge of the public feeling and the monetary 
state of th? country ; and an earlier appeal would probably have 
been made for general public aid. 

The Famine Commissioners expressed the opinion thJit the 
delays and deficiencies in regard to the adoption of effectual measures 
to meet the calamity must be assigned to the following causes : — 
(i) inevitable circumstances: (2) peculiarities of riie system of 
adihinistration in Lower Bengal : (3) certain errors and shortcomings 
on the part of different individual officers, none of which were alone 
suflScient to cause the greatest degree of evil, but which, coming 
together in an unfortunate combination, did greatly retard measures 
of relief. 

As to the first they did not think it probable that the most watchful 
administration would have thrown into Orissa, in the early months 
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of the year 1866^ a quantity of grain sufficient to meet the wants 
of the inhabitants during the following months, or that food and 
employment could in any way have been provided sufficient to reach 
th# whole mass of the people. Much suffering and mortality must 
under any circumstances have occurred. The Qpiission to import 
grain into Orissa, in the early months of thayear, had unfortunately 
a double effect. If mod<il-ate quantities had been imported, the machi- 
nery for landing and distributing which must have been prepared, 
and the knowledge [ of these operations which would have been ob- 
tained,’ would have rendered it possible to throw vastly larger 
quantities of rice into the province in June, July and August, than 
was- the case when importations were suddenly commenced in 
June without ])re[)aralion of any kind, and just at the season when 
it had become nearly im[)ossihlc to send boats and light river 
steamers from Calcutta. If these had been at False Point, almost 
any cpiantity of rhee might have been landed *an(l sent into the 
interior jn the season of the rains. N^ext, in practice no 2 systems 
of administration could be more different than that followed in 
Bengal, and that which, in general terms, might be said to ])revail 
throughout the rest of India. In all other provinces the country 
was actively governed with a strong hand, but, it might be said, in* 
direct communication wilh the^ people, somewhat after the fashion 
of most of the (lovernmenls of Kuropg. The CiovernmenWmade 
itself felt everywhere, and undertook corresponding responsibilities. 
It was ret)rescnted in every quarter by a large cstcfl)lishment of 
executive functionaries, ddie Bengal system was based rather on 
an hmglish than on a luiropcan model. 'I'he country was adminis- 
tered judicially and not by the executive power. The executive 
reigned but did not govern. It had little executive machinery and 
it on *princii)le avoided interference with the affairs of the mass of the 
I)eoplc. The settlement of the revenue of tlie zamindars had been 
supposed to have transferred a large ijortion of the resi)onsibilities 
of an oriental Government to that body, and any executive inter- 
ference with their raiyals. or executive attcmi)t to ascertain rights or 
even facts, had been regarded as an infrhigement of the principles 
of the settlement. Idie officers of Government were subject, like 
every one else, to Med laws and the action of the Courts ; and in 
Bengal the personal rcs))onsihility thus thrown on them, not being 
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counteracted by great administrative power and influence, had become, 
in a rich and litigious country, a heavy burden. They were cons- 
tantly subject to i)rosecution for every act, and the knowledge of 
their legal rights- possessed by the people and their readines^to 
resort to the courts rendered executive oflicers little disposed to acts, 
the legality of which might admit of question. A weak, or at anv 
rate abstinent executive might involve little injury and imply great 
advantages in a country where 'the indigenous institutions supjdieil 
the means of local Self-Government ; but these again were more 
wanting in Bengal than in any other j)art of India, and, the zaritindars 
failing to do’ that which the Government had ceased to do, the 
country was in fact governed, for the most part, only by the action 
of the Courts of justice, to which the people resorted in a degree 
not known in most countries. If the Bengalis had not yet learned 
much self-government, they had at least learned to make their wants 
known to Government. Education had progressed very greatly 
among them ; a large proportion of them were extremely gcute and 
intelligent ; they had a large and very free iise of the Press ; and 
they had among them several influential associations. However the 
system might or might not be well suited to civilised Bengal, it 
■was in many respects unsuited to remote, inaccessible, and uneducat- 
ed districts such as those in which the famine'in 1866 had been 
chiefly fatal •, the more so v^iere, as in Orissa, the tenure of the lanil 
and whole history of the country were totally different from those 
of Bengal. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor, while he was assisted bv no 
Council and by no such staff of superior .Secretaries, as were the 
smaller Administrations of Madras and Bombay, had in Calcutta 
to deal with a great European Community, and with many diflietdt 
arul embarrassing subjects and many conflicting interests which were 
hardly known to the other provinces administered by Lieutenant- 
Governors. Consequently, it was not possible that he should look 
■ so minutely into the local affairs of the districts under his charge, 
as some of the heads of Administrations otherwise situated. The 
system of administration caused a defect of information and an 
unwillingness to take direef action on the part of Government, which 
materially retarded measures of relief, and' which could not have 
occurred in any other part of India, • 

The locarofficers generally did their duty quite as well as could 
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be expected under the circumstances — most of them with a personal 
devotion beyond all praise. But unfortunately neither of the officers 
in charge of the 2 districts in which severe famine first appeared, 
though most praiseworthy in all other respects, had that exceptional 
official persistence which might have surmounted the difficulties in 
their way. The Commissioners of Divisions seemed to have been, 
in most instances, more impressed with the necessity of resisting 
a too great disposition to rely on Government aid, than ready very 
freely to encourage applications for aid. The action of the Com- 
missioner of Orissa was generally (up to a certain point) unfortunate. 
In particular Mr. Ravenshaw yielded injudiciously to a mere popular 
cry regarding the existence of stocks kept back by wicked grain- 
dealers. The greatest possible allowances were to be made for him 
owing to the recentness of his appointment, and to his want of 
knowledge of the people and want of experience of the duties 
thrown on him ; looking also to the very decided negatives which he 
received when he did on • certain occasions direct inquiry into the 
loss of crops and urged the necessity of importing grain. But his 
want of local knowledge, his mistake regarding the stocks of grain, 
and some errors and omissions on his part, produced a bad cfTect. 
If the case had been fully explained to. the higher authorities, they 

would not have resisted* the evident necessity of providing food for 

• 

the labourers — a duty which Government in the Public Works 
Department had distinctly thrown on the civil authorities. The 
Famine Commissioners acknowledged Mr. Ravehshaw's unwearied 
exertions from the time when llic crisis was recognised and large 
relief measures commenced. In these he was also efficiently aided 
by Air. D. J. AlcNeile, c.s. The Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
too much distrusted the representations of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Alanbhum without himself sufficiently ascertaining the 
real state of the country. The Commissioner of Burdwan very 
fairly, even emphatically, represented the facts, so far as he could 
ascertain them, in the early part of the season. But he could not 
be said to have continued to watch and inquire so carefully . as his 
reports of the state of the country i^piircd. The practical issue 
of his administration sufficiently showed that the Commissioner of 
Nadia did all that was proper to be done. Of the Board, the Com- 
missioners said that, having made a report upon very imperfect 
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information, they adhered too tenaciously to the opinions which they 
had expressed,^ when circumstances brought to* their knowledge 
might well have caused doubt and suggested further inquiry ; and 
that they too long maintained general principles laid down by them, 
when thev nright have known that the circumstances were very 
exceptional. They wrongly a|)plied to Orissa pnncii)les of adminis- 
tration which were at any rate ai)plicable only to the permanently 
settled districts of Bengal. Adhering too miicli to their own views, 
they too reailily seized upon everything whi'ch tended in that direc- 
tion and too much overlooked circumstances teniling the other way. 
They sometimes incautiously reported to the (lovermnent circum- 
stances of the former character without suiTicient iiKjiiiry. 'J hey. 
resisted too long the evidence.^ of the necessity of importing grain 
into Orissa. Care, thoiiglufulness, and humanity were generally 
;ip[)arent in their proceedings ; but nevertheless their too fixed adher- 
ence to their o[)inion.s, when combined with. want of boldness on the 
part of local onicer.s impressing views ojiposod to those of their 
superiors, ten. ic 1 much to an unfortunate result. Although it did 
not appear that it was in Bengal, as elsewhere, an ordinary duty of 
the Members of the Board to visit the districts of tlie interior, the 
Commissioners thought that, if it was possible to depute a IMember 
of that body to Darjeeling in May and again in September, it would 
have been etiually possible and more desirable to depute one to Orissa.. 
The j/olice scattered about each district had. far the best opportunity 
of being early acquainted with the .stale of the people. By several 
. District Superintendents their jiosition was in this re.spect well 
utilized. But, through various channels, the information was much 
delayed, diluted, or lost before it reached the Government. ^ The 
Inspcctor**General did not visit any of the districts disorganized 
by c/ime nor did any In.spector-General ever visit Orissa, or even the 
great district of Midnaporc, within a few hours of Calcutta, and one 
of the ilistricts in which crime was at all times the most heavy. 
In May the* Inspector-General retired to Darjeeling to be near the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. Crommelin, the Superintending Engineer 
of Orissa, was in the earl^ part of the operations evidently con- 
cerned about the suffcrhigs of the people, and anxious that his 
department should do all that was possible to relieve them. But 
instead of simply obeying the orders -received he might have more 
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urgenlly represented the facts of the case to the Government. The 
Secretary, Public Works Department, might have informed himself 
of the state of things more exactly, when he visitod Orissa, and 
siibsc(juently might h^ve earlier discovered and brought to notice 
the failure of the works to give large employment to the poor. Such 
being the delicieiicies, the Commissioners considered it very un- 
fortunate that the Head of the Government should not have been 
able to give that personal attention to tl« subject which might have 
remedied these misunderstandings and brought these misappre- 
hensions to light ; and that, perhaps taking a too sanguine view His 
Honor was not induced by the information which did reach him. 
to seek more urgently for that which did not reach him. Especially 
they thouglit it unfortunate that the opinions^ held by some of the 
local oncers regarding* the extreme deficiency of food, and the 
(acts known to them as td the effect of that want on the system of 
works designed for relief, were not elicited during the Lieutenant- 
(iovernor’s visit to Orissa ; that on the occasion of the reference by 
the Government of India in March (on Sir A. Cotton's letter), and 
again on the occurrence of a great rise of prices in the beginning of 
April, anrl with reference to the great outbreak of crime known to 
be caused ty want, m nc urgent and direct inquiry was not made ; 
and that, before His Honor's departure from Calcutta and the 
Commissioner of Orissa's nearly simultaneous departure from 
Balasore, there was no special arrangement for the early communi- 
cation of intelligence of the-daily progress of events. They thought 
that, on the vital (luestion of the existence of suflicient stocks 
of grain, His Honor j)laccd a reliance on the reports and opinions 
of Mr. Ravenshaw greater than was • warranted by that officer's 
general experience and knowledge, and too easily accepted asser- 
tions opposed to all the ordinary laws of trade and political economy, 
and to all the general indications from which an opinion could 
best be formed. On the othel- hand, they thought it unfortunate 
that Mr. Ravenshaw's letter of April 20th, announcing extreme- 
starvation at Balasore, did not lead to urgent inquiry, and that his 
letter of May 2nd did not cause the* iiKisl immediate action. His 
Honor presseil the expediency of importation on the Board before 
that body could accede to the propriety of the measure. But on 
that account the Commissioners the more thought that the . circum- 
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^stances" which caused ihe defect of knowled^?c acted very prejudi- 
cially in retarding measures of relief generally. The Commissioners 
Veit sure that every man would be judged by his conduct as a whole 
and not merely by certain deficiencies or errors. While many 
had much occasion to look back with very great satisfaction on the 
result of their meritorious exertions to save life on this terrible 
occasion, all, whose errors of judgment had in any way rendered 
their labours less-ellicacious flian they might have been, must have 
regretted that detraction i'rom their success in such a case with 
feelings more acute than could be those of any who were not actors 
in these events. Tlie Coinmissioiiers’ investigatioh was more directed 
to tlie conduct of classes than of individuals. They thought it 
would be invidious to particularise the individuals who most dis- 
tinguished themselves by, their exertions, further than by* referring 
to the mention made in the course of their Report, and in the district 
narratives, of Mr. Sykes, Mr. Moncrieff, the ollicers of the East 
India Irrigation Company, and other European gentlemen, and 
many liberal and bojievolent natives, among whom the Raja of 
Parikud in Puri was prominently noticed. Of ollicials the following 
were mentioned as most conspicuous among many deserving of 
much praise : — Mr. Barlow, Collector of Jhiri ; Mr^ Muspratt, 
Collector of Balasore ; Mr. Shorn, Assistant Collector at Bhadrak 
in Balasore ; Dr. Jackson, Civil Surgeon, Jkilasore ; Mr. Harris, 
Assistant Surgeon employed on the Dhamra ; Mr. Barton, Assistant 
Collector at Khurda ; Mr. Kirkwood, Relief Manager in Cuttack ; 
Lieutenant Money, Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum ; and Lord 
H. U. Browne, Collector of Nadia. 

The Famine Commissioners also discussed the measures imme- 
duUely necessary for the restoration of prosperity to the afilicted 
districts, and other considerations ol a more general character 
connected with famine. No further reference to these matters is 
recpiired. So also, the lessons to be learnt from the Orissa famine 
for future guidance need not be reproduceil as they have been em- 
bodied in, or su})erseded by, the later Famine Codes. ' It may be 
mentioned that the Famine Commission of 1878 calculated the 
mortality in Orissa at i,oco,ooo, in Manbhum 200,000,. in Singhbhum 
50,000, in Midnaporc 50,000 ; total 1 ,300,000 deaths. Before the 
end of December 1866, 398,047 maunds of rice had been sent to 
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Orissa, and 41 3*347 naunds altogether, including despatches hy 
land, to Midnapore and Manbhiini : of this amount 324,072 were 
used. Up to the end of 1866 tlie total cost of tlic famine was under 
25-2 lakhs \ 80,000 people had been gratuitously relieved for 6 
months, and 4,500 for several months on works. 

The liopes held out by the Orissa Famine Commissioners of the 
recu])erative ])ower of the province proved lo be too sanguine. The 
Famine Cornmision’s report may again be referred to. In December 
,1866, Mr. Schalch (Member of the Board of Revenue) was deputed 
to make special inquiries into the condition of the pe()))le. Iltf 
reported that while the crop, in the tracts wlicre there wa-s ^ny crop, 
was exceptionally good, in the parts which the inundations had 
visited there was absohitely nothing saved ; and these j)arts he esti- 
mated at } of Cuttack (the central part lying along the Mahanadi) 
the southern i)art of I’uri, and the south-eastern part of Balasore, 
with a population of about 850,000 ; he calculated that llie area in 
which the cro])S were saved, aided by stocks and what small private 
existed, wouhl supj)ly food to half of tliis population, but that the 
rest must depend on (xovernment importations, and lie reckoned 
that, at 5 viaunds per head, to feed them for y montlis, the necessary 
(]uantity to be importetl was 1,210,000 This recommend- 

ation was approved by tfie Mcngal (j jvernment, on the ground that 
“ the holders of grain, tauglit by ex|)erience of the past year, will 
be unwilling to jiarl with it until the safely of llie next crop is as- 
sured, while the internal trade of the province is slow to adapt 
itself to new channels, and it is now certain dial no dejiondencc is 
to be placed on supplies by jirivale merchants from abroad." 

In January the number of applicants for relief began largely to 
increase, deaths from starvation were reported in great numbers 
( about 40 a day in the Cuttack district ), prices showed a tendency 
to rise, and ^-eports came in giving a melancholy picture of the 
desolation and distress of the country. On the 12th February 
1867 a ])ublic meeting was held in Calcutta, at which the Viceroy made 
known what, had been recently learnt as to the circumstances of the 
jieople, and invited the public to bear its jiart in the duty of reliev- 
ing the famirie-striken. An influential Committee' was ajipoiiited and 
the sum of Rs 6,14,503 was subscribed. Sir’John (Lord) Lawrence, in 
addressing the meeting, said : 1 will here remind you that in 1865 
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there was a general failure of the crops in the 3 districts of Orissa, 
followed by. very indifferent harvests in 1866, while in the autumn of 
that year a large[^|)art of the province was also inundated. The floods 
of the Mahanadi and other rivers broke through their embankments 
and submerged extensive tracts of land in their vicinity. All the 
crops in these localities were spoiled, and property which had escaped 
the famine was carried a^y or destroyed. What the drought had 
spared was engulpTied in the wide vortex of watpr. In this way I the 
district of Cu^feick alone, extending over an area of 1500 miles, ^ 
• has been devastated. From the most reliable accounts it is estimated 
that from ^ to i of the population of the province has already 
perished. What famine and starvation began, diarrhoea and pestilence 
have completed. Tt is estimated that we may have to import into the 
province not less than 1,200,000 maunds of rice, equal to about 

27.000 tons. We ha>ft already arranged for the introduction of | 
the quantity by the ist of April, and the rest will follow as rapidly 
as may be found necessary." There were alre^idy^', he added, 
“ 1,500 orphan children to be provided for, which might increase to 

2.000 more, and 10 lakhs of rupees, or £ 100,000, would be requir- 
ed for their maintenance 

The \'’iceroy had j)reviously telegraphed to ‘the Secrelary.of Slate, 
(then Lord iTanborne), begging that a subscription might be got up 
in England ; to which the bdlowing brief refusal was transmitted 
in reply : — January 21st. Your telegram received, and sent to the 
Lord Mayor. He thinks no subscription could be raised here. I 
have madi; iiKpiiries, and think he is right. Distress here from panic, 
frost, and strikes is terrible, and engrosses public attention’\ Sir 
John Lawrence, alluding to this refusal of assistance at the meeting, 
remarked that it was only the more necessary for those ])resent to 
exert ihemselves. Eight persons on the spot subscribed 2,500 Rs 
each, ^nd the Viceroy himself gave 10,000 Rs more towards the 
relief fund. 

The Orissa Famine Commissioners' report was dated the 6th April 
1867. On perusing it Sir C. Beadon recorded a long Minute of the 
1 5th, and the Govcrnor-Cieneral his IMinute of the 20th idem. It will be 
sufllcieni to say of the latter that he showed' that he had throughout 
relied on the • Lieutenant-Governor “ that all which appeared to be 
necessary had been -done for the country,” and that it was necessary 
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for the Government of India to work through the Local (Governments, 
^’hereupon tlio Report of the Orissa Famine Commissioners was 
transmitted to England under cover of the (Government of India’s 
despatch of the 22nd April 1867, containing their final conclusions/ 
The following paragraphs of the despatch mav* be here quoted : — 

“12. Considering the very full and exhaustive Report which the 
Commissioners have made, it seems undesirab^ that we should add more 
than we can avoid Jo the mass of papers which*we have to place before 
you. We do not, therefore, propose to review tiie Reporf in any detail, 
nfJr, in respect of that part of the case which may bethought by the 
terms of Lord Cranborne’s despatch of 9th October 1866 to have been 
in some measure specially referred to a Commission of Inqiiir)', to do 
much more than state briefly how far we concur ii\ the conclusions of 
the Commissioners. 

13. On the point to which our own attention is particularly directed 
by the same despatch, we shall, of course, think it our duty to speak 
more fully. 

14. As regards the first of the proposed subjects’ of investigation', the 
causes*of the famine, we see no occasion to add any thing to the 
observatfoas recorded by the Com nissioners. We agree in their state- 
ments upon this point. * 

1 5. As regards, secondly^ the conduct of the olTicers in charge of the 
aflli<;tcd districts, an I wj would ad.l generally of all the officers of (Gov- 
eriinient conccriicl}. incliKling^he Board of Revenue, the Police, .and the 
PuWic Works o j^liers, we find no reason to differ materially from the 
conclusions formed by the Commissioners, as summed up in paragraphs 
416 to 420 of their Report. We would say, however, that the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. R ivenshaw, seems to us to have been in a very difficult 
position .after the telegram from the Board of Revenue* of the ist. 
February. That telegram purported^n its terms to convey a decisive 
order of the (Jovernment ; and, inasmuch .as the older was consistent 
with .all that h id gone before*, Mr. Ravenshaw might well have supposed 
that it was intended as a peremptory and conclusive intimation to him 
upon the two vit.al points of the case, viz, that the Government would 
not import rice, and that the Government would only pay for labor in 
cash. No doubt Mr. Ravenshaw would occupy afar higher position h.ad 
he boldly protested against such an order ; and it* m.ay not be a violent 
inference that, not having done so, he is not to be estimated as an officer 

. fitted for*the post of a Commissioner in circumstances of exceptional 
strain. 

16. While we are thus disposed to view Mr. Rave.nsha,w’s mistakes 
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somewhat leniently, we question whether there is sufficient ground for 
the hesitation expressed in paragraph 418 of the Commissioners’ Report 
as to the degre? of responsibility attaching to the Hoard of Revenue. 
We cannot think that there is really any room to doubt that the Board 
of Revenue regarcFcd it as a part of their duty to keep themselves inform- 
ed concerning the state*of the country, to give instructions w'ithin the 
limits of their authority to the local revenue officers respecting measures 
of relief when such were #eemed necessary, and to report to Government 
if they should consider any thing to be required beyond the limits of 
their authority. 

17. The whole course of the correspondence seems to us to support 
this vic\%; and it is, indeed, incredible that the Board should have taken 
on themselves to send the reply, which they did, to the Commissioner’s 
telegram of 31st January unless they had believed .that the responsibi- 
lity primarily rested with them of determining whether the state of the 
country was, or was not, such as to call for extraordinary measures. 

18. 'riiough drawing this inference, however, as to the Board’s own 
eslinitate of the character of their functions and authority, we do not 
the less agree with the Commissioners, in considering that it was undoubt- 
edly the duty of the Board to have communicated Mr. Ra^enshaw’s 
telegram of the 31st. January to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

19. We are, indeed, at a loss to understand how the Members of the 
Board could have thought themselves justified in dealing with a commu- 
nication of such importance without referring it for the orders of the 
Licutenant-Ciovernor, and we arc constrained to say that in our judgment 
a heavy weight of responsibility and grievous blame attaches to the 
Board of Revenue in this respect. . 

20. As remarked by the Commissioners, the unfortunate reply made 
by the Board to the Commissioner’s telegram seems to have stilled and 
put an end to all further ^liscussion regarding the importation of rice 
from that#timc until a period wheti the state both of the..wcather and the 
people rendered it too late to import it with successful effect. 

21. The question on which Lord Cranbornc more especially asked 
’ our opinion is that of the judgment to be passed on th*e conduct and policy 

of the Local Government of Bengal in dealing with this great calamity. 
It is with very deep regret that, after a careful review of that conduct 
and policy — a -review which we trust we have made with the deliberation 
demanded not only by the high official position, but by the long and dis- 
tinguished services of Sir Cecil Beadon — we find ourselves ^unable to 
speak with satisfaction or approval of the mode in which the emergency 
was met by the Lieutenant-Governor. And here we are under the neces- 
sity of stating with some emphasis that we cannot accept that which is 
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propounded as the only true issue by His Honor in his Minute of the 
r5th. iri^tant. In the 64th. paragraph. His Honor observes: — “The 
Government of India will not fail to perceive that the'real point of the 
inquiry, though it has not by any means been fjiirly brought out by the 
Commission, is whether the circumstances of Orissa, as known to the 
local authorities and reported to (iovernmcnt, were such as to warrant 
them in recommending or justifying *’ihe (iovcrnment in resorting at an 
• ^ Qjicry “to earlier period without such recommendation to so veiy 
” serious and exceptional a measure as the importation 

on public account of rice suflicient to feed a large proportion of the entire 
population.” We think it clearly brought out by the Commission that 
the circumstances of Orissa, as known to the local authorkics, did 
warrant them in making the recommendation, which in fact most of 
them did make at an early period, tliat siilTicient grain should be 
imported to render relief by public works etTectual, and we cannot 
admit that the limited measure thus recommended was open to serious 
objection on economical grounds. It is t^e that the virtual unanimity 
of the loCfil officers in this opinion was not apparently known to the 
Head of the Government ; but, for the question as to the course which 
would have been justifiable on the part of the Local Government in the 
absence of Reports, we are bound to say that several other ([uestions 
ought to be substituted — were not the facts as to the condition of Orissa 
which were in the possession of the (Government of Bengal before the 
end of 1865 of a character to cause the deepest anxiety and alarm ? 
Should not the anxiety and alarm have led to continued vigilance ? In 
the exercise of that vigilance, should not the fullest advantages have 
been taken of every opportunity of inquiring into the state of the country 
and the efficiency of measures of relief? and, if that advantage had 
been taken, would not the true condition and prospects of the population 
of Orissa have been estimated with much greater accuracy at a much 
earlier period ? 

22. We are under the necessity of drawing your attention to the 
first half of the month of February 1866, which we consider the most 
critical period in the history of the famine. At that date the (Com- 
missioners are distinctly of opinion that the time had come when grain 
should have been imported for the purpose of paying in food the part 
of the population which was willing to labor at the public works, and 
we think it more than probable that, if such a incasure hatl been resorted 
to, its direct and indirect efTects would have been to bring out the 
whole truth as to the state of the people at a time when the exertions 
of Giovernment might have been most effectual. On February 13th the 
• Lieutenant-( Governor reached Orissa in company with his Public Works 
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Secretary and a Member of the Board of Revenue. -Jlis Honor had, 
of course, before his mind the correspondence on the famine which had 
passed with his f'lOvernment in the (icneral and Public Worfvs Depart- 
ments, and he had before him the Report of Mr. Barlow, dated 
December 29th. He left the province on February 19th., and the im- 
pression which he broui(ht away was that no calamity resembliiv^^ that 
which has occurred was to be expected — an impression which is now 
jffcknowledgcd to have been entirely mistaken. 

23. The Lieutenant-Governor affirms that his communications with 
the local officers produced this impression on his mind, ^and of course 
we entirely believe his statement. Yet it is certain that the local officers 
below the Commissioner were at the time mast serioudy alarmed, that 
one of them (see Mr. Lacey’s diary, App. p. 119) liad anticipations of 
the future not far removed from the truth ; that few of them had any 
belief in the existence of large stocks of rice ir> the country ; and that 
several of them, even including the Commissioner, thought the impor- 
tation of grain essential tAhe efficacy of relief by public works, (see 
Mr. Ravenshaw’s telegram of janu.ary 31 ; Mr. Barlbw’s letters, App. 
Nos. 89 and 97, pp. 99 and 103 ; Lieut. Nolan’s letter, App. IsTo. 91, 
p. T02\ We do not attempt to explain their reticence, though we cannot 
doubt that the unfortunate action of the Board of Revenue had much 
to do with it, as producing a belief that non-importation was the settled 
policy of the (lOvernment ; and we cannot but .think from the lone of 
the Lieutenant-(»ov<?rnor’s letter at a more serious conjuncture (sec 
Lieutenant-Governor’s demi-official letter to Mr. Chapman of June irih., 
App. 288,) that the tendency in His Honor to take a sanguine view of 
events was unfavourable to the receipt of discouraging communications. 
But the inference which we now draw is, that any detailed conversation 
with the local officers must, under the circumstances of Orissa, liav'e 
elicited very alarming facts, and that, if sanguine opinions were ex- 
pressed, aN-Ory little sifting of thern must have greatly diminished their 
value and significance. We will .add that though the complaints re- 
ceived from natives by the Lieutenant-Governor suggeUed a particular 
remedy for scarcity which was clearly inadmissible, yet the complaints 
themselves, in spile of the Tgnorance they betrayed, were not the less 
evidence of severe and widespread distress, and should not have been 
dismissed from consideration without careful inquiry into the state of 
things which they implied. 

24. Under any circumstances, we think the Lieutenant-Governor 
was bound to inquire narrowly into the sufficiency of the measures on 
which he placed reliance for the relief of distress. It is now certain 
that the relief actually afforded by public works was, from first to last, ‘ 
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almost nominal, and- that early in February 1866 “ famine relief” was, 
in the ' Commi'isioners words, “at a standstill” through the operation 
of the same f ause which led ultimately to the general failure of the 
attempt to relieve through this instrumentality, the valuelessness 

of money paid for labor in the absence of procurable food. It seems to 
us highly probable that personal inquiry on the part of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, or of his Public Works Secretary, whether relief worthy of 
the name was in fact being administered, would have brought out 
information which would . have pj-oved of the most serious impor- 
tance, and we are wholly unable to understand^ the statement 
of -Colonel Nicolls “ that the result (of discussion) was that .nothing 
more was necessary ”, (Statements, &c., No., 119', and that in February 
and M«irch there was no reason to suppose that the employment given 
by the relief works in the Puri district was inadequate to the emergency 
for which they were designed, {Ibid). It appears *to us that throughout 
the famine in Orissa no sufficient attention was paid by ^Jie (iovernment 
of Beng«al to the extraordinary disproportion between the distress never 
denied, to exist in Orissa, and the relief afforded by public works, whether 
its amount was tested .by expendifurcorby visible progress in construction. 

25. The impressions received by the Lieutenant (Governor in Orissa, 
no doubt, remained on his mind, and explain both the scantiness of his 
communications with the Government of India and the uniform color 
of his representations. As His Honor has stated in his first Minute, on 
his return to Calcutta, he discussed the subject of the famine .with the 
('fOvernor-General in a persq^ial interview, and affirmed that the circum- 
stances of .Orissa were not such as to render the importation of grain 
expedient or necessary. No further communication was addressed to us 
till the 28lh of* March, when^ in answer to our rccpiest for a Report 
whether any further measures* of relief were necessary, the Lieutenant- 
('lovernor informed us that “there was no prospect of a famine in 
Hengal;’* that “in Orissa, where the scarcity has been greatest,,the 
wants of the people had been materially relieved and that “ the 
natural fluctuation of prices had been sufficient to attract food to the 
districts (of Orissa) in which it was scarcest.” All these assertions are 
substantially repeated in a series of demi-official letters to the Governor- 
Gieneral, extending from Ma*y 22nd to June 23rd. On the lolh of June 
His Honor informed us that his accounts did not support the statements 
of the Chamber of Commerce regarding the appalling character of the 
famine, and the narratives received from the Government of Bengal on 
June 20th, July nth, July i8th, July 24th and August 8th, successively 
affirm that “the general state of the suffering districts is improving 
^that “ the improvement continues that “ the accounts, though showing 
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that great distress exists in Orissa, are full of promise as to the future 
that “prices are falling even in Orissa;” that “ the accounts from the 
distressed districts are favourable and that “ they are very cheering.” 

26. We are satisfied that a persuasion of the truth of these state- 
ments was in Mis Honor’s mind, but we are not satisfied that they were 
warranted by any evidence before him, except so far as the promising 
state of the crops may have partially justified the later narratives. 
Positive assertions of this sort, in so unspeakably serious a matter, ought 
not to have been based on the mere absence of evidence to the contrary, 
but should have rested on affirmatTve testimony to their correctness. 
Such statements should not, we think, have been made without some 
distinct evidence that the causes supposed to be mitigating the famine 
were really in operation ; as, for ex.implc, that grain from the alleged 
stocks was really coming into the market, that prices were really falling, 
that private enterprise was actually coming to the aid of the starving 
population, that a number of persons proportionate to the area of^.the 
distress were, as a known feict, receiving effeciive relief through the 
extension of puljlic work*s. We cannot see that any evidence tending to 
support such conclusions was before the Kieutenant-Ciovernor ; we know, 
indeed, that they were altogether opposed to the facts. 

27. We arc convinced tliat, if the extent and imminence of the 
danger had been brought home to the Lieutenant-tiovernor, no officer in 
the service of Her Majesty would have been more forward in exertions 
or personal sacrifices for the sake of mitigating or averting it. Ilut it 
would appear that, until comparatively late in the history of these events, 
the Head of the Bengal (lovernment labored under what may be des- 
cribed as an incapacity to believe in disaster ; and we think that the 
result of this frame of mind was that he i)^glectcd warnings which were 
not obscure, and wasted valuable opportunities bf)th of incpiiry and of 
action. We, of course, admit it to be uncertain what number of the 
lives which have been lost cOuld have been saved by humJin efforts 
promptly applied. The records of similar calamities would seem to show 
that, under any circumstances, there must have been very great loss of 
life. But we have the satisfaction of knowing that, on the occasion of 
those calamities, the foresight and diligence exhibitetl by the local re- 
presentatives of the British (iovernment were iiQt unworthy of the 
emergencies which had 'arisen. We regret that \yc cannot make the 
same statement of the Lieutenant-tioveriwr of Bengal, so far as relates 
to the later months of 1865 and the earlier months of 1866. At the s.ime 
time we cordially join in the tribute paid by Lord Cranborne to the 
activity and zeal displayed by the I.ieutcnant-Ciovernor as soon as the 
true conclition of the people of Orissa was understood.” 
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A copy of the GovcM’nor-Generars Minute of the 20th April and 
of the Government of India's despatch of the 22nd idem was ^ivcn 
to Sir C. Beadon, who wrote tlicreon his Minute of the 30th April, 
which may he quoted as containing his hiial words on the subject, as 
he then left India. 

“By the courtesy of His Excellency the Viceroy and Ciovernor- 
(icMieral, I have received a copy .of the despatch from the (iovernment 
of India to the Secretary of State, J^o. 71, dated the 22nd April, and of 
the Minutes recorded by His Excellency and Sir H. Durand, relative to 
the Report of the Orissa Famine Commission. The contents of these 
papers impose on me the necessity for making some further observa- 
tions ; and I hope I -may be permitted to express my regret that the 
necessity for forwarding the Despatch to England before the (iovernor- 
(icneral and his Council left Calcutta for Simla should have prevented 
the (?overnment of ‘India from giving more attentive consideration to 
the correspondence and evidence on which the Report of the Com- 
mission professes to be based, and from testing the accuracy of the facts 
and opinions presented in the Report by a more careful reference to its 
Appendix? It is filso, I think, very much , to be re^M*etted that the 
(1 )vernm2nt of India should have felt themselves obliged to pass judg- 
ment on the conduct of individual officers without giving them an 
opportunity of explaining it. 

2. On the first 3 paragraphs of the ( lovernor-Cienerars Minute 
I have to remark that, i^ the middle of October 1865 as soon as the 
failure of the principal rice crop gave indications of approaching scarcity, 
the Board were desired to make a comprehensive Report on the state 
and the prospects of the country, to adopt such measures of relief as 
they could, and to suggest such as they thought it necessary for the 
Ciovernment to adopt ; a few days afgerwards the Commissioner of 
Cuttack was called upon for a special Report on his Division ; action 
was at once taken upon it when received, and on the 25th November 
the Board submitted their general Report. This Report and my orders 
thereon were submitted to the (Government of India- on the nth 
December, and it is to me a matter of exceeding regret that neither then 
nor subsequently on receipt of my official communications of the 19th 
December, 8th January, 5th and 20th February, and 28th March, tall 
showing the wide extent of the scarcity and the means taken to relieve 
it), nor again when I returned from Orissa in February, and related to 
the (Governor-General what I had seen there and the impressions I had 
derived from my visit, did the (Government of India, though having 
experience of famines which neither I nor any of the officers or 

24 * . 
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inhabitants of Bengal or Orissa, had, utter a single word for our 
guidance, or even warn me that the consequences of the impending 
famine might be more serious than then seemed probable, or that the 
measures taken to avert them might not be sufticient. 

.3. In paragraph 44 of his Minute the Ciovernor-Oeneral expresses 
his opinion that, when I was in Orissa, in Kelnuary 1866, 1 Jiail tpiite 
enough before me to show that there was at least much danger of a 
famine. His Excellency thinks it scarcely credible that all the dilTcrent 
individuals with whom I conversed should have been altogether silent at 
such a momentous period, and have given no expression to the anxious 
doubts and fears which they cannot but have felt. And His Excellency 
remarks that the starving multitude which beset me at Puri should have 
led me to make special inquiry which could not have failed to lay bare 
the real condition of the people. 

4. If His Excellency means to say that he does not believe \yiat I 
have said, and what every witness examined on this point by the 
Commission has said, there can be no further room for discussion. 
But the fact is as shown abundantly by the Commission’s inquiry, 
that at the time no one feared that there was not food enough in the 
province to last till the next harvest. It was feared that there would 
be grievous scarcity and high prices, and many were anxious lest the 
poor should starve for want of means to buy food ; but there is not a 
particle of evidcjjce to show that any one believed in or expected an 
actual deficiency of food, or supposed that the coming distress however 
severe it might be, would not be relieved by a lilicral expenditure of 
money. The gentlemen with whom I conversed were by no means silent. 
The doubts and fears which they felt were expressed to me freely enough 
but they were not such doubts and fears as His Excellency supposes. 

5* As for the starving multitude by which the Governor-Ciencral 
states that I was beset at I'uri, it exists only in imagination. I have told 
the Government of India that I saw nothing of the kind, though I 
walked through the town and was followed by a large crowd, and the 
evidence fully confirms my statement. Bice was dear, and there was 
difficulty m. getting it, but there was no apparent starvahon in the town. 

1 he first meeting of the Relief Committee, at which it was proposed 
(but not agreed to by Mr. Barlow) to apply to the public for aid, was not 
held till the 25th February, (10 days after I left Puri) ; and the first signs ' 
of starvation at Puri did not appear till March or A*pril, when the poor 
flocked into the town. In short, the whole evidence taken by the 
Commission at Puri shows clearly that at the time of my visit there were 
no apparent signs of famine ; that the Collector and everyone else 
believed in the existence of large slocks of grain in the district ; that 
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rice was then being imported from Gopalpiir ; and that no one supposed 
that it would be necessary tor the (Government to import rice to feed the 
population and prevent them from starving. I made every inquiry that 
it was possible for me to make, and enjoii.ed the Collector to keep 
himself and (Government fully and constantly informed of the state of 
the district, and to recommend any further measures T>f relief that he 
might think necessary. This he promised to do, assuring me then, as 
he did afterwards officially oh the 5lh March, that CGovernment could 
then do no more than had actually been done. 

6. As to what the CGovernor-( General observes in paragraph 6 of his 
Minute, 1 will only ask the Secretaiy of State candidly to read and 
consider Mr. Barlow’s Reports of the 2rst and 30th March, and Mr. 
Ravenshaw’s letters of the 24th March and qth April forwarding them 
to the Board. The former of these reached me on the 17th April, and 
thoilatter on the ist May ; and I confidently submit that there is nothing 
in either of them that could possibly lead me to suppose that the 
measures undertaken for the relief of the siififerers were, or would be, 
otherwise than .sufficient. I deny that I ever thought the statements of 
the distress which reached me were exaggerated,, but I had no reason to 
believe that they were too favourable ; and such as they were, believing 
them to be the result of careful inquiry, I could not do otherwise than 
accept them. The demi-official correspondence that passed between 
Mr. Barlow and Mr. Ravenshaw at the same time, (which I have o*nly 
seen since the Report of the Commission was written,) shows clearly 
that their official letters represented tltcir real opinion and belief, and 
that there was no hesitation in expressing thcni. 

7. Mr. Ravenshaw was desired to go to Mohurbhunj before his 
letters of March and April reached me. It is all very well now to say 
that he ought not to have gone, but at the time the necessity for his 
presence there Nvas extremely urgent, and 1 could not possibly suppose 
that his temporary absence from tlie sea-board woukHn any way impede 
relief •measures, or prevent (Government from leceiving such further 
information as would lead it, if necessary, to extend them or adopt 
others. I expressly desired him to communicate with me by telegraph ; 
and it is evident that, if he had been all the time on .the sea-board, he 
could not have reported anything further during the interval, for it 
was not till the 28th May, (17 days after he had returned to the sea-board 
and 6 days after he had telegraphed to say that importation of rice was 
only required as ^measure of economy), that he telegraphed its urgent 
necessity as a means of supplying food. Long before that, we had 
allotted large funds for relief to each of the Orissa districts, and I had 
urged the Board to import rice. 
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8. The Governor-General observes, in paragraph 8, that Mr. Schalch 
ought not to have been allowed to go to Darjeeling but the executive 
action of the Hoard was in ho way impeded by the temporary absence 
of one Member, and I was anxious to have the advantage of personally 
consulting him both ’on that and on* other c|uestions of revenue 
administration. •Mr. Schalch’s personal knowledge of Orissa was 
confined to Halasorc and it did not in the least appear that he coaid 
have done any good by going to Orissa,' or that the Commissioner 
and the other local officers required the personal advice or direction 
of a Member of the Hoard. 

9. I refrain from remarking on paragraphs 9 to 19 of the Governor- 
Cieneral's Minute, further than again to urge that none of tli£ officers 
whose proceedings have been impugned by the Commission may be 
condemned before they have been heard in defence. There is not one 
among them whose explanation would not materially affect the 
conclusions which have been formed by the Commission and adopted 
by the Government of India from the Commission's Report. These 
gentlemen are, in fact, in the position of accused persons^ who, having 
been examined in such a way as to elicit answers in support of an 
obviously foregone conclusion , unfavorable to themselves, are Judged 
without having been given an opportunity for defence. 

10. With regard to what the (iovernor-tiencral says in paragraphs 20 
and 23, 1 can only say that I reported faithfully to His E.xcellency 
the impression made on my mind by my visit to Orissa, and by the 
various accounts, official and demi-official, which had reached me s and 
that the decision not to import gniin was arrived at after frequent 
conversations on the subject. His Excellency does me the justice to say 
that I appeared as earnest and anxious about the state of things in 
Orissa as possible, ■ and he is perfectly right in saying that 1 did not 
then anticipate the possibility of the (Government having to undertake to 
supply food for the-people. 

11. As to what theXiovernment of India say in paragraph 2i* and 
the following paragraphs of their despatch, it is evident that it is written 
under a toKilly erroneous apprehension of the facts; as shown in the 
correspondence and evidence. 1 beg to draw special attention to the 
fact that the proposal to import grain for the payment of labourers had 
reference in the first instance not to the whole province of Orissa, not 
even to the whole district of Puri, but to the comparatively small portion 
of it comprising the parjifams of Parikud, Malud, and i^thpara. Though 
the Commission have endeavoured to show that the proposal had a 
wider scope, the whole correspondence conclusively proves the contrary, 
and Mn.Barlow^s official letter of the 27th November expressly defines 
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the tract in which severe distress prevailed, and into which he desired 
to import rice, as “ the sandy strip of land which divides the Chilka lake 
^om the sea.” This, too, was at a time when there “ was no bother 
about food in the town of Puri,” and when it had been reported that 
there was a steady influx of carts from the mtfassal^ that ffrain of all 
sorts was exposed for sale in the shops ; and that, thougU prices were so 
high as to be prohibitory to the poorer classes, the regular supply was 
above the demand, and food was forthcoming where funds to buy it 
existed. Kven the Deputy Collector (llabu Ramakhoy Chatterji) who, 
in December 1866, told the Commission that he had not believed in the 
existence of large stores of grain, artnally reported officially on the 25th 
October 1865 that there was a large (piantity of rice in the Puri bazars, 
that a supply was coming in daily, and that many rjamiiidars and others 
had “ an immense quantity of rice in their stores enough to supply the 
whole district with rice for 2 years.” This is not the language of men 
who thought that (lovernmeni would have to import rice for the support 
of the population of the town and district. 

'12. At a somewhat later period again, when Mr. Barlow sent in his 
amended proposal to employ the people of Malud, Parikud, and Sathpara 
on the Puri and (janjam roads, instead of reviving the salt manufacture, 
all he suggesled was that grain should be stored at different points along 
the line. In his letter of the 29ih November making this suggestion he 
said not a word about importation of rice ; and the Commissioner, in 
forwarding Mr. Harlow’s letter to the Hoard on the 6th December, 
evidently supposed thaj the rice would be purchased on the spot. On 
the 9th December Mr. Harlow telegraphed from Puri that “destitution 
was general and complete ” in Sathpara, Malud, and Parikud, which he 
had just visited ; but all he asked for was permission to expend Rs. 5,000 
in digging a tank at Sathpara, and this was given at once,- the Hoard 
directing him to pay wages in grain in order to keep the people from 
starving. Here again neither Mr. Harbow nor Mr. Ravenshaw, who 
wrote on the same subject on the i8th December, alluded to the necessity 
for importing rice ; and Mr. Crommelin, writing on the same day to 
the Chief Engineer regarding the prosecution of #^ork on the Puri and 
Ganjam roads, observed that the Commissioner’s suggestion for part 
payment in rice should be adopted; and that there 'ivoittd be no difficulty 
'loitk the Coltcctors aid itucarryiiii^ it out, 

13. Again on the 22nd and 25th December Mr. Harlow wrote saying 
that rice in the district, so far as depending; on the local supply,, would 
not be cheaper th*an 12 Cuttack seers, equal to 1 $^ Bengal seers, the 
rupee; and that, therefore, if it could be imported at 16 seers or more 
for the rupee, large quantities would be sold, and that he was ready 
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to take 10,000 or 15,000 maunds for the jail and Public Works at 
that rate ; but that, as he found that rice * could not be landed at 
Puri cheaper than 10 or 12 Bengal seers for the rupee, it would lie 
useless “ under present conditions of the local market ” to import rice. 
This is not the language of one who thought that the local supply 
of nee was Insufficient, or that its importation from abroad by 
Government was necessary to feed the labourers, much less to support the 
population. 

14. Mr. Barlow’s subsequent correspondence with Mr. Nolan and 
Mr. Ravenshaw was. unfortunately not communicated to me in any 
shape, but it amounts really to no more than this, that in Mr. Barlow’s 
opinion, though there would be great difliculty in obtaining a sufiicient 
supply of rice in the district of Puri at the rates then prevailini*^ it could 
be obtained in the neighbourhood, and that it would be useless to apply 
to Chittagong or Moulmein for cheap rice, as it could not be landed at 
less than from 10 to 12 seers for the rupee, and (as he said) “ we ought 
to be able to obtain more favorable rates here.” This, be it observed, 
was written on the 1st February, the very day on which the Board, in 
reply to Mr. Ravenshaw’s telegram of the 3rst January, telegraphed 
back that the (iovernment declined to import rice into Puri. I need not 
again remark on the Board’s omission to report this to me, or their 
declaration that the Government declined to import rice into Puri ; but 
[ desire to point out that Mr. Barlow, before receiving the Board’s 
message, and therefore quite independent of its supposed influence, 
proposed the importation of rice only on the supposition that it could be 
landed at a cheaper rate than fo or 12 Bengal seers for the rupee, and 
that such a condition was at that time impossible. 

15. From that time there was no further proposal from the local 
authorities to import rice into Orissa until I pressed the measure on the 
the Board in May, and a few days afterwards directed its adoption.* At 
no time till the very end of May did the local authorities propose it 
except as a measure of economy, and up to that time there is nothing to 
show that any single person in . the province thought that there was 
not enough rice there tfl feed the peo]de, or that anything was wanting 
but money to enable them to buy it. 

16. 'fhe (lOvernment (if India are pleased to consider that I laboured 
under an incapacity to believe disaster. I fully believed in the disaster 
.that was likely to be caused by the failure of the crops of 1.865, and did 
all that a (iovernment could do to avert it ; but I did not believe, nor di.d 
anyone else believe, that there would not be food enougU in the province 
to feed the people, or that the stocks of old rice (which the Commission 
admit to have been considerable, and which were far from exhausted when 
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their inquiry was heJdS supplemented by private importation, would not 
suffice for all. 

• 17. The Government of India have referred to my private correspon- 
dence with the Governor-General in proof of this alleged “ incapacity of 
belief but yet His Excellency writing to me on the nth June, long after 
I had realized the necessity for importing rice into Orissa, and had 
actually imported it, wrote to me thus — 

“ I think that, if the local officers at all recommend this measure^ we 
should import grain even at this late date, and at the risk of prices 
falling.” 

.\nd the Hon’blc Mr. Grey, writing to His Excellency on the i8th 
June, observed as follows : — 

“Headon is no doubt right in saying that we must now go on with our 
supplies of rice to Onssa, but the facts mentioned by Chapman seem to 
me to throw i^rave doubts on the wisdom of the course 7 oe have embarked 
upon:' 

18. If I had waited for the recommendation of the lAcal authorities, 
or if Mr Grey’s doubts had prevailed, rice would not have been imported 
into Orissa until a still later date. The narratives alluded to in para- 
graph 25 of the despatch were all written after the most active measures 
had been taken to relieve the distress, and when they weretn full opera- 
tion. 'fhe tone of them is fully borne out by the ofticial Reports received 
at that time from the local officers.. 

19. Uncloubtcdly the facts known a^ to the condition of Orissa 
before the end of 1865 were^ such as to cause the deepest anxiety and 
alarm, and to demand continued vigilance. To this I was fully alive from 
the first, and I did not cease to exercise (as I thought) the vigilance 
which the occasion demanded. The correspondence with Messrs. Gis- 
borne &|Co., in November, and with the Board in November and December 
1865, was immediately reported to the (iovernment of India,— but the 
former only elicited a bare approval of my proceedings, and of the latter 
no notice was taken. On the first indication of scarcity, and repeatedly 
afterwards, the Commissioner of Cuttack was called upon to report on 
the condition of the province, and to suggest measures of relief ; weekly 
reports were required from the Collectors ; every practicable measure 
recommended by the local authorities was adopted ; Relief Committees 
were appointed, and unlimited expenditure was sanctioned for public 
works. Not content with tins, I myself visited the province in February, 
and endeavoured by personal communication with all classes, official and 
unofficial, European and Native, to elicit the truth, and I reported the 
result of my inquiries verbally to the Governor-Cieneral. 

20. As Mr. Barlow himself had never advocated the importation of 
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rice even on a smalT scale, unless it could be landed cheaper than it could 
be ob*tained in the district, and had never even tfi^iight of importation on 
a large scale, it is easy enough to understand why he did not press the 
matter on me when I was on the spot, without having recourse to the 
monstrous supposition broached by the Commission that he lacked official 
boldness to speak out his mind, or the utterly gratuitous insinuation * that 
he was in any way discouraged from doing so. I venture to affirm that 
there is not an officer under the Government of Bengal who would not 
indignantly deny the existence of any such feeling, and that Mr. Barlow 
himself would be among the first to repudiate it. 

21. The (Government of India say that I came away from Cuttack 
with the impression that no calamity resembling that which has occurred 
was to be expected, and that this impression is now acknowledged to be 
a mistaken one. There is enough truth in this to make it a plausible 
ground of charge, and to give apparent support to the conclusion that my 
inquiry was superficial. But yet the statement is substantially erroneous 
and misleading. The impression I derived from my visit was, not that 
the pending calamity was not a very serious one, not that the people 
would not suffer severe distress in consequence of the utter failure of the 
crops and the conscc|uent extreme dearness of fo(kl, but that the stocks 
of gnain it^ the country would last beyond the next harvest, that present 
■distress was already met by the employment of the people on the roads, 
embankments, and canal^ and by the relief afforded both by private 
individuals and by the Relief. Committees ; and that, though money would 
be aftervv.ards wanted to supplement local charity, the importation of food 
by the Government would not be required. In this opinion I was 
supported by all facts I could gather by patient personal inquiry, and by 
the universal opinion of all with whom I came in contact. 

22. The (Government of India say that the relief afforded by public 
works was almost nominal, but this statement is wholly opposed to the 
recorded facts. During the first 6 months of i866, the amount actually 
expended on public works in (Orissa (exclusive of the cost of establish- 
ments) was upwards of Rs. 3,00,000, and Mr. Barlow’s letters of March, 
April, and ? 5 lay show that a vast amount of relief was being then 

* Note. -The CommisRoii, and lain sorry to add the Government of India, 
have most unfairly referred to a letter I wrote to Mr. Chapman on the lltli 
June, as indicative of a tendency in my mind “ unfavourable to the rectipt of 
discouraging communications my letter had. reference simply to the publica- 
tion of fiapers. A few days before, on the 29tli May, I wrote to Mr. (i rote 
thus : — “ When you get tlie official reports from the District Committees, 
they should bo promptly published, cither at length or in a digested form, 
under the Board's authority. ” The whole tenor of my official and private 
correspondence with the Board, and with the Commissioner, is directly 
opposed to the tendency imputed to me, — a tendency which I utterly deny. 
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aflforclccl in thru Wciy, while the Irrigation '^Company had, wlicn I was in 
Cuttack, some 17,000 or 18,000 labourers employed on their canals, and 
would have emjdoyed more if they could have .got them. Unfortunate 
as were the orders of .the Commissioner regarding the payment of 
labourers in money instead* of grain, their effect has been greatly 
exaggerated b\' the Commission. 

23. I have no’thing to remark on Sir Henry Durand’s Minute, except 
that the carte blanche to which he refers was not given until after 
efifeqtual measures had been taken to relieve riie distress, both by grants 
of public money and by tlTe importation of food. 

24. I feel much indebted to the (Government of India for their 
cordial acknowledgment of “ the activity and zeal displayed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor as soon as the true condition of the people of 
Orissa was understood ; but in truth there was no want of activity or 
zeal on the part of the Government, or of any of its officers, from the 
commencement. I certainly did not tHink until the middle of May 
(though, as the (Governor-General observes, the subject had occupied 
my anxious thought from a much earlier period) that it would ‘be 
necessary or expedient for the (Government to resort to the extreme and 
hazardous step of supplementing the local stocks of grain by importation 
of rice on public account from abroad ; but this view was hei(i by all the 
local officers, and by at least one Member of the G ivernment of India 
long after I had abandoned Ilf and after I had dii jctcd importation on 
my own responsibility in spite of the remonstrances of -the Board, and of 
the warnings of the Press against such interference with pri\ate trade. 

25. I beg the .Secretary of .State to consider the parallel case of 
(Ganjam. There the same indications of scarcity appeared precisely at the 
same time as in Orissa, and exhibited themselves almost precisely in the 
f^^ime manner. There the same reliance was placed by the (Government 
on the efforts of the local -officers and on private charity, until on the 
15th June (nearly a month after large sums of money had been allotted 
for gratuitous aid in Orissa) application was made for a grant from the 
old Famine Fund. And there also there was the same, or even greater, 
hesitation in adopting* the decisive measure of importing grain into 
the country on account of the Giovernmcnt. I have not got a copy .of 
Mr. Forbes’ Report on the Ganjam Famine, but I append a brief abs- 
tract o^ it taken from a newspaper, which I presume to be in the main 
correct. So far from presuming to question the action of the CGovern- 
ment of Madras in the matter, I have no doubt it was dictated by the 
same careful reganl for the interests of the people by which we were 
actuated \ but I may refer to it as’showing how unreasonable it is to 
condemn the Government of Bengal for a course of action exactly 
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similar to that which in another Presidency has .g^mmanded unqualified 
approval. ” 

Mr. Bosworth Smith in his Life* of Lord Lawrence has shown some 
of the difficulties which surrounded the Viceroy. The letters from 
the latter to Lord Cranborne and Sir Sfafibrd Northcote as successive 
Secretaries of State prove that the V^icercy relied on the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s information and blAmed himself for not having over- 
ruled Sir C. Beadon’s decision not to import .grain earlier. The 
Victory wrote : “ The weak point, as regards the Government of India, 
is no doubt, the circumstance that we did not interfere early in the 
day, and insist on the Lieutenant-(ioyernor importing food. I myself 
wished to do so simply as a measure of security. But my Council was 
against me, and I liad no data which would have warranted my over- 
ruling them. Xo doubt, I ought to have done this irrespective of all 
considerations. But i; is difficult to act decisively when there is no 
certainty what may be the view which the authorities will take of an 
act of the kind. ” And again, of the Lieutenant-Ciovernor he wrote as 
follows : — Sir C. Bea<lon is a man of decided ability and kindly nature. 
But all the best years of his life have been passed in the Secretary’s 
office and hence he has learnt to depend on others for information, and 
not to seek it out himself, 'fhese circumstances, and his general bad 
health of late years, account to me for the mistakes he made. In any 
other way, I cannot understand how he could have gone to Orissa and 
not have discovered the miserable condition of the people and the 
calamity which was impending over them.” Sir Charles Aitchison 
recorded l‘ that “ nothing could be more unjust” than to blame the 
( iovernor-Gcneral for want of vigour in not pressing the Bengal Govern- 
ment to more ac tive measures. Sir Richard Temple may be here quotodj: : 
“ Though he was not to blame in all the circumstances, still this disaster 
cut him to the quick, and he fretted at the thought of what might have 
been done to save life had he himself been wielding the executive powers 
locally as in former days, instead of exercising only general control as 
Governor-Cieneral. ” Sir R. 'I'cmple had already written : 55 “John 
Lawrence’s next trouble was the famine in Orissa which probably caused 
him more grief than any other event during his rule.” 

The Secretary of .State’s despatch of the 25th July 1867 to the 
C^overnment of India brought the official correspondence regafding the 
Orissa famine of 1866 to a close, and distributed praise and blame. Sir 
Stafford Northcote wrote as follows : 

* Vol II. (’hap XII. t Lord Latrrenc^. 

:i: English Men of Action, Lord Lairrenrr. 

^ Men and Events of my time in India, p. 327. 
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“ I have read and considered in Council with great interest, and not 
without great gain, the Report of the Commissioners appointed*to in- 
quire into theJFamine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866 transmitted in your 
letter of the 22nd April (No. 71), 1867, together with the other papers 
connected with the subject. 

2. It is hardly necessary for me to say how deeply Her Majesty’s 
(lOvernment, and indeed all classes of ^oplc in this country, have been 
affected by the heavy calamity with which it has pleased Providence 
to visit that portion of the British Empire. Such a visitation, even if we 
could console ourselves with the reflefetion that every available means 
had been used to avert and to mitigate it, must necessarily be felt as a 
severe misfortune ; and I deeply regret that on the present occasion 
this consolation is denied to me. I a‘m reluctantly brought to the con- 
clusion that, though the melancholy loss of life which the Commissioners 
report may be due mainly to natural and inevitable causes, there has been 
a most unfortunate want of foresight and of energy on the part of those 
who were charged with the administration of the province where it 
occurred ; and that some grave errors of judgment have been committed. 

3. I do not forget that in a tropical country, depending on the 
annual rains for its main supply of water, imperfectly supplied with the 
means of communication, and inhabited by a dense, and in many parts 
an ignorant, population, dearths and even 'famines must occasionally 
occur ; or that it is but little that the most powerful Government can 
effect, when the land is visited by these evils, to avert the most appalling- 
forms of death. Neither do f forget that it must be difficult for the most 
far-seeing pereons to discriminate in the early part of a deficient season 
between mere threatenings of distress and the actual imminence of dis- 
aster, such as would justify a (lOvernment in having recourse to excep- 
tional measures of relief. It is clear that Government interference with 
the supply of food would, in ordinary years, be not only unnecessary but 
mischievous ; and 1 think the authorities in 15 engal were, in the first 
instance, quite right in regarding proposals for such interference with 
distrust. I think, however that a sulllcient amount of attention to the 
facts, as they were gradually brought to light, would have shown them 
at a comparatively early period that this was a case in which it was their 
duty to take such measures as were in their power for the mitigation 
of suffering which had become inevitable. 'Fhey saw the necessity for 
providing the people with the means of obtaining food. I regret that 
they failed to discover that what was needed was not money to purchase 
with, but the food itself. 

4. It appears to me, after an wcamination of the Report and of the 
evidence on which it is founded, that it would not be just to throw the 
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blame of the failure, which is but too clearly brought to light, exclusively 
upon any particular individual. The prominent position^of the Lieute- 
nant-Ciovernor of Bengal, and his immediate and direct responsibility 
for the proper administration of his Presidency, cannot fail to attract the 
closest attention to his conduct, and to expose him to the strictest criti- 
cism, and, I am bound to add, to some animadversions the justice of 
whicli cannot be disputed. But i#would be wrong to judge Sir C. Beadon 
by the light of subsequent events, Iwithoul taking into consideration the 
circumstances in which he found himself placed, and the amount of 
assistance which he received from those on whom he had a right to rely 
for information and advice. His ronducl, 4\-hcn he at last became fully 
alive to the magnitude of the calamity, affords sufficient proof that his 
j)revious inactivity was due not to indifference, but to -an imperfect 
apprehension of the facts of the rases ; and it is fair to inquire how 
far that imperfection is attributable to his own faiku'e in energy or in 
sagacity, and how far to the nature of the reports which he. received 
from others. 

5. The position of tjie I.ieutcnant-(iOvernor of Bengal is, in many 
respects, a very difficult mie. He is charged with the administration of 
an extensive and highly important Presidency, and has to cattend to n ‘ 
vast amount and a great variety of business, without being allowed the 
assistance of a Council, such as i.s attached, to the (iovernments. of the 
the other Presidencies, or of a Secretariat equal to those of Madras anrl 
Bombay. He is, therefore, necessarily overburdened with the details of 
daily work, and must have less time and less energy to devote to ques- 
tions which arc not alisolutely forced upon his attention than the 

^(iovernors of the other Presidencies are able to command. At the same 
time, he possesses, in the Board (ff Revenue, an important administra- 
tive organ, upon the assistance of which he has at all times a right to 
recloon,* It is not to be wondered at that, in the early period of the 
famine at all events, ,Sir C. Beadon should have placed implicit reliance 
upon the watchfulness and the sagacity of the^Board of Revenue. 

6. 1 cannot but regret, liowcver, that he should have continued that 
confidence so long. The course of events in the winter of 1865-66 must 
have led him to perceive the necessity for a more active peisonal investi- 
gation of the true state of the case. Indeed, the fact, that he found it 
necessary to visit Drissa proves that it had done so. But even then, as 
far as I can judge, he seems to have been under the influence of the 
views which he had imbibed from the Board, and he did not take the 
opportunity of mrd^ing a thorough inve.stigation, such as would, I think, 
quickly have conv-inced him of tlje urgent need*for more efllcient 
measures of relief. 
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7. While expressing my regret at this error on the part of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, I cannot but say, that I think it^unlor- 
tunate that the Goveinment of India, although their attention appears to 
have been especially called to the subject, did not exercise their 
influence in favour of a more vigorous course of action. 'I'lie close 
lelations between the Government of India and that of Bengal and 
the opportunities which exist for per#)nal communication with the 
Lieutenant-Governor, would naturally bring a question of this 
importance continually under your notice, aiijj you were, no doubt, 
cognizant of most of the proceedings with respect to it. I learn from 
your Minute of the 20th Ai]iiil last that N'oiir Excellency was personally 
of opinion, at an early period of the distre.ss, that it might become 
desirable to import food. That opinion was not shared by the Members 
of your Council, and was not acted upon. The amount of information 
actually in possession of the Government at that time was perhaps, 
hardly sufficient to justify so exceptional a measure; but it was, I think> 
enough to have awakened the most serious ap[)rehen&ions, and to have 
induced your Government to urge the LieuLenant-( io\ ernor if) undertake 
an immediate and searching incpiiry. 

• 8. I am not insensible to the force of the economical argument?^ 
which wei'c used against the interference of the Government with the 
operations of private trade. ^ But the conclusions of political economy 
are true only when sound reasoning is correctly applied to well-ascer- 
tained facts ; and the event has shown that, in the present case, the 
facts had not been ascertained. It was taken for granted that there 
was a sufficient quantity of food either in the province, or within reach 
of the people, which would be brought out in due lime when prices 
had risen to a certain point ; and it was argued that the interference 
of the Government with the regular action of the laws of suppl)' and 
demand would be not only useless, but mischievous. 'Fhe argument 
would have l*een just, if the assumption on which it rested had been 
true. But, unhappily, the^ assumption was not true, and the reaspning 
foimded on it was consecjuently fallacious. Nor did the mischief stop 
there. It cannot be doubted that the avowed belief gf the Cjovernment 
in the existence of adequate stores of rice must have encouraged a like 
belief on the part of the people of Orissa themselves, and on that of the 
merchants who might otherwise have been expected to undertake the 
importation which was needed. It escaped the notice of the authorities 
that Orissa, having long been an exporting country, and not having^ 
suflfered from famines for a very, great number of years, lay somewhat 
out of the ordinary course of the; import trade, and that its necessities 
wetre not likely to be so tpiickly recognised as those of other districts to 
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which supplies have more frequently to be sent. It was not till great 
distress began to be felt that the general trade were aware of the reality 
■of the dcmaiul ; and, when that lime arrived, the season for importing 
had unhappily almost passed away. Had the Government, as soon as 
their attention was called to the subject, instituted a strict inquiry into 
the actual condition of the district, and made public the result, there 
can be little doubt that supplies ^vould speedily have been sent there, 
or that, if private enterprise had failed to provide them, the (Government 
would have seen their r-way to supplementing it by their own action. 
13 ut this was not done ; and it must be asked wh>^ it was not done. 

9. 'flic responsibility for the omission appears to me to rest chiefly 
upon the Hoard of Reyenue. 

JO. I am aware that it may be urged on behalf of the Hoard that 
the information which they received from the local officers was less 
indicative of the appi'oaching distress than it ought to have been ; and 
that they may also point out that their proceedings were from time to 
time submitted both to the (Government of Hcngal and to the Govern- 
ment of India, and were approved, or not disapproved, by them. Hut 
while admitting to some extent the validity of these considerations, I am 
still of opinion that the action of the Hoard upon one or two critical 
occasions was most unfortunate. 

II. The Report of the 25th Xovember ,1865 was written in reply 
to a reference made to the Hoard of Revenue by the Lieutciiaiit-( Governor, 
in consequence of the intelligence which had reached him, and more 
especially in consequence of the alarming accounts which he had received 
from Mr. Ravenshaw, the (Officiating Commissioner of Cuttack. The 
Lieutcnant-(Governor called upon the Hoaial to “ report specially on the 
present state of the crops and markets, and the prospects of the country 
throughout the Lower Provinces,” and to suggest any measures by which 
(Government could “ mitigate the effects of the present scarcity.” Mr. 
Ravenshaw, as the Hoard were aware, had had comparatively little 
experience as a revenue officer, and had hardlj^any experience at all in 
Orissa. It was known that his views were more sanguine than those 
of his Collectors, who had had far more experience than himself ; and 
the Hoard were themselves of opinion that he was “ too hopeful.” Yet 
Mr. Ravenshaw’s letters had been suiTicient to alarm the Lieutenant- 
(Governor, and to induce him to c.all upon the Hoard for a special report 
upon the state of the country. It. is surprising that the Hoard, under 
tfiesc circumstances, and after all that had passed, did not call upon 
Mr. Ravenshaw, at least, to institute a minute inquiry and to submit a 
special report upon the actual condition of his division. The measures 
recommended by them for mil’gating the effects of the scarcity may or 
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may not have been well conceived. But the Liilure to institute inquiries, 
and to obtain accurate information as to facts, cannot be excused. 
Without the solid basis of a correct knowledi;e of the facts there was no 
reasonable prospect of their being able to deal properly with the exigency 
of the case. 

12. I cannot but regret that neither the (ioveininent of Bengal nor 
that of India should have taken notice of the inadequacy of the inform- 
ation contained in the Report to which 1 have referred. Tlie Board 
themselves draw attention to the “hypothetical ’’ character of the esti- 
mates which had been formed, and to the difference of opinion between 
one officer and another ; and add that they regard them as “ melcly 
the opinions of intelligent gentlemen, framed upon such information 
as they could collect upon a subject with which they are more or less 
familiar.” The (lovernment of Bengal *werc, I think, hardly justihed 
in describing information of this character as a “ very complete Report 
on the present state and prospects of the crops in the L 9 wer Provinces 
of Bengal.” 

13. A similar want of perception of the importance of accurate 
information is observable in other matters., 'fhe suggestion that prices 
current should be regularly published would have been an excellent 
one, if it had been ascertained that their correctness could be secured. 
As steps were not taken to ensure this, their publication was not merely 
useless, but had a tendency to become mischievous. 

14. ^ I do not think it necessary to follow in detail the narrative 
contained in the Report of tUe Commissioners, or to express my ripinion 
upon every point which they have raised. It would be easy to comment 
upon many, incidents to which they have drawn attention, such as th e 
reprimand conveyed by the Board of Revenue to Mr. Raven^liaw 
(January loth) for having given instructions to Mr. Barlow to investigate 
some of the claims of the zamindars to remission of re venue, —the 
refusal to allow the wages of the labourers on the public works to be 
paid in grain,— the confusion of responsibility between the officers of 
the Public Works Department and the Civil authorities, - the unfortunate 
answer given to Mr. Ravenshaw’s telegram of the srst January, request- 
ing permission to import rice, and the extraordinary hesitation of the 
Board to import rice, even at so late a date as the 22nd May, when 
specially invited to do so by the Government of Bengal (Ap})endi.x, 
page 241) ; but these are, in fact, only illustrations of the tenacity with 
which the Board of Revenue clung to the view which they had originally 
adopted. Having, in the first instance, ^accepted, upon very inadequate 
evidence, the belief that there was a sufficiency of food, they \\jerc not 
to be induced to part from it by evidence which should have carried 
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coaviction to any unprejudiced mind. That their convictions were 
sincere, I have no doubt. I deeply regret that they were s(j erroneous. 

J5. I must now advert to the visit of the Ijeiitcnant-Governor to 
Orissa in Tcbriiary 1866. That .vi^Jit, which should have inaugurated the 
commencement of a more vigorous and elective system of action, only 
served to check the hopes that such a system would be adopted. When 
once the Lieutenant-tiovernor lutd personally visited the suffering district, 
and had come awa\’ satisfied that no famine was to be apprehended, and 
that no other measures' of relief were required than such as had been 
already set on foot, it was not to be expected that the representations 
of the subordinate local officers would have .much weight against his 
authority ; and it was not to be wondered at’ if the vigilance of the 
(Government of India was relaxed. 

16. It becomes necessary, therefore, to inquire whether the imperfec- 
tions of Sir C. Headon’s poisonal investigation are to be attributed to 
his own fault or*to the faults of others. It appears to me, after careful 
consideration, that they arc to be attributed partly to the one and partly 
to the other. Undoubtedly, he had been misled by the representations 
which had reached him through the board of Revenue, and had come 
with prccoiK’civcd views, which he could not readily lay aside. Undoubt- 
edly, too, those who accompanied him, and who ought to have been 
])cculiarly well qualified to form a judgment, — I refer to Mr. Cockburn 
and Colonel Nicolls, --.shared his belief that matters were in a much 
better state than, unfortunately, they really were. Still, after making 
allowance for all these considerations, I am obliged to say that Sir C. 
Iicadon did not, upon this occasion, show the energy or the sagacity 
which might have been expected from an officer of such high alistinction 
and such well-deserved reputation. U was to be expected that^ having 
undertake^ this visit, he would have made a minute personal inquiry 
into the real state of the district, and would not have been satisfied with 
the general statements of the local officers, but would have questioned 
thein closely, demanded explanations of their alarming telegrams and 
o\her representations, and would have-] tested their evidence both by 
cross-examination and by comparing it with that of olher.s. Such an 
examination would probably have startled them from their security, and 
brought them to a proper appreciation of the facts of the case. It is, 
therefore, the more lamentable that this, the last chance of amelioration, 
should have been lost. 

17. I have referred to the 2 officers who accompanied the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in this visit. One of them, Mr. Cockburn, was attacked 
in the course of it by an illness which proved fatal ; it is, therefore 
impossible to say how far the slate of his health may have affected his 
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power of work. Hut 1 am surprised, to find that Colonel Nicolls did 
so little to enlighten the Lieutenant-Governor. Ilcing at once the 
Secretary and Executive Head of the Public Works Department, to 
which the administration of the relief works was eiurustecl, he must 
have had peculiar facilities for ascertaining the actual condition (»f the 
peoj)le, and in the absence of explanations liis failure to do so is to me 
tiuite unaccountable. 

1 8. 1 do not think it necessary to discuss at length the conduct of 

the several' hjcal oflftcers who were 
brought more or less directly- into 
contact with the famine. 1 notit:e 
with pleasure, and readily concur 

in the commendation bcslow^ed by the Commissioners on the 9 officers 
named in the margin, 

19. The conduct of Mr. Harlow has been made the subject of some 
discussion. This gentleman was not examined by the * Commissioners 
in consequence of ijis absence from India, and they arc (:onse(|ueniIy 
unable to explain the cause of his reticence on the i»ccasion of the 
• Lieutenant-Governor’s visit to Orissa. They suggest that, in all pro- 
bability, after the replies he .had received from the Hoard of Revenue 
and from the (iovernment of Heiigal to his proposals for the importation 
of rice, he did not venture to recur to the subject. 1 cannot see any 
evidence to support this conjecture, which moreover appears to me to 
be directly at variance with the evidence of the Lieutenant-(»overnor. 
Mr. Harlow'S conducl is, ujion the whole, very praisevvorlhyp and it would 
have been well if more attcnliou had been paid to many of his r<;com- 
menilations ; but 1 cannot think that, upon the occasion of the Ijcutenant- 
GoveriKj^’s visit, he was as fully alive to the real state of affairs as the 
Commissioners apparently considered him to have been. If I could 
believe that lie was sr), and that he withheld his information tlclibcralely 
through fear of an official rebuff, 1 shouUl regard his conduct as highly 
censurable. Hut 1 am rather disposed to think that he was himself 
deceived as to the extent of the distress, and was probably imder the 
inlliicnce of the more sanguine views of those around him, who con- 
sidered that the prosecution of public w'orks on a liberal s«ale would be 
.sufficient to meet all the exigencies of the people. I am confirmed in 
this opinion by the enclosed reply from Mr. 15arlow to a letter which 
I had caused to be addressed to him, and w-hich I also forward. 

20. The conduct of die olTicers of police generally was creditable 
to them : but I regret that C(»loncl Hughe should not have m.ade more 
use of the information which must have reached him, and should not 
have even gone a little beyond what he thought the strict limits of his 
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duty, in order to cull tbc attention of the Government to the real state 
of tlie district. 

21. I sb.'dl reserve f(ir a sefMrate letter the cons idcratiar. of many 
fliiestions which arise out of this important Kcpfxt. 'Hic sii.,^i»estions 
which the Commissioners make for the development of the res<4irces of 
the country and for the prevention of similar calamities in fiaure, will 
have my most serious attention. I shall also take mto consideration the 
ijuestion whether any alterations are desirable in the orj,^ani/:itic)n of 
the (jovernment of Bengal, or in the constitution of the Board of 
keveniie, with a view to a better concentration of responsibility and to 
greater vigour of action. These are points upon which 1 shall request 
the advice and co-operation of your Government. 

22. At present, 1 will only say, that 1 feel deeply indebted to the 
Commissioners for the valuable Report which they have presented ; 
and that, painful as it is in many respects, 1 feel confident that it will bfe 
productive of very useful results”. 

A debate took place in the House of Commons on the 2nd August 
1867, on the Orissa famine •, technically on an amendment moving for 
more papers on the sul)ject, but siibslanlially on the Rcf)ort of the 
Famine Commission and on the Secretary of State’s Despatch of 25th 
July. Tlie Debate is reported in Hansard.* Its general. tendency was 
to hold Sir C. Beadon responsible, and to exculpate the Governor- 
General and Government of India. It devolved upon Sir SialTord 
Northcoteas Secretary of State to wind up the debate, and defend the 
line he had taken in his despatch of the 25th July. His last words 
were : “ J'liis catastrophe must always remain a monument of our 
failure, a humiliation to the people of this country, to the Government 
of tills country, and to those of our Indian oOicials of whom we had 
been perliaps a little too proud.. At the .same time, we must hope that 
we miglit derive from it lessons which *migtht be of real value to 
ourselves, and that out of this deplorable evil good of no insiguificant 
JTiiul iniglil ultimately arise'’, d'here was no division, as the amend- 
» ineiu, on wh^cli the dehate was formally held, was by leave withdrawn. 

While the events of 1866 were thus, being discussed in high 
quarters, famine, relief was in active progress in Orissa itself in 1867. 

'riie otliccrs appointed to carry on “relief transactions” were a 
special Commissioner (Mr. INIolony) and 3 young civilians, one in each 
district, and under them Deputy Collectors, a Civil Surgeon, and 4 
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snlsordinale medical men. The nature of the system carried out by 
these officers in i 867 leaned, as was natural, to lh(i opposite extreme 
from the parsinumy .of 1866 ; for tlie calamity had been so "real, an I 
the horror provoked by it so profound, that it was not unnatural that 
the movin" principle should be a compassionate desire to relievo 
distress at all costs, rather than a careful re^Mid for economy in the 
administration of the jmblic finances. 

The operations for the^ importation of rice were placed entirely in 
•the hands of the Board. At first,* it was intended to import 4.00.000 
maunds ; this quantity was then raised to 6,00,000, and afterwards to 
8,00,000, and ultimately by the end of the year 10,5^,825 maunds were 
imported, which, added to the stock in hand, on rst January 
60.985 maunds, .made a total for consumption of 11,16,810 maunds. 
At the close of the year 1867, the stock in hand was 6,17,642 maunds, 
so that the quantity actually sold or distributed (including waste and 
shrinkage) amounted to 4,99,168 maunds. I'lic biali ox autumn* crop 
was unusually large and good, and in Octobc'r 1867 the Board reported 
that llie condition of the people. and prospects of the country had so 
much improved that the importation of grain should cease and the 
embargo on export should be taken off from the beginning of 1868. 
7 ’hc local paddy was then selling at about 50 seers per rupee, and it 
was so much preferred bytlie people that they could not be induced to 
buy the imporUMl rice and the Government sales had almost entirely 
stopped. The <.(»st of the purchase and importation of this 10,55,825 
maunds seems to have been Rs. 47,86,201, or Rs. 4-9 per maund. 

No itroclamation appears to have been issuerl by Government for- 
bidding export, but the Government of Bengal (4th February. 1867) 
instructed the (Commissioner to “let it be generally known that the 
Government will not allow rice to be exported by sea from those parls 
of Orissa which arc now being supplied with f (Tod at the cost • of 
the State : a prohibition to this effect should be issued by the 
Commissiemer.” ^ • . 

1'he lhaard of Revenue, in reply to the censure pas.scd on them ])y 
the Orissa Famine Conimi.ssion and Government, subTnitted a long 
defence dated the 15th August 1869, of 211 paragraphs, with Minule.s 
by both Members attached. The paragraphs which the Famine 
Commission of 1878 quoted, may be reproduced here : 

(Para 21) The Board have already admitted unreservedly that, 
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in their opinion, the measures adopted for the relief of the sufferers 
from the famine in Orissa and some other places have been shown, by 
the event, to have been insufficient, and that nothing. but the importation 
of food by the Government, and that at a very early date, would have 
enabled the local officers to grapple, in any degree, successfully with the 

famine.” - 

(Para 196.) — “The Hoard account for the delay which occurred in 
regard to the adoption of effectual measures to meet the famine thus — 
From the want of experience of famine, by the people themselves^ 
their presentiments of famine were far less distinct, and the indications (jf 
its approach were far less definite and less early, than they would have 
been in countries habituated to famine. 

(^) At the same time, the same want of experience on the part of 
the administration, local and central, prevented them from reali^ting the 
full significance of the phenomena that did present themselves, as officers 
accustomed to famine niight have done. 

(r) Neither of these capses would have produced very serious results, 
but for this that all the remedies, heretofore foitnd sufficient for the rniti- 
gjkion of famine in India, were very largely ineffectual in this case. 
Money was of little use, for it could not be exchanged for food. 

{(i) Neither would even this circumstance have materially • paralyzed 
the power of the Ciovernment but for this, that, to be .at all largely effec- 
tual,' it was necessary that the discovery of the full truth should be made, 
and . very extensive measures adopted, many months before the actual 
outburst of unmislakeable famine occurred. 

(Para 197) — “ In the Hoard's opinion, no fair comparison can l>e made 
between the action* of the administration last year and that of other 
administrations on former occasions, unless these 2 vital distinctions of 
the conditions precedent be fully and honestly recognised and disposed 
of. lliey, in fact, constituted the essential distinction, and, as it has 
proved, the insurmountable difficulty to the aiithorities in Hengal in the 
famine of 1865-66. 

,(Para 198) — “ The Hoard are well aware that, even* apart from the 
light of the event, it is not possible to look back upon proceedings taken 
in any important conjuncture without being aware of many things that 
might have been done better. As regarefs themselves, for instance, they 
frankly admit and regret that they did not, even without the orders of the 
Government, institute in December a closer inquiry into the out-turn 
generally of the harvest. They believe now that such an inqbiry might 
possibly have led to a timely discovery of the full extent ’of the coming 
evil, and of the approximate remedy. They regret that they didmot 
grant remissions of revenue in December 1865. They regret further that. 
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owing to its isolated and therefore unintelligible character they did not 
comprehend the importance of Mr. Ravenshaw’s telegram of the 31st 
January, which, if followed up, might again possibly have proved the 
means of discovering what was hidden from the authorities.” 

The Government of India disposed of the l^oard of Revenue’s 
defence fn a letter dated the 4lh Septeipber 1867 to the Bengal Gov- 
ernment, from which the following extract may be given 

“ 13. Still the whole correspondence published shows that even from 
official sources ample evidence did reach the Board that a terrible calamity 
was rapidly drawing near, and the Governor-fieneral in Council is con- 
strained to say that; in dealing with this information, the Board were alike 
wrong in judgment and dilatory inaction. Imperfect as the mformation 
which the Board had before them in November 1865 now proves to have’ 
been, His Excellency thinks that they 'were premature and over-confident 
in their conclusion that even then no .danger of famine existed. It is 
probable that if the evidence then in the possession of the Board had 
been fairly weighed and tested by information available from other 
Sources, they would have hesitated to form so positive .an opinion, — an 
opinion indeed which, not only unquestionably misled the Local Govern- 
ment, but wWch appears largely to have influenced the proceedings of 
the lioard, until the Famine had already reached its crisis. 

“ 14. Moreover, the information which subsequently reached the 
Board, even through official channels, was, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, quite sufficient to have suggested to the Board, at a 
comparatively early period, anxious doubts as to the soundness of their 
original conclusions ; and the Board had then within their reach much 
besides official information. 

“ 15. But at no period till the close of May 1866 do the Board seem 
to have been awakened to the necessity of closer inquiry, or to the proba- 
bility of any measures of relief being required, beyond those afforded by 
a moderate extension of public works, and by the exertions of purely 
local charity. 

• “18. His Excellency in Council is indeed unwilling to believe that 
considerations of expense really harnpered the action of the Board. He 
is glad rather to attribute their inaction to an ungrounded fear of inter- 
fering with the natural course of trade a trade, however, which never 

existed in fact, and which, even if it had existed at all, was manifestly 
insufficient to meet the exigencies of the crisis, and which, therefore, 
might have been unobjectionably supplemented by the aid of Government 
imputation. 

“22. Taking, therefore, the most restricted definition of their duties 
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the Hoard themselves now give, the Governor-General m Council 
feels that they failed to perform them,— that they neither took proper 
measures to obtain, official information, nor rightly estimated the gravity 
of that which reached them. But it cannot be admitted that the respon- 
sibility of the Board was confined to supplying the I-oral Government 
with information and advice ; they unquestionably had authoiTty to take 
active measures, and in some cases did not hesitate to use i% but they not 
only held back when prompt action would have been invaluable, but the 
action which they did take was in some ciises fatally mischievous. 

“ 23. I am particularly to instance their telegram of the ist February 
186.6 to Mr. Ravenshaw, the effect of which, in Ihe opinion of the 
(fOvernor-General in Council, the Board have not succeeded in explaining 
away. 

“ 24. By their own admission, they not only failed to apprehend the 
full significance of Mr. Ravenshaw*s telegram to which they replied, but, 
in answering it, th^y assumed the authority of Government, which they 
allow that they were not entitled to use ; and whatever they may have 
mcc'vnt to say, there can be no doubt that the terms which they employed 
in their message W'ere so broad as to embrace not only the individual, 
application of Mr. Ravenshaw to which they replied, but all ^thers of the 
same nature. Mr. Ravenshaw was certainly justified in considering that the 
tele^»ram .conveyed a final and conclusive refusal on the su])ject of import- 
ing grain. No!* was he alone in his impression; it is now. known that 
Mr. Barlow believed tliat the question was definitively settled, and on 
that account abstained from personally urging measures of this nature on 
the late Lieutenant-Governor during his visit to Cuttack. Reviewing 
these circumstances, therefore, the Governor-General in Council is com- 
pelled to say that the HoaVd not only failed to see the necessity of 
importing grain at a sufficiently early period, but that they took upon 
themselves effectually and decisively to prevent it when urged by others, 
or, to use the words of the Commission, “ that they stilled and put an 
end to the discussion regarding it till it was too late.” 

. “25. As regards, the action of the Board on the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s telegrams of the 2yth May and 9th June 1866, it is true, no doubt, 
that they did not altogeiher omit to take measures, as ordered, for the 
importation of rice. • Still, it nevertheless is .clear, and it .is indeed 
admitted by the Board, that even at that late period they still clung, 
against all cvidenccf to the faHacions hope of private importation, and, 
in consequence, held back from the full measure of vigorous action urged 
upon them by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

“26. It is- \^?th sincere pain Xhat the Governor-General in C^incil 
places on record these remarks. The Board have now, at their leisure, 
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submitted their full explanation of all that occurred, and His Excellency 
in Council is uniible to see that on any Importcint point it justifies or 
extenuates the course which they pursued ; and His Excellency in 
Council therefore rc^rets that he is unable to withdraw or modify any 
portion of the censure which he Has already reluctantly passed upon 
them.” • 

On the occJision of the occurrence of drought in Bengal in 
1868-69, Sir William Grey, by a Resolution of the 22nd. January 
1869, relieved the Board of Revenue of all connection with relief 
measures. Much doubt had been found to exist as to the exact 
limit of Iheir duties •and responsibilities with* regard to the distress 
occasioned by scarcity, and the adoption and supervision of measures 
for the relief of the sufTering districts. He thought such matters 
not to be within their functions in a province like Bengal, and the 
existing practice had given rise ‘to practical ingonvenience and delays,. 
He therefore relieved the Board of the duty of collecting and 
sul)mitting to Government information as to the stale of the crops 
and the condition of the people, with special refercice to the neces- 
sity of adopting measures . of relief, cither in lUe shape of works 
or of charity : and regarding all such' matters Commissioners of 
Divisions were placed in direct communication with the Local 
Government. 

The Famine Commission of 1878 recorded the following con- 
clusions as to the famine manageme*! of 1867. 

“ It is a melancholy reflection that while a larger sum of money 
was spent on this famine than had ever been spent before, it 
should be associated in history only \vith the memory of a greater 
mortality than had ever been recorded. Hut the cause of this is 
not hard to find. The measures taken in 1867 were a violent reaction 
from the policy of 1^66: and no expenditure was thought too 
large to incur in shutting the slable-door, although the steed was 
irrecoverably lost. The officers who administered the charitable funds 
were mainly impressed with the necessity of forcing relief upon the 
people and making it so attractive to them that no one could refuse it : 
and hence tBe cost of this relief was abnormally large. Whether in the 
relief-houses, on light labour, or in the employment given to spinners 
and weavers, the wagtis and the food amounted to far more than bare 
subsistence allowance, and there can he little doubt that many were 
te;jpripted by these high rates to accept relief who wet:e not in absolute 
need. So again «o experienced person can read the account of the 
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village relief system without seeing that the officials were too few and 
too new to the work, and the time' was too short for them to acquire 
any real knowledge as to the condition of the p>eople who clamoured for 
relief ; they were obliged either to accept all comers, or to be guided 
by the rudest of all tests, that of outward appearance, in their admissions 
and rejections. Still, the destruction of property and dbmfort, and the 
moral shock to the whole population in the preceding year, had been so 
terrible that there can seldom have been a country in which the employ- 
ment of tests to keep off the undeserving was less necessary ; and, though 
many who were relieved cannot have been in severe want, they can 
hardly have been altogether free from want. 'I'he main evil of the lavish 
and somewhat indiscriminate relief became evident in the tone both of 
the public and the official mind in 1873, 'vhen with a far less serious 
calamity to the crops, the same determination was shown to make relief 
pleasant and acceptable, and the same ruinous system was adopted of 
paying the pauper at a higher rate of wage or food than could be earned 
by the independent labourer. 

As to the policy of importing grain, it seems to have been mainly a 
mistake. Mr. S^'halch’s investigations were of the most summary and 
superficial character : his estimates of the area and population of the 
inundated tracts, and of the extent of the injury done to the crops, were 
but rough approximations, and his calculation that the crop saved would 
supply food for only half the population of these tracts was a guess 
which was proved erroneous by the event. No information seems to 
have existed as to the extent to which private trade \vas active, or could 
have been stimulated to activity.* The resolution to import grain seems 
to liave been come to as if that had been the universal practice of all 
time, a proceeding which required neither defence nor argument ; and 
it is so accepted by the local officers, who assume that it is the only way 
in which the necessities of their relief measures can be supplied. It is 
very probable that some measures were inevitable to place supplies 
ready for the carrying on of charitable and labour relief; but it never 
seems to have occurred to any one to inquire whether the required 
quantity could not have been supplied by the process of giving advances 
to trading firms on the spot rather than by the expensive agency of 
( iovernment officers. In any case it is clear that the quantity imported 
was enormously in excess of what was required. The Relfef Committee 
used less than a third of the million mannds imported at so great a 
cost ; of the rest a small quantity only was sold to a necessitous public, 
and the balance bad to be parted with* for next to nothing. Of the 
total sum spent in 1867 on this object, at least ^3, 01 28 lakhs of rupees, 
.were absolutely thrown awa).” - 
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The drought of 18S5 was not confined to Orissa, but cxlendeil 
also to Bihar and Northern Bengal, where, for a 
time m 1866, there was great suffering; relief 
wotks were opened, and the gratuitous distribution of food, mostly 
in raw grain, \vas undertaken. But the system of relief defect- 
ive and devoid of uniform organization ; the wages given on the 
Avork, and the amount of food at relief centres, differed in every 
district, and the food was seldom given in sullicient quantities for 
‘ subsistence. About 13,000 persons were employed on relief works, 
and about 25,000 received gratuitous food daily, for the 4 bad 
months, June to September. By that time the early autumn croj), 
which was unusually abundant, was harvested, and famine 
was at an end. The total expenditure on both the forms of 
relief was Rs. 2,30,000. There are no records of the mortality 
among the general population ; but the police reported that 
about 135,000 persons died of starvation amk of diseases arising 
from it. 

The above was the brief summary of this portion of the Bihar 
Limine of 1866 recorded by the Famine Commission of 1878. Mr, 
.1'. R. Cockerell^c. s., f.egal Ren*iembraneer in Bengal, was deputed 
to ’inquire into the circumstances and submitted his Report on the 
famine in Bihar and North Bengal in March 1867. Happily the 
anticipations of evil were^not altogether realised in Bihar, but there 
were great distress, severe scarcity, and in some parts the undoubted 
pressure of famine. 'Fhe tracts that suffered most were the northern 
portions (adjoining the Nei):il Tarai) of Cliam[)arian, Tirhut and 
Bhagulpur. Scarcity and high prices pressed somewhat less Ifeavily 
on the other districts viz,, Saran, parts of Shahabad and Gayii, parts 
of Mongliyr and the Sontl^l country. The area of severe famine 
w.as 1 1,480 S([iiare miles with a pojnilation of millions. The 

'rainfall was deficient in quantity and none fell in October: not only 
the main rice croj) suffered but the ra^/’area was small. At the same 
time exports were brisk. The earliest indications of the api>roacliing 
calamity were . given by the rapid rise of prices that occurred when 
the deficiency of the monsoon was established. The’ Collectors, for 
the most part, took alarm ^ in October and November 1865, and 
reported their fears. of impending famine and organi-sed local Relief 
Committees. In all cases, liowevcr, the ripening of the winter 
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rice in December relieved the tightness of the markets and gave* 
employment to the poor : the funds raised locally were small, and 
were soon exhausted. The winter fains were unusually abundant, 
and the rahi crop (so important in Bihar) was cpiiie a good one except 
in limited tracts destroyed by hail. From this time there was a 
peri jd of apparent lethargy on the part of Government olliccrs. The 
police reported numerous cases of deaths from starvation, and crime 
of a kind peculiarly connected with hunger became very common : 
but no notice Was taken of these indications. In April prices again 
rose considerably ; in May the Commissitmer called on his Collect- 
ors to take measures to relieve distress. On this, Relief Committees 
V-^re again appointed m each district in June ; subscriptions Nvere 
Collected, and grants made in addition by Government ; a large 
number of relief-centres were opened ; food was distributed to the 
helpless and infirm gratuitously, and work offered to those who 
could do any labour,*h6wever small. 'In July, these measures began 
to be in working order, and in August* as many as 37,000 were 
relieved daily. The rains, however, were timely anti abundant and 
the early hhadoi Harvest almost put an end to the distress : a small 
number of paupers however remained on the liands^ of Government 
till the rice crop was cut, in December. 

It is not worthwhile to dilate on the system of relief then 
adopted, as more modern methods of famine administration now 
obtain. 

As an immediate consequence of the famine and the Commission 
of Inquiry, special measures were taken for preventing, or minimising 
the effects of the recurrence of such, a caUimiry. Communications 
with Qi'issa were improved, by the j)rov^sion of access by sea at False 
Point and the Dhamra river. Roads, those leading to, and those 
avithin, the province were ordered to he completed as va])i(lly. 
as possible. The development . of the canal system was* pushed, 
on steadily. 

It woiiUrbe impossible and unprofitable to attempt to collect and 
analyse all that was written at the time on the Orissa famine. Hie 
official papers which have been quoted cannot be surpassed in im- 
portance -or in accuracy of information.^ Sir C. Beadon c’ompleted 
his 5 years of 'office while the correspondence set out above was 
proceeding, and before the famine itself had terminated. 
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Two articles in the CalctMia Ranew (Nos. 90 and 91 pf 1867) on 
ThcO//rw«rt Sir C. Beadons administration of Bengal contain a 
Hcx'ita. valuable appreciation of his character as it appeared to 
a contemporary observer, and comments On his career. They are too 
long to quote, but an analysis of them will be interesting. I'bc 
writer’s object was apparently to urge whatever could be said for 
the late LieiitenaiH- Governor (he had just retired) who was being 
generally blamed. ** In his manner he was excessively urbane and 
courteous, always ready to hear what* people had to say and to 
receive and listen to suggestions from whatever quarter they icame — * 
he started with great expectations and a general cry of approval-r-he 
showed an anxiety to develop and assist the rising Tea interest — • 
to open up Assam — to' interpret the Waste I.ands rules liberaJIy — - 
generally to identify himself with the interests of the European 
settlers— SO fair was the start, how different the end — (“ one might 
say that our late Lieutenant-Governor left theseMiorcs amidst one har- 
monious strain of unbroken universal ululation*') — the 'l irhiit Indigo 
system tottering, the Assam 'Fea Indastrv col laj^sed, -for which he 
was abused by the English Press and held responsible — unpopular 
wj^h the natives and part of his own service — how did this all 
happen ? — he posse*ssed very great ability, a large capacity for hard 
work, untiring industry, and considecable skill in* dealing with a 
knotty subject — an almost excessive facility in writing- -his cast of 
mind was readier than his predecessor's, more pliant, quicker to 
seize the signs of the times, more oi)en to new impressions- •* the 
unvaiying grace and courfcesy of his manners’, — he was a remarkably 
courageous man, sheer pluck carried him through — in the 'mutiny 
he* never lost his firmness — his universally sanguine temperament, 
and tendency to take a -sanguine view, influenced his actions in 
many matters in wdiich his judgment has been qucHlioned-— of this 
temperament his treatment of the Orissa famine was the most conspi- 
cuous instance — he did not hunt after popularity — he would not 
sacrifice principle to popularity — he miglrt have aimeT at popularity 
by treating the famine differently — nor did he sacrifice principle to 
exjiediency — he was not in the foremost rank of administrators — 
magnificieiilly loyal towards subordinates and gaining w’arm attach- 
ment, he lacked the personal force and energy of character to sub- 
ordinate other minds and wills to hi> own— t)ublic. opinion di.-iii- 
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bated the blame for the Orissa famine, *biit the main censure rested 
ii]K)n him — as the most j)rominenl, certainly the most convenient 
victim, he being directly responsible for the Government of the pro- 
vince— no official in Orissa (with perhaps one exception) really under- 
stood up to the middle of May 1866 the true nature of the calamity, 
i, c., the want of rice — Sir C. Beadon .did not discourage free ex- 
pression of opinions when visiting Orissa — his 2 fundamental 
errors were, his belief that there was enough rice in the province to 
su])port the population, if they had money, and his belief that rice 
would find its way by the natural course of demand and supply, and 
that (jovernment interference with trade was of all things to be de- 
precated — these errors were shared by others but both expectations 
proved to be wrong -did the facts justify his belief ? — the belief was 
general that there was suHicient rice — the Bengal Government accept-, 
ed too readily the sanguine views of th« local olflcers — most men 
would have acted as Str C. Beadon did— the system of administration 
was to blame, which provided no means of acquiring information — 
he shifted none of the blame on others —his errors were shared ?y 
the Government of India not by the Viceroy personally — some 
attached tire main responsibility to the Board of Revenue- -Si r^(\ 
Beadon had lost popularity by advising the missidn to Bhutan, but he 
was not resi)onsible for the conduct of the war -he came into anta- 
gonism with the Press and to despise their advice — it w'as not fair to 
blame him with regard to the Labour Transport Laws, or the Indigo 
troubles in TirhiU — or the Waste Lands rules — the collapse of the 
'J ea interest was due to over speculationf bad management and in- 
suHicient capital — he identified himself with the extension of educa- 
tion — es])cciallY primary — he did far more in education for Bengal 
than either of his predecessors — he introduced improvements in the 
subordinate judicial service — and insliluted a system of municipali- 
ties * though fully aware how much more might have been done in 
via licaling Sir Cecil from many of the reproaches cast on him, 
enough has iii^our opinion been said to show that Sir Cecil’s adminis- 
tration has on the whole’ not been unworthy of the respect and 
gratitude, both of his countrymen and of the people over whom he 
ruled, and we feel that for one most grievous and fatal error ol judg-. 
meat, a career of 30 years' industry, usefulness, and al^ility, guided, 
and guided ^successfully, by a noble and philanthropic desire to 
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pr.omote.the best interests of *the country, should not be lost si|;ht of 
and forgotten. We are told that there will never again be a civilian 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. However this may be, we feel 
assured that Bengal will be administered by many Governors or Lieu- 
tenant-Governors before it is . ruled over by one worthier than Sir 
Cecil Beadon.* 



CHAPTER IV. 


SIR WIM.IAM (IRKV, R..(’. S. I. 
l.S() 7 - 71 . 

In’ tMCii ot the lirsl 3 I.ieiilenanl-Governorsbips Uiore was an 
oci iinencc of the <»rcalo.sl importance — the mutiny, 

PiX'vimj.s .'niiMiint- i i i • • i ^ » 

lu. nt.s :m.i hriof tlic tcouhlcs, tlic himiiio — to tcsl the SUltCS- 

Nkuti-li (if (MrULT. , /% , , ,.1 • fin 

• inanship of tljg ruler of the province. 1 here was 

no event of such ma;j;niiU'ie in Isir William* Grey's time, which was 
one of comjiaralive peace and cjuiet. Ifis oflicial trainini^ had been 
on r.ie same lines as lliat of his predecessors, so that he was- well 
able to ^leal with the matters and controversies that fell to his lot. 
lie was born, in iSiS, the fourth son of the -Hoirble and Rii^ht 
Reverend Kdward (]rey, bishop of Hereford, a sou of (.diaries, first 
Karl Grev. llis mother was a daughter of James Croft, I^scp'e., of 
(jreeiiliam Ia)(k»e, near Newlmry, Berkshire. He matriculated tit 
Christ Church, Oxford, 19th May 183d, hut left the Universiiy 
without a degi(‘e on being ap])ointe(l by his cousin, Lord Howick, 
(the third Karl Grey), to a clerkship in the War Ollice. While 
serving there lie was nominated to a writcrslii|). iii the l^mgal (dvil 
Service, the nominalion having been placed at the disposarof his 
uncle, the second Ivirl Grey, the Ih'emier of the first Reform era, 
by ^Sir Robert (Jampliell, Director of the Kast India (.ajmpany. 
Kntering Haileybiiry (’ollege in January 1839, he passed out in 
July 1S40. d'he following account of his life is taken, almost 
vt'rbatim, from the Dictionary of National Biography. He was not 
remarkable for studivjus liabiis in. early youili. At Cdirist CImrcli be 
incurred the • displeasure of the Dean, Dr. -Gaisford, in April 1857 
by his indolence and inattention. In his fu'st term at Haileybiiry be 
was rusticated on^accoiuit of a late and disorderly wine party in his 
room. He made up f( 5 r these delimpiencies, however,' in his later 
terms, and passed out ^f College after a shorter residence than was 
usual. He reached. India on 27th December 1840, and soon devoted 
himself imremiilingly to his duties, speedily establishing a character 
for industry aild practical ability,. combined with high principle and 
singular indcptiidehce of ji (hmcnl His first t |)])Linlmci:t, August 
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1842, was as Assistant Magistrate-t^ollector of J^ajsbalii. After 
holding various subordinate oflices in the mufassal^ he wa^ from 
September 1845 *847 Private Secretary to the Deputy Guver-nor, 

Sir Herbert Maddock, and subsequently served for some years, 
December 1847-185*, in the Bengal Secretariat afid in the Home 
and Foreign. Secretariats of the Government of India. In April 1851, 
at the special request of the Directors, he was appointed Secretary 
to the Bank bt Bengal, and discharged the duties until ist May 1854, 
when he became Secretary to the Government of Bengal, on that 
province being constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship. In January 
1857 he left India on Fvirlou^h, but in consequence of the mutiny 
returned* in Novembei- of the same year, and after ofliciating for some- 
18 months in temporary appointments, one of which was that of 
Director-General of the Post OQice, he was appointed by Lord 
Canning in April 1859 Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Home Department. Jn offering him this appointment in cordial terms 
L^rd Canning wTote: “ Judging from some experience I should think 
it possible to quit the duties of Post Master General wuthout many 
pings 1” In 1862 he became a Member of the Council of the 
Governor-General, and had opportunities for displaying his adminis- 
trative capacity to great advantage. During the greater part of this 
time Lord Lawrence was Governor-General. Betweeif him and Sir 
W. Grey there was considerable -difference of opinion on (piestions 
of the greatest moment. It \yas natural that their views on public 
affairs should be largely influenced by their very different ante- 
cedents. Their opinions notably ’differed with reference to the 
treatment of the ialukdars and the .subordinate proprietors and 
tenants in Oudh, — a question on* which the Cliief Commissioner 
in Oudh, Sir Charles Wingfield, •held views directly opposed 
to those of the Governor-General. It was mainly due to Sir W. 
Grey’s intervention thal'this question was solved by a compromise 
which furnished probably as equitable a settlement as vssls possible 
in the circuirislances of the case. Tn otffer matters, and especially, in 
resisting certain retrogade profiosals made by Sir Charjes Trevelyan 
when Financial Member of Council, Sir W, Grey exercised a salutary 
influence on the Government. While strongly o])posed to the 
policy of excessive centralisation, w^hich had cramjied the energies 
of the Provincial Governments, he -successfully opposed a proposal 
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for cbcentralis^ig the Postal . Department. He was also a staunch 
i pponent of the income-tax, holding that it was totally unsuited to 

the circumstances of Indid. As a Member of Council he took an 

• • 

active part in discussions regarding the settlement of the land revenue 
in Orissa and ftther cognate questions which the famine brought into 
prominence. When he sncceeded Sir C. Beadon as Lieutenant- 
Governor, .Lord Halifax, in congratulating him on the appointment, . 
wrote : “ There is no one I think so well qualified to fill it with 
advantage to the country.’^ Very shortly after his assumption of the 
Government he had to consider and report upon various suggestions 
affecting the entire constitution of the .Government of Bengal, made 
• partly in Sir George CampbelPs report on the fawnine, and partly at 
the India Office. One proposal was to the effect that the Bengal 
Legislative Council should be abolished, that the Licutenant-Gover- 
norshi]) should cease to be a separate and distinct office, and^that 
the . duty should be discharged by one of the Members of the 
Governor-General’s Council; who, subject to the control of tfte 
Governor-General in Council, should be empowered to make laws 
for the “ non-regulation districts, and that for the districts of 
Bengal jirojier and Of Bihar all legislation should be entrusted to 
the (lovernor-General in Council. From these suggestions Sir W. 
Grey emphatically dissented, designating the last as a very startling 
example of a vacillating policy, “ if 6 years after introducing the 
experiment of a local, and in some sense a representative, legislature 
in Bengal, we suddenly abolish it and relegate all local legislation 
to the general legislature of the empire.” If there was one part of 
India,” he added, “ in which the native public were entitled to have 
a real share in legislation, it- was the lower provinces of Bengal.” 
Indeed it was “ possible,” he wfote, “ to look forward to the time 
when a 'local legislature,*’ or some local consultative body, should 
lake part in regulating the expenditure of local taxation. So far from 
acquiescing. in any reduction in the functions of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, he recommended tfiat its constitution should be assimi- 
lated to that. of the Governments of Madras and Bombay, where the 
administration was and is conducted by a Governor and an Executive 
Council. This discussion ended in the maintenance of the Uatm 
quo in Bengal, (Assam being shortly afterwards constituted a separate 
Chief Conimissionership).. Although Sir W. Grey’s particular 
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recommendation for strengthening the Bengal Gov^nment was not 
adopted, his Minute probably disposed for ever of the proposal to 
re-establish the system, under which Bengal had been administered 
previously to 1854. 

As Lieutenant-Gbvemor, Sir W. Grey opposed the proposal to 
impose local taxation in the form of a land cess, as a means of 
providing primary education. But he did not object tm the im- 
position of local taxation for roads and othfr works of material 
utility. His objections to the educational tax were based partly 
upon the terms of the permanent settlement of Bengal, and partly 
upon the impolicy and injustice, in his opinion, of requiring the 
landholders to defray the cost of elementary schools for all classes- 
of the rural population. His views did not commend themselves 
to the government of Lord Mayo or to the Secretary of State, but 
were supported by several members of the Council of India. 
Shortly before his retirement he was nominated a Knight Command- 
er of the Order of the- Star of India, and installed on the 27th 
February 1871. When he resigned the Government of Bengal on 
1st March 1871, a year before he had completed the usual term “ 
of office, the expressions of regret were keen and general through- 
out Bengal, and efforts . were made to induce him to withdraw his 
resignation. In other parts of India, too, it was felt that when he 
left the country India had lost her best public servant. 

His nomination to the Supreme Council in 1867 was described by 
Nomination to native Press as unexceptionable. “ A thoroughly 

Council- conscientious man, possessed of considerable general 
ability, well-skilled in finance, and with just views on Indian policy^ 
Mr. Grey will prove an acquisition.to Government. He is a steady 
friend of improvement, and the natives will find^ in him a warm 
advocate of liberal measures 

It is mentioned* by Mr. Bos worth Smith that, when the vacancy 
— andthoLioute- was about to occur in the Lieutenant-GoveTnorship 
naiit-Govoriiorsh\p. Beadon’s retirdhient, the 'Governor-General 

recommended his Member of Council, Sir W.- Grey, “ as a very 
able and zealdlis officer,’^ adding, ** there is no one .available for 
•the post who has greater claims, or who is better fitted for it. 
He has plenty of moral pluck, and is^ very conscientious, 2 very 

* Life of Lord Lawreiioe, Vol. II, Chap, Xlll. 
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useful qualities Jn dealing with people down here’’. His Private 
Secretaries w^ere, at different times, Captn. H. H. Stansfield-, his* 
son, Ideut. L. J. H. Grey ; and Captn. R. G. Loch. 

There had for some time past been doubts and difficulties attend- 
iTarjeeiing selcctioii of the sitc for the Darjeeling 

Ciiiitounicnt. Cantonment. The Sinchal site had proved un- 
satisfactofy, owing to its excessive rainfall and depressing climate. 
The Commander^n-Chief in April 1867, after . visiting Darjeeling, 
gave his opinion in favour of- glacing the barracks upon the Jala- 
pahar hill only, the elevation of the latter being 1000 feet less than 
that of Sinchal, the rainfall not so great, and the officers and men 
• of the garrison not so averse to it as to Sinchal. Sir W. Grey 
concurred in the view taken by Sir William Mansfield, and re- 
commended the adoption of the proposal. A road was^opened 
from the saddle to the new sites cleared on the Jalapahar hill, and 
the barracks were taken in hand in due course. . 


A considerable portion of the Lower provinces was inundated 
in 1867 after the rains by the overflow of the 

Inundiitions. . 

Gandak, the Gogra, the Sone, and the Ganges in 
the North-West, and of the Ganges and its affluents in Lower 
Hcngal. In the Patna Division, the tract of country inundated 
included a large portion of the district of Shahabad which was 
invaded on one side by the Sone and on the other by the Ganges, 
a portion of the district of* Saran which was inundated by both the 
Ganges and the Gogra, and a portion of the district of Tirhut which 
was flooded by the Gandak. The Ganges also inundated portions 
of the districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Purnea ; all the districts 
of the Rajshahi Division were likewise laid under water along the 
banks of the Ganges and the smaller rivers running through them ; 
and, lower down, the overflow^ of the Nadia^rivers submerged that 
district and Jessorc to an extent unknown for many years. The 
districts 'of the Dacca Division were also inundated by the overflow 
of the innumerable channels which intersect them, and' a. portion of 
the Chittagong district by the overflow of the Matamori river. The 
Sone, Gogra, and Gandak fell as suddenly and tjuickly as they 
liad risen, and the duration of the flood in the tracts ovcrflow’cd by 
them was necessarily brief and nowhere exceeded 2 or 3 days. In 
Lower Bengal, the water did not subside as quickly but the injury 
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tione was nevertheless not so great as had been expected. No loss . 
' of life was reported* in any district, but considerable damage was 
done to property, especially to houses. Some injury was also done 
to the crops on the ground, but not to any great extent, the principal 
crops having been housed before the inundations occurred. 

Most of the inundated tracts were visited by ihe district ofllcers 
in person, and measures were at once organised by them, in connec- 
tion with the influential! residents in the neighbourhood, to afford 
immediate aid where required.' T.iitlc relief was asked for by the 
people. Where employment was sought, it was at once provided, 
special grants for the purpose having been sanctioned for expenditure 
on public works. Fears had. also been entertained that the sub- 
sidence of the floods would be followed by a severe outbreak of 
disease^nd prepa/ations were made to meet the emergency. But 
• these anticipations were fortunately not realised. 

Inundations during the rains occur in Bengal in so many years 
that it is hardly worth while to mention them constantly, unless for 
some special reason. For the time they do much damage aiul cause 
infinite inconvenience, not to speak of the loss of human and animal 
ITfe, but th^y have a very fertilising effect on the soil and are 
generally succeeded by s[)lendid crops. 

Sir C. Beacloii had proposed the appointment of a special Com- 
mission for the*purposc of inipiiring into the causes 
which had affected the condition of the tea ciilliva- 
lion, and of ascertaining what measures might be adopted to preserve 
the interest from the serious ruin which .seemed to threaten it, but 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State postponed its 
appointment until November 1867 when it would have greater faci- 
lities for reaching the tea districts. In that month accordingly Mr. W. 
Ainslie, c.s., Mr. H. S. Reid, c.s., and Dr. J. jNI. Cuningham were 
deputed to Assam as a Commission of IiKpiiry. Besides these 
members, the Government of India also proposed to have 2 others 
to represent the tea and labouring interests respectively •, hut the 
Landholders’ and Commercial Association, on being asked to 
nominate a member to represent the tea planters’ interest, deolined 
to do so on the plea that the time had gone by when such an inquiry 
as that proposed could be of any practical benefit to the teaplanters, 
and, in consequence of this decision, the special representation of 
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the labouringijnterest was also considered unnecessary^ ThpC Gov- 
ernment of India, however, did not agree trith' the Landholders' 
Association that it would be inexpedient to proceed with the pro- 
posed’ inquiry, and orders were therefore given to prosecute it. 
The Landholders’ Association had particularly objected to the 
appointment of the Commission as tending to retard the im- 
provement of the laws bearing on labour transport. “ But the 
Bill protx>sed by the Bengal T^egislative Council to amend Acts 
HI (B.C.) of 1863 and VI (B. C.J of 1865 not having been assent- 
ed to by the Governor-General, it was deemed by His Excel- 
lency * ])articLilarly desirable to have farther information on the 
working of- the laws which remained in force, and it was considered 
that such information would in reality expedite, instead of retarding, 
satisfactory legislation. Besides the question of suitable legislation, 
it wag also highly desirable to ascertain the circumstances, under* 
which the cultivation of tea had hitherto been* carried on, with a 
view to ascertain tlTe di/Ticulti’es which the planters had to encounter 
and the means whereby the* Government could give relief to them ; 
the posiUon and condition of the labourers moreover notably 
demanded early and serious attention. The Commission was thcrefoi^ • 
despatched at once to the tea districts, to make the necessary, 
inquiries ; the main points of inquiry on which detailed instructions 
were given being, (i) the financial prospects aud preseht position of 
tea cultivation ; (2) the rules regarding the lease and sale of lands 
as affecting that cultivation ; (3) the sUtc of the labour market ; (4) 
the system of imj)orling labourers, treatment and condition of the 
imporjled labourers, and working of the existing laws on ^the. subject ; 
and (5) the state of works and communications in the tea districts. 

The Commission returned to the Presidency after making their 
investigations, and submitted • their Report in due course. Tljeir 
recommendations covered every point of the tea question — such as Sir 
the land, labour emigration, and the law. The suggestions made by 
W. Grey in 1868 in connection with the Report met generally with the- 
approval of the Government of India, and were considered in amend- 
ing tbe labour-emigration law in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The improvement of the Port of Calcutta engaged the serious 

attention of Government during the latter part of 

Tort of Crtlcutta. t i i ^ i . 

1867-68. It happened, from various causes, that 
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the Cdrnmittee. of thfi Justices of fhe Peace for Calcutta who 
had been appointed under Act X (B. C.) of 1866 Trustees for the 
improvement of the'Port, resigned in October 1867., The Committee 
had done little in the way of actual improvement, but they had 
collected some valuable information^ and their Engineer, Mr. Leonard, 
had matured several well considered plans and estimates, all of 
which were made over to Government on the resignation of the 
Committee. While the best arrangements for -the charge of the 
interests of the Port were still unsettled, and legislation was still 
pending, the improvements required on the river bank wej'c not 
suffered to be delayed, the works being kept in progress through the 
direct agency of Government, the administration of the Port being 
vested in the Lieutenant-Governor by a temporary Act. 

When the best method of providing for improvements in the Port 
of Calcutta had long been under consideration, Act Y (B.C.).of 1870 
was passed, > to give the Lieutenant-Governor power to appoint 9 
Commissioners for making those improvements, to hold office for 
z years, one of them being appointed by the same authority Chairm in 
and another Vice-Chairman. They were created a Corporation with 
a common seal. I'hey were to prepare and submit to the 1 .ieutenanl* 
Governor, from time to lime, a schedule of necessary officers and 
servants, with the salaries and allowances which they proposed to 
assign them. They might make rules for the appointment of these 
officers and servants. They might acquire and hold property, and 
all property which under the previous Act became vested in the Sec- 
retary of State was vested in the Commissioners; They could neither 
contract for nor commence any work, the estimated cost of which 
exceeded Rs. 2,000, until the plan and estimate thereof had been 
sanctioned by the Lieulenant-Governdr. . If the estimate exceeded 2 
/ukis of rupees, it was to be submitted for the approval of* the 
Governor-General in Council. The general nature of the woiks to 
be constructed by the Commissioners was described. They included 
wharves, quays, jetties, and piers, landing-places, tramways, ware- 
houses, reclamations of the river-bank -or river-bed. The Commis- 
sioners might from time to time raise money in such a way as the 
Lieutenant-Governor might direct with the sanction of the Governor; 
General. When sufficient accommodation had been provided for 
the- purpose, all vessels were to be obliged to load and unlo.id at the 
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Commissioners’ wharves, tlie Commissioners having power to frame 
a scale of lolls, dues, rales and cliarges for the landing and sliipnient 
of goods. ^ 

After the Commissioners had completed their arrangements and 
got affairs into working order, the Government of Bengal, in Feh- 
nury 1871, expressed an opinion that the time had come* when the 
transfer of the charge of the Port proper to the Trustees might be 
advaniageously carried out under the Act and on certain terms. 
Ttie sanction of the Government of India was accordingly obtained 
to confer on the Commissioners the powers of the Conservator of the 
Port from the 1 si April 1871. This consent having been communi- 
cated to the Commissioners, they accepted the charge of the Port 
on certain terms ; ami it was afterwards deterrrdned that 3^ lakhs 
of rupees should be the amount of the reserve fund required to meet 
the charges arising from such events as a cyclone, &c. 

The severe hurricane during the night of the isc and morning 

Cydoiioof ist- November 1867 caused great loss of 

2 iidNuveinbcri 807 . jjfg ^nd property, especially in Calcutta and the 

fteighbouring districts. 

The storm had its origin apparently at some point in the North 
East portion of the Bay of Bengal, and the centre pf it was ascertained 
to have passed E. of Saugor Point, from the mouth of the Matla 
over Port Canning and Basirhat, and thence in a N, N. E. direction 
to the east of Kumarkhali and the west of Sirajganj. Indications of 
the approaching disturbance were observed early on the ist November : 
shortly after dark the weather became threatening : the gusts gained 
gradually in strength until they reached their maximum force in 
Calcutta beUveen the hours of 1-3010 3-30 a. m. of the ^nd idem. 
Rain fell in torrents, completely flooding the towm, and the wind tore 
away doors, windows, &c, the injury sustained by the town being even 
greater than that inflicted by the Cyclone of the 5th Oefober 1864, 
owing mainly to the more recent disaster having occurred at night : 
and the darkness made the conflict of the elements more appalling. 
'Phe returns showed a loss of 1016 lives in Calcutta and the suburbs, 
and of about 160 houses and 29,000 huts of various kinds. The 
number of deaths on the river Was fearfully large, but, as the direction 
. of the wind look the ships in the moorings on the bow, instead of 
coming up the river as in 1864, the damage done to the shipping was 
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mucli’less than in October 1864 ; also there was no storm-wave, as 
on the earlier occasion. On this account the ships in Port were 
generally able to ride out the storm, and most of them escaped 
without serious injury. Some vessels, however, broke adrift from 
their anchors, and others from the anchor moorings, and these ships 
fouled others, doing much mutual damage. But no ship was lost in 
the Port, although the destruction of small craft and boats of every 
description, containing property, was immense, the banks of the river 
being encumbered with floating casks, bales and goods of every 
kind. The number of cargo# boats lost was so great as for a 
time to put a stop in a very great degree to the business of the Port. 
Much labour was expended in picking up and recovering sunken 
craft laden with grain and other produce. A. large number of boats 
(295) were also lost in the canals to the east of Calcutta ; some of 
them were subsequently recovered. Among the larger vessels lost 
were the Inland Steamer Delhi nnd a flat in Garden Reach belonging 
to the India General Steam Navigation Company. A considerable 
number of Government vessals in the Port suffered more or less. 
The Hope Light Ship at the entrance* qf the eastern channel at the 
Sandheads was never heard of after ^the gale. 

Beyond the city of Calcutta and its. suburbs, the effects of the 
hurricane were most disastrous in Port Canning, where the gale was 
accompanied by a storm-wave 5 feet high, the water of which passed 
over the town wjth fearful violence. The station-house, goods’ sheds, 
and railway hotel were all blown down ; tlie Port Canning Company's 
store hulk Hashemy carried away a great portion of the railway jetty ; 
and the fresh wAcr tanks were salted by the storm-wave,. The total 
number of casualties reported was 90. About 500 head of cattle 
were destroyed. 

The calamity in some other .portions of the z^-Parganas was 
equally severe, the centre of the storm having traversed the country 
stretching nearly due east from Calcutta to Basirhat on the Ichamqii 
river. In this line many villages were blown down wholesale, and 
their destruction was. accompanied by much loss of human* life, the 
more populous places which suffered severely being Baruipur, 
Diamond Harbour, Atharabanka, Basirhat, Gobardanga and Satkhira. 
The storm-wave beginning from Saugor Island extended a very great 
distance to the extreme east of the di.slrict, and in the Kulpotton and 
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Kobadak rivers the water rose to 6 feet above the flood level. • The 
stohn was severely felt in Jessore and Nadia and as far as Dacca and' 
Backergunge. Prompt measures had to be adopted for affording 
relief, and a subscription was at once opened by the Chamber of 
Commerce in afd of the sufferers, and a Relief Committee appointed. 
This ‘movement was supported by Cover nment, with a promise of 
doubling the funds collected, by subscriptions. Instructions to the 
same effect were issued to the officers in the interior wherever local 
subscriptions might be raised, and a margin of Rs. 20,006 was left in 
the treasuries of all districts affected by the cyclone to meet any 
demands made upon\hem on this account. Relief was most urgently 
demanded to the south of Calcutta. A local Relief Committee was 
therefore fornied there at once with efficient agents, and the balance 
of the Faminb Fund, amounting to Rs. 18,750, was placed at the 
disposal of the Commissioner of the Division, to be augmented by 
grants from the Cyclone Relief Fund. In Port Canning, great distress 
was felt for waht^of fresh water, which was obviated by the South- 
Eastern Railway Company taking down 1^500 gallons of water by 
every train till the distress was removed. A steamer, .the Pioneer^ was 
also sent with supplies of good water and clothing to be distributed 
to the indigent in the places to the east of Canning which had 
suffered most severely. There was no general complaint of want of 
food, the grantees or owners of the Sundarbans lots having assisted 
their tenantry with alacrity. ^ 

The subscriptions realised for the Relief Fund amounted to 
Rs. 90,976, and, an equal amount having been contributed by Govern- 
ment, the total sum available for distribution was Rl! 1,81,952. The 
total amount expeifded by the Relief Committee was estimated at 


Rs. 1, 54 , 5 > 4 * 

The proposals of Mr. Schiller in regard to Port Canning and the 
Port Canning and Sundarbans generally have been previously noticed, 
the suiidarbaus. jjg revived the subject, submitting the following pro- 
posals to the Secretary of State : — ist. that the Sundarbans be formed 
into a separate district with Canning as its centre ; that the Magistrate 
of Baruipur be removed to Canning ; and that the Commissioner in 
the Sundarbans with the office be likewise made.; to reside at < 


Canning : 2nd. that the ^ office of Port Master at Port Canning be 
remy^iJ from the control of the Master Attendant of Calcutta, and 
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that* powers be given to the officer in charge to decide all marine 
cases, to save ship*masters the trouble of travelling down to Alipore : 
^rd, that a certain mo lerate sum, not exceeding jCs^ooo, be granted 
annually for lo years for the benefit of the Municipality of Port 
Canning : that the Telegraph from Canning to Halliday Island 

which had been sanctioned, be laid down without further flelay, 
and that the restrictions be rescinded by which emigrant and troop 
ships were 'prevented from availing themselves of the new Port : 
jM. that prominent notice be given by Government lo the shipping 
community generally of. the faet that Port Canning was open as a 
Port : 6 /h^ that a certain number of the Government vessels and a 
certain quantity of the Government stores annually received In 
Calcutta be directed vtd Port Canning: y/A. that, in lieu of 
existing arrangements, the Port Canning Company be empowered, 
as holders of most of the forest rights in the Sundarbans, to levy a 
cess or royalty on all the fire-wood, building material, forest produce, 
&c., as it passed into consumption in the large ntarts of Bengal. 

Mr. Schiller added that the Canning Company would undertake 
to procure the transfer to themselves of all intermediate .proprietory 
rights, and to give up to Government -3- of the gross revenue from 
these forest rights,' on condition that such revenue be formed into 
a separate kind, (1) for giving the necessary support to the Canning 
Municipality, '(2) for relieving the interest account between Govern- 
ment and the ^Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway and (3) for 
applying any surplus to general improvements in the Sundarbans. 
These proposals met with little favour from Government. 

During 1867^8 the lease of the forest products, on the terms 
previously stated, was granted to the Port Canning Company, but 
was withdrawn within a yeari as the monopoly was found to exercise 
a very mischievous influence, and to be incompatible with the 
interests of the public. 

The scheme for the formation of a Port at Canning came again 
before Govejjnment in 1868-69. All efforts in this direction having 
proved futile, it seemed to the Local Government that the time had 
come for arriving at a definite conclusion in regard to the future 
connection of Government with the project, and it was proposed to 
the Government of India that Port Canning should, after the expira- 
tion of 12 months' notice, be abandoned as a Port. The deterioration 
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of the Hooghly had not occurred as had been feared, and trade 'fiad 
shown no inclination to go to Port Canning. .This recommendation 
Was based on the conclusion that Government would not be justified 
in imposing on the public revenues further expenditure on account 
of the Port, in the face of the fact that all the endeavours made since 
*853*(lhe year in which experiments to improve the Hooghly were 
lirst’made) to develop it had failed, notwithstanding that, irrespective 
of the Outlay by the Port C«anning Company and private individuals, 
as well as by Government, the State had disbursed directly, or through 
tire Municipality, on shore and afloat, nearly 20 lakhs of rupees, 
besides having made a railroad solely for the benefit of the Port, at 
a cost of upwards of 60 lakhs of rupees, which had failed to cover 
its working expenses. To allow the public an opportunity of 
expressing their opinion on the subject, the papers were published in 
the Vazeiie of India^ 

While the questions were yet under consideration, the Port 
Canning Company,* in October 1868, proposed that the Municipality 
ishould be abolished, and the lands held by them be made over to 
the Company on a rent-free tenure, together with the Bidyadhari 
foreshore, the Government reserving sites for public buildings ; and 
further, that the Company be bound to keep up and repair the roads, 
protect the foreshore, and undertake the conservancy of. the place, 
until Government should consider it to be sufficiently advanced for 
the reformation of a Municipality, when the Company would make 
over the public roads and conservancy to the Municipality, retaining 
their property in the lands and foreshore under liability to Municipal 
taxation. In consideration of these arrangemenffe, the Company 
were prepared to surrender, by way of purchase money, their right 
to the repayment of the sum of 2^ lakhs of rupees subscribed by 
lliern as a loan to the Municipality and also all claim to compensa- 
tion for alleged injuries done to them on the part of the Municipality. 
The Company further proposed that the whole of the unappropriated 
lands in the Sundarbans" of the 2\~Parganas and Jessore should be 
granted to them on rent-paying clearance leases for 99 years under 
the conditions of Lord Dalhousie’s rules of 1853 certain modi- 
fications, the Company having the option of redeeming the rent 
payable on the lands which they might clear, and of so converting 
the tenure of such lands into fee simple : also that the Company 
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should purchase the South-Eastern Railway at a valuation, op»take 
it on lease from Government. The second proposition was made 
dependent on the grant of the first, but the first independent of the 
grant of the second. 

Subsequently, an entirely different scheme was submitted by Mr. 
Schiller, its chief propositions being as follows : — (i) that the Port 
Canning Municipality be empowered to purchase from the Port 
Canning Company their large agricultural property fora sum of 
30 lakhs of rupees, by the issue of Ilebenture bonds bearing 3 per 
cent interest, and redeemable with a premium over a periotl of 
50 years ; (2) that this landed property be administered in trust by 
(jovernment for the benefit of the Municipality, until the debentures 
were entirely liquidated ; and (3) that the money realized from the 
forest leases duri-ng the time that they remained in the hands of the 
Port Canning Company be formed into a special fund, bearing 
5 per cent interest for the purpose of subsidising the Municii)ality 
and enabling it to fulfil the proposed engagements connected with 
the j)urchase of the Canning estates. Mr. Schiller’s proposals were 
communicated to. the Government of India, with the remark that 
they could only be properly entertained if they w'^ere submitted by 
the holders of considerable interests in the Company, and that the 
locaT Government would not take steps in the matter unless it 
received some communication on the subject from authorized re- 
presentatives of the shareholders. 

'I'he Port Canning Company also proposed that that Port might 
be made free by suspending for a peruxl of 5 years the Port charges 
on shipping, and by giving ships resorting to it the use of the Gov- 
ernment moorings free of charge ; that the rates for fare and freight 
on the railway be maintained for a period of 5 years ; and that the 
foreshore of the Bidyadhari be made over to the Company. On 
these requests Sir W. Grey decided that no sufficient ground 
existed for conceding to Port Canning the privileges embraced 
by tlTe first request of the Company. I'he drawing away of traffic 
from the Hooghly to the Matia was no longer considered to be 
advantageous to the public generally, nor was the attempt supported 
by the mercantile community. Events had alsq led to the belief 
that Port Canning was exposed to greater dangers from cyclones 
than Calcutta ; and there was altogether nothing to warrant the Gov- 
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eminent in using special means either to force or to bribe trade to 
resort to the Matla in preference to the Hooghly. The Local Gov- 
ernment saw no objection to guaranteeing the public against any 
increase in the railway rates for 5 years. The question of making 
over the Bidyadhari foreshore to the Port Canning Company was 
reserved for further consideration. The Government of India 
decided that moderate concessidhs not^involving further permanent 
increase of the burden already imposed on Government might be 
made with a view to attract comiderce to the Port, and the following 
concessions were suggested: — viz. *(i) the suspension of the levy 
of Port dues for 5 years ; (2) the reduction to the narrowest limits 
of the cost of maintaining the Port during those 5 years ; (3) the 
conditional transfer of the foreshore of the Bidyadhari river to the 
Company for a term of 5 years, the company being made respon- 
sible during the period for the protection of the banks, and being 
bound to abstain from levying tolls* on passing navigation, boats 
discharging cargo, and goods and passengers passing on to the 
railway stations, and to allow the public the use of its jetties and 
tramways free of charge ; and (4) the non-alteration of the existing 
railway rates during the 5 years. The Government of India also 
ordered an inquiry as to the possibility of making Port Canning 
the end of a line of navigation leading across the delta towards 
Dacca, with a view to assist in the development of its trade. 

Thereupon Sir W. Grey declared the suspension of all charges 
for moorings in the river Matla and the levy of Port dues in 
Port Canning from ist April 1870. The subject of reducing to the 
narrrowest limits the cost gi maintaining the Port had to be further 
considered. The Company were asked whether they would accept the 
transfer of the Bidyadhari foreshore on the terms proposed, including 
the concession to the public of the use of .their jetties and tramways 
free of charge. The possibility of opening out a line of puavigation 
from Port Canning across the delta towards Dacca and the subject of 
fixing the traffic rates on the railway for5 years were du]y exaiifined. 

A reference was made about this time by the Port Canning 
Municipality on the subject of the debentures due by them, some of 
which had already ^matured, but to meet which no Municipal funds 
were available. The total liability of the Municipality upon deben- 
tures was show# to amount to Rs. 9,48,500, of which Rs. 87,600 
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had been commuted for land ; Rs. 2,50,200 were held by the Port 
Canning Company ; Rs. 4,50,000 were held by Government, and 
Rs. 1,60,700 by other parties ; these last mentioned debentures being 
those which had become due. The Government of India decided that 
there was no obligation whatever on the part of Government to pro- 
vide funds for the redemption of any of the debentures issued by the 
Municipality ,*or for the paj^raent of sily other debts contracted by them. 

The finances of the Canning Municipality having been well-nigh 
exhausted, loans to the extent of Rs? 22^200 were granted to them 
on the condition of their executing a mortgage of their landed 
property to Government subject to the prior claim of the debenture- 
holders. The money was urgently wanted to meet the interest due 
on the uncontested debentures, and, as the Municipality were not 
able to raise funds to meet the claims on that account, except by tlie 
sale of either the town lots or other municipal lands, it was necessary 
for Government to come forward and provide the funds. 

Subsecjuently, proceedings of the Port Canning Company pub- 
lished in the^ newspapers went to show that, notwithstanding the 
large expenditure incurred and the concessions made by Government, 
the attempt to attract ships to the Port and to people the town of 
Canning had signally failed ; that it was proposed to sell the rice- 
mills .on the successful wprking of which large expectations were 
founded, and that it w^as intended to reorganise the Company, their 
attention being directed in future solely to the management of their 
zamindari property situated in the Sundarbans. Thereupon the Local 
Government drew the attention of the Government of India to the 
proposals made in 1868 for the abandonment of the Port; suggest- 
ing that after a Sufficient notice this measure should he carried out. 
The Government of India, after ‘calling for further information, 
decided that the Port should be closed, though the outer lightvessel 
might be maintained for the benefit of. the Sundarbans trade. .During 
the previous 2 years only one vessel per annum had visited Port 
Canning, and one of these vessels was driven in, against her will, 
by stress of weather. The closure of the Port therefore caused loss 
to no one while it saved.<i lakh of rupees a year of public money. • 
During 1866 and 1867 the epidemic fever again attacked portions 
of the districts formerly affected by it, though not 

Epidemic fevor, ^ 

With the extreme Molence of the outbreak of 1862 
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and 1863. The Government of India, being apprehensive that thei 
suffering and mortality might recur sooner or later with increased 
violence, desired that measures should be taken for obtain in*g full 
and early information on the drainage of that part of the country, 
and liow far it had been injuriously affected by railways and roads 
and the shutting up of outlets into rivers ; also that the sanitary 
measures suggested by the Comiiission appointed in 1864 to inejuire 
into the causes of the fever should be carried out in every village, 
the suggestions of the Commission being epitomized and translated 
into Bengali for village circulation. Further inquiry was then made 
from the Commissioners of the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, 
as ' the previous investigations had not included the preparation of 
a comprehensive scheme of drainage for the affected districts. 
To remedy this ^defect, Sir W. Grey proposed that a special 
officer should be deputed to inquire into and settle the question 
whether the drainage of the country was’ or was not seriously 
defective, and to suggest measures for removing such defects as 
might be found to exist. The Government of India, however, did 
not think any such inquiry to be called fpr and were besides of 
opinion that the subject was too large to be satisfactorily! disposed 
of by the deputation of a single officer. The point wdiich the 
Government of India required to be cleared up was, whether the 
system of roads and railways had injuriously affected the drainage 
of the country, and an investigation on this point by a competent 
Engineer oflicer was authorized. 

As regards the inauguration of a general system of sanitation 
throughout the affected districts, the Bengal . Government explained 
that many •of the recommendations made on* the subject had 
been already carried out, and that the suggestions for ‘the adoption 
of sanitary measures by the people were translated and extensively 
circulated by the British Indian Association, but without much 
success, the majority of the villagers being unable to 'understand 
what legitimate connection there could be between their mode of 
living and the epidemic, inasmuch as they had all along been used 
to the mode of living objected to without detriment to their health. 
With reference to this feeling. Sir W’. Grey dbserved that any hasty 
and indiscriminate efforts on the part of the public officials to 
enforce • sanitary measures against the inclination of the people 
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could only have the effect of calling forth a passive opposition to 
all sanitary improvements. This view was accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, who left it to the Local Government to decide, in 
communication with the Sanitary Commissioner, to what extent the 
work of clearance ought to be insisted on, and what steps were 
necessary to carry it out. 

Epidemic fever again broke oijt in 1868, in several districts, 
accompanied with unusual mortality in Jhenidah (Jessore) and 
Jangipirr (Murshidabad), and Burdwan. Government aid was afforded 
as before. It was again recorded that this fever owed its origin 
to the endemic malarious and highly insanitary conditions of the 
soil and of the surface of the .country from defective drainage, want 
of tillage, crowded habitations and foul drinking-water ; the effect 
of all being heightened by the poverty of the inhabitants and its 
attendant depressing influences. Au inquiry by a competent Engineer 
had been instituted to ascertain whether the system of roads and 
railways had injuriously affected the drainage of the country so as 
to tend in any way to increase the suffering and mortality caused 
by epidemic fevers. The conclusion arrived at was that the roads 
and railways in Lower Bengal did not obstruct the drainage of the 
country so far as to cause or aggravate sickness ; but some obs- 
truction was thought to be inevitable and to require remedy as far as 
])Ossiblc by the provision of side drains or otherwise. It was held 
that a certain amount of imhealthiness appeared due to a want of 
drainage and that improvement could only be effected by Govern- 
ment under proper regulations and special legislation, after the 
examination of particular tracts and the preparation of drainage 
schemes. 

Reports having been received etirly in 1869 that epidemic fever 
was prevailing in the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan, Government 
deputed Dr. I). B. Smith, the Sanitary Commissioner, to those 
localities to investigate and report. This oflicer strongly advised 
the establishment of dispensaries for the relief of the sick-poor. 
Under a scheme proposed by the Commissioner a system of dispen- 
saries and hospitals was established for the Hooghly district, under 
the Civil Surgeon, to afford relief to certain circles of villages whera 
the fever was most severe. This scheme provided for the strengthen- 
ing of 5 existing establishments, and for the establishment of 9 
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new dispensaries. Similarly in the district of Burdwan the dispensaries 
were increased. 

Fever of a severe and fatal type also broke out simultaneously 
in the town of Burdwan. The Sanitary Commissioner reported 
that it was of a persistent type, and on the increase. Great difficulty 
was experienced in dealing with it, owing to numbers being pros- 
trated by it, and the inability of the poorer classes, from debility and 
utter loss of strength, to earn their livelihood. A European medical 
officer and medical stores were sent up from Calcutta. Kitchens 
and depots for the supply of cooked and uncooked food to the 
destitute sick were also established. These measures, it was believed, ^ 
were the means of improving the health of the people, and saving 
^hundreds of lives who otherwise would have perished from extreme 
want. The general health of these places much improved from 
the measures employed. In meeting the crisis, all the officers con- 
cerned displayed commendable energy, and the thanks of the Gov- 
ernment of India were conveyed to them for their services. 

The cost of all that was done in both districts was (with the ex- 
ception of the salary of the special European medical officer deputed, 
and the value of the medicines supplied from Government stores) 
met, without aid from the State, partly from donations,* subscriptions, 
and local sources, but principally from the munificent liberality of the 
Maharaja of Burdwan, who placed funds for the purpose at the dis- 
posal of the Lieutenant-Governor from time to time, as required. 
The munificence of ttie Maharaja left besides a considerable fund 
available to jneet any return of the fever. Government brought the 
conduct of the Maharaja to the special notice of the Secretary of 
State. 

Again in 1870 fever reappeared in Burdwan and its neighbour- 
hood, and in Jahanabad and other parts of Hooghly. But the 
disease which prevailed in these districts this year was considered 
to be the ordinary miasmatic fever which appears at certain seasons 
and not the peculiarly jdangbrous fever of the past' year. Dispensaries 
and depots to supply cooked food and clothes were opened as 
before. As the Sanitary Commissioner had aftributed the prevalence 
•of this epidemic fever mainly to insufficient drainage, the partial or 
complete obliteration of rivers and the pernicious state of soil, air, 
and water which are produced thereby, a scheme for draining certain 
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swamps in the Hooghly district was prepared ai)d an Act, V (B. C.) 
of 1871 to facilitate drainage in certain districts of Bengal was passed ' 
(by Sir G. Campbell) to give the authorities the compulsory powers 
required. The Act was intended to be experimental, so that if it 
succeeded the principle might be applied to .other parts of the 
country and other marshes. In this case the proprietors had con- 
sented" to accept the scheme, which involved local rating and 
apportionment of the costs by the drainage Commissioners. 

By a Resolution dated 19th, August 1867, the Government of 
Kmpioymcnt of iiivitcd the attention of the Bengal Govern- 

natives. mcnt to the orders of the Secretary of State 

directing a easeful review of the question of the prospects which 
should be offered to native otficefs of ability in the public service,** 
and of the expediency of modifying the exisfing -state of things 
which practically set a bar to their-aspiraiions by the limited promo- 
tion which was accessible to them. The Government of India 
admitted the urgent political necessity created by the progress of 
education for opening to the natives a more important, dignified, 
lucrative sphere of employment than had hitherto been open to them 
in the administration of British India. In regard to the Regulation 
Provinces, the law reserved alh higher appointments for the Civil 
Service, admission to wj^iich however was open to natives (and had 
actually been obtained by one Bengali gentleman) by their proceed- 
ing to England and passing the competitive examination held tiiere. 
Moreover, the salaries of the judicial offices open to the Uncovenant- 
ed Service had been recently considerably increased. The (lovern- 
ment of India were therefore of opinion that what remained to be 
done was to open a field for the legitimate ambition of deserving 
natives in the Non-Regulation ^Wvinces. The Governor-General 
in Council accordingly proposed fopmally to recognize the eligibility 
of natives to the rank and emoluments of Assistant Commissioners 
and- Small Cause Court Judges in the Non-Regulation Provinces, 
and to fix a definite proportion which they should bear to Civilians, 
^Military men, and Uncovenanted Jlnglishmen, In • carrying this 
into effect, due regard was to be paid to the difficulty which natives 
entrusted with’ administrative duties experience in dealing with 
independent Europeans. 

After correspondence, the Governor-General in-Council declared 

27 . 
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that he did not at j)resent contemplate anything more than the 
promotion of deserving and carefully selected natives from inferior 
posts to Assistant Commissionerships, thfe highest grade of the latter 
rank being made the limit of such promotion ; and in this view the 
proportion which native officers in Assam might bear to the full 
complement of Assistant Commissioners was fixed at one-fourth. 
The Government of India also suggested that a definite proportion 
should be similarly fixed for general adoption of the strength which 
native officers might bear to P^uropean officers in the grade of Extra 
Assistant Commissioners ; and it was proposed to fix this at onc- 
half, it being understood that it should not be considered imperative 
at all times to maintain this or any precise proportion, the local 
ijovernment being l^ft free, as in the case of appointments in the 
subordinate E;cecufcivc Service in the Regulation Provinces, to 
employ the largest number of natives that could be so employed 
with advantage'’to the public service, otherwise it might appear that 
the fixing a minimum proportion of natives would be equivalent to 
a restriction of the privilege hitherto enjoyed by them of being 
eligible to any number of ap\)ointmenls for which qualified candi- 
dates might be found. 

d'he Secretary of State in noticing •the Resolution of the .19th. 
August 1867/ observed that the jirinciple of opening up to natives 
of ability and character a more dignified and lucrative sphere of 
employment in the* administration of the country might, it appeared 
to him, be carried out not only in the Non-Regulation, but also in 
the Regulation Provinces, as, besides Ihe more irnportant and res- 
ponsible appointments in the latter which were reserved by law to 
the Covenanted Civil Service, there was a large class of appoint- 
ments scarcely less honourable and lucrative than the others, to which 
the natives of India had a preferential claim. The Government of 
India accordingly asked the T.ocal Government to bear the wishes 
of Her Majesty's Government in mind, and bring to notice the 
steps that might be taken to fulfil them. 

Early in i8f>8 Sir W. Grey instituted a system of making aj)point-, 
ments to the Subordinate Executive Service on a 

.SiilMrdiiiiito 1.11 f . . . • . 

Executive combined plan or nomination and competitive exami- 

Horvlco. . ^ 

nation : i. e. 3 candidates to be nominated to 
compete for each* vacancy, the nominees to be of the class to which 
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the appointment was meant to be given. Tlie right was reserved 
to admit independently gentlemen who -had served Government in 
other capacities for some years. In 1868-65 the strength of the 
Subordinate Executive Service which had been fixed at 200 in 1856 
was increased by 16 additional appointments. The grades were 
reorganized* after the transfer of rent suits to tlie Civil Courts in 1869. 
In 1869-70 this service memorialized Government to obtain higher 
salaries but, though Sir W. Grey supported the application, the 
Government of India declined to entertain it in the state of the 
finances. 


Tlie Secretary of State having sanctioned the introduction of a 
general system of sanitation throughout India, a 

Sanitary . ' ^ • 

commiasi.inor siiccial officer (Dr. 1 ). B. Smith) was appointed to 

amiointiHi. ri 

carry out the sanitary imj)rovcments required in 
Bengal. The Government of India sketched out a scheme of the 
duties to be assigned to the Sanitary Commissioner, ^^'hich came under 
consideration in 1867-68. This scheme — it was urged by the Sani- 
tary Commissioner — was so comprehensive that no single oflicer 
could do justice to it within such an extensive area as that of Bengal. 
It was therefore modified by the Ta)cal (jovernment, and the new 
Deiiartment was*started on a more limited basis. 

A Committee, whieff had been appointed by Sir C.\ Beadon foe 

• the revision of the salaries of all the ministerial 

• lluvlsioii ‘'f . , , 

iniiiisteriai establishments attached to the Divisional and district 

cstiiblishiiiciits. 

(Courts in Bengal, submitted a complete scheme for 
providing a general increase of the salaries of all ministerial officers 
attached to the Courts of the Commissioners, Judges, Collectors, 
Alagistrates, and Uncovenanted Judicial officers in the Low’er Pro- 
vinces and the permission of the (iOvernment of India was obtained 
to give efl’cet to this scheme. The total increase recommended 


To*«>ttices nr Cmirls uf .ludgcs, I’nllcc- 
tors, .-uui suboniinatc .ludi- 

fiiil olHccrs in tho llcjfu'liitioii ciistriots . . 

Us. -irr. 

To (V>iirts ill ilic llc^nlaiioii districts 

not included in tho jib«jvo 

• Hs. 1,42,014 

To Courts in tho Non -Regulation 

districts ^ Us. S0,S«‘)8 

To English offices Us. 

■ Jls. S,03,!H)4 


by the Committee amounted to 
Rs. 8,03,904. The incrcasi; jiio- 
posed for the English offices was, 
however, disallowed by the Govern- 
ment of India, because the es- 
tablishments attached to such ofli- 
ces in other provinces had not 


received any increase of pay, and also because these establislimcnls 
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were Sj^ecially exempted from the revision previously carried out 
in the vernacular establishments attached to the Judicial and Revenue 
Courts. The rest ot the scheme was sanctioned. No officer was 
to be admitted to the benefit of- the new scales of salaries without 


full consideration of fitness to obtain such admission, *and it was to 
be carefully ascertained whether reductions in the number borne on 
the existing establishments miglit not be made. The scheme w'as 
carried into effect from the ist. May 1868. 

The amount of Civil business, devolving on*the Government of 


AiiiKiintinoiit 
of iinuthor Scctc- 
Uiry to (Jovcrii- 
luunt. 


Bengal having become too large to be transacted 
with promjititude and efficiency by a Lieutenant- 
Governor, sujiported by only one Secretary and 


Under-Secrctary,* and a continuance of this state of things being 
alike injurious to the public interests and unjust to the officers con- 


cerned, an increase was made to the Secretariat staff, with the 


permission of the Government of India, by the appointment of an 
additional Secretary on a salary of Rupees 30,000 a year. It was 
also projiosed to increase the salary of the Secretary from Rs. 36,000 
to Rupees 50,000 per annum ^ with a view to place it on the same 
footing as the Chief Secretaryships in IMadras and Bombay. This 
proposal was not sanctioned. Kvenlually it was fettled that the 
2 Secretaries should receive annual salaries of Rs. 40,000 each. 

The affairs of Kconjhur.'one of the Tributary Mahals llie 
Kcoiijimr Commissioner of Orissa (as Sujierititendcnt) at one 

iliHturb:uu'L'.s. .. ^ • i i i • . m'i 

time gave cause for considerable anxiety. 1 here was 
a disputed succession to the Raj. Dhununjoy Bhunj, son of the late 
Raja, (who died in i860), had been recognized by Government as Raja, 
and, as he came of age in Sept^nber 1867, it was determined to 
miike over to him the manag^nent of his estates. His right to 
succeed was disputed by the childless Rani of the late Raja, and she 
supported the claims of Brindaban Chandra Bhunj, a scion of. the 
Mohurbhurtj family, whom it was pretended the late Raja, her husband, 
had adopted. That ho such adoption had ever taken place was amply 
proved and affirmed by all the Courts in India before whom the matter 
came, and it did not appear to Government necessary to susjiend 
making over charge the estates until the result of Brindaban Bhunj^s 
appeal to the Privy Council was known. 

The announcement of Dhununjoy s succession was the signal for 
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a strong outbreak of opposition on the part of the Rani and the hill 
tribes subordinate to Keonjhur who were devotedly attached to her. 
I 7 epiltations were sent to Calcutta to represent their case to the 
TJeutenant-Governor ; and to the Chiefs so deputed it was carefully 
explained why Government would not recognize a fictitious adoption 
such as that of Brindaban Chandra Bhunj. They were assured on 
the other hand that no oppression would be permitted to be practised 
5j^n them by the young Raja or his advisers. Matters continued in a 
very unsettled state during December and Januarv 1867-8. The 
Siiperintendent of the Tributary ^fahals of Cuttack had personally 
to remain in .Keonjhur, andjt was only when aided by the presence 
of the C’ommissioner of Chota Nagpur, who brought with him the 
Soraikeia Chief, ])rother of the ex-Rani of Keonjhur, that the negotia- 
tions assumed a favourable turn and the large gatliering.s of hill-mcn 
in the forests began to listen to- reason. 

Ultimately, however, die Rani consented to withdraw her factious 
ojiposition ; a proper, settlement was made for her sujiport and the 
hill tribes, the Bhuias orBhunvas, united with the rest of the Keonjhur 
people in formally recognising Dhununjoy as their Raja. 

'J'he peaceable conclusion of the Keonjhur disturbances proved not 
to be lasting. Si^^ldenly on the 28th. of Ajiril 1868. scarcely 3 months 
nficr the cessation of ihf disturbances, a fresh outbreak occurred,^ 
of which the immediate cause was obscure. The Commissioner of 
Chota Nagpur ifltributed it to some* treacherous and impolitic action 
of the Bewartha, or chief minister of the Stale, while the Superin- 
tendent of the' Cuttack Tributary Mahals suspected the Rani, and the 
Raja of Mohurhhunj, a brother of Brindalian Chandra Bhunj, of 
secretly fomenting the disaffectmn. Ratna Naik, the leader of the 
Bhuias of the hill tracts of Keonjhur, who had all along been one of 
the most refractory chiefs in the late insurrection, organised a 
con>bination among \)\% own and the other hill tribes in opposition 
to the Raja’s authority. Large assemblages look .place and persons 
sent out to treat with them were arrested, detained, and plun- 
dered. They sacked the Keonjhur bazar, carried off the chief 
minister, intimidated the well-disposed raiyah and burnt villages. 
The Raja became alarmed for his own safety aTld apiilied to Govern- 
ment for the aid of police, declaring his own paiks to^ be 
untrustworthy. Dr. Hayes, Deputy ‘Ccfmmissioner of Singbhum. 
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who was acquainted with die people and possessed some *influeiice 
over them, was ordered to the spot with a force of police and 
reinforcements were held in readiness at JJalasore. More police were 
sent up to Keonjhur, to keep open communications and to create 
confidence among the people and prevent their joining the Bhuias. 
The Superintendent addressed 2i*parwana to the Bhuias, and anotlier 
to the dowager Rani and the Raja of Mohurbhunj, calling upon the 
former to .disperse and reminding them of their promises to the Raja, 
and warning the latter against encouraging or assisting the disaffected. 

On arriving at Jaintghar on the border of Keonjhur on the ist. 
May, Dr, Hayes found an extensive opposition against the 'Raja, but 
believed it to be directed mainly against the Bewartha. Soon, however, 
he learnt that the Bewartha and about 50 adherents of the Raja had 
been carried off to the hills, with the object of detaining them 
as hostages until the installation of Brindaban. The insurgents, 
numbering about 20, coo, had disarmed, the police at the CJarh 
and dismounted the guns. The entire country was disorganized, 
and plundering was rife. The wild clans, Juangas and Kolsj, united 
with the Bhuias and were countenanced by the other races. Both 
Raja Dhununjoy and the Rani were at the Carh, but tlie Raja's 
authority was at an end and the Rani's aulhoritv alone prevailed. 
The combination appeared most serious, and a considerable force 
was deemed necessary to suppress it. The season was against 
.successful operations in the hilLs. 

A force of police and regular troops was at once ordered up to 
restore order. It was in contemplation to remove the Rani to Ihiri 
or Ranchi, unless she gave in a willing adherence to the Raja, and 
Brindaban Chandra was ordered to proceed to Balasore and reside 
there. 

Dr. PTayes, with H small guard of Singbhum Kols, reached 
Keonjhur on the 7th Alay unoiiposed. He .found the Raja regulaf- 
ly besieged by .the wild tribes, armed with bows and arrows, axes 
and swords, disarmed them and easily turned them out of the’ Garh, 
and the people were reassured by his arrival. The Raja and the 
Rani were said to be on good terms but the authority of both was 
extinct.* Dr. Hayct sent a written demand for the release of the 
Bewartha and other prisoners and summoned the heads of villages, 
and was hopeful that force would not be necessary. 
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He was joined by Mr. Ritchie with a body of police from 
Chaibassa. On the 9th May, finding thq,t the Bhuias had not 
released the captives, Dr. Hayes made an expedition into the Bhiiia 
country, to gain information. The people fled at his approach. On 
reaching Tarpur, the residence of the chief instigator, Ratna Naik, 
he found the place deserted and obtained no news of the captives. 
He had an interview at Betheapada with some of the leading men, 
who asked for 6 days* time to consult the headmen of the other 
dandpats with regard to the delivery of the captives, and engaged to 
meet him^al Keonjhur if he would return there. While suspecting 
this to be a mere subterfuge to gain time. Dr. Hayes, wishing to 
succeed by conciliation, if i>ossiblc, acceded to their request. On 
reaching Keonjhur, he found the malcontents collected in large 
' numbers around the Garh in an important position at Jonafdhanpur, 
about 3 miles distant, commanding the road td ChaiRassa ; after 
some resistance, but without recourse to firing, they were dislodged 
and a great number disarmed. I'he chiefs failed to appear on the 
appointed day but reports of a large assemblage and a meditated 
attack on the party at the Garh were received. Dr. Hayes. now 
considered hostilities inevitable and applied for 300 troops. Tlie 
rains had set in heavily, causing sickness, and supplies were getting 
scarce. On the arrival supplies and reinforcements, police and 
native infantry. Dr. Hayes directed his efforts towards breaking 
up the coml)inati()p between the hill Bhuias and the people of the 
plains, and inducing the latter to return to their homes and cultivate 
their lands. With this object several posts in the country at the 
foot of the hills were occupied, "partly by strong guards of police 
and partly by armed paiks, E\ients in the neighbourhood of 
Keonjhur however showed that the opposition had assumed a seriou-s 
character. Some of the police engaged to keep open postal com- 
munications with Keonjhur had been surprised and taken prisoners 
at Tara. In an attempt made to establish an outpost 6 or 7 miles 
from the Garh, on the 2i.st. Mr. -Ritchie with a party of 50 
police .was attacked and surrounded by about 2,000 Bhuias, but 
opened . fire and dispersed the assailants. Communications with 
Cuttack and Chaibassa were closed, the daks plundered, and 3 
jfttacks upon the camp were made by the Bhuias, without success. 
A ‘detachment of troops from Chaibassa under l^fajor Gahagah 
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rcacfied Keonjhur, and, thus reinforced, Dr. Hayes was enabled to 
strengthen the outposts and to repel attacks : but the weather and 
sickness prevented measures of retaliation. 

The Mohurbhunj Raja, besides supplying men, did good service 
and gave proofs of his loyalty by arresting and making over to the 
Superintendent messengers sent to him by the Bhuias with overSires. 
From their establishments and otherwise the complicity of the Rani 
with Ratna Naik and others in originating the disturbances seemed 
to be clear. ' With the reinforcements, the strength at Keonjhur 
amounted to 1,134 ofTiccrs and men, all told. • 

Colonel Dalton, Commissioner of Cliota Nagpur; seht an expedi- 
tion into the north-eastern division of Keonjhur, to compel the 
submission of the chiefs, and bring in all the principal men who 
surrendered. Rumours of the murder of the Bewartha were con- 
rirmed. ATletchmtnt under Lieutenant Hunter succeeded in finding 
and rescuing a party of constables from confinement at a village 
which had for some time* been the head-quarters of Ratna Naik, 
who fled with the inhabitants when the force entered. The mails 
pUmdcred.at different times were found in his house. ’ Another 
^ message was sent to the Bhiiiiuj, inviting them to submit and promis- 
ing clemency to those who surrendered. Some seizures of insur- 
gents were effected, and some portions of the country were subdued. 
On the 7th. July, the Superiutendenl, Mr. Ravenshaw, arrived ami 
assumed charge of affairs with. C’ofonel Dalton. ^-Expeditions were 
sent out in various directions. The insurgents betook themselves 
to hiding places in the hills, and no opposition was anywhere 
encountered. Herds of cattle and stores of gr^iin were brought 
away, and villages which had sidgJ with the insurrection were burnt. 
T4ie Bhuias petitioned for 15 days* time to arrange for submission ; 
they were encouraged to come in, but were informed that ruo 
suspension of hostilities would in the mean time be granted. 
Rewards were offered for the capture of the principal leaders l^atna 
Naik and others. On this oocasion active loyalty was exhibited by 
Raja Binefessuri Persad Sing Deo Bahadur, c. s. i., of Oodeypore 
and by Parganait Jagdar Sing of Petoria, a jagirdar of Chota 
Nagpur, and other Chiefs and samindars. They came unsolicitec], 
with large retinues of sepoys and sawars to assist*in the operations^ 
and It was wijh their aid that the hill country was penetrated aird 
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several sardars captured. In remarkable contrast to* our own ’un- 
acclimatized troops the followers of the Rajas were comparatively 
free from sickness and easily provided themselves with food from 
the stores of the rebels. The latter had now lost all heart ; many 
Bhuia headmen tendered their submission, and more leaders were 
captuTed, including Ratna Naik, the principal instigator. The brief 
slrug'gle drew to a close and the country was entirely subjugated. 

By the end of August the work of pacification -had so far advanced 
that the gradual withdrawal of the troops, amongst whom consiclerr 
able sickness prevailed, could be ordered. The Rani was conveyed 
to Cuttack pending a decision with regard to her part in the late 
disturbances. Colonel Dalton returned to Ranchi, the management 
of affairs being left in the hands of Mr. Ravenshaw. who had to hold a 
judicial inquiry into the offences with which the prisoners reserved 
for triiU were charged. 

In addition to the" general charges of-. waging . war against the 
(^ueen, plunder, dacoity, and^vidnapping, there was distinct evidence 
of the deliberate murder of the Bewartha and 3 other persons. The 
trials resulted in the conviction of 183 prisoners, of whom Ratna 
Naik and 4 others were sentenced to de^ith, 27 to transportation for 
life, and the rest to periods of imprisonment. The capital sentences 
against 3 of the prisoner.s who acted as subordinate agents, Were 
commuted to fl-ansportation for life,' the other sentences were all 
confirmed. A severe hut necessafy example was thus made, as a 
warning against similar outbreaks in future. The prisoners were 
conducted under jwoper escort to Cuttack, where the capital sentences 
on Ratna Naik amUhis 3 prominent associates were carried out. 

Affairs were in a sufficiently •settled state to admit of Mr. 
Ravenshaw’s return on the ist. November. It was judged expedient 
to leave a force of 200 police to afford substantial support and pro- 
tection tQ the Raja until disaffection should have disappeared and 
complete order ftd confidence should be Tcslored. Lieutenant 
Johnstone was placed in charge as Civil Officer, to advise the Raja 
and effect a reconciliation with the late disaffected tribes. The 
country soon quieted down peaceably. In 2 years it was reported 
that the people had quite settled down to their ordinary pursuits, and 
the disturbances were almost forgotten. All differences had ceased 
and the Raja was acknowledged by all parlies : the Bhuias had paid 
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theiV accustomed homage to the Raja, visited him, and consulted him 
about their affairs. The State luid been mainly administered by 
Ideutenant Johnstone who displayed marked capacity for ^ovcrnin^. 
rude and uncivilized tribes. (He was subseciuently Sir James 
Johnstone, k. c. s, i. for services in Manipur). 

Early in 1868 Her Majesty’s Government, through the Secretary 
of State, directed their attention to the “workins: of 

Sir \V. (}roy’s 

views on chunKos the machinery of administration in the Presidency 

ill tho form ff • " 

the (lovoviimout «)f ofEcm^al** in connection with the reiiort of the 
( )rissa Famine Commission and the discussion which 
had arisen therefrom as to the chani^cs, if any, reejuired in the form 
of the Government of Bengal. Sir Stafford Northcote, in a despatch 
f>f the i6th January of that year, formulated the following definiie 
questions to the Crovernment of India, and asked for their advice and 
opinion : — 

“Assuming that no change is made, f(^ the present, as to the site of the 
Capital of India, would you recommend that Jiengal should he placed 
under a Government similar to that of the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay ? 

If you are not of that opinion, would you recommend that the present 
form of Government for Bengal, and present relations between it and 
the generid (Government, should be maintained? 

Or would you consider it preferable that the idealind ministration of 
Bengal should be placed in the same, hands as the general administration 
of India ; and, if so, what arrangements would you prf)pose in order to 
give effect to that system ? 

Or would you deem it expedient to restore the-relations which formerly 
subsisted between the (Govcrnor-( General and the Pi-esidency of Bengal, 
by making 'the Lieutenant-("fOvewior a Member of the Council of the 
“former, with (perhaps) the title of Deputy (Governor of Bengal ? 

In that event, would you further think it dcsirdjle that his present 
Legislative Council should be abolished, and that he should possess 
legislative power for .limited purposes, all other lejfislation for Bengal 
being entrusted to the general legisLature ? 

If you should be of opinion that any change, authorizing or compell- 
ing the (Governor-Cieneral to take a more direct share than at present in 
the administration of Bengal is desirable, would you recommend the 
adoption of a similar change in his relations to the subordinate (Govern- 
nients of other parts of India ? 

I further desire to be informed in what manner you would recommend 
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that provision should be made for the case of the (jOvernor-Ciencrars 
beings called away from Bengal to any other part of India, when not 
accompanied by his Council in a body.” 

The Secretary of Slate also raised other points — viz, as to the 
establishment of summary powers of legislation— flic site of the 
Capital of India — the best mode of strengthening the Secretariat 
and other executive details of the Bengal administration,- such as 
whether the Ihxird of Revenue should cease to exist 'on its present 
footing. Sir \V. Grey had already considered the proposals of tlic 
Orissa limine Commission for clianges in the executive machinery 
of Bengal, and soon afterwards wrote his views on the questions pul 
l)v the Secretary of State. His opinions on the whole subject were 
given at length, and may l)e summarized as follows. He was en- 
tirely opposed to the idea of making the hlead of the' Local 
Government an ex-officio IMember of the Executive Council of the 
Government of India : he preferred to strengthen the T.ocal Govern- 
ment l)v giving it greater auffority and loosening its relations with 
the Supreme (Jovernmeut: he thought the best form of Government 
for Bengal was that which had long obtained in Madras and Bomb*Lv, 
i. ^e. a Governor with a Council, with each Member undertaking the 
executive work of certain dqnirtmenls : he regarded tlie abolition of 
the lioard of Revenue as resolved upon, and proposed the transfer* 
of all T.and Revenue* work direct to Government, and the creation of 
a. Chief Commissioner of Miscellaneous Revenue : he advocated an 
establishment of 3 Secretaries and ii Divisional Commissioners with 
increased [)ower.s and with control over the police : he strongly oppos- 
ed the idea of aholisliing the local legislatures after only 6 years' 
e.xperiencc— he deprecated the separalion of Assam from Bengal by 
.the Government of India taking it under its immediate authority, hut 
proposed that it should be placed on the same footing to Bengal ns 
Sind to Bombay — he thought it undesirable that the Government of 
India should at all times be present in Bengal, or that the Governor- 
General should himself visit ‘other parts of India, leaving his Council 
behind in Bengal. He dealt fully with other minor points, which 
need not be mentioned. 

The Viceroy (Lord Lawrence), was generally in favour 
of maintaining the stains in quo in Bengal, but inter alia advocated 
the abolition of the Board of Revenue, and the substitution of a 
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Financial Commissioner. A series of elaborate Minutes was written 
by the Viceroy and every Member of the Council, amounting, with 
Sir \V. Grey’s, to 94 pg.ges of printed foolscap, to which justice could 
not be (lone without fuller analysis than space permits. The discus- 
sion proved to be altogether academical and infructuous. The 
opinions of the Members of the Government of India differed fn^m 
one another on each point. Accordingly, the Governii^nt of India 
adopted the \inusual course of sending home to the Secretary of 
State, in March 1868, all the Minutes in extemo, without attempting 
to give any collective expression of their opinions rand the (jiiestion 
has not since cgme within the range of practical politics. 

The “ Shoe-fjuestion" was the subject of an ofl'ickil pronoiince- 
u, . inent in March 1868 hv the Government of India. 

The f4iioc-riues- 

^*‘*’** who had for some time jrast Iiad under its consider 

ation die manner in which natives of India, who had adopted the 
Pairojiean style, in respect of boots a^d shoes, should be permitted 
to appear on oflicial or semi-olhcial occasions, in tlie presence of 
the servants of the British Government. The matter was regarded 
as not devoid of importance, as affecting the treatment of the upper 
classes of natives by British, ofllcers, and after consulting all Uie 
principal officers in. the country, civil a'nd political, the (h)vernor- 

(leneral was bf opinion that a definite and special rule pu * the 

• • * 

subject lia*l become necessary. 'I'hc Government Resolution pro- 
ceeded : — 

“At some of the Presidency towns and other large stations a practice 
has grown up whereby natives wearing boots and shoes of European 
fashion are permitted to appear on all official and semi-official occasions 
before the highest functionaries of Government. The practice has for 
•many years been allowed at (Government House in Calcutta, and was 
definitively settled by Notification, No. 5356 of the rgth December 
1854, in the Foreign Department. It is now deemed requisite that the 
same privilege should be allowed throughout the r>engal Presidency ; 
otherwise* there would arise grave inconVenicnce if natives of position 
.and consequence who had enjoyed this concession at the Capital and 
before the Viceroy were to be denied it before any British Officers at 
the stations in the interior of the country. And unless the social prac- 
tice at the Presidency be prescribed for observance everywhere quoad 
the servants of Government, and for official or semi-official occasions, 
individual officers at a distance might have doubt as to what course to 
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pursue ; or individual native gentlemen might feel uncertain as to what 
they are or are not entitled to do, and thus embarrassing personal ques- 
tions might from time to time arise. 

His Excellency in Council is therefore pleased to rule that all natives 
of India wearing boots and shoes of European fashion qjay appeal* thus 
habited before all the servants of Government, in all places within the 
Bengal Presidency and its dependencies, on all official or semi-official 
occasions,*incltiding of all desQiptions. In the case of natives 

v/caring shoes of Indian fashion, the old. social practice, whereby such 
shoes must be taken off^within the customary limits, will be maintained 
by the servants of Government in their official or semi-official capacities. 

In the High Courts established by Royal Charter, it will of coursje 
be for the Judges to decide whether any i:ule on the point is required for 
those Courts.” 

In *1868 another Municipal Act, VI (B. C.) the District Town 
Mmaxiiat Muni- intended to apply to small towns, and gave 

fipaiitius; theory at least a larger measure of self-govern- 

ment than the Act of 1864. ^'hc Municipal C'oinmittec was to 
consist of not less than 5 persons, of whom not more than i might 
l)e officials. They were to be ordinarily nominated by the Magis- 
iralf , unless Govcrninent should otherwise direct. They were to 
el^ct their own Chairman, and Vice-Chairman, unless Government 
should appoint the Magistrata» to be Chairman ex-offi^o, 'The only 
taxation' allowed by the Act was levietl from the occupiers, instead 
of owners, and assessed upon an estimate of the circumstances and 
property of the persons liable to it. The town fund thereby raised 
was applicable first to the i)ayinent of police, and then to the repair 
of roads or streets, to the conservancy or generiH impro^’cincnt of the 
town, and to the maintenance of dispensaries . and vaccination. In 
fact the Committees were not executive but only consultative bodies, 
to assist the Magistrate hy their advice, to check expenditure and to 
frame assessments. 

In 1867.8 there was a strong demonstration against the cultivation 
. of indigo in the ‘district of Champaran/ accom- 

lirdigo difticultics ^ ^ ' 

In nihiir. panied by instances of illegal violence. The real 

causes of dissatisfaction on the part of the raiyats were believed to 
be (i) the unusual trouble, hard labour, and constant call on their 
energy required to carry on the high system of cultivation necessary 
for the successful production of the indigo plant ; (2) the constant 
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harassment caused to the raiyats by the factory servants who, besides 
committing other acts of oppression, were alleged to be in the habit 
of taking a very large percentage of the payments made to the 
raiyah as their own perquisites under .the general name of dasfuri ; 
(3) the fact that' the rates which were then being ])aid for indigo 
cultivation (apart from all contingent and indirect advantages which 
the planters were able to give the cultivators) did not give,adequate 
remuneration for the labour expended on the task ; (4) the wide- 
s|)read knowledge existing among cultivators that enormous profits 
were derived from indigo, and the natural desire on their part to 
obtain a larger^ share of this profit; (5) the existing high prices of 
food which had raised the ])rofits of the production of food-grains, 
and therefore made indigo still more unpopular than before ; and 
(6) the absence on the. part of the ])rescnt race of manajjers of 
factories of that syrnj)athy with the raiyats which used formerly to be 
felt by the old proprietor planters, who paid much more attention to 
llie well-being of their tenantry. These causes had for some time 
])repared the minds of the raiyats for the movement, to which, it was 
believed, they were immediately instigated by certain persons who 
had their own interests to serve ; and this belief appeared to ^be 
borne out by the fact that the open opposition to the ])lanters \\*is 
mainly confin^l to the estates of the Maharaja of liettia, with which 
liie j)crsons referred to were connected as farmers, d’he manage- 
ment (A the Bettia estate by an English gentleman was said to have 
given rise to much dissatisfaction among the influential natives of the 
Raja's household, whose opportunities of enriching •themselves at 
the cxi)ensc oj the Rnja had been restricte’d thereby ; and the com- 
bination among the raiyats was said to have been got up by them 
mainly with the object of involving the manager of the estate in 
diHicuUies, so that the Raja, disgusted with the management, might 
allow his affairs to revert to their former neglected condition. 

The opposition of the raiyats showed itself by tire e.xbibition of 
a general determination not to sow indigo, and in some cases by the 
forcible appropriation of the lands already prepared for the cultiva- 
tion of indigo to other crops. The first instance of such proceed- 
ings occurred in a village called Jokitiya, the raiyats of which, in 
defiance of the contract into which they had entered with the Lai 
Seraya factory, sowed their’ lands with cold weather croi)s ; and this 
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example was rapidly followed by other villagers. The aim of the 
ofllcials under these circumstances was confined (i) to preserving 
the peace between the contending parties, in which they were so far 
successful that the factory people were not aggressors in a single 
instance ; and (^2) to inducing the planters to raise the rales of re- 
muneration, which resulted in their agreeing to pay Rs. 12/ per bigha 
where they had hitherto paid from Rs. 7-8 lo Rs. 9. I'lie jilanters 
were urged to put a stop to the practice of the factory servants de- 
ducting a percentage as dasluriivowi the advances given to the culti- 
vators. As the interests of the planters at stake were very consider- 
able, and it was necessary that they should receive prompt and final 
decisions on their complaints, the (xovernment at tlicir retiuest estab- 
lished a Small Cause Court at Motihari, with jurisdiction over the 
entire district of Champaran, for the trial of all cases of breach 
of contract between them and the raivais] and, having regard 
to the strong feeling of excitement between the two parties, the 
Court was com])Osed of two Judges, the one a convenanled 
Civil Servant and the other a native gentleman selected for his 
ability, indeiiendeiice, and judicial experience, and these 2 
officers were directed to sit together for the trial of all suits 
connected with the indigo (piestion. 'I’he result of this measure 
was entirely satisfactory. Rell, the ofticer who w^s do^iuted to 

preside in the Court, exercised his inlluence jiuliciousl}' and success- 
fully out of Court, by explaining to the nnvafs their exact position 
as to rights and liabilities. Rut Jew suits were instituted, the mere 
knowledge that such a Court was at hand to enforce promptly the 
])ayment .of damages for breach of contracts being apparently suffi- 
cient to deter the raiyah from wantonly breaking them. At the 
same time the demands of the raivais were met by concessions 
from the ])lantcrs, whose bearing was most moderate and temperate 
throughout this trying period. Within 9 weeks of the establishment 
of the Court, the IJeutenant-Governor was able ' to put an end to 
its special constitution, leaving the native Judge . only to preside 
over it. Before it was too late to retrieve the prospects of the indigo 
season, all open opposition to the cultivation had ceased. • 

The dist)utes between the raiyah and planters had at one time 
threatened to become very serious. The raiyats were apparently 
detcrminccl not to carry out their contracts to sow indigo •, the^ result 
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of such conduct would have been not only heavy loss to the fac- 
tories, but eventual ruin to the themsglyes. The local officers 

almost unanimously reported that' the cultivation of indigo had 
become very unpopular, and that there was not a raivat who would 
not abandon the cultivation if he could *, and this state of things 
was ascribed as much to the insufficiency of the remuneration which 
the raiyais received, as to the exactions, oppression, and annoyance 
to which they were exposed at the hands of the factory servants’. 
Government was satisfied that the time had passed when- planters 
could hope to carry on an indigo concern profitably by forcing on 
the raiyais a cultivation and labour which was to them unprofitable ; 
and it was clear lhat in the altered circumstances of the time they 
must be prepared either to close their factories or to give to the 
raiyais in some shape or other a remuneration which should make 
it worth their while to grow indigo. This necessity was recognised 
by the gencrab body of Tirhut and Champaran planters, and they 
yielded to the pressure, raising the rate of remuneration froih 
Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 12 per bigha. Action on the part of Government 
was confined to throwing the weight of the influence of its officers 
on the side of this party or that, to induce it to abstain from what 
was obviously indefensible, and to concede what was obviously right, 
beyond Uiis, government merely provided the promptest and 
nio.st efficacious means of obtaining judicial redress against inten- 
tional wrong-doers. Managers of indigo concerns saw clearly the 
danger they had so narrowly escaped and a belief was expressed 
that they would be careful to guard against falling into such an* error 
again. On the other hand,* if, after what had occurred, any of the 
proprietors or managers still obstinately refused to a<lapt their terms 
to the* changeil circumstances of the time, the result would no 
doubt b(f their speedy ruin, for which they only would Be responsible. 
But in any case, it was laid down. Government could do no more 
than it had done, and any more direct interference on its part would 
. lead to serious mischief. 

During the year 1868-9 Government were apprised that an active 
The Wrthtilii movement of some kind was . taking place among 
iiiovemont. Muliammadans of the Wahabi sect in several 

districts of Bengal. Mr. J. H. Reily, the head of the detective 
department, was accordingly deputed to make an inquiry. Up to 
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November 1868, his movements were limited to the districts of 
IMalda and Rajmahal, but it appeared certain that a jihads or reli- 
gious war, against the British power had for some time been 
preached, and collections-in aid of the Hindustani fanatics on the 
frontier made on a regularly organised system. From 121015 
agents were arrested and kept under detention and it was thought 
probable, though by no means certain, that charges of abetting the 
olYcnces described in sections 121 and 122 of the Penal Code could 
be established against most of them. With J or 2 exceptions 
however, they were men of inferior ])Osition and to i)rocecd against 
them formally, and at once, would have rendered further impiiry 
difiicull, if not impossible, while failure to secure conviction would 
have placed Government in a false and unfavourable position. It 
was moreover very desirable to ascertain the full extent of this move- 
ment, and the course which seemed best was, that the leading 
j)reachcrs of sedition, as well as all foreign emissaries from the 
north-west frontier against whom any proof of comj)licity might l-c 
obtained, should be detained under Regulation III of 1818, the 
inferior and subordinate agents being liberated bill carefully watched ; 
and that the detective department should then t|uietly, but i)ersis- 
tently, prosecute their in(|uiries, until, all the leaders of the move- 
ment had been ascertained{*and, if necesary, secured, %and their 
j)uwer for evil neutralised and checked : Oovernment would then 
be in a position to judge whether formal prosecution of any of those 
concerned was advisable and could be undertaken with reasonable 
hope of success. Mr. Reily was instructed to trace out the chain of 
agents through whom reinforccnicnls of men and siip])lies of money 
were sent to the north-west frontier, and in the incpiiries subsc(iiieiUly 
made this ()])ject was kept in view. 

It was found that this movement was extensively rainilied and 
that there were agents stationed in different and distant parts of the 
country. Several of the leading agents, against whom strong })]e- 
suinplive evidence was iliscovercd, were held under detcMUion, pending 
the final decision of Government. A number of arrests were made 
of persons suspected of complicity in the efforts of the Wahabi 
fanatics to excite a jihad, nnd they were detained under Regulation 
III of 1818. Officers to ^’hose custody they were committed were 
•at the same time reminded that the prisoners were not to be treated 
■ 28 
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as criminals ; and where there was no separate place of confinement 
for them they were detained in the civil jail. Subsequently Mr. Reily 
was deputed to Peshawar to collect further evidence as to the extent 
of the movement and the manner in which the individuals, either 
in imprisonment or under surveillance, were implicated. His mission 
was satisfactory in respect of the information on these points 
which* he was enabled to obtain in the Panjab. He then had to 
complete the cases against the men in detention with a view to bring- 
ing them as soop as possible to trial. 

In connection with the measures undertaken for the suppression 
of these intrigues, it was considered whether it was not necessary 
to amend the law with the object of enabling Government to deal 
more satisfactorily with seditious proceedings not amounting to 
waging, or attempting to wage, or abetting the waging of, war against 
the Queen. In the opinion of the Government of Bengal, such an 
amendment was required to meet cases of seditious preaching, such 
as had been alleged against certain of the Wahabis, and for which 
there seemed to be no satisfactory provision in the existing Code. 

The total number of persons arrested in connection with the 
Wahabi movement and detained as State prisoners under the Regula- 
tion was 26. The evidence collected in several of the cases having 
been considejed by the law officers of Government sufficient to 
establish their guilt. Sir W. Grey authorized their prosecution 

1. Waging wijragaiiist the Quoon. on the charges specified 

2. Attempting to wage war against the Queen. , , 

8 . Abetting the waging of war against the Queen. in the margin : and 

4, Attempting to abet the waging of war against the , ^ 

Q'-oen. * * Mr. I. O’Kinealy, c.s. 

5. Abutting an attempt to wage war against the Queen. 

0. Abetting an attempt to abet the waging of war WaS appointed tO COn- 
against the Queen. 

7. Prei^ring to wage war against the Queen, with the duCt the prOSeCUtion OH 
intention of either waging or <^^boiug prewired to ' 

wage war against the Queen. behalf of Government. 

The trials were held at Malda, Rajmahal and Patna. One of the pri- 
soners, Haji Moniruddin, was also committed to the Sessions Court 

of Rajshahi ; he was acquitted. The prisoners tried at Malda and 
Rajmahal were Amiruddin of Malda and Ibrahim Mandal of Islam- 
pur, both of whom wfere convicted and sentenced to transportation 


♦1. Hashmadad Khan. for life With forfeiture of property. At Patna, 

2 . Pir Mahomed . * . , . 

8. Amir Khan. 7 prisoners* including Amir Khan of Coloo- 

4. Haji Din Mahomed. ,, , . 

6. Mubarak All. tolla, the mo5t influential of the Wahabi con- 

0 . TobarakAli, 

7. Amiruddin. spiratOTS, were committed to the Sessions 
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Court. They were tried by ihe Judge, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, with 
the aid of 4 assessors, 2 of whom were Muhammadans. At the 
close of the prosecution the Judge discharged Hashmadad Khan, for 
want of sufficient proof against him, remarking, however, that great 
suspicion attached to him. The remaining 6 were put on their 
defence. Pir Mahomed was acquitted ; the rest were convicted and 
sentenced to transportation for life, with forfeiture of property. All 
the other Wahabi prisoners were men of very small consequence, 
and were discharged by Government (iftost of them previous to 
’the trial at Patna, and the remainder on its conclusion) with a 
warning that their conduct would be watched and reported on by the 
police. The police were instructed to exercise a general surveillance 
over their doings, without however in ‘any way directly interfering 
with them. 

All the prisoners sentenced at Patna appealed to the High Court. 
The case was argued before a Bench consisting of the Chief Justice 
and 2 Puisne Judges, who in an unanimous judgment confirmed the 
conviction of Amir Khan and Tobarak Ali, but reversed the finding 
of the Judge as regards the 3 other prisoners, who were accordingly 
released. Amir Khan was a wealthy banker and money lender. He 
was released on the Proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India, 
i^st January 1877. 


In consequence of a despatch from the Secretary of State, the 


Proposed forma- 
tion of a distinct 
judicial branch of 
the Civil Horvico. 


Government of India on the 9th April 1868, called for 
an exj)ression of opinion on the following points : — 
(i) Whether it is expedient that a distinct judicial 


branch of the Civil Service should be formed, the members of which 


should be trained specially for the duties of the Bench, and should 
not look for advancement beyond the sphere of those duties ; and 
(2) whether there were any difficulties in accepting the principle of 
such a change absolutely with regjjrd to the Indian Civil Service. 
A select number of officers of experience and distinction serving the 
Bengal Government were consulted and in due course Sir W. Grey 
recorded his views and recommendations on the subject. He drew 
attention to the fact that, since the union of the officers of Magis- 
trate and Collector in one person, the Magistrate-Collectors of 
districts had so little time to take up judicial work, that instead 
of acquiring in that post judicial experience and qualifying for 
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judgeships, to which they were ordinarily promoted, they were 
absolutely losing the good effect of the judicial training which 
as Assistant and Joint-Magistrates they had enjoyed. These exe- 
cutive duties so fully engrossed their attention that they had not 
even the opportunity of qualifying thenfiselves by a course of 
reading, such as, before the union, a Collector* had ample time to 
undertake. And while the opportunities of acquiring judicial 
knowledge and experience had thus diminished to the judge himself, 
all around him had been Moving onwards ; the judicial administra- 
tion had become more and more scientific and exact; the Subordi- 
nate Judges whom he had to control, and the Bar with which he had 
to deal, had advanced much, not only in general education, but 
particularly in the special education of their profession. 

Sir W. Grey was satisfied that the general progress of events was 
such, that, if our administration of justice was to command respect 
and secure confidence, the special qualifications of those who jire- 
sided over the highest local Courts must be materially improved, 
and that the proper means of doing this was to place them at a 
comparatively early period of life in a position which would concen- 
trate their attention on the rc(iuircments of the judicial line as a 
])rofession, would hold out inducements to them to perfect them- 
selves in that profession by stmly, and would afford them a practical 
training for it, 1'his could only be done by disconnecting the future 
judge’ from tiie distraction of executive duties, by securing him 
against the chance of being called on in after life to discharge duties 
requiring executive qualifications, and by giving him distinctly to 
understand that he must look for advancement in the judicial line, 
and in that alone. 

”Nor was it only for the improvement of the judicial service that 
this sepiration was called for.’ The administration on the executive 
side had also become more scientific and exact, and the work of 
the executive officers was multiplying and extending upon every side. 
In some of the larger districts the labour imposed by the union in 
one officer of executive and judicial admmistration was so great as 
to diminish the efficiency of the former as well as of the latter, and 
in those smaller districts in which there was no second officer the 
want of one had long been most urgently felt. 

Sir Wfc Grey was of opinion that the simple and most effective 
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plan of fultillinn^ the required condition^, was to carry to completion 
the tendency which had displayed itself of late years to confine 
the Joint-Magistrate to judicial duties, leaving the executive to 
another officer, the Magistrate-Collector. The former officer, 
who might be called the Assistant Judge, would under this arrange- 
ment be unavailable for executive work, and to him would fall 
the chief share of the criminal judicial work of the district. The 
Assistant Judges and the judges would form a distinct judicial 
branch, promotions being made direct froiA the former to the latter 
post. 

It was no part of the proposed scheme, nor was it considered 
advisable in itself, that the separation of executive and judicial func- 
tions should be carried out in the grades below the Joint- ^Magistrates. 
While filling these lower appointments, the Covenanted Civil Servant 
was learning his work and gaining a knowledge of the people, of 
the law, and of the system of administration. It was clearly to Ids 
advantage that this education should be a general one, and at the 
same time it would not be possible in these appointments to make 
a division into executive and judicial without incurring considerable 
exj)enditure and without making violent changes in the existing 
arrangements, and probably aj^so in the law. But when an Assistant 
Magistrate had reached that period of service where, under present 
arrangements, lie was appointed to fill a Joint Magistracy, he might 
reasonably be called on to decide between the judicial and executive 
lines and the (Jovernment would also have the means of determining 
for which he was best .suited. 

It a[)peared to Sir W. Grey that by establishing 5 grades of pay 
(Rs. 10,800, 18,000, 23,000, 30,000 ^nd 35,000) in each of the 2 
branches of tlie service, these expectations could be rigidly respected, 
and the C'ivilian would attain at each periotl of service the same 
pay which he would enjoy under existing arrangements. This plan 
would also fulfil another important condition, viz. , that the induce- 
ments, in resi)ect of salary, to enter each branch would be equal, and 
that contemporaries on either side would find themselves in nearly 
equal positions as regards salary. The scheme proposed was to 
arrange the 66 judicial appointments and the 44 executive appoint- 
ments, in the districts, on the grades of pay above-mentioned, so 
that the average pay of each judicial appointment came to Rs. 21,81^4 
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and of each executive one Rs. 22,260 a year. It involved an increased 
expenditure of Rs. 1,29,200 a year. 

It was part of the proposition that Assistant Judges should al«o 
exercise civil powers, though it was doubtful whether this could 
enable Government to reduce its subordinate judicial establishment. 
It was Sir W. Grey’s object in his proposals to avoid, as far as 
possible, all necessity for legislation. It did not appear to be 
necessary, nor was it deenaed expedient, to deprive the district 
officer of all judicial power. Sir W. Grey believed that there 
was no form of judicial proceeding more satisfactory to the. people 
of this country than a local investigation held by an officer of ex- 
perience and standing, in which he inquired into the matter on the 
spot and decided it on its merits without the intervention of amla or 
mukhtarSy and one great advantage of the proposed scheme was that 
it would leave the Magistrate-Collector free to travel leisurely about 
the district to a much greater extent than he could before, and place 
him in a position to dispose of a great many disputes arising out of 
questions connected with the occupation of land and cultivation, 
without forcing the people into the Courts at the chief station of 
the district. It was proposed to leave to the Magistrate-Collector 
the powers he then had, only strengthening his position as regards the 
police, and having it avowed that he was not expected or desired 
to exercise his judicial powers, except when he believed that his 
doing so would be for the public good. The Assistant Judge (Joint- 
Magistrate) was also to be left in the position he already occupied 
as regards criminal jurisdiction. 

The practice of hook-swinging has been previously mentioned 

as having attracted the notice of Government. Cases 

Hopk-swinging. . i . , 

were again stated in the newspajiers to have taken 
place in the Midnapore and Dacca districts. The reports of the 
local officers showed that in the cases alleged to have occurred 
in Midnapore the swingers had not used hooks. As the interference 
of Government with native customs extends only so far as is necessary 
in the interests -of humanity, the practice of swinging during the 
Charak puja without the infliction of bodily torture had never been 
prohibited. In the cases, however, in the Dacca district, hook- 
piercing had been practised. The Commissioner reported that 
the parties immediately concerned had been punished, but Aat 
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no steps had been taken against the zamindars in whose estates 
the cases were discovered. The Magistrate of Dacca was instructed 
r^ularly to republish, a month before the commencement of the 
Charak festival, a notification warning the people against the 
practice of hodk-swinging. The revival of the custom in Dacca was 
attributed to the omission on the part of the executive authorities to 
publish such a notification for some time past. 

The Secretary of State had in 1859, reviewing the results 

Kducatinu and . Education despatch of 1854, drawn the 

Rf»ad.cos8. attention of Government to the continued neglect of 

the education of the mass of the people in their own vernaculars. 
Acknowledging the failure of grants-in-aid to encourage such educa- 
tion, he directed the levy of cesses oh the land for village schools. 
Such cesses had been first raised by Mr. Thomason in the N. W. 
Provinces (Lieutenant-Governor, 1843-1853). Gradually the cesses 
were levied in other Provinces, except Bengal, and with notable 
success in Bombay. Something had been done in the direction of 
extending the education of the people both by Sir J, P. Grant and 
Sir C. Beadun. From 1863, cyrespondence took place between 
the Government of India and the Government rf Bengal on the 
subject of providing the funds required for the maintenance and 
extension of lower class vernacular education in Bengal. The 
Government of India believed that Sir J, P. Grant's scheme had 
worked successfully, regarding it as an adaptation of the grant-in-aid 
system to the circumstances and requirements of elementary verna- 
cular schools in Bengal, but laid it down in October 1867 that the 
State had never undertaken to provide funds for the education of 
the mass of the people, and that ip Bengal the main burden of 
veinacular education should fall, noton the Imperial revenues, ibut 
as elsewhere on the proprietors of the land ; and that steps should 
therefore be taken to raise the necessary funds from the owners of 
land, cither in the shape of voluntary contributions (as in the Benares 
Division) or, as a separate tax for special local purposes, the Govern- 
ment aiding the funds to such extent as the state qf the finances 
of the Empire might permit. In a subsequent letter of April 1868 
the Government of India, while observing with regret the almost 
total absence of proper means of provision for the elementary 
education of the agricultural classes forming the great mass of the 
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population, declared further that it would in future decline to listen 
to any proposition the effect of which would be to throw upon 
the State the main burden of the cost of educating: the people of 
Bengal ; and, after referring to the educational cesses levied from 
proprietors in Bombay, the N. W. Provinces, Oudh, the Central 
Ih'ovinces and the Panjab, it again urged the necessity of raising 
funds in Bengal in the same manner and for similar purposes, adding 
that the rate to be thus levied should be calculated for the purj)ase 
of roads also, for which the ])ropiietors of land in Bengal were 
])aying nothing : an oinnion was expressed that the amount levied 
ought not to be less than 2 j)er cent, on the net assets, or gross 
rental, of the land. 

7'hc question thus raised by the (Government of India was cajc- 
fully considered by the T.ocal Ciovernment in consultation with the 
principal otlicers and the leading non-otlicial Associations : and the 
information obtained was such as to force Sir W. Crey to the con- 
clusion that, as the position of the pro])rietors of land in Bengal 
was so dissimilar to that of the j)ro])rietors of land in other ])arts 
of India, the proposed cess could not be levied in Bengal without 
considerable modification in the nature of the imposition. 'Fhe 
argument that a cess upon landholders only was warranted by the 
increase in their gross assets owing to extended cultivation and high 
prices could only be valid if it were shown that (i) the increased 
profits arising from these causes actually reached the zamimfars 
and others who were under direct engagement with the Government 
for the payment of revenue and ( 2 ) that the landholders enjoying 
such increased profits had derived their estates by inheritance from 
the original settlement-holders, and had not iiurchased them at 
market rates as an investment for capital. But, as a fact, in Bengal 
most of the zammdars had, by the creation of permanent subordi- 
nate tenures, placed themselves in the position of mere annuitants 
on their estates, and did not share in any increase of profits ; while, 
on the other hand, the effect of the sale laws had been to transfer 
very many estates at full values to recent purchasers. An examination 
ot the nature of the land revenue in India generally,' and of the 
limitation placed upon it in Bengal, led Sir W. Grey to the 
conclusion that any cess for educational or other general pur- 
poses ought to be imposed by way of general direct taxation and 
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not left to fall on the landholders only, lint again it was capable 
of demonstration that, both as regards the rates and proceeds of 
taxation, Bengal was already more drawn uj)on than other provinces ; 
while there could be no doubt that to impose a general tax fur 
e lucational purposes would tend to check private bc(]uests and 
make the system of education extremely unpopular. It was ([uestion- 
able, moreover, whether the hypothesis on which the Ciovernmcnt 
of India based its opinion as to the deficiency of vernacular edu- 
cation in Bengal had itself any substantial ground of truth. For all 
ihese reasons, the Government of India was re(|uested to lake 
the (juestion into reconsideration. At the same time, it was admitted 
that a scheme by which a cess could be laid ujxm land for the 
purp(^sc of providing local roads by which the estates in the neigh- 
bourhood would directly benefit was not open to the same objections, 
'rhe Local (jovernment having admitted the necessity of imposing 
a local tax for the purpose of providing local roails, the (hnernment 
of India re(iuested that the necessary steps might be taken to carry 
out tiie measure, referring especially to the stale of the finances, 
which would preclude the Government from contributing as nuicli as 
heretofore for the construction of roads in Bengal. 'Lhe cjucstion 
came fully under consideration on the receipt of the despatch of the 
12th May 1870 on the suliject of local cesses, from the Secretirv 
of Slate, to whom the <|uestion was referred. The Duke of Argyll 
communicated the orders of Her Majesty's (Jovernment, apjiroving 
of the i)oH(T of the Government of India, whicli was that of I.ord 
Derby's despatch of 1S59, and directing the levy in Bengal, from 
projiertv of all kinds accessible to such rates, of cesses for roads 
and village schools. In a subsecjiKyit dcsjiatch the Secretary of State 
sanctioned certain arrangements by which less would be spent from 
the general funds on English I^ducation and more on the instruction 
of the mass of the [leojilc in their own languages. As the despatch 
(Educational; of the 12th INIay 1870 from the Duke of Agyll to 
the Government of India (inanlly settled a much-vexed (juestioii, it 
is here quoted at length : — 

“ I have had under my consideration in Council Your Excellency’s 
despatch No. 17 of the 31st December 1869, with a copy of further 
correspondence with the Government of Bengal “on the subject of 
providing from local sources the means of extending elementary education 
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among the masses of Bengal, and of constructing and maintaining 
roads and other works of public utility.” In the concluding paragraph of 
your despatch under consideration, you declare that the “imperial re- 
sources of the Empire are unable to provide the large sums necessary 
for such purposes as these,” apd you add “if we are to make roads, to 
educate the people of Bengal and keep them clean and healthy, it can 
only be done by imposing on local resources such a burden as they can 
conveniently bear. We are therefore decidedly of opinion that it is the 
duty of the (jovernment of India to insist on their gradual imposition, 
and, if we have refrained from taking immediate steps for this latter 
object, it mainly is because we wish to be informed, in the first instance, 
whether our conclusions are accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, it 
being of much importance that we should be fully assured of their 
support in any measures that we may take to give effect to our intentions.” 

2. • I do not understand the question, now referred for my decision, to 
be the question whether a local cess, if levied at all, can justly be levied 
from the samindars alone or whether all other classes which have 
acquired beneficial interests in the soil must equally contribute to the 
rate. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal understood the letter of 
Sir J. Lawrence of 28th October 1867, No. 5876, as a proposal to levy 
rates from the samindars alone. This impression does not seem to 
have been removed by the farther letter from Sir J. Ljiwrence’s Govern- 
ment, dated 25th April 1868, No. 237. This last letter modifies, on 
several points, the opinions which had been indicated in the previous 
letter of 1867. These modifications the Lieutenant-Governor, in his letter 
of 3otli April 1869, No. 1768 A, refers to as important, but he does not 
accept them as sufficient. In particular, he points out (paragraph 10) 
that, whilst the method of rating the cess originally suggested 
(namely, in proportion to the land revenue) is abandoned, “it does 
not appear that the Governor-General in Council has altered his 
opinion as to the persons who should be called upon to pay it.” Accord- 
ingly, the Lieutenant-Governor proceeds to state some most important 
facts, which had not, probably, received adequate attention when the 
levying of rates was first suggested, — that, since the permanent settle- 
ment w'as made, the condition of landed tenures has entirely changed, 
and a great variety of derivative interests has arisen between the original 
samindars and the actual cultivators of the soil. So complete is this 
change that the Lieutenant-Governor represents (para 27) the permanent 
settlement as having .been “only a gift to certain individuals, and neither 
can these persons for the most part now be identified, nor can the 
share of the increased rental appropriated by them and their successors 
or assigns be ascertained.” In the despatch under reply the bearing 
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of these facts on the incidence of rates is fully acknowledged, "and, in 
view of them, it would clearly be unjust, irrespective even of the 
promises given under the permanent settlement, to levy cesses or rates 
solely upon the samindars. Looking, however, to this correspondence 
as a whole, I gather, even from the letter of the 28th October 1867, 
more clearly from the letter of 25th April 1868, and most clearly of all 
from Your Excellency’s despatch now under reply, that neither the 
method of levying the rate, nor the distribution of its incidence among 
different classes, were questions to which chief importance was attached 
by the Government of India. The one point on which Sir. J. Lawrence 
insisted, and on which Your Excellency now insists, is that the expense 
of roads, education, &c., in Lower Bengal, cannot be borne by the 
imperial exchequer out of its existing revenue, and that it must be met 
by special rates levied locally for the purpose. The method of levying 
the rate and the distribution of it, were matters to be carefully considered 
in communication with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. His Honor, 
in his letter of 30th April 1869, finally accepts a rate for roads to be 
levied upon land, but only in consideration of the urgency of your 
Government and the obvious utility of the purpose in view. His Honor 
also seems prepared to admit that it might be legitimate, though not 
expedient, to levy a rate for education, provided it were converted into 
a general tax. affecting all incomes from whatever source. But in 
principle I understand His Honor to contend, and a general part of his 
letter to be directed to establisl^ that, whether for roads or for educa- 
tionj it is not just to levy in Bengal any merely provincial tax whatever, 
and especially any rate or cess, the main burden of which must be laid 
on land held under the terms of the permanent settlement of 1793. 

3. The question thus raised for the deefsion of Her • Majesty’s 
Government has immediate reference to Lower Bengal ; but the argu- 
ments used on both sides in the correspondence involve, both directly 
and by implication, the whole subject' of the conditions and the cir- 
cumstances under which the Government of India can be justified in 
imposing on the people special rates or taxes in order to effect improve- 
ments which the existing revenue is insufficient to provide for. 

4. The importance of this subject in a financial point of view can 
hardly be exaggerated. It may be stated broadly that the general or 
imperial revenues of India are barely sufficient to meet the demands 
which are at present made upon them by the civil, politicjil, and military 
administration of the Empire, together with the interest on debt and the 
interest on great public works which have not yet become remunerative. 
But whilst these exhaust the means at the disposal of the Government, 
they do not exhaust the obligations, which are thrown upon it by the 
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condition of the people. The Governinent Aoes, and it ought to do in 
India, much which in Flumpe is undertaken by private enterprise, 
or by municipal and other local bodies. In India it may be said 
with substantial truth that private enterprise does not exist, and that 
the machinery for local taxation and expenditure is yet but imperfectly 
developed. In the Department of Public Works, both “Ordinary” 
and “ l^xtraordinary,” there is a large expenditure by the ( lOvernment, 
which, in Europe, would be met cither by individuals or by Companies, 
or would be defrayed by assessment. But there is still much .absolutely 
requiring to be done, if the condition of the people is to be improved, 
which the (government cannot overtake out of imperial funds. It cannot, 
out of the means now remaining .at its disposal, make and maintain the 
roads .and bye-roads required for developing the resources of a country 
so vast as India. If, therefore, this work is to be done at .all, it must be 
done by the help of rates established for the purpose. In like manner, 
it has been .assumed in all the discussions which have arisen during 
recent years upon this subject that the expenditure which may be required 
for the vernacular education of the people and for sanitary improve- 
ments cannot be afforded by the imperial revenue, and must be met, 
in the main, out of the s.amc additional resources. There appears, indeed, 
to be no .alternative unless it be the alternative of allowing the country 
to remain without drain.agc, and without roads, and without education. 

5. Accordingly, this conviction has been now for m.any years forced 
upon the Administrations of some of the most important provinces in 
India, upon the Supreme (Government, and upon several successive 
Secretaries of State. Loc.al rates for meeting the necessities of local 
improvement have been levied, over and «al.>ove the land revenue in the 
Panj.ab, in the N. P.,*in Central Indi.a, in Oudh, in Sind, .and through- 
out the Presidency of Bomb.ay. I shall presently .advert to the distinc- 
tion which has been drawn between the circumstances and conditions 
under which these? rates have b«en imposed, and the circumstances 
which .aflfcct the cpiestion of imposing them in Bengal. I am now only 
recctrding the fact that such rates have been raised in the provinces 
.above-named. In the 53rd. paragraph of the educational despatch of 
the 7th April 1859, Lord Stanley c.alled special .attention to the question 
of the expediency of imposing a special rate to repay the expense of 
schools for the rur.al population. Sir Charlos Wood, in his desp.atch of 
the 25th May 1861 to the (Government of Bombay, whilst recounting 
all the difficulties and objections which had been felt upon the subject 
of cesses in addition to the land revenue, spoke of the obligation to 
keep up ro.ads of internal communication as a li.ability everywhere attach- 
ing, both by reason and by custom, talhe owners and occupiers of land, 
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In respect to education, he referred to the probable necessity of dealin^^ 
with the question by a specific legislative enactment. Accordingly, such 
an enactment, under conditions to which 1 shall afterwards refer, has 
actually been adopted in Hombay. Lastly, my predecessor, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in Council, in his despatch of the 2Stli. of October 1868, 
No. 22, approved of these proceedings of your Government, in which 
the proposal was made to levy a rate for this purpose in llcngal. 

6. I come, then, to the specific objection to this proposal that the 
Government of India is precluded from imposing special rates in Lower 
Rengal, because of the binding promises made to the landowners of 
that province under the terms of the permrinent settlement. In consider- 
ing this question, I put aside for the moment every argument which 
turns upon the purposes to which the proposed rates or taxes are to be 
applied. On this point, there seems to be some doubtful reasoning 
used on both sides in the correspondence before me. Your (Government 
repeatedly asserts the right of imposing local cesses for local purposes, 
implying that the purpose to which such a lax is devoted affects the 
question of the right of the Government to impose it. Assuming the 
right to imoose any given tax, the purpose to which it is applied may 
make all the difference in these two most important things : firsts the 
reasonableness, or even the justice, of imposing the t.ax ; and scamdly^ 
the possibility of making that reasonableness and justice plain to the 
people who are to pay it. Dut if the right to impose the lax be abso- 
lutely denied, on the ground of a binding ])roniise that no such tax 
should be imposed, then. the purposes to which we may intend to devote 
the money can have no bearing on the ifueslion of our right to raise it. 

7. liut the question whether the (Government of India has, or has 
not, the right to impose taxes upon land in Lengal, even for the general 
purposes of the ICmpirc, has been ruled and decided in the case of the 
income tax. And yet that ruling was not, and could not, be arrived at 
by any mere construing of the wo^ds in which the promises of the 
permanent settlement were made. Those words did not contemplate 
such a case ; and, to reach the general principles on which that case 
was ruled, it was necessary to go outside altogether of the four corners of 
the document in which the permanent .settlement is-recorded. 

8. Your Excellency has, indeed, referred to Article \'II. of that 
Regulation as indicating the reservation of a power large enough to 
include that which is now disputed. I am bound to say, however, that 
this argument does not appear to me to be satisfactory. It is true, 
indeed, that under that Article the (Government of India retained a. 
right of enacting such Regulations as it might think necessary for.thc 
“protection and welfare” of the various agricultural classes. It is 
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true also that we may argue, in all gt>od conscience, that the support 
of roads and of vernacular education are necessary for the “ welfare” 
of those classes. Rut the whole context of the passage indicates, in my 
opinion, that the power intended to be reserved under that Article was 
the power oj regulating and limiting the power of samindars 
their tenantry. It is indeed, obvious that in the exercise of such a right 
the revenues of those eamindars might have been affected to a far greater 
extent than they can be affected by rates for the making and maintenance 
of roads or of schools. But if the question be whether the right to levy 
such rates, in addition to the was contemplated or thought of 

at the time, I am compelled to believe that no such idea wiis in the mind 
of the (lOvernment of Lord Cornwallis in 1793. 

9. But, if the words of the permanent settlement do not rule the case 
in favor of the power now claimed by your fiovernment, neither do they 
rule it in a sense adverse to that claim. The great object and purpose 
of that settlement, as clearly defined and described in Article VI., should 
govern our interpretation of its terms. That object was— as this Article 
explains j^t length — to put an end for ever to the practice of all former 
Governments of altering and raising the land tax “ from time to time,” 
so that the landholder was never sure, for any definite period, what pro- 
portion of the total produce of the soil might be exacted by the State. 
This uncertainty was to be set at rest for ever. The “ public demand ” 
was to be fixed and permanent. Such was the promise : and its scope 
and object were clearly explained in the concluding exhortation address- 
ed to the landowners, that “ they would exert themselves in the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, under the certainty that they would enjoy exclusively 
the fruits of their own good managemen^t, and that no .demand would 
ever be made upon them or their heir's and successors by the present or 
any future Ciovernment for an augmentation of the public assessment in 
consequence of the improrement of their respective estates^ 

10. These last words illustrate the whole force of the argument, 
whibh had been admitted to be just in the case of the income tax. It 
must be remembered that none of the pleas which, in the correspondence 
before me, are urged in favor of the right of the Government to levy 
rates for roads or for education, could have been put forward in favor of 
the right to impose an income tax on the landholdeis of Bengal. The 
income tax was not “ local” in any sensp. It was not applied to special 
purposes intended for the immediate benefit of the agricultural classes. 
It was, in the fullest sense of the words, a “ public demand,” levied over 
and above the public demand which, under the permanent settlement, 
hjkd been fixed “for ever”. It went directly into the imperial exchequer, 
and was applied precisely as the land revenue and all the imperial taxes 
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were applied. But there is one thing which that tax was not : it was not 
an increase of the public demand levied upon the zamindars “ in conse- 
quence of the improvement of their estates.” It was levied upon a 
wholly different principle, and in respect of a wholly different kind of 
liability. One index and proof of this difference lay in the fact that, 
although this “ public demand” was made upon those to whom the pro- 
mises of the permanent settlement had been given, it was made upon 
them only in company with other classes of the coTnmunity, and with no • 
exclusive reference' to the source from which their income was derived. 

11. But when the principle of this distinction is clearly apprehended, 
it becomes obvious that an income tax is not the only form of “ public 
demand” to which that principle applies. The same essential distinction 
may be established between the original assessment which was fixed “for 
ever”, and every kind of tax, or cess, or rate, which is levied irrespective 
of the increased value or produce of land, and with no view to a re- 
adjustment of the proportions in which the produce of the soil is divided 
between the State and the owners of land holding under it. The best 
method of marking this distinction, and of making it clear is to provide 
that such cesses should be laid upon the owners of land only in common 
with other owners of property which is of a kind to be accessible to the 
rate. 

12. It has been contended that the rates levied in other provinces 
of India are essenticilly distinct in principle from the rates which it is 
proposed to levy in Bengal. The argument appears to be, that in other 
provinces of India the local rates are simply so much addition to the 
ordinary land revenue— an addition which is there legitimate, because 
the Government had not in those provinces debarred itself by positive 
engagements from increasing the land assessment. This appears to be 
only another form of stating the argument already dealt with, which is 
founded on the terms of the permanent settlement. But the distinction 
thus drawn between the character of such rates when levied in Bengal, 
anc^the character of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction 
.which I concur with Your Excellency in considering to be unsound. 
Whatever character may be assigned to these rates as a matter of mere 
verbal definition, they were unquestionably ii\tended by the (iovernment 
in'all the provinces in which they have been raised, to be in addition 
to the land revenue, and not a part of it. This separation was expressly 
defined and marke in the proceedings of the (Government of Bombay 
before any special legislation had been passed upon the matter. In the 
Resolution of that (Government, dated March 9th, i860, the Superintend- 
ents of Survey were directed, “ after fixing the assessment of a district,” 
to add the rate “ over and above the amount which on other consider- 
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ations they may deem appropriate.” Although incorporated with the 
land revenue in respect to the mode of levy, as being the most convenient, 
it is again in the same sentence explained to be calculated over and 
above the ordinary assessment ; ” and Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch 
of May 25th, 1861, in which he dealt with the proposal, speaks of it as 
a proposal “for the imposition of a school rate and road cess in addition 
to the revised rates of land assessment which have been, and still are, 
in course of introduction.” 

13. Her Majesty’s Government are therefore of opinion that it 
cannot be said with justice that to impose rates in Bengal would be to 
impose a special tax on that province which is not imposed on other parts 
of India. 

14. It is true that, in making some of the recent land settlements 

^ , . in various provinces of India, the (Government has 

* Aft I of IStM, . . ^ . 

softiun liii, given notice that in fixing the assessment of land reve- 

fliiusu I. ” 

nue for 20 or 30 years it retained the power of imposing 
some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 
1865*, a notice to this effect has been made permanent by law. But this 
notice, so fir from indicating that such rates are to be considered as part 
of the land. revenue, is, on the contrary, a distinct indication that they are 
to be considered separate. The notice was issued because the (Govern- 
ment was warned by the misunderstanding which had arisen in Bengal, 
and because it knew that precisely the same misunderstanding might 
arise under any settlement the misunderstanding, namely, that during 
the term for which such settlement ' might be made the (Government 
absolutely surrendered all power of additional taxation upon the land.. 
But, although, under these circumstances, it was expedient to prevent 
such misunderstanding in future by a warning explanation to all with whom 
new settlements might be made. Her Majesty’s (Government do not 
admit that, where no such notice has been given, no rates can be 
levied in addition to the assessment. This, indeed, would involve a 
result in direct antagonism with the principle laid down in this despatch, 
and sanctioned in the case of the income tax. That principle is that 
any extra taxation or rating levied from the agricultural classes, over 
and above the land revenue, must be imposed as e(|ually as possible 
upon all holders of property accessible to the impost. But if those 
holders of the landed property are to be free from the tax, to whom 
notice was not given at the time of settlement, the rates cannot be 
imposed equally, but, on the contrary, there must be an extensive 
system of exemptions. And those exemptions must especially include 
the holders of inamsy of alienated villages, and all permanent tenures 
either rent-free or at small fixed ciuit-rents. The guarantee under which 
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these persons hold their lands, free from any increase of the land assess- 
ment, is a guarantee quite as binding as the promise given to any holder 
in Bengal. But the practical injustice of exempting tnamdars, or the 
owners of alienated villages, is as apparent as the departure it involves 
from the principle of making rates equal and general in their incidence, 
It must always be remembered, in matters of taxation, and when a 
given work is to be done,' and a given amount of expenditure is required 
to do it, that the exemption of any class is simply an aggravation of the 
burden on all other classes who are not exempt. And in this casq those 
would be the exempted classes who have been otherwise most favoured 
by the State, and those would be the classes bearing an aggravated burden 
who already contribute most to the public expenditure. Moreover, the 
holders of property thus exempted would derive equal, or indeed greater, 
benefit frorn the rate than the holders of property who alone would 
be called upon to pay them. On these grounds 'Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel that, in rejecting any claim to exemption from rates on the 
part of those who did not expect to pay them at the time of the land 
settlements, ^r on the part of those who hold under permanent tenures 
whether of one kind or another, they are not Jidopting any mere verbal 
plea in order to justify a foregone conclusion which otherwise might be 
difficult of defence. They are satisfied, on the contrary, that they are 
rejecting a claim founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere 
wording of a particular document, and which, if admitted, would lead to 
results at once anomalous and luijust. 

If. It is the more important that a final decision on this matter 
should be arrived at, because it must be admitted that the misunder- 
standing on which such claims to exemption arc founded is a misunder- 
standing which has been long prevalent, and has imparted a character 
■of doubt and hesitation to the language and to the acts of the Govern- 
ment both in India and at home. There has been, on the one hand, 
a feeling and a conviction of the oesential distinction — between the 
ordiriary land revenue and the rates which it was desired to levy, whilst, 
on the other hand, there has been a difficulty in defining that distinction, 
and a fear lest it should be found to be incapable of explanation to the 
people. Hence there has been a variety of suggestions for evafling the 
difficulty, by raising the required amount of money through a house tax, 
or a license ta.x, or some other tax which could not be confounded with 
the land revenue, and respecting which, therefore, there could be no 
doubt of the right of the Government to impose it. But all these 
suggestions have, for various sufficient reasons, been rejected. The des- 
patch of Sir J. Lawrence of 22nd. February 1867 (No. 9, Revenue 
Department), exhibits the embarrassment felt by the Government of 

‘ 29 
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India in this condition of affairs, and its anxiety lest rates on landed 
property should appear to the people to be a breach of faith. It is 
injurious alike to the Government and to the people that this condition 
of things should continue. The Government has nothing to conceal, and 
the people have nothing to fear or lose in the re-affirmation of the same 
principle as regards rating which has already been affirmed as regards 
the income tax. 

16. An important step, in the practical decision of this question has 
been laken in the passing of the Bombay Act No. Ill of 1869. The 
special object of that Act is to raise “ funds for fexpenditure on objects 
of local public utility and improvement,” and for this purpose it .imposes 
rates upon all holders of land, without rnaking any distinction between 
those who received and those* who did not receive a notice at the time of 
settlement. No exemption of any class of landholder is admitted. On 
the contrary, the holders of rentfree, of alienated villages, and of other 
permanent tenures are expressly subjected to the rates. 

17. In view, therefore, of these various facts and considerations, 
Her Majesty’s Government have now to intimate to Your Excellency the 
conclusion to which they have come, after a careful consideration of a 
controversy which has now been going on for a long course of years. 
This copclusion is that rating for local expenditure is to be regarded, as 
it has hitherto been regarded in all the provinces of the Empire, as 
taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that the 
levying of such rates upon the holders of land, irrespective of the amount 
of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part of the 
Government, whether as regards holders of permanent or of temporary 
tenures ; and that, where such rates are levied at all, they ought as 
far as may be possible, to be levied equally, without distinction and 
without exemption, upon all the holders of property accessible to the • 
rate. 

18. So far I have been dealing only with the right of the Govern- 
ment to levy rates, and with the argument that this right had been parted ‘ 
wifh for ever under the terms of the permanent settlement in Bengal. 

I now proceed .to consider the further question, which ought to be kept 
entirely*separate, namely, the expediency and policy of exercising the 
legitimate power of the Government in imposing such rates in Bengal. 
Many arguments, which arc entirely irrelevant in the discussion of rfght, 
become arguments of first limportance on the question of policy, (i) The 
proportion which the existing land tax bears to the whole resources 
of the people on whom we propose to place new taxes ; (2) the mode of 
levying them so as to reach fairly the different Interests in the property* 
to be assessed ; (3) the machinery through which the levy is to be made ; 
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(4^ the persons to whom the expenditure is to be entrusted ; and (5) the 
special purposes to which rates are to be applied—all these are most* 
important elements in the question of policy, perhaps even of justice ; 
they cannot therefore be too carefully considered. 

19. Adverting, then, to these matters in the order in whicli I have 
now enumerated them, (i) it cannot be maintained that the people of 
liengal are less able to afford such rates than the people of other pro- 

. vinces of India. In so far as the permanent settlement makes any 
difference in this case, it is a difference in their favor with respect to the 
other demands made upon tl^m by the State. A large portion of the 
produce of the soil which, even at the most|^oderate assessment made 
elsewhere in India, would have been appropriated by the State, has been • 
left in the* hands of the various classes connected with agriculture, and 
has contributed to increase the general wealth and resources of the 
province.’ The case, on this point, /or the Government cannot be better 
stated than in paragraph 36 of the Lieutenant-Governor’s letter to your 
(lovernment, dated April 30tli. 1869: — “ Owing to the operation of the 
permanent settlement, Bengal contains, scattered throughout the different 
classes of its population, many persons who have acquired more or less 
of an independence from the profits of land surrendered by the (lOvern- 
ment in that measure.” It is true that in the greater fruitfulness of 
indirect taxation and of some dyect taxes in Bengal, as compared with 
other provinces, the (iovernment recovers some poriion of the revenue 
'which it has sacrificed in the form of land assessment. But this very 
facf testifies to the greater wealth of the people, and is a conclusive 
proof that they can bear, at least as well as*the people Of other provinces, 
such special taxes as may be required for drainage, roads, and 
schools. 

20. ; On the next point, (2) the mode of levying rates so as to reach 
fairly the different interests in the property to be assessed, I understJind 
you to be fully impressed with the justice of providing that they should 
be levied as ecjually .as possible, not only on all kinds of rateable property, 
but as equally as possible also upon the various classes who have v.arious 
interests in that property. I observe that you contemplate the extension 
of the cess to towns and vilhages- (paragraph 24). There is indeed no 
reason why the burden, either of roads or of education, should be thrown 
exclusively upon the agricultural classes, where other classes are equally 
interested in the expenditure, and have property of a kind which can be 
made accessible to rates. How all this tan best be done is a question 
which must be locally decided. The knowledge and ability possessed by 

^the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, which are eminently displayed in 
this correspondence, give me confidence that, when the decision of Her 
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Majesty*s Government is announced, the measures consequent upon, that 
decision will be directed with a careful regard to all the peculiar circum- 
stances of the province which is under his administration. 

21. As regards (3) the machinery through which the levy of 
rates is to be made, and (4) the persons to whom the expen- 
diture of them is to be entrusted,— *it would indeed be most 
desirable if the local character of these rates could be emphati- 
cally marked by committing both the assessing of them and the 
application of them to local bodies. If the people were farther advanced 
in the knowledge and appreciation of Jjiose advantages which we desire 
to confer upon them, there ^jpuld be no need of interposing the authority 
of the Imperial Government in regard to such matters as the making 
and maintenance of roads, of schools, and of sanitary improvements. 
In this case we must entrust the initiative in all such things to the people 
themselves. But, speaking generally, it may be said that the people 
have as yet neither the knowledge, nor the desire, nor the Organization 
which could .alone render it possible to rely exclusively upon their 
voluntary action. Nevertheless, when the .authority of the Supreme 
Government has been exerted to prescribe, as an obligation, the per- 
formance of certain duties, it m.ay be possible, and if possible it will 
certainly be desirable, to carry the people along with us through their 
natunal native Ic.adcrs, both in the assessment and in the expenditure of lo- 
cal rates. The importance of doing so has been acknowledged in the 
measures adopted for regulating the management of similar rates in 
other provinces of India, and it would be, in the belief and hope of Her 
Majesty’s Government an undeserved repro.ach to the many we.'ilthy 
and intelligent native gentlemen of Beng.al, to suppose that a similar 
course may not be successfully pursued as regards the people of that 
province. 

22. Closely connected with the local character which may belong 
to rates arising out of the. Ynode bf assessment .and of administration, 
comes (5) the local ch.ar.acter which depends on the purposes to which 
they are to be exclusively applied. I have already pointed out that the 
purposes to which a tax may be applied cannot be considered as affecting 
the abstract right of the Government to extract it. But assuming this 
right, everything, as regards the policy, and even the justice of the 
rates now in question, turns upon the manner in which they are to be 
expended. It is, of course, essential that the Government of India 
should be itself satisfied that it is breaking no faith in any measure it 
may take ; but next to the necessity of this assurance is the necessity 
or at least the great importance, of making the same conclusion plain 
to the apprehension of the people. For this purpose it is, above all 
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things, requisite that the benefits to be derived from the rates should be 
brought home to their doors, — that these benefits should be palpable, 
direct, immediate. 

23 . The making and improving of wells, tanks, and other works 
of irrigation affecting comparatively small areas of • land, ar? the oper- 
ations which probably best comply with these conditions. But roads 
are a first requisite in the improvement of every country, and, although 
as yet they may not be equally valued by the people, it is the duty of 
the Government to think for them in this matter, and the benefits they 
must derive will yearly become more apparent to themselves. It is due, 
probably, to these considerations that the Lijutenant-Governor of Bengal 
has waived his objection to local rating in Bengal for making and 
maintaining roads (admitting indeed that for this purpose a cess upon 
landed property is necessary), although, as regards the argument founded 
on the perman'ent settlement, no clear distinction has been drawn 
between the right of the Government to levy rates for roads, and* its 
right to levy rates for education. Her Majesty’s Government can have 
no doubt that, as elsewhere, so in Bengal, the expenditure required for 
the education of the people ought to be mainly defrayed out of local 
resources. This, however, is precisely the application of rates which 
the present condition of the people may render them least able to 
appreciate. I approve, therefore of Your Excellency proceeding with 
great caution in this matter. The circumstances which have just com- 
pelled you, for the general purposes of the Empire, to increase the tax 
upon incomes, would appear to render such caution more- necessary at 
the present moment. I do not construe the concluding words of the 
6 th paragraph of your despatch as suggesting that rates nominally 
levied for one purpose should afterwards be applied to anotlier, because 
1 am sure that Your Excellency must be as fully alive as Her Majesty’s 
Government to the necessity of maintaining perfect openness in our 
dealings with the people of India, especially as regards imposts which 
are comparatively new, and which seem to be so much contested. I 
do not doubt, therefore, that, in flie paragraph referred tOj you intended 
only to suggest that, until the system, machinery, and incidence of local 
rating in Bengal has been satisfactorily established, so much only should, 
in the first instance, be raised as is required for roads. Her Majesty’s 
Government approve of this prec?iution, and they are of opinion that 
any addition to the cess should be duly and separately notified to the 
people with a full explanation of the special purposes to wdiich it is 
to be applied. 

24 . I have now communicated to Your Excellency the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the matter which you have referred for their 
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. decision. On the great importance of the subject in a financial point 
of view I have already spoken. If it were indeed true that, in the land 
revenue raised from the agricultural classes, the Government of India 
took so much from ‘the resources of the people as to leave them unable 
to bear anf'* additional burdens, then, indeed, it would be as impolitic to 
impose “local rates ” as to impose any new imperial tax. 

In this point of view, it matters nothing whether the land revenue be 
In the nature of a “ rent ” or* in the nature of a “'tax. ” So far as regards 
the ability of a people to bear fresh burdens, it is the same thing whether 
they be over-rented or over-taxed. But Her Majesty’s Government are 
satisfied that this is not thc^condition of things with which we have to 
deal. It is notorious that the direction in which the Government of India 
has been proceeding in its land assessments has been the direction 
of making those assessments more moderate, and of eliminating 
altogether the element of uncertainty, of arbitrary variation, which, more 
thiln anything else, impeded the progress of agricultural improvement. 
The whole discussion, which is now before me, has arisen out of the fact 
that in Bengal the Government went so far in giving effect to this policy 
as to declare the land assessment to be “ fixed for ever.” The same 
principle is involved and the same policy is expressed in the long and 
definite periods of time for which, in other parts of India, the assess- 
ments are now equally fixed, and during which they cannot be readjusted 
in favor of the State. This policy is a wise one, even though the 
treasury should appear in the first instance to be. a loser by it. The true 
wealth of a wise and just Government lies in the growing wealth of 
its people ; and the fiscal system which most encourages the accumula- 
tion and enjoyment of capital in private hands must in the long run 
be the most profitable to the State. But there is one condition attaching 
to this argument, without which it ceases to be applicable to a people 
situated as the people of India now are. The growing wealth of the 
country must be made accessible tcK such demands as arise from time 
to time out of the duty and necessity of our applying to its condition 
the*knowledge .which belongs to a motfe advanced civilization than its 
own. We are spending the imperial revenues of India conscientiously 
for the good of its people. If there are some great improvements in 
their condition which we cannot afford to undertake, . we must not be 
precluded from throwing the cost of such improvements upon those 
growing resources of which ' we heartily desire to see that people in the 
enjoyment, but which are due in a • great measure to the Government 
we provide. 

25. There is yet one other aspect itx which the question of local * 
rating for special purposes must be regarded,— an aspect in which it 
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assumes an interest and importance distinct altogether fronf its bearing 
on finance. Local rating, although it may be imposed in the first 
instance by imperial authority, must become a powerful means of further 
educating the people in an intelligent management of their own affairs. 
I approve entirely of the anxiety shown by the Government 0 f Bombay 
in its first action in this mattA*, and expressed also by the Supreme 
Government under Sir J. Lawrence, that, as far as possible, the assent 
and concurrence of the rate-payer should be secured, both in the levy 
and in the management of the rates. I commend this wise policy to 
your careful consideration in communication with \the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and the subordinate branches of his adminis- 
tration.” 

On receipt of this despatch a Committee was appointed to report 
on the best mode of giving effect to its views. The main features 
of the scheme proposed were tlie levy of a road cess from the 
landed classes : the extension of the scheme as far down as the 
cultivating raiyat^ the cess levied from him being in proportion to the 
rent of his holding, while the zammdar and the intermediate under- 
tenure Holder should contribute in proportion to the profit derived 
by each from the land in his possession ; and the collection of the 
cess-ratc, in case of default, as an arrear of revenue. The general 
cquitablencss of these principles having been accepted, a Bill was, 
after Sir W. Grey had retired^ introduced into Council for legalizing 
the -levy of a cess on all immovable property, as far as possible 
without exemption, except in favour of such, property already liable 
to local rating by municipal laws. 

In January 1869, the Secretary of State having authorized the 
immediate prosecution of the Sorie Canal project, 
which had for some time been under consideration, 
the chief Irrigation officers determined on the works to be under- 
taken and the establishment ’ required, and with the sanction of the 
• Government .of India they were, put in hand. In the same year the 
negotiations with the East India Irrigation and Canal Company for 
the transfer of their Bihar and Orissa projects were concluded, and 
their extensive works and establishment were taken over by Gov- 
ernment. Act VI (B.C.) of 1869 was passed to bring the system of 
recovery of rates for water supplied from the canals into accordance 
with the altered state of circumstances. 

The necessity for amending Act XI of 1859 having from time to 
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time been brought to the notice of Government, and the alterations 
and additions proposed having proved to be very 
sirSar^if^ Lwid numerous and extensive, it was considered desirable 
to enact an additional law on the subject, and to this 
end a Bill was introduced to make further provision for the recovery 
of land revenue and public demands recoverable as arrears of 
land revenue. It was proposed by this bill to define accurately the 
terms proprietor, revenue, estate, tenure, and demand, to make 
substantive provision for the sale of estates and tenures for arrears 
of revenue and other demands therein specifically enumerated 
and described ; to place arrears of rent due to Government on the 
same footing as arrears of revenue ; to provide further for the service 
of notice of sale on the defaulting proprietor ; and to empower the 
Collector to adjudicate on claims to any lands which it was proposed 
to sell. The Bill was passed into law as Act VII (B. C.) of 
1868. 

A despatch from the Secretary of State dated the 23rd August 
1867 directed the compilation of a Gazetteer of the 
territories under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. After ascertaining that all the information required for 
such a purpose was already available in the records of various offices, 
it was proposed to employ a special officer for the compilation of the 
work, and generally for sui)ervising the collection aijd arrangement of 
statistical information of every description. The Government of 
India were not prepared to sanction such a measure, and requested 
that attention slioukl be confined to the much smaller question of 
collecting existin^j materials for the preparation of a Gazetteer, iii a 
year or 18 months. It was accordingly proposed that Mr. (the late 
Sir) W. W. Hunter should be appointecl to do this work, in addition to 
llie duties of an appointment in Calcutta which would give him leisure 
10 attend to it. The proposal was sanctioned. But after further con- 
sideration Sir W. Grey thought that the work could not be car- 
ried out successfully under the plan proposed, and again asked 
for the appointment of a speejal officer on an adequate salary and 
with a proper establishment. Eventually the appointment of Sir 
W. W. Hunter with the requisite establishment to compile the 
Gazetteer for Bengal was sanctioned. 

An earthquake, which was felt more or less in every district of 
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Bengal, occurred on the loth. January 1869. The various accounts 
Earthquake of sliowed (though the Scientific value of the con- 

10th January i 8 « 9 . clusions was vitiated by the inexact • nature of the 
■ data, and their insufficiency) that the earthquako was one of more 
than usual vlolenpe. Its effects were most severe in Caohar and 
Manipur : numerous large fissures were formed, from which issued 
water, a dark blue mixture of sand and clay, and ferrugineous matter. 
An earthwave was propagated from this region, or its immediate 
neighbourhood at least, as far as Patna and Darjeeling. From the 
data at command, k was calculated that the earthwave travelled at 
the rate of 11,256 feet a second. This rate seemed improbably 
high ; the more so, as for upwards of 100 miles of the distance at 
least the wave traversed an unconsolidated alluvial formation, and 
pne, therefore, in which its speed would be comparatively low. There 
did not appear to have been any peculiarity in the meteorology of 
the day on which the earthquake gccurred. 

A party of Nagas committed a scries of daring raids in Novem- 
rroiitier raids : bcr and December 1867 in the Sibsagar district. 

triboa^^^iIJtebttis” Thc molives which actuated them not being known, 

Sir W. Grey at first called for information as to thc tribes ^ concern- 
ed, and ordered that when this had been obtained an exj)edi- 
tion should be desiiatclied,* with military assistance if necessary, 
and the passes into British territory blockaded. The Chittagong Mill 
Tracts were not molested in 1867-8; some misunderstanding 
occurred with thc Kuki chief Rutton Pooea, who had hitherto been 
faithful to the British Government, but it blew over, and the annual 
meeting with the chiefs of his clan took placy on Christmas Day 
as usual. The chiefs of the Hgwlong and Syloo tribes entered 
into engagements to commit no more raids on British subjects. Thc 
police in the Hill Tracts was strengthened and the Sungoo sub- 
division established. The border tribes raided again in 1869 and 
the Howlongs were believed to be implicated, in spite of their 
solemn oaths to abstain from &11 hostilities. Thc requirements of 
the case not justifying an organised expedition, their punishment 
was postponed. The district head-quarters were transferred from 
Chundergona to Rangamatia. 

The Eastern frontier, bordering on the Sylhet and Cachar districts, 
had for some years since 1862 been singularly free from the attacks 
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of the savage Lushai and Kuki tribes inhabiting the hills and jungles 
to the South of the Hylakandi valley/ a wild and difficult tract of 
country, lying principally between the Dalesari and Sonai rivers. 
Suddenly in December 1868 the Lushais under Sukpoilal raided 
into the.Tippcra Raja’s territory and Sylhet. The local police force 
being inadequate, native infantry and police reinforcements were 
sent from Cachar to aid them. Cachar tea-gardens were then 
attacked by Lushais under Vonpilal. An expeditioti was organised 
to follow up the marauders to their villages. Two columns of 
iroops, native infantry and Kurasian artillery, under GencrarNuttall 
and Mr. Raker, Deputy Inspector Ger^eral of Police, were moved up 
along the course of the rivers ‘balcsari and Sonai to attack the 
^ villages of the chiefs above-mentioned. One column and a detach- 
ment were compelled by the incessant rain and want of supplies to^ 
return : the otjier column obtained the submission of Vonpilal’s 
villages, tlfti chief himself having recently died. 

The militar}^ expeditions undertaken against the Lushais late 
in the cold weather of 1868-69 having failed in theif principal 
objects, viz, the punishment of the tribes concerned in the outrages 
on Rrilisb and Manipuri. subjects, and the rescue of the captives 
taken, Sir W. Grey proposed the despatch of* a fresh ex- 
l)edilion, carefully organized, into the Lushai country early in 
lliQ cold weather of 1869-70. The Government of India, however, 
objected to any renewal of active military o])erations against 
the Lushais, having regard to the jungly and wild nature of the 
country, to the unfavorable climate which rendered active operations 
impossible, except for a short period of the year : to the difficulty of 
indicting a retribution sufficient to produce a lasting effect on savages 
possessed of little or no property, and to. the time that had elapsed 
since their outrages. They were, moreover, averse on principle to 
moving bodies of troops and armed police with .a* view to punish 
such frontier outrages by reprisals, or to admit that it was impera- 
tive to chastise the offenders by following them up into their own 
fastnesses and hills. Their policy with regard to the wild tribes was 
to place them under a carefully selected and well qualified officer, 
in charge of any difficult tract of country which the ordinary autho- 
rities .were unable to superintend, who should have the entire control 
of our relations with the tribes, in subordination to the Commis- 
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sioner. While the measures to be adopted for giving effect to their 
.policy were under consideration, messengers from some of the Lushai 
chiefs arrived in Cachir to confer with* Mr. J. W. *Edgar, c. s. 
Deputy Commissioner, with the object of bringing about a better 
understanding. It was arranged that Sir J. Edgar should return 
with the messengers to the Lushai country, attended by a small 
guard, and seek a personal interview with the principal chiefs, and 
that he should be accompanied by Major Macdonald, Superin- 
tendent ol Surveys, with a vie\v to defining the southern boundary 
of the Cachar District and* to obtaining such topographical know- 
ledge of the country beyond as opportunity offered. Sir J. Edgar 
started on this expedition on 20th December 1869 and returned 
after nearly 3 months. The most southern part ^reached by him w'as 
Bepari Bazar, a place not far from the home of Sookpoilal, who 
was concerned in the raids committed in December 1868 and^ 
was one of the most powerful of the Lushai Chiefs. At this 
place Sir J. Edgar was met by Sookpoilal. The instructions to 
Sir J. Edgar strictly enjoined him to do nothing likely to entail 
risk of a collision witli the tribes. No demand, therefore, was 
made .for reparation or satisfaction for past offences, but that 
chief was induced to listen to reasonable proposals in respect of our 
future relations and seemefl satisfied with the interview and really 
anxious*to cultivate a better understanding. Sir J. Edgar had inter- 
views with other chiefs, of the good effect of which he was sanguine, 
and it seemed probable that some progress had been made towards 
the improvement of our relations with the Lushais. At any rate, 
a great deal of very useful information was acquired regarding the 
chiefs and the country. Parts of ili^ country previously supposed 
to be almost impas.sable were found to contain. wide, well-beaten 
tracts, for the most part traversable on horseback, and extending 
almost to the boundary of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, as shewn in 
the maps. 

In concurrence with Sir J. Edgar’s recommendations, the follow- 
ing measures were sanctioned for the improyement of our relations 
dwith the Lushais. As he was of opinion that the proposed location 
of a British officer among the Lushais would be most distasteful to 
the tribes, excite their jealousy and destroy their confidence in our 

^Afterwards Sir John Waro Edgar, K. c. i. k., c. s. 
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good intentions, he proposed that the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
or one of his subordinates should annually visit the Lushai country, 
and that his duty should be to see as many, of the chiefs separately 
as possible, hear grievances, use his influence for the adjustment of 
quarrels, and give small presents to the chiefs, specially rewarding 
those who had behaved particularly well. To give effect to this 
policy, it was decided that Sir J. Edgar himself should revisit 
the Lushais during the cold weather of 1870-71. One of the 
principal objects of his visit would be to settle with Sookpoilal, or 
some of his people, a boundary from fhe borders of Manipur to 
Hill Tippera, where ordinary British Civil jurisdiction should cease ; 
the tribes thus making themselves responsible for the peace of the 
districts beyond it. .It was believed that there would be no difficulty 
in arranging this, as a line had already been roughly indicated which 
^ Sookpoilal w-as willing to accept. Other measures were sanctioned 
in detail for the same^ptirpose of improving relations with the chiefs. 
In the cold weather of 1870-71 several raids were committed by 
the Kukis, or Lushais, on a more extensively organized scale, and 
of a far more determined character, than any of their previous 
incursions : the audacity of the raiders in many cases was quite new 
to our experience, showing that they possessed fighting qualities not 
altogether to be despised, and that, they had other tactics to depend 
on than those of night surprises and rapid llighls, which had been 
supposed to be their only mode of aggression. Some 200 of* either 
the Howlong or the Shindu tribe raideci on the 31st. December on 
the Chittagong Hill lYacts frontier, but failed to do much injury. 
Several raids occurred in quick succession late in January in the 
Hylakandi subdivision of Cachar. A tea garden was destroyed, 
the resident planter, Mr. Winchester, was killed and his little girl 
carried off. Several other tea gardens and coolie lines were attacked 
and more or less injured, though gallantly defended by the planters. 
Even the troops and police sent to the relief of the tea gardens 
were attacked. On the Sylhet frontier and in Hill Tippera villages^ 
were similarly fired on, and some of them burnt; skirmishes ensued 
between the police guards and the raiders, with uncertain results# 
At this time Sir J. Edgar was in the heart of Sookpoilal’s country on 
the Dalesari and was apparently treated with* great friendliness by 
Sookpoilal : he luckily escaped encountering the raiders. The first 
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object of Government was to obtain accurate evidence' of the 
identity of the tribes implicated in these outrages ; the evidence led 
to the conclusion that the sons of Vonolel, and certain Howlong and 
Syloo Chiefs acting in concert committed the’ raids in Cachar. 
Sookpoilal's people were suspected of the attacks on the Sylhet side, 
but the suspicion was not pressed against him. Government then 
seriously took up the question of its future policy towards these 
frontier trH^es, not only with a view to. punish them and recover 
British subjects from captivity, but to prevent elTcctiially a repetition 
of the incursions. Sir \Yl Grey had previously recommended a 
fresh military expedition, but had been overruled, and it was in 
accordance with the Government of India’s policy thatl5ir J. Kdgar 
was visiting Sookpoilal’s country, as above mentioned, when the 
disturbances broke out which obliged him to return Jiis steps, and 
which Sookpoilal, though professing friendship and bestowing every 
attention on Sir J. Kdgar, was powerless tq prevent, if he did not 
actually participate in them. 

On the Clyttagong side the Commissioner, Lord Ulick Browne, 
pointed out that the circumstances of Cachar and the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts were entirely different, and that for lo years thepe had 
been a European officer in the heart of the hill district, in constant 
intercourse with Button Pooea, the Syloos and Howlongs. He 
recommended the establishment of a strong advanced ])Osl to keej) 
the Howlongs under check, and that the Arracan authorities shouhl 
deal with the Shindus and Kumis who had committed half the raids. 
Sir W. Grey supported this policy. 

The conclusion arrived at was that the occurrence of the raids, 
which took place in spile of the efforts made by the frontier officers, 
proved that the policy of conciliation alone was utterly powerless 
and insufficient to protect our frontier from the tribes beyond, whose 
cupidity was excited, even if those nearest lo us might thereby become 
well affected. 

The policy unanimously recommended by the local officers was 
that raids should be met by condign punishment, in the shape of a 
military occupation of the raiders^ villages during as long a period 
as possible, the seizure of their* crops and stored grain, and the 
forced submission of their chiefs ; after that, by the steady endeavour 
•of the frontier officers to influence them and promote trade ; and 
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finally, by a system of frontier posts, .combined with a line of road 
Funning north and south from the Cachar frontier to that of 
Chittagong. 

The Comman*d'cr-in-Chief, Lord Napier of Magdala, who in- 
spected the Cachar frontier, was in accord with those of the local 
ofiicers who urged the necessity of an expedition, and was of 
opinion that it should consist of 2 columns, which should start as 
early as possible in the ensuing cold wcathet, one from ‘Cachar on 
the. North, the other from Chittagong on the South ; and then, 
effecting a junction, occui)v the villages of the chiefs known t.o be 
implicated and o|)en out a road of communication between the 2 
frontiers. Sur George Campbell, in May 1871, was in favor of 
military exploration 01 the country rather than a measure of pure 
retaliation, i'ertain points, he thought, should be advanced to in 
order to find and secure a convenient location for troops to be ])ost- 
ecl in the centre of th^ laishai country, -and to establish the means 
of maintaining communication with them. If the people submitt?d, 

’ he thought we should treat with them and demand siurrender of our 
native subjects, and, if a fair amount of success were attained in 
that Way, we should enter into friendly relations with them ; but if 
they resisted, we should use force and comp*hl respect, Kventiially* 
it was resolved to send Tin expedition to invade the Lushai country 
l)y columns both from Chittagong*and Cachar. 

The Government of India invited Sir W. Grey’s 8i)inian 
on a Minute written by Sir W. Muir in Febru- 
Opumi 1C venue. ary. j 868, in which he suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Commission for the purpose of inquiry into the best 
mode of raising an opium revonue in India. The questions which 
, Sir \V. Muir desired to refer to a Commission embraced 2 distinct 
subjects, viz : (i) the principle to be followed infixing the rate of 
pass duty on*opium in Western India, and (2) the abolition of the 
manufacture of opium in Bengal by Government, and the substitu- 
tion of a system of export duties on opium freely grown. 

The opinion expressed by Sir W. Grey was to the effect that all 
the information which a Commission could obtain was already avail- 
able to Government, which rendered the appointment of a Commission 
unnecessary, the subject not being one on which special information' 
was possessed by any person whose opinion could be obtained only' 
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through the medium of a Commission. It was urged that all that 
remained to be done on the point was for Government to lay 
down the principle on which the pass duly on Malwa opium was to 
be fixed ; and it appeared to Sir W. Grey that the only guide was the 
price which that opium commanded in the China market. A careful* 
estimate having been made of the average price obtaining in China, 
a deduction wemld have to be made of the cost of production, transit, 
aod shipment, and a fair trading- profit, the balance left after such 
deduction forming the basis for the caltulation of. the duty, a wide 
margin being reserved |pr the fluctuations of trade. C'alculated on 
this basis, the existing duty of Rs. 600/- per chest appeared^ to be 
the highest that could be levied. 

As to die substitution in Rengal of a system of so-called free 
cultivation, with a very lieavy export duty, for the 'existing system of 
monopoly and direct inanufacture by Government’ Sir \V. Grey 
remarked that this questi^i had been before fully considered and 
ftat the arguments tlien advanced in favor of the existing system had 
never been refuted, or considered to be mistaken, unsound, or 
inconclusive. On the other hand, the system proposed to be substi- 
tuted for it appeareil to Sir \V. Grey, under the most favourable 
circumstances, likely to result in great financial loss, the extreme 
risk of which at least was a^initted even by those who advocated its 
introduction, and this without altering the moral aspect of the ques- 
tion, or even affecting to withdraw any amount of tlic drug sent to . 
China frorn that market. Under these circumstances, he was unable 
to advocate any change of system or the necessity of instituting any 
inquiry of the nature proposed. 

In consequence of financial difficulties, it was necessary, under 
orders received from the Government of India in 
October 1869 to make considerable reductions in 
the police of Bengal. Sir W. Grey, in a Minute dated the 13th 
November, remonstrated strongly but temperately against the pro- 
posed reductions as necessitating the alteration of the whole system 
of police administration matured under the experience of the past 
8 years. The Government of India had asked for a saving of Rs. 
3>59>56 o, and Sir W. Grey expressed his willingness to reduce the 
annual charge for police jn Bengal to 45 lakhs, if allowed to arrange 
for the reduction in the whole force, i. e. in the lower ranks as well 


itcducticjiiH in tho 
police. 
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as in the gazetted appointments. This was sanctioned, in the expect- 
ation that the saving would amount to Rs. 5,46,091. The appoint- 
ments of 3 out of the 5 Deputy Inspectors-General, and 27 out the 
67 Assistant Superintendents, were abolished, and large reductions 
•were made in the lower grades of the force. The grade of head 
constable was reduced by 327, and that of constables by 4,505 men. 
The reductions in the lower grades w'ere effected chiefly by withdraw- 
ing outposts where their retention was not an absolute necessity, ai\d 
by diminishing the strength of the reserve in each disfiict. 

In November 1868 Government came to the conclusion that the 

best means of finally a4:complishing the Census 

Preliminary . , , , . .11 

inoaHuroH for the o])erations would be to make partial and tentative 

CoilBUS of 1871. 

enumerations where the best opportunity afforded. 
The Commissioners of Divisions were accordingly directed to set 
on foot such partial enumerations where facilities existed for carrying 
them out. 'Fhe object of the tentative measures was to bring to 
light the dilficulties to be met, and suggest the methods best adapted 
to the varying circumstances of the country. The Registrar General 
of Assurances was appointed to be the officer for siijicrvising the 
Census operations. 

He submitted a careful and elaborate report on the partial 
enumerations wlucli had been made throughout every Division. 
Sir W. Grey came to the conclusion that no further 

tentative enumeration was desirable. There were grounds for 

an opposite conclusion from the consideration that in some 
districts the objects of the Census were still misunderstood, 
and that in many instances, especially in distant districts, the 
people not only abstained from co-operation, but wilfully obs- 
tructed the work. Notwithstanding this, Sir W. Grey was of 

opinion that it was advisable to abstain from any further 

experimental measures in anticipation of the general Census, and 
that much more would be gained by using the time before January 
1871 to organise the arrangements for the regular Census. It was 
held that no trustworthy Census of the populatioif of Bengal could 
possibly be effected without a very large outlay. In the tentative 
proceedings, every form of agency was employed : zamtndars, police, 
patwaris, mandah, municipal officers and volunteers; and the almost 
unanimous opinion of the authorities was, that whatever assistance 
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might be obtained from any particular local machinery in any district, 
it could only be as a supplement to an organized paid establishment 
for the final Census. 

The Registrar-General also recommended the employment en- 
tirely of a trained agency paid by the Government. The scheme 
was to entail the employment of 4,000 supervisors and 80, coo enu- 
merators at a cost of between 8 and 10 lakhs of rupees. It was, 
however, feared that any proposition for the work, which was 
framed upon a basis so costly, could not be favourably entertained, 
especially if the outlay were to be incurred altogether in one season 
and was not spread over 2 or more years. On the other hand, the 
difliculties of the case, in the absence of an adequate provision 
for the proper coin])letion of the work, wiire so great that alternative 
schemes were put forward. 

According to the first, it was suggested that it was not an essential 
condition of success that the Census should be taken on one and 
tfle same day throughout the country, but that it would be better 
to avoid the great outlay which a simultaneous enumeration of 
Hengal must entail, and, by making the Census of different Divisions 
at different times, to spread the expenditure over a larger period. 

'I'he second jilari also proceeded upon the supposition that the 
Census of the whole country should not be taken on one ami the 
same day but contemiilated merely an aiiproximately accurate record 
of the people, to be obtained by a regular and careful survey of the 
population of the country. For this it was proposed that a Deputy 
Collector specially selected foj his qualifications should be appointed 
to each Commissioner’s Division, with a staff of 20 enumerators on 
Rs. 30 each, or thrice that number if he could work them. It was 
proposed that each district should be divided into circuits, and the 
circuits into sub-circuits, and, after these preliminary distributions of 
the work had ])ecn carefully laid down, each Deputy Collector should 
send his establishment through each district, making a careful record 
of the people, — males, females, children, — &c. It was circulated that 
in this manner the whole work would be’done in 18 months, at a cost 
roughly estimated not to exceed Rs. 1,32,000 /fr annum. 

In the meanwhile, the Commissioners of Divisions were instructed 
to secure accurate information as to the number of villages in each 
thana of every sub-division, the unpaid agency available for enumera- 
30 
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lion in each, and the salaried agency required for supervision in every 
sub-division, with as careful an estimate as possible of the cost of the 
whole arrangements. 

The Census was to be completed in the cold weather of 1870-71, 
and expected to cost about 3 lakhs. It was subsequently postponed 
for a year on financial considerations. 

By Act VII (B.C.) of 1869 the trial of rent suits between landlord 
and tenant was transferred from the Collectors 

Transfer of rent , .. . , , , 

suits to the Civil revenue court to the ordinary civil tribunals, and the 
distinctions between the procedure in such suits and 
that in other cases were for the most part abolished : at the same 

time, to render it as far as possible a complete code of the law of 

landlord and tenant, the substantive provisions of Act X of 1859 were 
re-enacted. The Act was introduced into 33 districts by notification : 
the number of munsifs was to be increased by 28, and the cost to be 
met by corresponding reductions in the number of Deputy Collectors. 
This change was one of much importance, in this respect, that it witff-, 
drew from the cognizance of revenue officers a class of work with 
which it was very desirable that they should be acquainted. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, k. 0. k. t., visited 
Calcutta in II. M. S. Galatea from the 22nd 

Visit of H.n.H. -r^ 1 , 1 T « 

the Duko of Ellin- . December 1069 to the 7th January 1870. He 

landed at Prinsep’s ghat and drove to Government 
House, where he was the guest of the Viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, 
Among the principal events of His Royal Highness’s visit were — a 
State performance at the Italian opera, addresses from the Munici- 
pality and residents of Calcutta, the University, and the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, a Levee.anda Drawing-Room, Public illumi- 
nations and fireworks, interchange of visits with the Native Chiefs, 
aVeview and field day of the troops, a Ball at Belvedere, a Native enter- 
tainment at the Seven Tanks, a State concert, the Investiture of His 
Royal Highness as Extra Knight Grand Commander of the Star of 
Indhl, a Fancy Ball at Government House, a Ball given by Sir Richard 
Temple, a Reception at Belvedere, a Garden party at Government 
House, a Ball on the Galatea, visits to Institutions &c., &c. 

His Royal Plighness left Calcutta by special train from Howrah 
on the 7th January for a tour in the Upper Provinces. His suite 
consisted of Major-General Sir N. B. Chamberlain, k. c. b., Lord 
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Charles Beresford, r. n., Dr. (Sir Joseph) Fayrer, c.s.i., Colonel 
(Sir Dighton) Probyn, c. b., v. c. and others. 

Further legislation had for some time been in contemplation 
labour Trans- to Consolidate and amend the law in regard to the 

iiort to Aesam. i 

emigration of labourers to the tea districts of Assam, 
Cachar, and Sylhet. The Local Legislature had passed a Bill in 
1867 which the Governor-General vetoed. A new Act, II (B. C.) of 
1870, repealed the existing Acts of 1863 and 1865 and re-enacted 
their material provisions in an amended form. It authorized special 
agents, deputed by planters, to engage coolies to go to the tea 
districts in groups not exceeding 20, without being subject to all 
the stringent provisions respecting the transport of labourers forw'arded 
by contractors under the former Acts. • It i)ermittcd the disembar- 
kation of labourers at such places as might be most convenient. 
It empowered the 1 Jeutenant-Governor to make rules for the care 
of labourers during their river transit, and made the person in 
charge of them responsible for the due observance of such rules. 
It enabled the Ideutenant- Governor to prohibit the emigr^ition of 
labourers to the eastern districts. It considerably modified the 
former provisions respecting the care and treatment *of labourers 
when employed. It provide^} for the discharge of a labourer after 
repeated imprisonment for desertion, and in other respects ^luch 
al tered the former .\cts which it superseded. The maximum contract 
term remained 3 years. 

The principal change in the law was the bringing under the 
sanitary provisions of the Act all time-expired labourers who might 
enter into fresh local contracts. The Protectors of labourers in the 
districts of Assam were appointeeV to be Inspectors of labourers 
under this Act ; and the oflicers in charge of certain sub-divisions 
in Assam to be Assistant Insi)ectors of labourers within their res- 
pective sub-divisions. The fees to be levied under the Act on 
account of licenses granted to contractors, and recruiters’ licenses, 
remained as under the old law. The annual fee to be paft by 
employers for each labourer was fixed at Re. i per labourer, but 
this fee Nvas not to be levied on account of time-expired labourers. 
Revised rules and returns embodying all tlje amendments proposed 
in the Act were passed : and a form of contract was settled, so 
w'orded that labourers mig it clearly understand the agreements they 
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entered into with employers. The cost of all protective establish- 
ments was to be met from the general revenues. 

Apart from legislation, communication with Assam was facilitated 
by the opening of the extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
over the Gorai bridge to Goalundo by Lord Mayo on the ist January 
1871, which increased the length of the line to 156 miles from 
Calcutta. 

In 1869-70, Sir W. Grey made certain proposals for the gradation 
High English of appointments in the Education Department, on 
Education. which the Government of India in a Resolution 

dated the 9th September 1869 recorded their views on the subject 
of expenditure on higher education in Bengal. They commented 
on the heavy charge so long borne ‘‘by the State for the instruction 
of the natives of the Lower Provinces in the English language, 
and through the medium of that language in the higher branches 
of a liberal education,” and expressed an opinion that the time 
had fully come when the State should be relieved of some 
portion of that charge. The budget figures, shewing the gross 
expenditure for 8 years as varying from /'ll 1,957 in 1861-62 to 
/’229,935 ifi 1868-69, were set out with the remark that these figures 
showed the entire expenditure in Bengal on education, science and 


art, the *• bulk of it is for high English education.” The 
Government of Bengal was accordingly requested to consider 
“ whether the fees levied at all Government Schools and Colleges 
in Bengal should not be so increased as substantially to reduce the 
heavy charge which burdens the State on account of high English 
education in Bengal,” — this charge to be accompanied by a modifica- 
tion of the grant-in-aid rules, enforcing “ the levy of such a rate of 
fees in all aided schools which give a high English education as 
shall secure the Government schools against an unfair competition 
from such institutions.’' The Government of India considered that 
there was no reason to doubt that eventually English education in 
BcifJ:al would be prosecuted with increased vigour, so as not only 
to cause no charge to the ‘imperial revenue, “but even so as to 
provide some means for helping forward vernacular education.” 

The conviction expressed by the Government of India that the 
bulk of the expenditure set out in figures was for “ high English 
education” appeared to Sir W. Grey to be so devoid of foundation. 
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and so calculated to produce impressions injurious to the people of 
Bengal, especially contrasted as the expenditure had been with the 
alleged small receipts for education, that he thought it his duty to 
beg the further attention of the Government of India to the subject. 
The statement, as it concerned the year 1868-69, for example, was 
that while the bulk of 229,935 had been spent on “ high English 
education,” only ;f36,583 had been contributed from private sources 
for education of all kinds ; whereas it was shown by the Director of 
Public Instruction that the sum spent by the State on high English 
education was /‘54jOOO only, and that the same amount was contribut- 
ed from private sources towards the same class of education. This 
was fully explained to the Government of India, and the following 
remarks were added : — 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has long seen with concern that an 
erroneous impression is entertained by the Governor-General in Council 
as to the expenditure on education under the Bengal Government, but, 
until he read the Resolution of September, he was not at all aware how 
very far wrong that impression is, and how injurious to the people of 
Bengal. The Lieutenant-Governor is sure that the Governor-General 
in Council would not have permitted it to be said that the “ burden ” on 
account of the “ high English education of the natives of Bengal ” had 
“ for some time past weiglred heavily on the finances” if he had been 
informed of the true state of the case, and II is Honor earnestly begs, if 
the present communication is not accepted as showing correctly how the 
case really stands, that the Governor-General in Council will cause a 
special inquiry to be made by an officer selected by himself before any 
measures are adopted which will tend directly or indirectly to take away 
from the people of these provinces the opportunities of obtaining a good 
education, of which they have beep so keen to avail themselves, and 
which have produced results at once elevating to the people and most 
advantageous to the general administration. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has before pointed out, but it seems 
necessary to repeat it, that in no other part of India are school and 
college fees so high as they are in Bengal. He agrees with the Director of 
Public Instruction in admitting that they may be still further increased, but 
it should be done gradually, and with a reasonable consideration to the 
means, not of the very few wealthy men, but of the large middle class 
which is not wealthy ; and he feels that, whether in the interests of the 
people or for the credit of the Government, he cannot too strongly urge 
the inexpediency of a sudden change of policy, which will everywhere 
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have the effect of closing the * schools and colleges of these provinces 
against a large number of those who now take advantage of them and 
must in many places result in the entire destruction of the institutions 
themselves.” 

The Government of India admitted so far a correction of its 
figures as to concede that ^*92,492 were spent on English education 
in 1868-69, and ^£’5 9,2 3 4 on vernacular education ; and suggested 
that the difference between these figures and those of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal arose probably from the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment had made a distinction between high and other English educa- 
tion. Such a distinction, however, the Government of India remarked, 
could not be made “ upon any satisfactory basis/' adding that, “ for 
the purpose with yhich the Government of India recorded the Reso- 
lution of September 1869, English education must be classed as high.’* 

The Government of India further explained the object of the 
Resolution as follows : — 

“The principle which the Government of India had in mind in the 
Resolution of September applies alike to all English education, viz., 
this, that the motives which induce the people to seek it are/r/;;ia facie 
sufficient for its rapid development, without any. contribution from the 
imperial finances. It is notorious that the same assertion can by no 
means be made in regard to vernacular education.* It may, it is believed, 
truly be said, in respect even to the most intellectually advanced pro- 
vinces of India, such as Bengal, that the desire for vernacular education, 
or, as might distinctively be said, for education in order to develop the 
intellectual powers, apart from the immediate purpose of securing 
material advantages, is so low as perhaps hardly to exist. It is undeniable 
that in this form education needs, and ought to receive, much artificial 
stimulus and encouragement ”. 

A further communication was then addressed to the Government 
of India, respectfully urging the ill effect certain to be produced by 
the last Resolution on the people of Bengal in strengthening the 
belief, which had for some time past been gaining ground, that the 
Government of India was opposed to the further spread of English 
education among them. And in stating his views on this point, Sir 
W. Grey expressed a hope that, if the general belief regarding the 
intentions of the Government of India upon this important question 
was wrong, and without foundation, some step would be taken to 
dispel the apprehension and the irritation which prevailed among 
the native community throughout Bengal. 
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In 1869-70 cattle-disease raged with great virulence in nfeny 

districts in Bengal. In the Diamond Harbour Sub- 

Cattlc-disouHC. j* • • • n 

division, in the 24-FarganaSy and in Jessore, this 
epizootic form of disease was particularly severe. A Veterinary 
Surgeon was deputed to these districts and subsequently to Assam, 
where the ravages of the disease were most fatal, (177,659 animals 
perished). Chota Nagpur, the Sonthal Parganas and other districts 
also suffered. Simple instructions for the treatment of the disease 
were drawn up and widely circulated, but almost insuperable difficulty 
was experienced in getting the people to allow the remedies to be 
used and to understand the importance of segregation. Sir W. Grey 
urged upon the Government of India the necessity of creating a 
skilled agency for dealing with these epizootic forms of disease, and 
of special legislation. The Government of India appointed a special 
Commission of Inquiry into Cattle Plague, with instructions to visit 
the places where the disease prevailed, and report fully the nature of 
the diseases and the preventive and curative measures required, the 
contagious character of these murrains and their relations to 
rinderpest. 

The filtered water-supply works of Calcutta, from water taken 

in from tlje Hooghly at Palta 16 miles above Calcutta, 

Oilcnttsi water- , . t nr i 

mp\Ay and dniiii- were actually commenced in January 1807 and 

age works. 

completed and taken over from the contractors in 
1870 : and bye laws were issued in March to regulate the use of the 
water. The works were so efficient that there has been no interrup- 
tion to the regular daily supply of water throughout the whole town 
of Calcutta. The aggregate cost amounted to above 65 lakhs of 
rupees. A 5 per cent water-rate wa* imposed on the assessed rental 
of all property, J of it to be paid by the tenants and 1 by the owners 
of property. Jhough at one time some difficulty was anticipated from 
the reluctance of the Hindus to drink water, this was entirely over- 
come by a decision (in favour of drinking the water) by the religious 
authorities ; powerfully aided, no doubt, by the visible and tangible 
advantages of pure and wholesome water conducted all over the city, ■ 
in place of the very foul and unwholesome water which alone was 
obtainable in many quarters. The improvement effected in the health 
and comfort of the town was at once remarked, and could be traced in 
the mortuary statistics and hospital returns all over the city. In 1872 
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measures were taken for increasing the daily water-supply of,the town 
by 3,000,000 gallons. The Calcutta drainage works, consisting of a 
system of underground sewers, over 26 miles? in length, had been in 
progress for some years and at about this time were in full operation 
in the southern portion of* the town, and it was contemplated to ex- 
tend them gradually as funds were available, to the northern portion. 
A permanent pumping station was located at Palmer’s Bridge to dis- 
charge the contents of the sewers through the outfall works to the 
Salt-water Lakes. The works had cost upwards of half a million 
sterling. Arrangements were also completed for putting a stop to 
the long-existing nuisance of discharging the sewage of the town into 
the river Hooghly. During 1872 the main drainage scheme was ex- 
tended to the northern division of Calcutta, and eventually completed. 

In 1868 the question of bridging the Hooghly was revived and 
« j a number of opinions were elicited from different 

Proposed bridg- *■ 

ing of the Hooghly. persons and firms interested. Sir W. Grey w as 
in favour of a road-bridge at Armenian if by engineering 

appliances efficient protection could be given to the structure, as 
also of a temporary floating bridge as a tentative measure. He 
objected to the idea of moving the East Indian Railway terminus 
from Howrah to Calcutta. The Government of India shared the 
objection and apparently preferred a bridge higher up the river, 
with a goods station at Chitpur and a connecting line to Sealdah, 
which should be considered as the terminus for passengers. 'Phey 
recommended these proposals to the Secretary of Slate, suggesting 
as an alternative the construction of a raihvay bridge at or near 
Chakdaha on the Hooghly, to join the E. B. S. Railway wdth 
the East Indian near Pandua, .They promised to give their best 
attention to the proposal for a floating road-bridge. A design for 
the latter, to be placed at Armenian gka/, was soon submitted by 
a syndicate of promoters. Sir W. Grey and the Government of 
India agreed that Government should itself construct the bridge and 
that it^ management would best be handed over to a Trust. Mr. 
(Sir) Bradford Leslie, Engineer of the Eastern Bengal Railway, was 
selected to carry out the project. 

Though the regular police had been organised for some years. 
The vuiago. hitherto been taken successfully to put 

watch. it village watch on a modern legal footing. A 
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Bill for its reorganisation had in 1859 ^ot advanced beyond a secbnd 
reading; In 1869 a Committee ^was appointed -to frame a Bill to. 
reform the village police on the principle of affirming their municipal 
character and providing for the proper payment of their wages. In 
due course the Chaiikidari Act VI (B.C.) of 1870 was passed with 
the object of effecting this reform. It was intended for purely rural 
villages. It vested the management of a village (of more than 60 
houses) or group of villages in a Committee, or panchayat, to be 
selected by the Magistrate. These panchayais had the power of 
appointing watchmen and assessing all owners and occupiers of 
houses in order to provide for the payment of their salaries, over 
whom they were to exercise a general control. The assessment 
was to be made according to the circumstances and the property to 
be protected, of the persons liable to the tax, the maximum rate 
being fixed at one rupee per 7 ne?ise?n, The law further provided that, 
wherever the Act was extended, the lands hitherto appropriated to 
the maintenance of the village chaukidars should be made over to the. 
landholders on payment in perpetuity of J the present annual value. 
The Act was introdilced experimentally in a tew places only, and 
difficulties were experienced in working it in some districts. Sir G. 
Campbell did not extend it Jn the ’western districts where service 
lands prevailed, because he objected to the expropriation of these 
lands. Sir R. Temple largely extended the operation of the Act. 

The “ decentralisation of the finances effected by Lord Mayo’s 
.. Government in the Resolution of 14th December 
of tho fiajiiiuuN. jg^Q for some time suggested, but was 

then first adojited as a policy. Its object was to enlarge the powers 
and responsibility of the Local Governments in respect to the public 
.expenditure in some of the civil departments. Briefly, the principle 
of the measure was that the Government of India made over to the 


Local Governments certain grants of money and certain receipts on 
certain conditions, so that at the outset the income and expenditure 
thus transferred should nearly balance, and allowed the I.ocal 
Governments to administer those departments without further finan- 
cial control. The policy was developed largely under Lord Lytton, 
and the reasons on which it was based and the shape it first took 
may be best seen in the following extracts from the Resolution above 
mentioned ; — 
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. “ Under the present system, these Governments have little liberty 

and but few motives for economy in their expenditure ; it lies with the 
Government of India to control the growth of charges to meet which it 
has to raise the revenue. The Local Governments are deeply interested 
in the welfare of the people confided to their care ; and, not knowing 
the requirements of other parts of the country or of the Empire as a 
whol3, they are liable, in their anxiety for administrative progress,, to 
allow too little weight to fiscal considerations. . On the other hand, the 
Supreme Government, as responsible for the general financial safety, is 
obliged to reject many demands in themselves deserving of all en- 
couragement, and is not always able ‘to distribute satisfactorily the 
resources actually available. 

“ Thus it happens that the Supreme and Local Governments Regard 
from different points of view measures involving expenditure ; and, the 
division of responsibility being ill-defined, there occur conflicts of opinion 
injurious* to the public service. In order to avoid these. conflicts, it is 
expedient that, as far as possible, the obligation to find the funds 
necessary for administrative improvements should rest upon the authority 
whose immediate duty it is to devise such measures. This is the more 
important, because existing Imperial resources will not suflice for the 
growing wants of the country. • 

“ The Supreme Government is not in a position to understand fully 
local requirements, nor has it the knowledge necessary for the successful 
development of local resources. 

“ These principles are now generally recognised, and important steps 
have been taken to develop provincial resources. 

“ It would have been safisfactory had His Excellency in Council been 
able to propose the enlargement oS the power and responsibility of the 
Local Governments without charging upon local resources any part of the 
e.xisting Imperial expenditure. This cannot be done ; but it has been 
determined to make as small a demand upon these resources as possible. 
At the same time it should be remembered that the relief of the Imperial 
finances has been a principal object in the discussion of such measures 
on former occasions. 

“The Government of India is accordingly pleased to makeover 
to the Governments, under certain conditions to be presently set forth, 
the following departments of the administration in which they may be 
supposed to take special interest ; and to grant .permanently from the 
Imperial revenue for these services the sum of ^£4,688,711, being less by 
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;^33o,8oi only than the assignments made for the same services in 
1870-71 Jails, Registration, Police, Education, Medical Services (except 
Medical Establishments), Printing, Roads, Miscellaneous, Public Im- 
provements, Civil Buildings. 

“The actual permanent Imperial assignments for “Provincial Service” 
will be then as follows : all receipts heretofore credited in connection 
with these Services being • given up to the Provinces in which they 
accrue 


Bengal 


•;£i,i68,59J 


“ These assignments will not be classified in the Financial statement 
and in the Imperial estimates and accounts, but will appear under a 
single new head, “ Provincial Services.” 


• “Unless some fiscal misfortune, -such as a heavy loss in the Opium 
revenue, or national disaster such as war or severe famine, occurs, the 
Governor-General in Council will maintain for the future the assignments 
for “ Provincial Services” at the amounts now fixed. They will not in 
any case be reduced withd^tit previous consultation with the Governments. 

“ For the coming year the Provincial Service estimates should be 
immediately prepared upon tljc basis of tlvese assignments, which may 
be distributed at the discretion of the Government among the several 
departments for which they will now be responsible! Any portion of 
the assignment made to any Province that may be unspent at the end 
of the year will not lapse to the Imperial revenue but will remain 
at the disposal of the*Local Government, The estimates and accounts 
of these Governments should therefore open and close with balances 
brought and carried forward. 

^ ••• ••• •** 


“ Each Local Government will publish its own yearly estimates and 
accounts in the local Gazette, together with a financial exposition (which 
Ijfiould where possible be made before the Local Legislative Council) 
analogous to that annually made in the • Legislative (Council of- the 
Governor ■ General. 


“ The financial cpntrol which is thus entrusted to the Local Govern- 
ments is to be exercised subject to certain conditions (as to creation of 
appointments and changes involving expenditure). 

“ The Governor-General in Council is fully aware that this Resolution 
will effect a wide change in Indiai; administration. It has been adopted 
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after long and careful consideration, in the hope that it will be received 
by the Governments in the spirit in which it is promulgated. The 
Governor-General in Council believes that it will produce greater care 
and economy, that it will impart an element of certainty into the fiscal 
system which has hitherto been absent, and that it will lead to more 
harmony in action and feeling between the Supreme and the Provincial 
Governments than has hitherto prevailed. But beyond all this, there 
is a greater and wider object in view. Local interest, supervision and 
care are necessary to success in the management of 'funds devoted to 
Education, Sanitation, Medical* charity and Local Public Works. The 
operation of this Resolution in its full meaning and integrity will afford 
opportunities for the development of Self-Government, for strengthening 
municipal institutions and for the association of natives and Europeans 
to a greater extent than heretofore, in the administration of affairs 

“ Subject to these general restriction?, the Governments will hence- 
forth enjoy full liberty in the expenditure of the funds appropriated to 
“ Provincial Services.” It must, however, be understood that in thus 
divesting himself of control the Governor-General in Council divests 
himself also to a large extent of his former responsibility. If respon- 
sibility for expenditure is retained, control cannot be renounced.” 

The Secretary of State in a despatch of the 23rd February 
1871 approved of the principles laid down by the Government of 
India with the view of enlarging the powers of the several Govern- 
ments. Sir Henry S. Maine lias declared this to be “ much the 
mo.st successful administrative reform which has taken place in India 
in his time : and Sir John Sirachey agreed with him “ that no more 
important and successful reforms have been made in Indian adminis- 
tration since the transfer of the Government to the Crown.*' Sir W. 
W. Hunter stated that the word decentralisation was hateful to 
Lord ]\Iayo, who objected to it being uttered either in the Council 
or evcfti in casual conversation by those about him. lie appears to 
have regarded the measure as, financially, the transfer of certain 
services to the Local Governments, with corresponding grants for the 
expenditure. The word in question has however the sanction of very 
high authority and of common usage. “ The permanent merit*’ of 
Lord Mayo’s reform, wrote Sir W. W. Hunter, “ consists in the fact 
that he enlarged the responsibilities of the local administrations and 
gave them a new incentive to economy, without diminishing the 
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authority of the Central Governftient, or loosening the unity of the 
British Power in India.’' 

In the early part of 1871 a curious theft case occurred at Belve- 

Curious thottctiso dere, and may be reproduced here from the work 
Ut Belvedere. Mo/ussil, by G. Graham (B. C. S. i86c- 

72) who was Magistrate of the 2 Par g anas at the time. Mr. Graham 
wrote as follows : — 

“At Belvedere the residence of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
w'erc staying a Mr. and ]\Irs. Phillips (wrong names are purposely 
given throughout) connections of his. One evening, ]\Irs. Phillips 
missed a diamond ring, and information in due- course was given to 
the police. As the loss had occurred in the house of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, a great stir was made, and it was suggested that a detective 
constable should enter Phillips’ service as a khidmatgar^ and see what 
could be discovered. Susi)icion had fallen upon the ayah ; and the 
constable in disguise made love to her, in order to get her confidence. 

At length he made a statement to his chief, the Commissioner of 
police, who had the ayah arrested, and the following was the case for 
the prosecution, ddie constable alleged that he had succeeded in 
gaining the ayah's confidence, and she had admitted to him that she 
had stolen the ring. She washed to sell it ; but was afraid. However, 
she had picked out one of the diamonds, and, if he could dispose of 
this for her successfully, she would give him another for the same 
purpose. She had told him this, and given him the diamond under 
a tree on the maidan of Calcutta, where she had appointed a 
rendezvous. 

There were witnesses to i)rove that the constable and the ayah 
had been seen together under thk tree at the time stated. The 
diamond w'as produced, and ]\Ir. and Mrs. Phillips both testified that 
to the best of their belief it w^as one of those from the missing ring. 
The defence w'as merely a denial, and the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion remained unimpeached, ddic case w’as tried before the Deputy 
Magistrate of Alipore, who convicted the ayah and sentenced her to 
18 months’ imprisonment. She appealed to Bramstonc, who upheld 
the conviction and sentence. The diamond was made over to the 
plaintiffs. 

Shortly after this, Phillips and his wife w’ere moved to Scrampore 
of w^hich subdivision he was to have charge, and, on unpacking their 
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goods, the missing ring was founfl jammed in an inkstand, with all 
the diamonds intact: They sent the ring down to me ; and I recom- 
.mendcd that the ayah should be pardoned. Bramstone held out 
stoutly that the conviction was legal, and that the woman's relatives 
might have had another diamond put into the ring, and the latter 
placed where it was sure to be found. 

Mrs. Phillips now recollected that, on the evening of the loss, the 
Lieutenant-Governor's little daughter had been playing about her 
room, and.might have put her ring into the inkstand. But she could 
not recollect whether the inkstand had been unpacked there or .not, 
so this was not «much use. I carried .my point, and the ayah was 
released. ^ 

But what was to be done with the surplus diamond, which had 
also been returned to me ? The constable had been arrested with 
a view to prosecution for perjury. It apjltared to me that it was 
more than probable that the police had fabricated this evidence, and 
gone to the expense of i)urchasing the diamond, — which, after all, 
was only valued at £2-\os , — to get the credit of convicting somebody 
of the theft. The constable, however, stuck to his story. 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Phillips showed me a diamond locket 
with one diamond missing, into the place of which I found the 
surplus diamond appeared to fit. Thit^ gave rise to the theory that 
the ayah had picked the diamond out of the locket, with which to 
try the fidelity and business qualities of the constable, keeping the 
ring intact for future disposal, and that, in consequence of what 
followed, her friends, to whom she had entrusted the ring, had 
managed to get it restored as above described. 

I took the locket and ring to » jeweller, who said that the surplus 
diamond was of the same character as those in the locket, but. that 
it was not possible to swear to its being the missing diamond, as he 
could buy looo others exactly similar in the Burra Bazar in 
half-an-hour. Under all these circumstances, it was thought advis- 
able to do nothing further, and the real facts remain a mystery to 
this day.'^ 

On Sir \V. Grey's retirement the Friend of India^ of Serampore, 
Tho yriend of wrote of him as follows “ What there is to tell 
Gr©y’8 rotiroraont! of Sir William Grey’s life in India will never occupy 
a large space in history, An effective worker, in many matters of 
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the first importance, it can scarcely be said that he has been in any 
respect a real leader of men. He has not been, in the Indian sense, 
a creative man, a bold initiator of policy, so much as a careful and 
a judicious critic with a keen eye for every fault — for every crevice 
in the armour of his opponents, and indeed of all who have taken 
part, during the 30 years of his Indian life in Indian affairs... The 
good* characteristics of Sir W. Grey’s administration have been pati- 
ence, tact, thorough conscientiousness, real office — that, is desk — 
Government, and an utter disregard of consequences >vhen duty 
pointed in one direction and interest seemed to point in another. 
The weak points of his administration have been a narrowness — 
Whiggery — in approaching great questions and a slowness to believe 
that men of views different from his might nevertheless be as honest 
as himself. • ... Half of the rumours about Minutes, against this, 
that and the other, hav<f arisen from the public belief that Sir W 
Grey was all but certain to be minuting on something... a Minute, 
pitiless in its logic, and yet, singqlarly enough, coming from a man 
who could be exceedingly merciful and forgiving even when he con- 
demned. Popular we should say, in the commonly understood 
meaning of the word, no one wiM term Sir W. Grey ; and few persons, 
we should think are likely to class him among the foremost of Indian 
Administrators still less Statesmen. Perhaps no assembly that could 
possibly be convoked in India would cheer heartily when his great 
services to India and England were told, though every one would 
admit the services to be great and real, and the motive of the highest. 
The story would merely be one of quiet work, in all manner of 
Secretariats and Directorates, in Bengal, to which he altogether 
belongs. But without being popular, as popularity is usually under- 
stood, he has high respect wherever he is known... When his portrait 
is put up in Calcutta, as it is to be, it should be marked — ‘‘The 
last and one of the best Bengal Civilians.” Yes, we mean the 
last of an old school, excellent in its day, but ne^'er again to be 
resuscitated for high office in Bengal. We know not what course 
Mr. Campbell may take, but it is utterly impossible for him to take 
the same course, or feel in the same way as Sir W. Grey. There is 
not perhaps an intelligent man in India who will not agree that the 
Star of India which Sir W. Grey ^vill receive on Monday next 
(February 27, 1871) will be most worthily bestowe.d...We have no 
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pleasure ini the drawbacks in our picture. We prefer the full, broad 
outline, — the record of the truth and honor and righteous dealing 
that will long be associated in India with the name of the retiring 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal.” 

At a public meeting held in Calcutta on the nth February 1871 
a Resolution was carried for a portrait of Sir W. Grey to betaken 
and kept in the city : it is now in the Town Hall. The Chamber of 
Commerce passed a similar vote for a picture. 

1111873 Sir A. Kden, who had been his Secretary in Bengal, 
wrote of Sir W. Grey : “He ivasa man of such modesty and retire- 
ment that probably only those who worked with and under him and 
Were behind the scenes fully realised the enormous value of his 
services to India. I am quite certain that there are few men of later 
days who have done so much by their unswerving integrity and con- 
scientiousness to raise the standard of our administration, and I do 
not know any one who is more universally respected and admired 
by all who were under his rule, both Europeans and natives.” 

Another journalist wrote,-- “ When Sir W. Grey left Calcutta, the 
whole educated native population deplored the loss. Not perhaps 
with enthusiasm, for he was not a man to evoke enthusiasm, but, I 
believe, with sincerity. His gentleness and forbearance, his consider- 
ateness, his justice, and his conscientiousness, seemed to have found 
a way to the heart of the people. lie was not a broad man, people 
said, not broader than an English Whig, but in his own groove he 
was reliable where only justice, or mercy in need, was sought for. I 
gathered that he had not been a strong, though he had been a careful 
administrator ; that he was a dangerous disputant, with a keen eye for 
crevices in the armour of his opponents, and that his minutes were 
oTten tempered by an after-thought which smoothed much of the 
sternness, away. That is, he was a Bengal Whig of the better kind, 
with a view of administration resting on a tolerance of opinions, and 
even prejudices, and a great kindness to native India; and native 
India has preserved his portrait, as that of a friend.’’ 

Sir W. Grey remained in England without employment until 
Subsequent March 1 874, when he somewhat reluctantly accept- 
carcer. second offer, the Government of Jamaica. 

[;He spent 3 comparatively uneventful years in that post. During the 
latter part of the lime his health was much broken ; the climate did 
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not suit him : and he carried with him to England in March 1877 
the seeds of the malady of which he died at his residence, 
Parkfield, Torquay, Devon, on 15th May 1878.- He was buried at 
Torquay. 

He was twice married, firstly, in 1845, to Margaret, daughter of 
Welby Jackson, Esqre., of the Bengal Civil Service ; she died in 1862 ; 
and secondly, in 1865, to Georgina, daughter of Trevor Chichele 
Plowden, Esqre., of the same service, who survived him. He left 
five sons and four daughters. 



(JMAPTEK 

SIR GK(.)R(;k C AMPBELL, k.c.s.]., d.c.l. 

1S71 — 

C',\i)Ki< till- Roman Republic tin* high oII'kc of (.a)nsul was 
ailaiiRMl ordinarily as the climax of a regular succession of juiblic 
sm’vices. 'The decursus honorum^ i. t!. iXMiieftusordnmii^isinttuum. as 
it was termed- -tlic “ladder of j>romolion lav usuallv through 
ihe inferior oftices of ( hnestor, .dulile and Pni-ior to the Consulship. 
Similarly, as may have been observed, the first 4 T/ieutonant-( Gover- 
nors had passed regidarly through llie appointments of Secretar\' tr» the 
(Government of Bengal, Secretary ii) the ( G(xvernmenl of Tiulia, and 
Member of Council, to the charge of the province of Bengal. 'I'he 
via processus appeared to be laid down on fixed lines. Sir (George 
(simpbeirs own observations (in 1.S721 on the dissolution of the 
system of succession which his nomination effectual contain much 
that had been often saitl, and may be here quoteil : — 

“ It may, p(‘rhaj)s, also be |>ermitted to the present Fataitenant- 
( Governor to obserse, as sonu' excuse for seeking to ilo some things 
not ilone by the distinguished men who preceded him, notwithstand- 
ing his extreme inferiority in mitural and acejuin'd gifts, anil his 
entire want of that broad experience in the; Secretariat and in the 
(Government ot India which they jios.sesscd, that some of them had 
had very little j)raciice as executive olheers, and were, perhaps, on 
that account less prepared to deal with executive details during the 
short term of Indian oHice than they (jlherwise might have la'cn. 
It is only rej)eating too what is generally believed U) observe that 
their action was saitl to be much hamj)ered and retarded by an 
unfortunate dilTereiice of opinion on minor matters which seems to 
have very fre<[uently occurred between the (GovornmeiUs of India 
and Bengal, aTul which does not seem to have been allayed by the 
presence in the (a)uncil of the (jOvcrnor-General of a Bengal C’ivil 
Servant, who not unfrecpiently dilTered from the Lieutenant-CGovernor 
in office, io be differed from when he succeeded to the Lieuteiiant- 
( Governor's }k)sI.” The selection of Sir George 

ills ^ 1 II T • I ' 

o.mtiary to \ m\w ( aiupbell to bc LicutenaiU-C jovcnior was iheretore 

ili-nt. ^ 

contrary to all precedent. Not only was he a Civi- 
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Jian of the Ilorth-Western Provinces, but he had done no 
service in Bengal, except as a Judge of the High Court at 
Calcutta for 4 years. His previous executive career had been 
.entirely in other parts of India. He was born in 1824, eldest son of 
the late Sir George Campbell, (elder brother of the first J.^rd 
Campbell, Lord Chancellor 1859-61), educated at the New Aca- 
demy, Edinburgh, and at St. Andrews, appointed to the Bengal Civil 
Service from Haileybury in i842,*and, making the voyage round the 
Cape in a P. and O. Steamer, arrived in India on the 25111 December 

„ . 1842 : he served in Rohilkund in the usual sub- 

PrcviDUK ujirocr. 

ordinate revenue and judicial appointments from 
1843 1 8 -*6 ; was in charge of several districts and political 

Divisions of the Cis-Sutlej States 1846-51, and was mentioned 
with special praise by T.ord Dalhousie. While on furlough from 
1851 to 1854 he was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1854, and became an Associate of%he Court of Queen's Bench, 
and published “ Modern India (dedicated to his. uncle, then 
Iword Chief Justice of England) and “ India as it may be.’’ He 
married in 1854 while at home, lie was Magistrate-Collector of 
Aziinghur, 1854 ; Commissioner of Customs, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, 1855 ; Commissionet of the Cis-Sutjcj Slates, 1855-7 : took an 
active part as Civil Commissioner in some eventsiof the Mutiny 
and was present at several engagements : was Personal Assistant to 
l.ord Canning, 1857-8 : and judicial and financial Commissioner of 
Oudh, 1858. It was unusual promotion, such as would nowadays 
be impossible, that brouglit him from Oudh to be a Jutlge of the 
High Court, Calcutta, 1863-66. He was President of the Orissa Famine 
Commission, 1866-67, and Chief ^!)ommissioner of the Central Pro- 
'vinces, 1867-8. While on furlough in 1868-70 he became a candidate 
for Dumbartonshire in the Liberal interest, but retired from his can- 
didature before the general election : he then published his work on 
Irish Land Tenure, and was made a D. C, I., of the University of 
Oxford. His appointment to the Government of Bengal was, as 
he has himself recorded, a surprise. He was on furlough and, 
“ failing anything that he cared for,’* on the eve of retirement. 
Late in the autumn of 1870, he received the offer of the Lieutenant- 
Governorship from the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, 
between whom and the Governor-General, Lord Mayo, the sclectioiu 
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was arranged. If Sir G. Campbell had not accepted the offer there 
is reason to believe that the choice would have fallen upon Sir 
A. J. Arbuthnot, k. c. s. i. of the Madras Civil Service. The selec- 
tion of a non-Bengal officer was made for a particular purpose. 
Bengal had for sometime been considered a “ sleepy hollow'’ which 
required arousing, and there had been considerable friction between 
a Conservative Lieutenant-Governor and a Supreme GovernYnent 
bent on reforms. “ Put shortly'* — the words are Sir George 
Campbell’s — “ what was contemplated was a more active system of 
Government in Bengal instead of the old laissez-faire, and a more 
direct contact with the people.*’ There was work to be done in 
carrying out the policy of decentralisation of the finances, which 
would involve the imposition of local rates and taxes, resisted for 
some time by the local authorities : and the whole system of Bengal 
administration had come prominently and unfavourably into notice 
in connection with the Orissa famine of 1866. The appointment 
of an avowed reformer as their ruler was not likely to be popular 
in the conservative circles of Bengal, and the new Lieutenant- 
Governor’s energy, ability and masterfulness were soon felt through- 
out the province. There has not been before, and there has not 
been since, such a period of active reform as the 37 months ^during 
which he administered the Local Government. And for no period 
is its history available in a more readable form. In the Introductory 
Chapters prefixed to the provincial Administration Reports for 1871-72 
and 1872-3 Sir G. Campbell recorded, almost entirely with his own 
hand, the administrative history of Bengal to the end of December 
1873, that is, during 34 months of his tenure of office. It was the 
summary of 1871-2 to which tl>e Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Milman) • 
ddded fame by his epigram at a University dinner at the Town Hall 
(Lord Northbrook presiding) when he spoke of it as being “ as clear 
as crystal, as complete as a circle, and as amusing as a novel.” (On 
the same occasion Sir G. Campbell called himself a University man 
“ born out of due time,” in allusion to the Honorary D. C. L. which . 
connected him with Oxford). But Sir G. Campbell himself supple- 
mented the official accounts of his work in Bengal by Chapters 
XII^XIV of his “ Memoirs of my Indian Career,” edited by 
Sir Charles E. Bernard, 1893, which contain a full account of his 
policy and action as Lieutenant-Governor “ in many respects the 
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most active and interesting period of my life/' Both the summaries 
and the portion of the autobiography emanated evidently from the 
heart of the writer, and are so genuine and original that they must 
ever rank among the most interesting and entertaining specimens 
of literature dealing with official subjects. No acquaintance with the 
history of Bengal of the triennium 18^1-74 can be complete without 
a knowledge of these publications. It is impossible to reproduce 
them at full length, and it has not been easy to make selections from 
a mass of materials all possessed of such a high degree of interest.. 
Fortunately Sir G. Campbell himself picked out the “ notable events’' 
which, with some additions, it will be sufficient to recount and 
describe as the main incidents of his Lieutenant- Governorship, It 
may be here mentioned that Lady Campbell did not accompany her 
husband to India on this occasion. There was hospitality at Belvedere 
as usual, but everything was subordinated to work. “ I did not come 
out to India again to give big dinners,” said SirG. Campbell, but he 
did give them. Mr. II. S. Beadon, i. c. s. was his Private Secretar}' 
for his first year: then Mr. H. Luttman-Jolmson, i. c. s., and 
for his last few weeks Mr. L. C. Abbott, i. c. s. and I held the office. 

About the middle of the year 1871 intelligence was received that 
i Sontlutis of the several Parganas were contem- 

plating a visit to Dumka in great numbers. This 
movement, it was said, was not confined to Dumka. They intended 
going to all the district head-quarters, and perhaps even to Bhagalpur, 
with the avowed object of obtaining redress of grievances. Their 
main complaints were that many of the manjis, or headmen, had 
been deprived of their villages because they had not agreed, on the 
cxj)iry of their leases, to renew tl\cm at exorbitant rents, and that the 
villages had been leased at enhanced rents to strangers, who had 
rack-rented them, or that their manjis, being threatened with being 
deprived of their villages, had agreed to exorbitant terms and had 
in. consequence been obliged to levy excessive rents from fhera. 

A report spread that some 500 to 600 Bengalis of the Moheshpur 
district had left their houses and passed through to Jangipur from 
dread of the Sonthals who (they had heard) had risen and were 
following with the intention of looting the countiy. The Railway 
Volunteers turned out to meet the danger. The Raja of Moheshpur 
took active measures to allay this panic by reassuring his remaining 
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raiyats and bringing them back ” to their villages! The Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Wood, who proceeded to Moraroi to ascertain 
the cause of the panic and tranquillize the people, had an interview' 
with some parganaiis, or headmen, and gave assurance to them that 
the Dumka Sonthals* complaints were undergoing inquiry, and 
tliat just grievances would l)c redressed. He at the same time told 
them that large gatherings, got up * for the purpose of intimidating. 
Government officers, would not be tolerated, and only tended to 
iveaken their case ; and that the Dumka gathering had without, 
doubt been the primary cause of the present panic, disturbing the 
niinds of the timid and entailing on them serious distress, privation 
and loss. The parganaits admitted the justness of his remarks, and 
promised . to allay the present panic, so far as lay in their power, 
by convincing the Bengalis that they had no reason whatever to 
expect any outbreak on the part of the Sonthals, For some months, 
however, considerable excitement prevailed, and repealed gatherings 
of Sonthals gave rise to considerable uneasiness. 

After the Sonthal insurrection of 1855, intended to 

exclude the Sonthal Parganas from the operation of the General Acts, 
l)Ut that district had gradually drifted more or less under the ordinary 
law and procedure. Sir G. Campbell was of opinion that the new 
difficulties were owing to the change of system in the Sonlha 
Parganas : it appeared to him that the Sonthals had good ground 
fQ,r complaint and he earnestly urged a reversion to the non-regulation 
system of administration. The Government of India agreed that 
the indiscriminate ext<msion of ^ome Acts to the Sonthal Parganas 
had worked niuch mischief and that a peculiar and simpler form 
of administration was required. ()n the. Lieutenant-Governor’s 
recommendation, a Regulation was passed under the Statute 33 Vic. 
c. 3 for the peace and good government of the Sonthal Parganas, 
This Regulation gave the Lieutenant-Governor full power to appoint 
ofl\cer!% to make a settlement of landed right?, to restore dispossesses^ 
manjis and others, to settle rents and to record the customs and* 
usages of the people. It also introduced a usury law limiting the 
accumulation of interest on debts, and it laid down what laws were 
to be in force in Parganas y and what were left to the discretion 
of Government to introduce or withdraw as found desirable from 
time to time. The country gave no further cause for anxiety. 
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The group of subjects of provincial flnancc, local taxation, and 
Pmvinoitil the self-government to accompany such taxation 
finance. matters in which Sir G. Campbell felt that it 

was his duty to carry out the policy laid down by superior power 
after much discussion and consideration. He has left on record a 
description of the system which had until lately been in "force. 
‘'While the Local Governments had very great powers in many 
respects and, as regards sofhe of the principal sources of income, 
especially the land revenue, exercised practically almost complete 
discretion, the power of the purse in respect of expenditure was 
completely centralized in the Government of India, by whom grants 
to the various Local Governments were made on detailed estimates 
of the needs of each department. It* was impossible that the 
central power could efficiently scrutinize these demands over so vast 
an Empire, and the result was sometimes that the Local Government 
asked as rftuch as possible and the Central Government gave as little 
as j)ossible ; and so grants were adjusted by a species of compromise, 
under which, however, the general result seemed to have to some 
extent been that those wlio asked most and asked it most boldly and 
pertinaciously got most. On this system many of the civil depart^ 
ments were constantly progressing in their expenditure when the 
Government of the late Earl Mayo determined to apply a remedy 
which had long been talked of but never carried into jiractical effect, 
77k; the assignment of certain funds and resources to the Local Gov- 
ernment for certain purposes to be by them made the most of. The 
arrangement adopted was as follows. No sources of revenue were 
made over, other than the per-contra receipts of the executive depart- 
ments transferred. But the previous net assignments to certain 
departments, viz,, Police, Jails, Education, Registration, Medical, 
Printing and Civil Public Works, were taken; a proportion (about 7 
per cent.) was deducted as a relief to the imperial finances, and as 
representing a share of the burden to be charged upon the local . 
resources ; the remainder was made over as a fixed annual income. 

It was intended that any deficiency thus caused, and any additional . 
expenditure resulting from progress and improvement, should be met 
either by economy or by provincial or local taxation.*’ 

This was the scheme for the “ decentralisation of the finances ” 
previously described (page 473)r an experiment which Sir G. Campbell 
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considered a complete and unalloyed success. He recorded his* 
opinion that there was inequality in the fixed assignment, Bengal 
having received proportionately to its* population less than other 
provinces : while at the same time, in other provinces, large 
revenues were already raised for local purposes by heavy cesses 
on the’ land for local roads, local police and popular education, 
whereas in Bengal there were scarcely any such resources, merely 
petty cesses partially levied in some districts by tolls on roads, ferries 
and canals, and the proceeds of pounds. He felt that provincial 
taxation must sooner or later be imposed, but that, as it was desirable 
to avoid if possible the imposition of too many burdens at once, he 
should at first devote liimself to local taxation properly so called, trust- 
ing for provincial expenditure to economy and thrift. By these means 
he effected a saving of 14 lakhs, — chiefly by avoiding “ indulgence 
in the x*sthetics of bricks and mortar,” — increased the grants for 
education and medical relief, and proposed no new taxation for 
proinncial purposes. He calculated that the whole local taxation of 
the Bengal province was only about a quarter of a million sterling, 
showing Bengal to be in this shape far more lightly taxed than any 
other part of India. Under all the circumstances, he thought it would 
be best and most^consonant with the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government to begin with a cess on immovable property of all kinds 
for roads, canals and other means of comnvunication, deferring the 
question of an educational cess of any kind : he had doubts on the 
propriety of putting such a tax upon immovable property only, or 
the land in particular. 

He therefore lost no time in setting to work to carry out the policy 
with which he considered himself to be charged. The first important 
’measure with which he had to deal was the introduction of the 

District Road Cess. A Committee had met and 

The Ho;id f 'css. , , 

proposed a plan of assessment before Sir G. C amp- 
bell assumed office. A Bill was brought into the Legislative 
Council on the 23rd June 1871, by Mr. V. H. Schalch, Member 
of the Board of Revenue, and received the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
assent on the 19th July 187*1. The Act X (B. C.) of 1871 
was passed, ’to provide for local rating for the construction and 
maintenance of roads and other means of communication in Ben- 
’ gal. Calcutta and district municipalities and towns were excluded 
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from its operations : it was not to come into force at once all over 
the country, but to be introduced gradually into such districts as 
Government might see fit. Its principles and main provisions can best 
be described in Sir G. Campbell’s own words : 

“The Bengal Road Cess Act of 1871 is a measure which first 
provides for the valuation of the land and for the record of the holders 
of these various rights ; it also imposes rates on houses, mines, and 
other immovable property. It then establishes loc.il bodies, either nomi- 
nated or elected from among the rate payers, which arc to ascertain the 
needs of districts and localities in regard to roads, canals and other 
means of communication ; to bring on their books all roads &c., which 
it Is thought desirable to maintain .as local public communications ; to 
determine the work to be undert.aken in the current year ; and to strike 
a rate for the year to meet the necessary expenditure on the whole 
immovable property of the district. This rate may in no case exceed 

anna in each rupee of the net profits of the landholders and other 
owners, that is about 3 per cent. 'Fhe v.aluation is to hast for 5 years, 
and to be subject to revision at the end of that period. 

“ When the Act is introduced, the process of v.aluation commences 
and necessarily occupies a considerable period. The zamittdars are 
bound to render an .account of .all rents receivable by them from their 
under-tenants, it being pr<>vided throughout, in .addition to penalties for 
false returns, that no rent not returned shall be recoverable by law. 
When the zajiiindars^ returns are received, if, as generally hap]>cns, their 
immediate tenants are sub-holders superior to the cultivating raiyai^ 
the same process is gone through with the sub-holders ; they .are re- 
(piired to file a statement of holdings under them, and sd on, it may be 
through several gradations, till the actual luiiyat js reached. 

“ In reg.ard to cultivating raiyats paying less than Rs. too per 
annum^ no attempt is made to distinguish between the different classes 
of raiyais possessed of more or less bencfici.al interest in the soil. It 
is nof sought to m.ake an .actu.al rack-rent valuation of the soil, but onTy 
an account of the rental actually paid. 

“ To lessen the great l.'ibour involved in valuing the small holdings, 
so much more numerous than the Large ones, and yet producing after all 
little in comparison, it is provided that small holdings paying less than 
Rs. 100 annual revenue or rent may be summarily assessed in a rough 
way, either in proportion to their payments to the superior holder, or 
with reference to the gross quantity of Land comprised in the tenure, 
if that has been or can be ascertained. It the summary valuation is 
favourable to the proprietor, he will accept it ; if not, he is entitled to fde 
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returns of the actual rental received from his rdiyafs^ so that he cannot 
pay on more, and may pay on less thain his real rental. 

“ Separate provision is made for the 'mode of ratino^ houses and other 
immovable property, houses l^elow a certain value being exempt, so as 
entirely to exclude the huts of the labouring classes. The houses of 
those who pay as landholders or raiyats are also exempt if they have no 
other calling or profession. 

“ The Road Cess Act proceeds on the principle that yi, the rate is to 
be paid by the occupiers, that is by the raiyats^ and % by the rent- 
receivers, each according to his own share of the profit. On the superior 
holders is also imposed the duty of collecting the money due from those 
under them, and paying the whole in a lump for each estate. A valuation 
roll of each estate, and of the district, being completed, and the rate for 
the year being declaicd, Vz of th;it rate will be published as the rate 
payable by the raiyats. The holder irn'mediately above the raiyats will 
collect from them the half-rate and pay to his superiors 4 he full rate for 
his holding, less half-rate on^ the rent or revenue receivable by the 
superior : and each superior holder will pay to his own superior in like 
manner, till the zamindar holding direct of Government pays the whole 
rate on the whole estate, less half-rate on the share of profits which goes 
to Government as land revenue. 'Fhe efifect is that each holder passes 
on the raiyafs half-rate with a half-rate paid by himself of his own 
share of the profits.” 

'Fhe measures taken to give effect to tlie Road Cess Act were as 
follows. The Act was in the first instance introduced in i6 districts in 
ilifferent parts of the country, those being chiefly selected in which, 
other things being suitable, the •demand for money for roads, &c., 
had hitherto most largely exceeded the local collections ; such were 
specially some of the metropolitan di.stricts. Three dis'tricts were 
added in which there was shown to' be a similar necessity, making 19 
jn^ll. In all these districts, the valuation proceedings w^erc actively 
undertaken and concluded. A special Deputy Collector with suitable 
establishment was told off to carry out the details in each district. 

At the same time that the Act was introduced into the districts 
above mentioned, Sir G. Campbell made a declaration in a 
Resolution, dated 22nd August 1871, of the policy and intentions of 
the Governtnent in regard to the funds hitherto distributed for local 
works. It was determined that all taxes and tolls raised locally in 
each district should* be retained in that district for its own local ex- 
penditure, instead of being brought into a central fund at the djs- 
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posal of Government as before. The main lines of arterial commu- : 
nication, Jbpth roads and canals, were distinguished as provincial 
communications, to be maintained from general provinciar funds ; 
while it followed that any tolls levied on those lines of communica- 
tion would- go to the treasur}’ which was to maintain them. All other 
roads and communications were left to the district Committees, which 
were to settle those to.be kept up. Tlie eflPectof the assignment 
to the districts of all ferry and road lolls, together with any other local 
receipts of the same description, was ‘that some districts, especially 
those of the Patna Divisfbn, were, without additional taxation, con- 
siderablly better off than ever they were before. 

\Vhcn the l^rate^ was fixed in each district a Proclamation was 
issued, and circulated broadcast, with a view to make the amount 
of the cess payable by the ratya/s generally known and under- ■ 
stood. The Proclamation also] contained certain^ promises of 
the princijjles to be followed. Some of its })aragraphs were as 
follows : — 

“ This Proclamation is chiefly to inform the raiyats of their liabilities’ 
and rights. 

“From and after ist October next every in the district 

of is l)ound to pay to the person to whom his rent is pay- 

able, and along with his rent, the rate of road cess imposed by the 
Committee ; that is, the raiyat m 'to pay for every rupee of 

rent. This tax then is of the nature of a cess at per rupee of 

rent payable by each raiyat. By the provisions of the regulations no 
other cess is legal or recoverable by law; this one cess only has been 
imposed by law, and the zamindars and other holders are authorized ** 
to levy it at the rate named above. 

“ All persons assessed to the road eess are informed and assured by 
the (loveinment thatjevery pice levied under the Act will be spent in the 
district in which it is raised, to improve the local roads, canals, ancP 
rivers in the district for the’/^benefit of the inhabitants ; nothing will be 
diverted to any other purpose than that which the law directs. 

“ Sub-divisions of the district will be arranged, and a fair proportion 
of the proceeds of the tax will be apportioned for the petty roads of that 
subdivision. That money will be distributed and spent by local men 
trusted by the inhabitants, who will be selected for the purpose: Every 
tax-payer is encouraged and invited to claim that the tax shall be fairly 
applied to the village roads and local paths or water channels in which 
be is interested. The Government will use every effort to see that such 
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local claims are fairly met, and that every tax-payer derives a fair benefit 
from the tax which he pays.” 

The land valuation commenced on the 15th of August 1871, and 
was completed by the ist October 1873, throughout the 16 districts 
first taken up. The valuations obtained by returns were considered 
fairly accurate. The results showed that sub-infeudation was very 
general : c il of the aggregate valuation of nearly crores for the 
16 districts fully 66 per cent were due to undertenures. 

Towards the end of his time Sir G. Campbell recorded that the 
working of the Road Cess Act had been ?i complete success — there 
had been no great difficulty in the valuations, which had been effected 
with case and absence of friction. Collections had been commenced 
without hindrance, . nd good progress had been made towards obtain- 
ing a fair record and valuation of landed property and tenures in 
Bengal, a sound basis for the local taxation of immovable property, 
and a good income for the construction and maintenance of roads 
and water channels. In 1874 Sir Richard Temple, having regard 
to the successful results obtained, extended the Act to all the districts 
excej)t the Sonthal Pargamis, Singbhum, tlie Chittagong Hill Tracts 
and Darjeeling', It was anticipated that, at if of a full rate, the total 
yield from the road cess in the jirovince would amount to about a 
quarter of a million sterling a year. In his Memoirs of his Career, 
Sir G. C!Iampbell has recorded that he felt some anxieties in passing 
the Road (.’css Act, and hardly expected such a success, d'he 
Bengal zamimlars were, as it were, taken by surprise by the new 
system imposed with all the authority not only of their own 
(jovernment, but with the weight of the Government of India and 
the Home (iovernment behind., They obeyed the requirements of 
the law, and in doing so they found themselves in a kind of dilemma. 

If they failed to disclose their rentroll, they were at the mercy of the 
raiyats and could not recover Uieir rents ; if they put down more 
than the truth, they must themselves j)ay an exaggerated tax, which 
they would j)robably fail to recover. 

In a si)cech in Council in ^larch 1880 on the Bill which became 
the Cess Act of that year, Sir A. Mackenzie said : — 

‘ ‘With all his burning longings for universal reform Sir G. Campbell 
was ciS cautious and thrifty an administrator financially as India ever saw. ^ 

I do not myself think that justice to his great financial capacity has ever 
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been properly done. He had an amazing grasp of both details and 
principles when dealing with such subjects. When he thought his 
position secure for the time he postponed further taxation, which he had 
always avowedly kept in reserve, and proceeded to allot the funds in 
hand in order to give Bengal the improvements, moral and material, 
for which it-hadsolong been crying. But before the money could be 
Utilized, famine swooped down upon the country and every farthing 
of his accumulations had to be surrendered to feed the people of the 
tracts distressed.* 

The Calcutta Port was again the subject of legislation in 1871, 
• in Act VH (B. C.) of that year. 'Phe Port 'Prust 

The Piirt Trust. . . 

Commissioners had taken charge of the Port 
proper ” of Calcutta, leaving the river ITooghly outside to be 
managed directly by the Marine Department of Government. The 
governing body of the Port Trust consisted of 12 Commissioners, 
appointed by Government, most of them connected with the trade 
of the Port. The Port Trust began its existence with a debt of 
/*230, 000, being the value ‘of the plant already supplied by the 
Government. On this they were to pay interest, a reserve of ^^30,000 
being also accumulated and kej)t up to make good losses. For 
new works they had borrowed from Goveriiinent another 
100,000, which was to be repaid within 30 years, and they were 
about to receive further loans for the same pur{)Ose. Since the 
Commissioners assumed charge of the Port, the receipts of 
the Port had greatly exceeded its expenditure. They had 
constructed along the river front additional jetties and ware- 
houses and landing places at a cost of from /’6o,ooo to ^'70,000 
and paid for these works and appliances partly from loans and 
partly from current revenue. One result of their work was that a 
large* vessel could unload in half the time, that it required in 1869, 
and in another year there would be the same facilities for loading 
also. Meanwhile, there was a prospect of tlie Port ilues being soon 
reduced, and all Port affairs working more smoothly and more 
satisfactorily to the public and to Government than before. There 
could be no doubt that the Port Trust was a great success. 'Phe 
plan was due to the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W. Grey, who 
originated it and its fruition was in fact a triumph of his adminis- 
tration. 

Im 1871 an Act was passed to empower the LieutenanuGovernor 
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to cause a bridj^e to be constructed with Government capital aerds's 


The (J :i 1 (?u 1 1 •i • 
Tlowrah bridge. 


the river between Calcutta and Howrah at such 
place at or near Armenian Ghat as he might select, 
to make and maintain wa3's and approaches, to authorize the levy gf* 
tolls according to a fixed scale &c., and to appoint the Port Com- 
missioners to carry out the purposes of the Act. The project of ^ 
floating bridge had been referred by the Government of India to the 
Chief Engineer, who reported on the proposal, aj)proving of the 


engineering arrangements and details generally, but expressed grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of adopting a bridge of this ckss for such a 
river as the Hooghly. The Government of India having accepted 
the modification of some details proposed by the Chief Engineer, 
and alterations in mooring gear recommended by the Harbour 
Master, informed the Bengal Government that they considered a 
floating bridge all that was required for the presenK In moving for 
leave to bring in the Bill for the construction of the Bridge, the 
Hon’blc Sir A. Eden mentioned that a Contract had been entered into 
with Sir Bradford Leslie, the eminent engineer, for the construction 
of such a bridge, at a cost not exceeding /*! 50,000, to be completed 
by the beginning of 1873. The work was forthwith commenced in 
England and the portions of the bridge sent out and pul together in 
Calcutta. 


The excessive rainfall of 1871 caused great floods in Central 
, , - Bengal, in some of the districts most under the 

domain of the great rivers ; but the only great flood 
of very widely disastrous consequences was that which affected the 
districts of Murshidabad, Nadia and jessore, and more especially 
Nadia. The embankments on the left bank of the Bhagirathi, in the 
Murshidabad district, gave way, and the waters from that and other 
directions swept into the Nadia district, carried away portions of the 
Eastern Bcmgal Railway and poured into parts of Jessore. Even in 
this case, however, the result almost justified the converse of the 
English' proverb, and a statement that rain never breeds dearth in 
India. The losses in Nadia and parts of other districts were certain- 
ly excessive. Sir G. Campbell himself saw a state of {things from 
which he could hardly have believed that the population could have 
emerged, still less that they could have emerged self-supporting. 
Yet they showed wonderful self-reliance and self-help, and ev^tually 
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made very little demand for the assistance which the Government 
was prepared to give in case of need. There was little lo^s of life, 
but a terrible loss and mortality among cattle. The means of the 
flooded districts, had, no doubt, been decrcascil, to such a degree 
that it took them some time to recover ; but perhaps the Indian 
^proverb, “ The corner of a field saved from flood -is worth lo fields 
saved from drought,’’ explained in some degree their recovery. 
Whatever crop did not perish produced abundantly and the after 
effects of flood were very good. 

Universal honor was excited by the murder on the 20th Septem- 
ber 1871 of the Ofliciating Cliief Tuslice of the High 

3rurdcr of tlie ^ , r . 

omciatiiij? Chief Court, the Hon ble John Paxton Norman, as he 

Justice Noi'iuiui. ^ 

was ascending the stei)s of the Town hall, on his 
way to his Court there (the new building for the High Court being 
still under construction). The following account is based on the 
: report in one of the newspapers of the time. Probably there was 
not a man in India more generally beloved and esteemed than was 
Mr. Norman of wjiom, above all men, it might have been asserted 
that he had not an enemy. His large-hearted kindliness of nature, 
the geniality of his disposition, his open-handed hospitality and- 
chanty, and consideration for others, had endeared him lo all with 
whom he was brought in contact. To the natives of India 
Mr. Norman was a true fri?nd, taking an aclivx' part in all measures 
for their advancement, and heartily associating with them in ])ri\ate 
and public. As a judge he was known as a sound lawyer aiul a 
man of large common sense and sagacity, enabling liim readily to 
arrive at a correct conclusion on intricate cjuestions of fact. A 
robust healthv man, hmd of nature and outdoor* exercise, lie was the 
very ideal of an honest English gentleman. In the full vigour of 
life, when soon about to return to his native land after a long career 
’in India of usefulness and well-doing, he was cruelly murdered. 

The facts of the crime, so far as they were ascertained, were as 
follows. At 1 1 o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 20th Sej)tember,the 
Ofliciating Chief Justice having alighted from his carriage under the 
portico of the Town Hall, where he was about to sit to hear 
appeals, turned round on the uppermost of a flight of 8 stone steps 
leading into the Hall, to give some order to his coachman. On *he 
instant a man who was standing concealed behind the doorway 
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rushed out and stabbed the Chief Justice in the back under the 
left shoulder with a loni; broacl-bladed dagger, the knife dividing 
the eighth rib and passing through the diaphragm. On receiving 
the blow the Chief justice turned round and the assassin plunged 
the dagger into his abdomen with such force as to touch the si)ine, 
and cause severe internal injury. Mr. Norman thereupon ran down 
the steps, pursued by the murderer, who was about to strike him a* 
third time when the Chief Justice dashed a brick, which he had 
picked u]), into the man’s face and caused him to stagger backwards. 
At this moment Mr. Norman had got about lo yards from the build- 
ing, and the large number of persons, chielly natives, who had 
witnessed the occurrence, surrounded the murderer, but did not 
venture to close with him as he was brandishing his knife. A native 
workman, however, felled him with a stroke of a bamboo, and a 
native policeman wrested the dagger from him, getting his own hands 
cut in so doing. A European constable having run u\) with a rope, 
the murderer was bound hand and foot and removed amid the exe- 
crations of the Hindu oflicers of the Court and others, who were 
.standing by. 1’he Chief Justice still stood, leaning against a post, 
but he was quickly placed in a pdlki and carried off to the nearest 
dispensary. Before he was taken away in the palkt he said don’t 
think I shall live.’ On the way Dr. W. Palmer came up, and, at 
his suggestion, Mr. Norman was carried into the sho]) of Messrs 
'J’hacker, Spink A Co., where he was laitl on a couch in a back 
room and his wounds were examined. Dr. Eavrer, also, was soon 
in attendance, and did all that surgical skill could devise to give ihe 
sufferer relief, though it was evident from the first that either wound 
was mortal. 1’he pain endured by the Chief Justice was great, but 
throughout he exhibited a manfy fortitude which was the surest 
answer to the prayer he himself uttered as he lay in fiis agony. 

(iod have mercy upon me and give me courage and patience to 
bear through to the end.” Later on he asked the friend who was 
sitting by his couch to say the Lord’s Prayer, which the Chief Justice 
followed sentence by sentence, pausing at and slowly repeating the 
words, “ As we forgive them that trespass against us. ” The house 
in which he lay was thronged all day by his colleagues and friends, 
b^t save his wife, the medical men and one or two of those whom he 
knew most intimately, no one stayed in the room with him. The 
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Archdeacon of Calcutta, Dr. Pratt, saw him for a few minutes in 
the afternoon; but he was then too much exhausted to bear 
conversation. Drs. Norman Chevers, Ewart, and Walker, were also 
in attendance and the two first remained with him until he died. 
He retained consciousness for some hours, but towards midnight 
he began to sink rapidly and breathed his last at 1-20, on the 
morning of the 21st. 

The news was immediately telegraphed to the Government, and 
in the course of the day 2 Gazettes Extraordinary were published, 
one by order of the Governor-General in Council, stating that the 
funeral was to be conducted and a monument erected in the Cathedral 
at the. public charge, ordering the public offices to be closed, and 17 
minute guns to be fired at the time of the funeral, and inviting all 
officers of Government and the community of Calcutta, “ to testify, 
by their presence, their respect for the high character of the deceased, 
and their abhorrence of the foul crime which had been committed.^’ 
A similar request was expressed in the Gazette issued by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. In accordance with these notices all the public 
offices in the city were closed, every shop was shut, and business 
entirely suspended. The flags of the shi[)s lying in the river, and 
the standard in Fort William, were hung half-mast-high throughout 
the day. The whole city was^n mourning, in genuine unaffected 
sorrow at the loss of one who had been loved as a friend, not merely 
esteemed as a public man. At 5 in the evening the funeral proces- 
sion left the house of the decea.sed, in Russell Street, where the 
public had been admitted to see the body beforc'the coffin was 
closed. The crowd was so great that it was found impossible to 
allow carriages generally to follow the hearse, so that the majority 
of those who attended the funeral proceeded on foot. I remember 
that I only reached the top of Park Street in time to meet -the chief 
mourners returning after the ceremony at the Circular Road cemetery. 
The Commisioner of Police was completely taken by surprise by 
the magnitude of the attendance. Deputations had been sent from 
all the leading Associations, European and native, in the town, but 
the mass of persons of all ranks and nationalities who had assembled 
to take part in the ceremony caused all distinction of societies 
to be lost. The same confusion prevailed at the cemetery, whicli 
was crowded with a multitude of persons long before the funeral 

32 
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procession arrived. The service was performed by the Archdeacon, 
amid the deep silence of the great assemblage of persons, Christians, 
Hindus, Muhammadans, Jevvs, Greeks, Parsis, and Americans, who 
had gathered together to do homage to the memory of him who had 
so long presided over their Courts. 

The murderer, when brought before the Magistrate,had no defence to 
offer. When asked whether he had any (question to put to the witnesses 
against him he said.- - ‘The earth is much below the water, and the men 
have gone to the skies ; the dog is eating the wall.^’ lie was committed 
to take his trial at the Criminal Sessions of the High Court, on the 
capital charge. lie was tried by the olliciating Judge Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) G. C. Paul, convicted, sentenced and hanged. Little more was 
definitely ascertained concerning him than that he was a native of the 
Panjab, and had l)ecn for 2 years living in a mosque in Calcutta, 
liis name was Abdulla, and he was said by some of the witnesses to 
have gone by the appellation of ‘‘Maiilvi Shaib.’’ lie was a short 
thickset man, of about 45 years of age, with a savage determined 
expression, ami very low forehead. It was almost certain that the 
motive of the crime was not personal, but beyond that opinion rested 
almost entirely on conjecture. A petition was picked up near the 
scene of the crime, but it was a mere blind, and was never presented 
to the Chief Justice. The inclination of belief was that the murder- 
er was connected with the seditious IMuhammadan sect of Wahabis, 
but he admitted nothing, and after making a feint of insanity, which 
he quickly abandoned, he contented himself with denying all connec- 
tion with the murder. Sir G. Campbell wrote as follows of the 
deceased Judge, formerly his colleague on the Bench : — 

“The late Chief Justice Norman was a man who never had, and 
could not have had, an enemy. Not only was he beloved by all his 
Jellow countrymen, but probably in all India there was no man whose 
feeling towarils the natives was more kindly, who more actively inter- 
ested himself in their welfare and who was more accessible to them 
and more ready to listen to all they had to say and to sympathise 
with them. He was in every way the most popular of men, and so 
simple in his habits that any one might approach him at any time. 
He was murdered in the most public place possible, where he was 
surrounded by crowds, by an assassin who made and could make no 
attempt to. escape. The man died on the scaffold without giving any 
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intelligible account of his motives. He neither showed any feeling 
for his own situation nor attempted any bravado ; he would only say 
tliat he was enraged or excited and felt impelled to the act. The 
crime was of course the subject of mucli investigation and anxious 
in(|uiry. Rumours and suspicions of political conspiraev were rife, 
but the closest iiKjuiry failed to show any grounds for such suspicit)n. 
The man’s history was to some extent tracetl. He was a foreigner, 
but for some years had led a wandering unsetlleil life in India : a 
morose, a peculiar, solitary man of limited intellect, yet with a desire 
to acquire clerkly qualifications, in which he had constantly failed ; 
religious in his own gloomy sort of way. One part of his history 
seemed to be clearly made out, rvb., that while attending the Oovern- 
ment school at IMirzapiir, wliere he kept aloof from his fellows and 
refused to make obeisance to the Bishop with the others when that 
dignitary visited the school, he had shown symptoms of a homicidal 
mania, and hail even there talked of killing tlie |udge; hut, being 
told by his religious adviser that it was unlawful to do so, he went off 
in disgust.’’ 

After a full discussion in tlie summer of iS/r, the (loverninent 
Tiio fush ii India sanctioned the despatch of an exiiedilion 
cxpu.hiiou. laishai country in the cold weather of 1871- 

72, to prevent the recurrem e of the outrages lately committed on 
British territory. It was settled that the force should be of a regular 
military characier, divided into 2 j)orlions, one column .starting from 
the Chittagong Hill dVacts on the south and ])rocceding northwards, 
and the other selling out from Cachar on the north and marching 
southwards. Two columns were accordingly organized ; the Chitta- 
gong column under the command of Brigadier General, C. H. 
Jh’ownlow, CMC, with Captain Lewin as his Political oflicer; and the 
Cachar Column under Brigadier General G. Bourchicr, c. with 
Sir |. W. Edgar, c.s., in a civil capacity. By the orders of the 
Governor-General the entire political and military conduct of the 
expedition was placed in the hands of the military commanders ; 
they were specially instructed that the object of the exi)cdition was 
not one of pure retaliation, but that the surrender of the British 
subjects held in captivity should be insisted upon ; that they were 
to establish permanent friendly relations with the savage tribes, 
and convince them that they had nothing to gain and everything to 
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lose by placing themselves in a hostile position towards the British 
Government. From the very commencement of the preparations 
for the expedition, success depended more upon the efficiency of 
carriage than any other contingency. 

The Government of India ordered that the strength of the 
2 coolie corps should be raised to 4,000 men, including the 
Commissariat coolies, and advantage was taken of the existing Com- 
missariat agency in the Upper Provinces to recruit coolies for the 
expedition. The Nepalese corps, enlisted by Captain Hidayat Ali, 
was intended accompany the Cachar column, and on or about the 
14th Novembt * some 800 of them, with their mates 2 XiA sardars^ 
were embarked at Dhubri. Unfortunately, between Dacca and 
Chattack, cholera broke out with all its fury, and on reaching the 
latter place it was found that from deaths and desertions the corps 
had been reduced from upwards of 800 to 601 men with 6 sardars 
and 24 mates. A body of 316 Nepalese was also got together for 
service with the Chittagong column. Among these also cholera 
appeared when en route for Chittagong, and they lost 40 of their 
number. Of other coolies 4,618 were collected throughout the 
country, a number which from rejections and desertions was reduced 
before embarkation to 4,403 men. Of these 1,924 were sent to 
Cachar and 2,479 to Chittagong ; including therefore the Nepalese 
coolies, the strength of the corps assigned to the left column was 
2,764 men, and of that attached to the right column was 2,791 men. 

The Cachar force consisted of half a battery of Artillery, a com- 
pany of Sappers, and 500 men each of the 22nd Panjab N. I, 42nd 
‘Assam Light Infantry, and 44th Assam Light Infantry ; a coolie 
corps, together with 178 elephants, and 1,200 coolies for Commissa- 
riat purposes, were also attached to the column. Tipai Mukh, the 
junction of the Tipai and Barak rivers, had been fixed upon as the 
starting place and advanced base of operations, and by the 15th 
December the greater portion of the force was collected there. 

They then marched through a very difficult country, constantly 
exposed to attacks from enemies who rarely showed themselves, until 
on the 2nd February they reached Sellam, the chief Poiboy’s strong- 
hold. Before arriving at this village a somewhat spirited encounter 
took place between our troops and the enemy on the Moorthlang 
range. Our route lay above and parallel to the bed of a nala about a 
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mile and a half from the camp. The advanced guard was fired into, 
and presently on all sides a sharp fire was opened. The enemy were 
found in considerable force, but were attacked by the 44th Assam L. L, 
and severe punishment inflicted on them ; finally they were pursued up 
a precipitous mountain side and z of their stockades stormed. One 
satisfactory result was that the English ammunition found on the 
slain proved that they had been the raiders last year at Monierkhal 
and Nandigram. On the 12th February a small portion of the 
column, carrying only necessary supplies started from Sellam for 
Lalbura's locality, the distance or whereabouts of which no one 
knew. They met with no opposition, and on the 17th February 
entered Chumfai, Lalbura’s chief village, which they found deserted. 
In the centre of the village was the tomb of Vonolel, an elevated 
platform, on every point of which were hung skulls of different wild 
animals, while in the centre, on a pole, was the fresh-slain head of 
a Sukti, with his hand and foot. The village, consisting of 500 
houses, was burnt. Then the tribes of Vonpilel, Poiboy and Vonolel 
had been subdued, and the capital of the latter destroyed. The 
General therefore set out for Chumsin, the village- of Vonolel’s 
widow, where he dictated the terms on which alone it and the other 
villages of Lalbura would be spared. These terms were (i) that 
agents from the Government should have free access to Lalbura’s 
villages and transit through his country; (2) that 3 hostages should 
accompany the column to Fipai Mukh ; (3) that the arms taken at 
Monierkhal and Nandigram, or an equal number of their own, should 
be surrendered ; (4) that a fine of 2 elephants’ tusks, i set of war 
gongs, I necklace, 10 goats, 10 pigs, 50 fowls, and 20 maunds of 
husked rice, should be delivered wjthin 24 hours. There was diffi- 
culty about the arms, but eventually everything was delivered before 
morning, except a small portion of rice. The possibility was then 
considered of forming a junction with General Brownlow, and' signal 
rockets were fired, hoping that they might attract his attention, but 
without success. The column then set out on its march home, and 
the General Commanding reached Cachar on the 10th March, having 
advanced 193 miles from Cachar and no from his first base in the 
enemy’s country at Tipai Mukh, until he reached stronghold of 
Lalbura, the most powerful of the Lushai chiefs. 

Nor were the operations of the right or Chittagong column less 
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successful. Tills force, of about the same strength as that starting 
from Cachar, was, however, chiefly coinjiosed of Gurkha Regiments. 
Its advanced base was at Demagiri on the Karnafuli, where the force 
assembled at the end of November. The tribes which General 
Hrownlow had to retluce to submission were the Syloos and the 
Howlongs, the latter being the most distant ; Mary Winchester, who 
had been carried off from Alexandrapur in 1871, being a captive in 
their hands. At Barkhal the chief Rutton Pooea came in ; it had 
been doubtful whether he would give in his adhesion to us or not, 
but the prospect of a large force assembling at Demagiri in the 
neighbourhood of liis own village no doubt influenced him greatly 
and induced him to cast in his lot with us. From Barkhal he actetl 
as guide to a force that marched from that jilace to Demagiri by land, 
and subseciucntly throughout the whole expedition he was of the 
greatest possible assistance in carrying on negotiations. 

A move was first made on the 9th December against the Syloos ; 
the troops marched in a north-easterly direction, occupied the hill 
marked Syloo Savunga on the map, and thence penetrated to 
I.aljika, the village of one of Savunga s sons. In reaching 
this point, the force had to march through a most intricate country, 
being obliged in places literally to hew their way through the 
jungle. They succeeded, however in striking severe and rai)id 
blows as they passed-, Vanhnoya’s, Vanshuma's, Vanuna’s, and 
Vanhooien’s strongholds were all captured, and the stores of grain 
in them burnt. From I.aljika the General returned to Savunga, 
intending thence to make an expedition into the northern Ilowlong 
country. As however Rutton Pooea and Alahomed A/im, the police 
suhadar, had been sent on a missiqn to the Howlongs, it was deemed 
expedient to await their return before any h )stilo occupation of the 
latter tribe’s country was attempted. In the meantime Captain Lewin 
had desi)atched 2 messengers to Benkrea, the principal northern 
Ilowlong chief, in whose hands Alary Winchester was, and he at 
once gave up the girl, reserving, however, all questions as to sub- 
mission and his other captives. On their journey back these messen- 
gers met Rutton Pooea and the suhadar, and the- latter having taken 
charge of Alary Winchester brought her to RuttoiFPooea’s village 
near Demagiri, whence she was sent to Chittagong. Rutton Pooea 
continued on his way to Vandula, the chief of the Southern Howlongs. 
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As soon as possible General llrownlow started with a portion 
of his force against the northern Ilowlongs, having first left a sufli- 
cient garrison at Syloo Savimga. The force crossed the Daleswar 
and on the next day some of the enemy were seen ; they were 
communicated with through some of Rutton Pooea's men, and 
evinced a desire to submit. The march was however, continued 
until defmiie information was received that Bcnkcea and Sangbunga 
were advancing to tender their submission. They arrived in a 
few days and without hesitation accepted the terms imposed 
on them. These were the surrender of all captives, an engage- 
ment oil their part to live amicably with all subjects from IManipur 
to Arracan, with free right of access to our people through their 
whole country. A day or two afterwanls, l.albura, Jatoma, and 
Lieiirikoom, who were the remaining chiefs of the northern How- 
longs, came in and agreed to similar terms. There uj)on the force 
commenced its inarch back to Syloo Sangbunga ; and there Lai 
(Jnoora and Laljika, sons of Savunga (or Sangbunga), Vanoya, Van- 
loola, and three other chiefs, representing the wliole of the Syloo tribe, 
made their submission on the same terms as the Ilowlongs. There 
only remained now ilie southern Ilowlongs and to commence pro- 
ceedings against them it was necessary to return to Demagiri, 
and starting from that places show of force was made in the direction 
of Svpooea and N'andula, whose villages were said to be from 3 to 
5 days’ march east of Rutton Pooea. An advance was made to 
Sypooea's village, a distance of 40 miles, and he immediately sub- 
mitted. Subsequently Vantonga came in with a number of captives 
and next morning Sangliena, Vandula’s eldest son, followed, and his 
submission was accepted on behalf of his father ; he agreeing that 
his captives should be given up. The submission of the tribes 
being now complete, the force marched back to Chittagong, the 
last of the troops reaching that place on the 24th February. 

After the expedition, a ])olice force of 100 men was located at 
Rutton Pooea's village to protect him against the Syloos and How- 
longs, and sanction was given to the occupation of another site 
considerably in advance. On the Cachar side a number of posts 
were strengthened, the (picstion of future defence and of opening 
a line of communication with Chittagong along the eastern boundary 
of Hill Tippera being reserved. 
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It may be mentioned that Colonel F. S, Roberts, v. c. (afterwards 
Lord Roberts,' Commander-in -Chief) was Assistant Quarter-Master- 
General to the Cachar column. Sir G. Campbell wrote of Sir J. 
Edgar having cojiducted all his duties in an admirable manner : and 
he was shortly afterwards made a Companion of the Order of the 
Star of India. 

m 

In June 1872 the Secretary of State congratulated the Viceroy 
on the results of the Lushai expedition, as being ^ not less creditable 
to the wisdom and moderation of the Government which sanctioned 
the expedition than to the military authorities who conducted the 
enterprise to a successful issue.' He specially attributed much of the 
success to the thoughtful and unremitting interest which H. E. the 
Commander-in-Chief had throughout taken both in the plan and in 
the conduct of the operations. The services of the Military and 
Political officers were also suitably acknowledged. 

When the future policy of Government towards the Lushai 
tribes came to be considered, and the measures necessary for 
the permanent defence of Cachar and Chittagong, the Gov- 
ernment of India adhered to the system of exercising political 
influence only without direct interference of control, coupled 
with the definition of a precise boundary line beyond which ordinary 
jurisdiction should on no account extend. The line was to be 
guarded by a chain of posts, and beyond it only political relations 
with the tribes were to be cultivated. Careful surveys were made 
of the frontier lines. A large portion of the Lushai country was 
brought within the familiar knowledge and political control of our 
officers, and most of the remainder was explored and mapped by 
parties who had friendly relations" with the tribes. The Lieutenant- 
Governor favoured the policy of maintaining an advanced post to 
bring political influence to bear upon the Syloos, Howlongs, and 
other tribes, whose country was more accessible from the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts than on the Cachar side. The Shindus in. the 
direction of Arracan were more difficult to approach. The Lushai 
raids ceased entirely. Government passed a Regulation under the 
Statute 33 and 34 Vic. c. 3, with a view to bringing under more 
stringent control the commercial relations of our own subjects with 
the frontier tribes living on the borders of our jurisdiction. 

The epidemic fever broke out again in July 1871 with extreme 
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The Burdwan virulcncc, first in the town of Burdwan, then in the 
greater part of the district, and in Hooghly, causing 
the same mortality and reduction of the general health of the people 
as before. Government did all that it was possible to do. Dispen- 
saries were established wherever required and medicines and medical 
men supplied : food relief depots were also opened. Towards the 
close of the year the fever greatly abated in both districts. 7'he 
causes of the disease and its ultimate prevention were still in doubt. 
A systematic survey of the levels and drainage of this part of the 
country was undeiUiken by the Irrigation Department with a view to 
verify the exact physical facts. Sir G. Campbell considered it possi- 
ble that the fever might be aggravated, if not caused, by the 
gradual silling up of the country, as the Gangetic streams 
have moved further east since the beginning of the present 
century. “ The observations of the disease seem, however, to show 
that it creeps over the country, taking hold in many cases of high 
lands and low lands alike, and after a period relaxing its hold in a 
way which seems to indicate, if not contagion, or infection at least 
some kind of local progression which we do not understand. And 
however we may mitigate the disease by drainage or other engineering 
expedients, there is still much for medical science to discover before 
we can understand it so as t^ cope with it effectually.’’ 

In 1872-3 this fever appeared extensively in all districts of the 
Burdwan Division except Bankura. Its previous history was thus 
summarized : — “ It began to rage about 10 years ago in Jessore and 
Nadia and caused much consternation and havoc in several parts of 
these districts. It gradually spread to the northern parts of the 
24-ParganaSj and in 1864-65 crossed the Hooghly and appeared in the 
northern portion of the Hooghly district. In 1866 it appeared in the 
eastern and southern parts of the Burdwan district. During 1867-68 it 
continued to prevail and spread in these districts along the course of 
the Damodar river, and in 1869 the town of Burdwan was attacked, 
and many places in both districts suffered severely. In 1870 the 
type and mortality were not so severe; but in 1871 fever broke out 
with renewed violence, and was more wide-spread and fatal than ever. 
It also extended to the parts of Birbhum and Midnapore bordering 
on the Burdwan and Hooghly districts. The disease commenced 
in July and continued to cause most serious sickness and mortality 
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throughout the whole of the cold season of 1871-72. The year 1871 
closed with the epidemic in full sway throughout large portions of 
Birbhum and Midnapore.’’ In the year 1872-73 all that was in the 
power of (Government was done by providing, dispensaries and 
medical relief. In some parts of the country most affected the fever, 
it was hoped, was wearing itself out and subsiding, but it was also, 
it was feared, marching southwards into Midnapore as well 
as into the northern parts of Birbhum. In 1873 Gie disease abated 
during the spring and summer, but increased in the autumn. 
The causes of the fever remained mysterious, but renewed efforts 
were made to investigate them. An idea that its special virulence, 
as an aggravated form o( malarious fever, was attributable to insani- 
tary conditions, filth, over-grown jungle c^c, was exploded, because 
it did not vary according to the degree of filth &c. : Raja Digambar 
Mitra had strenuously ascribed it to obstructed drainage, but his 
facts and deductions were called in (piestion : some assigned natural 
deltaic changes and others over-population and destitution as the 
cause : others again thought that typhus or typhoid fever constituted 
the real epidemic : a ‘ fungus’ theory was also started but not veri- 
fied. Sir (I. Campbell ex])resscd the opinion that, whatever the origin 
or character of the fever, it marched from jdace to place by some 
kind of communication and progression. Places which it had invad- 
ed and held for years had been gradually abandoned by it and be- 
come healthy again, while it advanced over other tracts previously 
healthy, marching onwards by a gradual progress. 80 much at least 
seemed to him certain. 

The very iieculiar fever or disease known as dengue commenced 

to attract notice in* Calcutta towards the end of 1871 \ 

fevor. 1 • . r» X 1 5 

and was rite m 1872. It prevailed during the cold 
weather and increased rapidly as the hot weather advanced. It con- 
tinued to rage epidemically during the hot weather and rains, and 
few escaped its attack. \Tmt few deaths were caused by it, though 
the symptoms, violent fever and racking pains, were exceedingly 
severe during the few days of acute suffering ; and the attack was 
apt to be followed by prolonged debility and rheumatic or neuralgic 
affections. Cases of relapse were also not unfrequent. The epidemic 
subsided towards the close of the rains. Cases began to occur in 
Howrah and Hooghly in December 1871, but the disease ditj 
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not spreatV to the suburbs or surrounding districts till Alarch and 
April. All the suburbs of Calcutta were visited, and the epidemic 
extended all over the 2 \-Pargattas. It reached dilTerent localities at 
different times, and could always be traced to importation. The out- 
break generally lasted for about 3 months from the date of the first to 
that of the last case. The epidemic was carried to different parts of 
the province, and followed the great routes of human intercourse. 
The assassination of the Vfeeroy. the Karl of Mayo, at the 
Andamans on the Stli. Februarv 1872 profoundly 

Assji.sHiii.itiiin Y 1 1 t 1 ’1 "'r 

tho vicorcy the alTocted Bengal and ( alcutta, so that an account of 

K.'irl nf Miiyo. 

it may properly lind a place here. A Narrative of 
the facts was publislieil by the Government of India on the I3tli. 
F ebruary. 


“ 'J’his Narrative contains a statement of all that is known to 
(loverninent ut) to the present time. Ilis Excellency 'Fhe Viceroy 
arriveil in Her Alajesiy's Steam Frigate (ihisgoin at the convict 
settlement of Port Blair, Andamans, at 9-30 a. m., on Thursday, the 
8ih. February. Shortly after ii a. m. Ilis ICxcellency and the 
Countess of Alayo, with the staff* and other gentlemen and ladies, 
landed at Ross, the chief station of the Settlement, and were received 
at the jiier by the troops lining the apjiroaches. I'he Countess of 
Mayo and the ladies procee^led to the house of the Superintendent, 
Alajor General Stewart, c. n., while the Viceroy and suite, accom-. 
panied bv (General Stewart, visited the convict estahlishments at this 
station. His Excellency insjiected the sadar bazar, the convit;! 
barracks, the Native Infantry Lines, the hos])itals, the new C’huiH'h, 
and other public buildings, and was accompanied througliout by 
a strong guard of both Native .Infantry and j)olice, who closely 
attendc^d Ilis Excellency on either side of and behind the Staff 
immediatelv surroumliug him. After a short rest at the house of tlie 
Superintendent, the Viceroy inspected the barracks of the Eiiroj)ean 
troops, and assisted by ("oloncl Jervois, r. e., c. »., and Colonel 
Rundall, R. E., made a minute examination of the foundaUons and 
walls of the buildings, to ascertain the cause of their having given 
way shortly after they were built. His Excellency then, attended 
as before, visited the European convict barracks and library, and 
returned with the Countess of Mayo* and party to H. AI s Ship 
Glasgow by 2 p. m. 
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At 3 p.M. the Viceroy, accompanied by Major General Stewart, c.b., 
the Hon'ble Mr. f:ilis, Colonel Jervois, c. b., Mr. (Sir) G. W. Allen, 
and the Personal Staff — Major Bume, Private Secretary, Captains 
Lockwood and Gregory, Aides-de-Camp, and Mr. Hawkins, r.n.. 
Flag Lieutenant — left the Glasgdw, in a steam launch, and, passing 
the stations of Aberdeen and Haddo, landed at Viper Island. This 
station is in the inner harbour, about 5 miles from Ross, and here 
are detained about 1,300 convicts, including all those who arc 
received from India with the character of being desperate men, and 
all who, by their bad conduct during their residence in the Settle- 
ment, have been proved deserving of specially rigorous treatment. 
His Excellency was 'received at the landing place by the officials in 
charge, and was here, as in Ross, closely attended by a guard of 
Native Infantry and police. After an inspection of the jail and other 
arrangements, the Viceroy and party returned to* the steam launch 
and visited Chatham, a station on a small island dividing the inner 
from the outer harbour. His Excellency, under the escort of a 
guard of police and the petty officers of the station (there being no 
Native Infantry on this island), inspected the saw-mills and the 
coaling depot and then re-embarked in the steam-launch, leaving on 
board the steamer Neniests, then lying at the coaling station, Captain 
Gregory, Aide-de-Camp, who had to give orders in anticipation of the 
proposed departure of the A^emesis early on the following morning. 

It was then nearly 5 p. m., and the Viceroy decided that he would 
visit Mount Harriet. It had been proposed earlier in the day that 
His Excellency should do this if time allowed, but no decision had 
been come to, nor had any notice been given that this place would 
be visited by His Excellency that evening. Mount Harriet is^a lofty 
hill on the main island, nearly opposite Chatham. There is no 
regular convict station on the hill, but below it is Hopetown, where 
there are convicts, chiefly invalids and ticket-of-leave men, with a 
few others required for w^ork at the station. 

The Viceroy landed from the steam-launch at the pier at Hope- 
town, where Mr. Ellis left the party and returned to the steamer 
Dacca, There being ordinarily np free police or sepoy guard in this 
station, the Superintendent ordered the guard from Chatham island 
to cross to Hopetown to escort the Viceroy ; and accordingly 
8 policemen from Chatham arrived just after His Excellency landed. 
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accompanied him to the top of the hill, and were with him through- 
out. There was one pony here, and His Excellency rode up part 
of the way. The road is narrow, but the ground on either side has 
been cleared, and in places plantain and cocoanut trees have been 
planted. On reaching the top, His Excellency sat down for about 
a quarter of an hour. The sun had set, but there was light enough 
for a view of the whole Settlement, with its numerous islands and 
inlets. Two ticket-of-leave men addressed the Viceroy on his way 
down, and were informed by General Stewart that on their making 
formal petitions their cases would be inquired into. No other con- 
victs were met on Mount Harriet : they were all at their huts at 
Hopetown below. 

Whife the Viceroy was still on the hill, Captain Lockwood, Aide- 
de-Camp, and Count Waldstein (who had joined the party before 
they commenced the ascent) went on in front and arrived at the 
pier, the latter about a quarter of an hour, and the former some lo 
minutes, before the rest of the party. It was then dusk, but not 
quite dark, and when Captain Lockwood and Count Waldstein met 
on the pier and sat down on some st9nes, about 20 yards from 
the pier-head, waiting for His Excellency, there was apparently no 
one loitering on the pier, though they saw men passing to and fro 
carrying water for the steam-launch. 

By the time His Excellency reached the foot of the hill it was a 
quarter past 7 arid quite dark, and lighted torches were by order of 
an ofllcer of the Settlement sent to meet the part}^. The huts where 
the convicts, some 40 or 50 in number, were drawn up had been 
past, General Stewart had stopped to give orders to an overseer, and 
the Viceroy had walked about J the length of the pier preceded by 
2 torch-bearers, and a few paces in advance of the rest of the party,* 
.when a man jumped on him from behind and stabbed His Excel- 
lency over the left shoulder, and a second time under the right 
shoulder-blade, before any one could interpose. The assassin was 
at once knocked down by the guard and people in attendance, and, 
but for the interference of the oflicers, would probably have been 
killed. There is no consistent account to show how the man made 
his way to the Viceroy, and it is not dear whether he was lying con- 
cealed on the side of the pier, or whetlier he rushed in from behind. 
Major Burne and the Viceroy's jamadar were a few paces from 
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the Viceroy, Colonel Jervois, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Allen some- 
what behind, and the police and petty officers of the station in 
flank and rear. 

The Viceroy on being struck moved forward and staggered over 
the side of the jelly ; it is not certain whether he fell into the water 
or jumped into it, but he either quickly raised himself or alighted 
on his feet, and stood for a few seconds, till he was assisted up 
and placed on a truck close by. The only words he uttered after 
the blow were ‘‘ Tin hit*', or words of similar sound, and the only 
movement he made after being placed on the truck was a convulsive 
motion forwards. It is probable that Ilis Excellency expired then, 
but the precise moment of his death is not ascertained. He was 
at once carried on board the launch : every elTort was ‘made to 
staunch the flow of blood from the wound on the top of the shoulder, 
and to keep up the circulatic^n by rubbing the extremities, but to 
no ])urpose, as the Viceroy was dead before the steam launch reached 
the G!asgo 7 v. 

The Surgeons of the vessel were promi)lly in attendance, and Dr. 
Barnett was summoned at once. A post-mortem examination was 
forthwith made by Dr. T.oney, Staff Surgeon, k.n., Dr. Barnett, 
Personal Surgeon to the Viceroy, and Dr. More, Assistant Surgeon, 
K. N., in the presence of the Hon'blc B. II. Ellis, Member of 
Council, the Ilon’ble Ashley Edey, Chief Commissioner, British 
Burma, Mr. Aitchison, Foreign Secretary, and INlajor Burne, Private 
Secretary. It then for the tirst time became known that there were 
2 wounds, and it was the opinion of the medical officers that either 
wound was sufficient to cause death. 

Tlie assassin was at once secured and taken on board the 
Glasgow. He was shortly afterwards interrogated by the HoiPble 
Mr. Eden and by Mr. Aitchison, and stateil that his name was 
Shere Ali, the son of Wulli ; tliat he came from a village near 
Jamrud, at the foot of the Khyber : that he had no accom])lices ; 
that it was his fate ; and that he luul committed the act ‘‘ by the 
order of God." He was then removed ashore, and kept during the 
night in custody of a guard of European Infantry. 

Early on the morning of the 9th, the prisoner was again brought 
on board the G/asgOiU, where the Magistrate, Major Playfair, held 
a preliminary inquiry, and, after hearing the evidence of the European 
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gentlemen and others who were present, committed the assassin for 
trial before General Stewart. The knife was a common one, such 
as is used for cooking or other domestic purposes ; it was taken from 
the assassin on the spot by LJrjoon, a convict petty ofliccr. who was 
slightly scratched by the knife, and had his coat torn in securing it. 
The prisoner did not freely confess before the Magistrate as he had 
confessed the night before, nor did he deny his guilt. He said 
that if any of the Kuropcaii gentlemen present woukl state that they 
had seen him commit the deed he would admit it, but not otherwise. 
The final trial before General ^ewart was being proceeded with, but 
had not been concluded at the time of the latest advices. 

The assassin is* 30 years of age, strong and well made. 1 le is 
a Khyberi of the Kuki-Klieyl clan, and a resident of I’akhri in the 
Cabul territory. He was convicted on the 2nd April i(S67 of murder 
by Colonel Pollock, Commissioner of Peshawar, and, being sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, was forwarded, via Karachi and 
Bombay, to the Andamans Penal Settlement. ITe arrived there in 
May 1869, and, excejit on one occasion, on which he had in his 
j)osscssioii some flour for which he could not account, nothing 
whatever has been recorded against him. The prisoner was removed 
to Hopetown on the 15th Alay 1871, in order to perform duty as 
barber at that station, and h# has since been employed there. 

Alajor General Stewart was . called on by Mr. J\llis to furnish a 
report to Government, detailing the s})ecial precautions taken by him 
to secure the personal safety of llis Kxcellency the Viceroy. 

I’he body of Ilis Kxcellency the Viceroy is being conveyed to 
Calcutta by Her Majesty’s ship Glasgow. The steamer Scotia was 
despatched direct from Port Bhiir with Mr. Aitchison, Foreign 
Secretary, and Major Taylor, Aide-de-Cainp, to convey intelligence 
of the mournful event to Lord Napier the (Governor of Madras. 
The steamer Nemesis was sent to h'alsc Point to inform llis Honor 
the T/ieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Dacca returned to 
telegraph from Saugor Island news of this great public calamity to 
the Supreme Government in Calcutta, and to the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay.” 

The Foreign Secretary went off to Madras to bring u]) Lord 
Napier and Kttrick, as the senior Governor in India, to ofliciate 
as Viceroy, and pending his arrival Sir John Strachey, the senior 
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Member of Council, carried on the Government, as acting Viceroy, 
for a few days. The Lieutenant-Governor was at the time at the 
mouth of the Hooghly on his way to Orissa, to meet Lord Mayo 
there : on hearing the news he at once returned to the Presidency. 
No one who was in Calcutta at the time (as I was) can forget how, as 
Sir G. Campbell wrote, ‘‘ here, as everywhere else in India, the social 
grief and feeling of public loss were overwhelming; the intensity of that 
feeling and the greatness of the loss to India can hardly be depicted/^ 
The fuiferal arrangements were all carried out with impressive cere- 
monial. The late Viceroy’s remains were brought up the river in 
H. M. S. Daphne and landed on the 17th February at Garden 
Reach, whence the procession started and advanced over the Hastings 
Bridge to the Strand Road. The route up to Government House was 
lihed with troops on both sides. At the grass-plot, where Lord 
Napier of Magdala’s statue now is, opposite Prinsep’s ghat^ the 
luiropean residents in Calcutta were assembled, (divided into repre- 
sentative bodies, associations, services, groups), and joined in with 
the procession in regular order. Minute gims^were fired in the 
compound of Government House as the procession filed through fr(^i 
west to cast. The coffin was taken up into the Throne-Room and 
for two days, the 19th and 20th February, the body lay in state, guard- 
ed night and day, and crowds of visitors passed by it to pay their 
last respects. At 7 a.m., on the 21st February a funeral service was 
performed, by the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, on the north Grand 
staircase of Government House, over the coffin, wffiich was then 
taken on board H. M. S., Daphne and Glasgow and despatched to 
Ireland, according to Lord Mayo’s special directions in his will. The 
official records testify to the ‘ inexpressible grief ’ caused by this 
* irreparable loss,' this 'calamitous event,’ 'this most melancholy catas- 
torphe,’ and Her Majesty the Queen sent the following message : 

"The Queen has been deeply affected by the intelligence of 
the deplorable calamity wdiich has so suddelily deprived all classes 
of her subjects in India of the able, vigilant, and impartial rule of 
one who so faithfully represented her as Viceroy of her Eastern 
Empire. Her Majesty feels that she has indeed lost a devoted 
servant and a loyal subject in whom she reposed the fullest con- 
fidence. To Lady Mayo the loss must be irreparable, and the 
Queen heartily sympathises with her under the terrible blow.’ 
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The murderer was tried at the Andamans by the Superintendent 
of the Settlement, General Stewart (afterwards Sir Donald Stewart, 
Cominander-inrChief in India and Field IMarshal) : and the judicial 
proceedings were, according to law, forwarded to the High Court 
at Calcutta for confirmation ^ of the sentence. It was said at the 
time that* there was some petty irregularity in the proceedings, 
which the Judges desired to havcT revised, but there were tn authority 
Statesmen who were not disposed to discuss niceties of procedure in 
such a case of proved and confessed guilt, and the death sentence was 
duly carried out at the Andamans on the 1 1 th March. Searching inquiry 
was made into the antecedents of the murderer. He was ascertained 
to be an Afghan or Pathan of the Khyber country, a man probably 
devoid of religious feeling, a mountaineer* of a race habituated to 
deeds of violence. He had fled from*his own country as the result 
of bloodfeuds, was transported for assassinating in British territory 
a man of the op{)ositc faction, and was then put to menial work with 
sharp instruments, in a climate and condition most abhorrent to one 
of his race and temperament. His antecedents and, position were 
such that it was not necessary to seek very f^r for the motives and 
the means of the murder. Still, careful and full inquiry was instituted 
in order to ascg;*tain whether he might pos^sibly have received any com- 
munications from India, or n^ght in any degree have been a political 
tool. It was found that there was no trace whatever of anything of 
the kind, and the murderer's la«Cit communications were with his 
relatives on the frontier, and referred only to his fields and to his wife, 
and the last news of murders committed by one faction or another. 

Sir G. CampbelPs personal relations to the Viceroys and experi- 
, ences are thus related in his Memoirs : — “ Whatever 

Some porsoiKil 

cxi)cricnce.s. murderer's) motives, his knife removed a 

most excellent Viceroy, a true friend of the people, and an able, 
conscientious, hardworking man. ddiat act very materially changed 
the course of our policy in India. And to me in particular, Lord 
Mayo’s death was a turning point in the administration which I was 
carrying out in Bengal. Afterwards I worked under very different 
circumstances. For a time, however, while Lord Napier ruled, he 
was entirely sympathetic. He and Lady Napier were socially 
charming, and, in public matters. Lord Napier was all I could desire, 
and supported me as thoroughly as Lord Mayo. There was in those 

33 
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days in Calcutta a feeling of personal shock. It was remarked aS 
a curious feature in my position that within a very short time both 
the one man above me in rank, and the next below me, the Chief 
Justice, had been struck down by assassins ; and some people seemed 
to think that I might well take some precautions. I thought it 
better, however, not to let any appearance of disturbance be ob- 
served, and took my morning \\%lks as usual without protection. 
I was convinced that the 2 assassinations were only an unhappy 
coincidence. Once only, a little later, I was a good deal startled. 
I was awoke by a wild man cutting capers and shrieking in my very 
bed-room, and hastily calling to mind the lessons of my first 
master, Williams of Badaon, I caught up a pillow, and as soon as 
possible substituted a chair, used as a ^.shield, legs to. the enemy. 
Assistance soon arrived, and then it turned out that it was only a 
madman who had walked quietly past the sentries, as if he were a 
servant of the house, and had somehow found his way to my bed- 
room. So I said nothing about the affair.’' 

The Census of all India had been postponed owing to financial 
Tiic Census uf exigencies, but it was eventually taken in Bengal 
during the cold weather of 1871-72, i. e. fanuary 
and February 1872, not on one and the same day, buWin each district 
and Division as nearly simultaneously as possible, to a great extent 
on the night of 25th January. It was very successfully carried 
out, beyond all exiiectation. The result was to revolutionize 
the ideas i)reviously held as to the number of the population in 
Bengal, and as to its distribution in dilTercnt districts, races and 
religions. 'This result altered also all previous calculations as to 
incidence of taxation, consumptton of salt, &c. The information re- 
quired in the returns was carefully limited by Sir G. Campbell to what 
.was considered really necessary for practical purposes and attainable. 
The names, castes, and professions of all heads of houses and adult 
males were recorded ; while the women and children in each house 
were numbered— not named, the caste and profession of the head of 
the family being sufllicient to distinguish the family. Religion also 
was stated, and adults or grown persons were distinguished from 
children under 12. These were the main points shown, while it was 
also endeavoured to elicit the numbers of schools, of blind persons, 
deaf persons^ insane persons, idiots, lepers, and the like. 
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Mr. H. Beverley, i. c. s. the Inspector General of Assurances, was 
selected as the most proper ofhcer to supervise the Census arrange- 
ments from their commencement to their close. 

To facilitate operations, and to prevent any complications wliich 
might possibly attend the employment of an unpaid agency a brief 
Act XI (B. C.) of 1871 was passed, authorizing the local ofilcers to 
appoint enumerators, and ])roviJng certain penalties for their mis- 
conduct or neglect. The Act invested the enumerators so selected 
with the power to collect the recpiircd information, making refusal to 
answer their (picstions on such points a penal offence. It also em- 
powered Alagistrates, under certain rcstrictrons, to call for assistance 
in the matter from landholders or their agents. 

, The agency employed An the cnumeratioit of the people was 
chosen as far as possible from among the people. The Census was 
thus virtually effected by the people. In Assam and Bihar indeed the 
enumeration was carried out through the indigenous fiscal establish- 
ments of the country, ])ut in Bengal it was for the most part taken by 
indigenous agencies or private individuals owning no official alle- 
giance to Government. 

Very much was elicited by the Census and \vis confirmed by 
later inquiries.regarding the various indigenous agencies still found 
existing in the country, whadi were utilized as far as possible. Old 
institutions, officially supposed to be long ago dead and gone, were 
still found to survive in many places, and rural agencies, condemned 
long since, were proved to exist in several parts of the country and 
afforded much assistance. ^lany private individuals also accejited 
office as unpaid enumerators and rendered very useful service. The 
Government servants of the polite and registration departments, 
school-masters and the like, largely contributed to the result as a su- 
pervising agency. 

It was hardly to be expected that the first attempt to carry out a 
Census in Bengal w'ould be accomjilished without exciting alarm in 
the minds of the people. The most absurd rumours got abroad. 
But, as the people were brought into contact with the Census ofil- 
cials, they gathered more and more of the true object in view, and 
many of them finally learned to laugh at their own fears. As a rule, 
thefe was no real opposition whatever : in one place only was there 
any serious outbreak. The most prevalent ideas, and those* which 
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took deepest root in the minds of the people, were the anticipation of 
increased taxation and compulsory emigration. No general dissatis- 
faction, however, existed and any passive resistance that may have 
been made was purely local and easily overcome. 

The details were, Sir G. Campbell considered, sufficiently ample 
and sufficiently accurate. His own feelings were, he confessed, very 
much those expressed by more tlftn one district officer and enter- 
tained, he believed, by many more, viz., that they began by doubting 
whether the returns “would be worth the paper on which they were 
written, and ended by thinking them wonderfully good and trust- 
worthy. 

The total area of Bengal and Assam, including the Tributary 
States, was found \o be 248,231 square miles, with an aggregate 
population of 66,856,859 souls : thus — 


2 

Area in 

Total 

' Average number 

Province. 

sejuare miles. 

population. 

of persons to the 
square mile. 

Bengal 

•85,483 

3 <>. 7<'9735 

430 

Bihar *... 

42,417 

u), 736,101 

465 

Orissa 

23,901 

4.3 ' 7.999 

181 

Chota Nagpur .... 

43 ’ 90 ^ 

3.825, 571 

.87 

Assam 

Waste and country 

35^130 

2,207,453 

63 

not censused ... 

17^399 


, 

The entire territory 1 
under the Lieute- 

. ! 

• 1 



nant-Governor of 1 




llengal. ... j 

, i 

248,231 

66,856,851) : 

269 

Of the 17,399 

square miles of wild and sparsely inhabited 


country, of which no Census was taken, 8,343 represented the wild 
portion of Lakhimpur, 5,341 the Sundarbans, and 3,715 the Cachar 
hills. The areas of large rivers were excluded. 

In all the central and western districts, including the tributary 
states of Orissa and Chota Nagpur, the Census was fully carried 
out ; but it was not completely effected in some of the eastern 
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border distiicts, where there were political difficulties. The 
Chittagong Hill Tracts and Garo hills (so far as they owned British 
alle*giance) being the scene of war or uneasiness, a full Census could 
not be taken. Some of the Assam tribes beyond the ordinary land 
revenue settlement were not counted ; and especially in the farthest 
district of Upper Assam (Lakhimpur) considerable tracts of country 
marked as British territory and ifihabited by tribes owning a theoretical 
allegiance, but in practice not very directly ruled, were omitted. 
Owing to administrative accidents* the under the -Darjeeling 

hills and the adjoining Bhutan Duars (ceded by Bhutan after the 
late war) were not proi)erly counted. Sikhim,.! [ill Tippera, and the 
Nagas and quasi-indep^dent tribes of Assam were neither counted 
^nor -estimated, because, though within our poliiical system, they 
were not administered by us, and for the most part hatl not been 
explored. Bhutan and the Himalayan tribes to the cast were wholly 
and entirely independent. 

Altogether, under direct and indirect British administration, 
the population of Be ng-al amounted in round numbers to 67 millions; 
of this total, 2 millions were taken as the p^quilation of the Tribu- 
tary States, in which the Rajas and C’hiels exercised jurisdiction, 
subject in great matters to British Courts and officers. Nearly 
1,300,000 were in the Orissa-rTributary Mahals,^ 400,000 in those of 
Chota Nagpur, and the remaining 300,000 represented the tribes on 
the eastern frontier imperfectly counted. 'I'liis left 65 millions under 
direct British administration. 

The Iknigal provinces comprised 200,938 villages, townships or 
communes. The people resided in 11,383,198 houses. The aver- 
age area of the lands of each commune was i. 00 s(|uare mile and 
the average number of souls to each commune was 325.55. The 
average number of souls to each house was 5.74> o** rather more than 
5^^. I'he total number of Hindus in Bengal and Assam was wturned 
as 42,674,361, and that of Muhammadans at 2:), 664, 775. The vast 
majority of the latter, namely, 17^ millions, were in f.ower Bengal. 

There were altogether in Bengal 19, 857 hairopeans of all nations, 
of whom 11,324 were English, 3,631 Irish, and 2,356 Scotch. There 
were 3^ Frenchmen, and 354 Germans. 'J’he American population 
wa§ 2,649, the African 83, Australasian 19. Altogether the 

non-Asiatics in Bengal numbered 22,608. 
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Excluding Hill Tippera and the Naga and Garo Hills, in which 
the mere numbers of the inhabitants were estimated without dis- 
tinction of sex, the population of Bengal was divided into 33.398,1505 
males and 33,274,740 females. 

The Census of ^Calcutta was effected under the superintendence 
of the City Municipality. The returns of the population were be- 
lieved not to be trustworthy. However, the population of Calcutta 
was taken to be at least as follo\\’^ : — 

Calcutta . ... ... ... 447,601 

The suburban municipality ... ... 257,149 

The further suburbs, known as the north 

and south suburban towns ... 89,895 

Howrah, on the opposite side of the river... 97,784 

892,429 

From a financial point of view, the (’ensus was extraordinarily 
successful. The total charges connected with it aggregated 2 1,600. 
For a population of 67 millions this was cciuivalent to a charge of 
about one farthing per head. 

Port Canning was finally closed in 1871-72 and the establish 
ments withdrawn. During the 2 previous years onlv 

Port r.iiuiIiiK. 

2 vessels had visited it, --and they had been driven 
there unwillingly by stress of weather, — while the maintenance of^the 
Port and ])reventivc establishment cost 'Government some thousands 
of pounds a year. The town of Port Canning was almost entirely 
deserted as a place of trade. After the closure of the Port, there 
were no complaints from the [leople or traders of (\ilcutta or foreign 
merchants, nor was there any reason to fear that the closing of the 
Matla or Port Canning harbour would cause any loss or inconveni- 
ence. The new Port Canning Company, who* owned considerable 
properties in the almost deserted town of Canning and had lands 
in the neighbourhood, having succeeded to some of the property 
of the insolvent Company, protested : but Government did not feel 
warranted in taking any action on the protest. 

The great feature of Sir (L Campbell's policy was his intention 

Policy c.fKovorn. “ govcrii morc actively and he explained fully 
ing more actively, sense in wliicli he uscd the })hrasc. “ To govern 

more actively ” meant to use the power and influence of the executive 
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more actively and decidedly in promotins^ and, if need be, com- 
pelling the honest performance by each class of the obligations 
which undoubtedly attach to it by law or otherwise, but which are 
too often evaded in practice ; and to apply remedies by legislation 
or executive action for those defects and wants which a thorough 
knowledge of facts may bring to light. ‘‘ With this view he set out 
to seek information in regard to the country and the people of all 
degrees, and thus obtain the means of elaborating any measures 
which might seem to be required with greater confidence than when 
we are ignorant of \ cry much that we ought to know. By the system 
of non-interference he means the practice of not seeking to obtain 
detailed information, and of deeming it enough to set up Courts 
of Justice, to kccq) the peace, and to disj)ose of matters which 
forced themselves on the attention of Government. 'Phe Ideutenant- 
Governor has often felt and he apprehends that others must have 
often fell how difiicult it is to do justice to the country or to parti- 
cular tracts — how imj)Ossil)le it must be to lay Bengal administrative 
questions fully before the Government of India— when the statistics 
of Bengal districts were and are so inconq)lele. As an illustration 
of what the Licutenanl-Governor means, it may be mentioned that 
we had no reliable information — even approximate — regarding the 
area of land under cultivation, the prevailing rent-rales, or the 
breadth sown with the different crops. We do not know what dis- 
tricts produce more food than they consume; what districts, hoard 
food, and what districts export food. At j>resent, if a famine were 
to occur, in one part of Bengal, the Government could not tell from 
whence the deficiency of the famine tract could best be supplied. 
t.ess than 2 years ago, when the .Government of India had before 
it the Sone Canal sclicine, the revenue oflicers of Bihar were reluc- 
tantly obliged to coiffess that they could give no statistics of the area 
under the plpugh, of the irrigated lands, of the different crqps, over 
the tract which was to be watered by the proposed canal. I'he 
Supreme Government had therefore to decide ui)on undertaking the 
Sone Canal without any of the information which is available in 
such detail from other parts of India. In regard to the population 
of the country and of the several districts, the Government of Bengal 
was very much in the dark. Houses had been counted, or were 
supposed to be counted, in some sort of way in most di^itricts, at 
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different times during tlic last 30 years. -But it was onlv during the 
present year that a Census of Bengal was undertaken under the 
orders of the Indian and the Home Governments. 

“ At the same time Mr. Campbell would specially wish to guard 
himself against the supposition that he means to claim for the present 
Government the ability to obtain complete information, or to suggest 
that previous Governments have failed to seek information. It is 
merely a question of degree. He believes that his predecessors 
had not sufficient machinery to obtain all the information they would 
have desired, and that a somewhat excessive reliance on the efficacy 
of a permanent settlement and a judicial machinery had, at one 
time, led some high authorities to think detailed information less 
necessary in Bengal than in other parts of India. He believes that 
.one great misfortune, and some other difliculties attributable in some 
degree to a lack of knowledge, had convinced both the Government 
of India and Her Majesty’s Government — he may say successive 
Governments— -that Bengal could not be safely governed, with due 
regard to the lives and the happiness of the people, without a more 
intimate knowledge of them and their alliairs ; and he has con- 
sidered it to be his duty and his function to seek to obtain more in- 
formation than we liave hitherto possessed.. In that view he thinks 
he may assert that he had the fullest c(ancurrence and sup{)oit of the 
late Lord Mayo and the members of the Government;. of India, 
lie believes that he only sought to follow the course marked out for 
him by superior authority. In doing so, he neither claims any special 
credit for himself nor would throw the smallest imputation of remiss- 
ness on the very able men to whom he feels himself but an unworthy 
successor. The present Lieutenant-Governor only humbly under- 
takes to the best of his power that particular plfase in the ad- 
ministration which the course of events has*made, as it seems 
to him, imperative on any Government of Bengal a^ tlie present 
time. . 

“ So far then as it is proposed to make any change in the policy 
which has been pursued in Bengal, tlie change may be described as 
being, in its present stage, mainly a change from a less seeking of 
information to a greater seeking of information, and not a change in 
the positive principles of Government. ' 

In connection then with his policy of ‘‘ governing more actively/^ 
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Sir G. Campbell set himself to “ obtain inform'ation on matters 
on which it is of the first importance that Govern- 

Statistics. * 

ment should be well-informed ” : in one word 
“ statistics. 1 he Census had been admittedly a statistical work, but, 
withoi|t additional establishments, he refrained from aiming at 
statistics on a very large scale. lie expressed himself as being 
“ very anxious to get some of the agricultural statistics in which we 
were so sadly deficient, and which were notably wanted with 
reference to the great irrigation works which we had undertaken. 
But he felt that he must be moderate in the demands which he made 
from all districts, and for the present he jiiirposed to confine his 
arrangements for more detailed agricultural stalistics to 4 specimen 
districts in different parts of the country in which separate establish- 
ments were being organised for the purpose. Similarly, in regard 
to vital statistics, destiairing of soon getting reliable figures for the 
whole country, he arranged to select in connection with the Census 
arrangements certain limited specimen areas of town and country 
in each district in which the Census had been taken with more than 
ordinary care, and to obtain from these vital returns for which 
stiecial arrangements were in progress.’’ 

At the same time airangemcnis were commenced for the collec- 
tion and preparation of stafistics of a more g(‘neral character, which, 
it was hoped, would fructify when sulficient establishments were 
available. 

In accordance with the .same jiolicy, he ordered the submission of 
a weekly return of the agricultural prospects, the rainfall, and the 
state of the weather and the crops from each district, so that proper 
attention should be paid to the sul)jecl. 

Tbc registration of births and deaths was confmeil to certain 
•selected areas, rural and urban, ami Sir G. Campbell was satisfied 
with the results obtained. In respect of agricultural statistics 4 
Deputy Collectors were appointed to acijuire them from the 4 speci- 
men districts of Birblmm, Jessorc, Shahabad and Rangpur : some 
valuable reports were received, and some district statistical accounts 
were specially supplied by the district and subdivisional oflicers. A 
special Commission was also appointed to enquire into the trade and 
production of jute, the greatest commercial sta])le of Bengal : in 
some areas an educational Census was taken : the returns filed under 
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the .Road Cess Acl supplied information of tlie registration of 
tenures and landed property : reports of much interest on particular 
agricultural products such as cotton, sarilowcr, tobacco and tea were 
called for : and, to supervise the whole organisation, a separate 
Statistical branch of the Secretariat was established, in charge of an 
Assistant Secretary. Tlie condition of the raiyals was a subject 
which Sir G. Campbell considered himself specially charged to 
watch over and care for : and the main end and object of all his 
measures and im[uiries was, he stated, to approach the solution of 
Kcnnoinio great (picslion. In ihe-same connection, he 

MuHcum. profoundly convinced of the great importance of 

obtaining an adecpiate knowledge of the products of the country, 
and was mnch inclined to favour the idea of an economic survey. 
As a first step he thought it well to proviile a place in which speci- 
mens of the economic, vegetable and other products of the country 
might be placed and made accessible to the public : and with this 
view he liad adapted and fixed up a building in the heart of the 
business portion of Calcutta, near the N. \V. corner of Dalhoiisie 
Scpiare, and the necessary arrangements undertaken for establishing 
an Elconomic iMuseum uiuler a Central Committee in Calcutta, in 
correspondence with District Committees. It was duly opened, and 
for some years had but a languishing existence. The economic 
section now forms an annexe to the Indian Aluscum and has taken 
the place which Sir G. Camiibell desired for it. 

It was in furtherance of the iiolicy of developing Self-Govern- 
ment, to accompany local taxation, that Sir (J. 

The 

:\iuiiu ii):ii Hill of Campbell ein])arked on a scheme of legislation for 

isV'J : vetooil. 

Aliinicipalities. Il-e had “always believed that 
while on the one hand the task of really governing India down to the 
villages and the peojile is too great for the llriiish Government, and 
on the other anything like national political freedom is inconsistent 
with a foreign rule, we may best supplement our own deficiencies 
and give the people that measure of self-government and local 
freedom to which both their old traditions and their modern 


education alike point, i>y giving to towns and restoring to villages 
some sort of Aliinicipal or communal form of .self-government. ’ 
As the Municipal law of the province was contained in 12 Acts, he 
thought it very desirable to consolidate and systematise the whole 
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law on the subject, ranging Municipalities in different classes, and 
prescribing a suitable constitution for each, in all of which the 
element of Self-Government might be largely infused. 

In his speech to the Council at the opening of the Legislative 
Session in December 1871 Sir George Campbell announced his 
intention to amend and consolidate the law relating to Mu/nssal 
IMunicipalities, a subject which he considered to be of the most 
extreme importance, lie was, he r^aid, “a great believer in Local 
Self-Government. Uiuler free constitutions nothing tended so much 
to keep the people free, and under constitutions which were not 
politically free nothing did so much to help tlie people to some 
of the benefits of frceilom, as decentrali/eil local municipalities 
in all parts of the country. In such a country nothing so much 
tended to prepare the iieople for a measure of gradual freedom - 
nothing so much emancipated them from the burden of despotic 
rule, as the constitution of free municipalities. ITis Honor was 
most anxious that the: Council should do all in their power to create 
municipalities not only legally, but in fact and in truth to make them, 
howf fide^ as far as possible, self-governing. It is one bf the main 
objects — -he might say the main object— of the bill which the Ilou'ble 
]\Iember would shortly explain to the Council, to foster those self- 
governing institutions. It tnight be doubtful whether these wonderful 
indigenous institutions, so well known in other parts of India, these 
little republics, these village communities, which remained intact 
when F.mpire after Kmjiire fell to pieces, whether they ever existed 
to any very large extent in Bengal : it might be doubtful whether 
there were any such institutions so ])erfect here as there were 
elsewhere ; but, though the i)cc:f})lc of Bengal have not the same 
experience of these institutions as the people of some other parts 
* of the country, he believed that they are the most advanced in point 
of modern education -and therefore his sanguine hope was that they 
are more prepared to accejit municipal institutions as they are now 
constituted on western models. The eflorts of Government should 
therefore be to create self-acting municipalities where they do 
not now exist, d’he education which had been given to the 
upper and middle classes of this country might or might not be the 
best in system, but His Honor thought that it had really created a 
very intelligent class of men — a class in many respects capable of 
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self-government*, and he lioj)ed and trusted they would find in 
various parts of the country many enlightened and public-spirited 
men who would devote themselves to the good of the country in 
making the most of these self-governing institutions to which he 
had alluded.” * 

A Bill w'as accordingly introduced into Council on the 9th Dec- 
ember 1871 which after much manipulation passed the Bengal 
Council on the 29th July 1872.. It established various classes of 
Municipalitie* cities, towns and rural villages, and revised the taxes 
which ipight be levied in each class, with a view to regulate more 
exactly their weight and incidence, anil considerably to e.^tend the 
scoi)e and objects of taxation. It livas made com[)ulsory on Alunici- 
palities to provide for police, roads and education, under certain 
limitations, and voluntary objects of expenditure were made legal 
within moderate maxima, a strict maximum limit of taxation being 
laid down for each class of Alimicipality. The system of election 
was not included in the law, but was to be adhiissible under rules 
framed under it. Sir (i. Campbell’s desire was to make the jNTuni- 
cipal Bill •meet and lit into the Ri^ad Cess Act, so that they, 
supplemented by separate enactments for embankments and drain- 
age, should form together a complete and as far as might be final 
scheme of local (Government and self-taxation : by dealing with the 
questions of cesses for roads and education he hoped to leave sc(4)e 
for volunlarv expansions in such a way as to avoid if possible the 
imposition of any further local cesses. 

'The Bill was vetoed by the (jovernor-Ceneral on the 30th 
January 1873. ^ princitnil reasons recorded by llis Excellency 

were that the measure was calculated to increase municipal taxation 
in Bengal, and such increase was unnecessary and inexpedient at 
tlfe time : that His Excellency vvas unable to assent to those portions 
of the Bill which allowed the provision of elementary education to 
be made obligatory iqon first and second class INliinicipalities (i. e. 
on cities and towns, as distinguished from villages) : that he also 
objected to a provision enabling Town Municipalities to give relief 
to the poor in time of exceptional scarcity and distress : .that he 
thought the time had not come when it was desirable to create the 
machinery for the government of villages proposed in the Bill. 

Seeing how broad was the principal ground on vvhich the Viceroy 
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had vetoed the ATiinicipal Bill, and how difiiciilt it would ho to 
devise any new municipal system which might not i»;ive rise to 
apprehensions of increased taxation, resulting from increased acti- 
vity and extension of the system, if not from increased incidence of 
taxation ; seeing also dial he had other reforms^ ffr hand which 
would give his (lovermnent much occupation, Sir (}. Campbell came 
to the conclusion that it was not expedient that he should then make 
another altcm{)t to consolidate and reform the Municipal law of 
Bengal, and he therefore announced*to his C^ouncil that he abandon- 
ed that task for the present, and would probably leave it to his 
successors. 

The Bill had not been a contentious one, and he ami his Govern- 
ment were much astonished when it was thus vetoed. In after years 
he wrote : T.ord Northbrook's dread of taxation wrecked our 
Municipal Bill, and the progress of local CLivernment in Bengal, I 
may almost say in India, was thrown back many years. 'There was 
nothing for it -but to abandon the hope of doing much in that 
direcjon. An 1 f nupt say that with drat hope went also the liopc 
of doing much more in the way of reform^ in any direction under 
Lord Northbrook's regime,'^ 

Tlie Viceroy bad, when vetoing die Munici[)al Ihll, suggested ibat 
in some minor points impro^emenls might be introduced in the 
Bengal municipal law. lie stated his belief tliat under Act VI ( B.C.) of 
1868 and the District Road Cess Act of 1871, suHieient powers then 
existed for the introduction into Bengal of a system under which 
municipal and local affairs might gradually come to be administered 
by bodies in which the people were represented, and said that be would 
favourably consiiler any proposal# which die Legislative Council of 
Bengal might make to amend Act III (B. C.) of 1864 in the .same 
direction. It was also, in His Kxcellciac^''s opinion, desirable to 
amend the present law so as to ciublc Municijialities, under Acts 
III (B. C.) of 1864 and VI (B. C.) of 1868, voluntarily to eonlriliute 
in aid of education within their districts. 

A short Bill was accordingly broiigut into the Council and passed 
on Ihe^th April 1873 as Act II (B. C.). This Act enabled Coverii- 
ment to provide for the election liy tlie rate payers, and rotation, of 
Alunicipal Commissioners in the larger towns : as well as to establish 
and maintain schools, after providing for the police, conservancy, and 
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ordinary town purposes, medical relief and vaccination. The 
Serampore Municipality was the first to try the elective system, and a 
year later it was p^ranted to Krishnag^ar. 

It maybe mentioned here that on the iitli October 1872 the 
Viceroy was ‘ pleased, on the representation of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, to permit the title of Honorable to be borne ^by 
the Members of Mis Honor’s Legislative Council.* 

Primary Kdiication received a great im])etLH from Sir G. Campbell. 

. ,, , The Government of Bengal had first directed its 

J ruii:iry riflui ii- ^ 

attention to this subject some 10 or 12 years previ- 
ously, and begun a system of instituting or aiding village paihsalas 
at a cost of Rs. 5 a month for each school. A second system of 
“circle*^ schools had also been tried, whereby 4 pathsalas were 
formed into one circle, under a trained teacher, whose business was 
to leach at each patlnaUi in turn and ter direct the teaching of the 
indigenous schoolmasters. 'The Government pathsala system had 
been partially worked in 5 or 6 districts, and the circle school system 
in I or 2 more, when further funds were not available and the spread 
of (lovernment primary sphools was stopped. The Government of 
India was unable to grant further funds, but directed that money 
saved from higher education should be devoted to primary schools, 
and suggested that funds for village schools might be raised by local 
laxatiem as in other parts of liulia. Then came all the discussion 
previously mentioned which resulted in no educational cess being 
imposed on the land, and the pathuila system not being extended. 
In August 1871 the Secretary of State left the (piestion of providing 
primary education for the general body of the population to the un- 
fettered discretion of the Ta’ciUciiiunt-Governor. Tl)us on the 31st 
March 1872 there were in Bengal only 2451 primary schools assisted 
by Government with only ^>4,779 I’oys. Until the beginning of 
1872-3 the budget grant stood at about Rs. 1,30,000 a year. Up to 
July 1872 the Lieutenant-Governor had been engaged in the Munici- 
pal Bill, one object of which was to provide for primary education in 
the several classes of Municipalities to be formed under the Bill. In 
September and October of that year Sir G. Campbell issue^l from 
Hazaribagh several Resolutions for the i)urpose of largely reorganiz- 
ing the work of the Education Department, (by rearranging the circles 
of inspcfction and in one of these he wrote : 
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“ The great object of the Government now is to extend primary educa- 
tion among the masses of the people. The Lieiitenant-tiovcrnor hopes 
that, under arrangements now in progress, if the Municipal IVill becomes 
law, many villages will establish primary schools aided by (Government 
funds ; and he is prepared to take advantage of the favourable state of 
the Bengal finances to make a considerable additional allotment for that 
purpose in addition to the new grant provided for in the budget of the 
present year. It seems to TIis Honor that this scheme can only be 
carried out by the influence and aid of the district authorities, and that 
this, the most important branch of education, must of necessity be placed 
under their superintendence ” 

With a view then to making a real aiul sulistantial attemj)! to 
establish a good system of prim.iiy ciliicatioii of the siinjilcst charac- 
ter, Sir G. Cam])bell put the grants for education, and especially for 
primary education, under the local officers, ami specially allotted 4 
lakhs from the provincial savings, to be used in develo])ing primary 
education, in addition to the other grants already made for the same 
pmrpose, i lakh to be spent in 1872-3 and die oilier 3 lakhs in 1873-4. 
The total allotment for jirimary education was to stand at Rs. 5,30,000 
a year. Tt was calculated that, at an average of Ks. 40 to Rs. 50 
per school, the 3 lakhs would suHice to establish 6000 to 7000 schools. 
The scope and i mention f)f ihe measure will aj)pear from the follow- 
ing extracts from a Resoluti/wi of the 30th Scjuetnber 1872 : — 

“The Lieutenant-( Governor hojics that by the end of 1S73-74 the new 
municipal system will be so far established that a considerable ])ortion of 
the burden now assumed by (Government may be taken over by the Muni- 
cipalities of considerable and prosperous villages, and that Town Munici- 
palities will be able to support or render self-supporting some of the 
schools of a higher class which no<V absorb a large share of the educa- 
tional grant. In this way (Government money, in addition to that already 
skived, will be made aviiilablc for poorer and more backward places. 

* * * * * * 

“The Lieutenant-Governors wish is that the money now granted 
should be used to encouiage and develop in rural villages proper 
indigenous education, that is, reading, writing, arithmetic in the real 
indigenous language and character of each province. He would not, 
as a rule, think .it necessary to employ highly trained masters on con- 
siderable salaries. He would rather give money as a grant-in-aid to 
men of the purely indigenous schoolmaster class, provided each keeps 
up in a place where it is required, and among a population of c'ultivators 
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and labourers, a school efficient according- to native standards, and 
submits it to inspection and examination. Perhaps for such purposes 
an 'allowance of Rs. 2 or per Jtftnsem will in many cases suffice, more 
especially in places where the village or landlord or other party inter- 
ested is willing to make up the remainder of the ordinary Rs. 5 ' 
pathmla grant. Recently the Lieutenant-tiovernor }has sanctioned 
four 2.J Rs. pathmla grants in Tippera on the application of a zaniindar^ 
who has agreed to give the other 2h Rs. for each school himself. It 
is hoped that in all wards’ estates the Court of Wards will be able to 
double any share of the present grant that may be allotted for schools 
in these estates. Where no such aid is available, and where the people 
are poor and backward, a larger (lOvernment grant may be given ; but 
no grant to a village school is to exceed Rs. mettscin. With such 

a basis, and some receipts from fees or gratuities, a village school will 
be established. Those pUaces should be selected where the need is 
greatest, and where the people are ready to help themselves to some 
extent ; jdaces jil ready provided for being left to themselves for the 
present, or only assisted in a moderate degree on condition of inspection 
and improved mcthoch. In places where, though immediate assistance 
is not available, a municipal organization may be shortly expected, the 
maximum of Rs. si-per mensem may be given, provided the leading men 
promise as far as they can to contribute a share when a Municipality is 
constituted. But of all things must be avoided a grant which may be 
used to turn out clerks and attorneys ; education of that kind is ^separately 
provided for. 

“ The only languages to be taught in pathsaUis should be Bengali, 
Hindi, Assamese, and Oorya, in their respective provinces, and the 
aboriginal languages in some of the districts where there is a large 
•aboriginal population using their languages, as the Kols of Chota 
Nagpur, the Sonthals of the Sonthal Parganas^ the Khaslas of the 
Khasia hills, the Khamtis, CacharisT, and others in Assam and the 
Lepchas of Darjeeling. 

" “ Where Muhammadans preponderate in the population, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor will not object to the grant to their makfabs of aid similar 
to that officer given to the pathsalas or common village schools, provided 
a useful •i^rimary. education is really given. But the impression the 
Lieutenant Governor has derived from all he has seen of many indigenous 
pathsalas in such districts is, that the lower classes of the Muhammadans^ 
resort much more freely to the common vernacular ^schools than their 
higher classes do to the English schools ; and he considers that it is 
better for all parties that they should continue to do so. 

“ New'ly appointed teachers of village schools, whether gurus or 
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Muhammadans, should be attached for some months to training classes at 
the district or sub-divisional head-quarters, either before they set up their 
schools or at the next rice-sowing season, or at such convenient oppor- 
tunities as may offer themselves. Village school-masters when under 
instruction at training classes will be allowed to draw the Government 
grant just as if they were present with their school. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is fully aware that to people who see only 
*the expensive Government and aided schools in Bengal towns, or to those 
who know the Government village •schools of some other parts of India, 
it may seem a sanguine view to hope that any system of rural education can 
be successfully based upon Government monthly grants of only Rs. 5, 4, 
and 3 per me/isem to each school. He is aware that in western and 
central India the Government wages of village schoolmasters range from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 25 a month, while in northern India there are it is believed, 
few village school-masters who draw less than Rs. 8 a monfti from Gov- 
ernment. But Mr. Campbell believes that in most districts of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, though unhappily too rare in so great populations, there are 
still scores, if not hundreds, of petty village school-masters who keep vil- 
lage schools of 15 to 30 boys and girls, and who maintain thernselves and 
their families from the fees, in money or in kind, which the parents may 
be able to afford. If a boy’s father is well-to-do, Jie gives the jiiuru 2, 3, or 
4 annas a month ; if he is poor, he gives one anna or a couple of seers 
of rice a month. Boys of very poor parents or orphans arc often taught 
by the without any fee. ^ This is the kind of educational agency 

Government finds ready to its hand in Bengal villages ; these are the 
schools which ordinary villagers are accustomed to, and for which they 
have a regard. ’ One of these jf/^rus would certainly find his position 
immensely improved by a Government or Municipal grant of Rs. 30, 40, 
or 50 a year. ****** 

“ What is wanted is to teach ordinary village boys enough to enable 
them to take care of their own interests in their own station of life, as 
petty shop-keepers, small land-holders, raiyats^ handicraftsmen, weavers, 
vilfage headmen, boatmen, fishermen, and what not. It is beyond all 
things desirable not to impart at village schools that kind of teaching 
which, in a transition state of society, might induce boys to think them- 
selves above manual labor or ordinary village work. 

“ The only restrictions he would insist upon are that not more than 
Rs. 5 per mensem of public money should be given to any one school ; 
that the vernacular only is taught in any school receiving a pathsala 
grant ; that every pathsala is open to inspection and sends in such 
simple quarterly statements as may be required ; and that any grant is 
liable to suspension or withdrawal if the school is not properly kept up. 

34 
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“ In selecting existing pathsalas for grants, the Magistrate and 
the subdivisional otficcr would be guided by various considerations 
they would give some grants, to ^Id established pathsalas which were 
specially large and successful ; they would give some grants to pathsalas 
which were situate in large villages, but had heretofore been badlv 
off owing to the poverty of the inhabitants ; they would give some 
grants to newly planted pathsalas of which the i^urus were especially effi- 
cient and active. * * * The Magistrate and the sub divi- 

s\ona\ officer would select for th^ i^w pathsalas the largest villages 
unoccupied by any school, ^(^pathsala grant would be- given to any 
village which would not provide a house or hut of the ordinary kind used 
in the village for the reception of the school. When the villages were 
selected, the next question would be to find teachers. If possible, the 
Magistrate or subdivisional officer would choose men of the ordinary 
^urumahasa/ \ or of the class and anew school-master 

should always be, if possible, a resident of the village or its neighbourhood. 
* • -i * * * 

“It would be a condition of appointment of a new village school-master, 
and of any grant of the master of an existing school, that he should, if 
called upon, attend the normal class for a time, leaving a substitute in 
charge of the school. 

“ Pending the establishment of Municipalities, it will probably b^ best 
to establish a moderate number of schools here and there as examples all 
over the district, and to select a limited tract for a more full e.iy?eriment. 
******* 

“ When the system develops, when the rural Municipalities undertake 
schools with Government assistance, when the demands for-and means of 
education increase, more money may be available, and w^e may attempt 
more schools. The object of the present grant is to make a beginning of 
mass education in the country, and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes to be 
assured that the money is well-spent 

At the same time, Sir G. Campbell revised the scholarship rules 
and arranged a system of scholarships, so as to enable clever and 
deserving boys to climb from the lowest to the highest stage. Scho- 
larships w^erc for the first time awarded to primary ^schools. The 
various stages of schools were established so that ‘‘ the gifted son of 
a raiyat or labourer may become a distinguished engineer or physi- 
cian, or agriculturist, or administrator of high degree, or a Judge of 
the Highest Court ”, being educated thereto at the public expense, 
through scholarships. At’ the same time, great care was to be taken 
that the prizes held out to remarkable boys in primary schools were 
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quite exceptional, and that the mass of boys were not led to look 
beyond their own callings. It was therefore very carefully provided 
that the subjects of examination in these pr imary schools should be 
confined to the simple subjects really sought by the mass of the 
people. 

The system of primary education thus introduced was afterwards 
generally acknowledged to have succeeded beyond the anticipations 
of the most sanguine. By the end.of .1873, total grant for primary 
education had increased to nearly 8 lakhs^ and 10,787 village schools, 
old and new, with 255,728 scholars had been brought under the 
Government scheme. By the 31st. March 1874 there were 12*229 
■primary schools and 303,437 pupils. The new pa/ksalasweve report- 
ed to vary greatly in their pretensions and efficiency ; but the 
general standard aimed at was that laid down by Government, being 
confined for the most part to reading anti writing in the vernaculars, 
with native arithmetic and accounts. Where English arithmetic had 
crept in and gained a footing, it was said to be generally preferred. 
Sir G. Campbell thus wrote, at the end of 1873 : 

“ Village communities a^d individuals are 'invited to set up schools 
with Government assistance. The plan is to grant to village school- 
masters, who maintain tolerabl/ efficient schools in die native fashion 
and submit -to a certain amount of inspection and control, a subsidy or 
grant-in-ald for schools of an adequate salary, but which, eked out by 
fees and customary emoluments, may enable them to live. The grant 
is usually no nftre than from 2 to 3 or 4 Rs. per month, say on an 
average 5, 6, or 7 shillings per month, or a capitation allowance amount- 
ing to about as much ; and at this rate a little money goes a long way. 
A certain sum has been allotted to each district, which the Magistrates 
.and local Committees distribute to deserving school-masters who set 
up and maintain schools on these principles. 

'‘This scheme has succeeded beyond all expectation. Both the 
school-masters and the people have received it with a sort of enthusiasm. 
Tl\e people in districts which were supposed to be Boeotian, in respect 
of the absence not only of education but of all desire for education, 
have suddenly shown an avidity for the instruction offered to them which 
could not have been anticipated. Decent school- masters are forth- 
coming in sufficient numbers to take up .all the grants available, and 
the full number of schools of which our means admit have been already 
established in almost every district or very nearly so. Both our pfficers 
and the native public fully admit and appreci.ate the success of the 
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scheme. The educational officers theni:>^. . w-, ... urst very little inclined 
to take a hopeful view of the plan, now admit that it has so far succeeded. 
Tne few objectors are only those who are wedded to the old system 
by which a few profited at the expense of the many.” 

A definite policy was also pursued by Sir G. Campbell in respect 
Higher Ediicsi. Higher Education. The Government of India 
had in past years very earnestly drawn attention 
to the disproportionately large ^|iare of the Government educa- 
tional funds enjoyed by the Bengal Colleges, and the Secrotary of 
State had directed that 2 full Government Colleges should not be 
mafttained too close to one another when there was so much 
difficulty in providing funds for primary education. Moreover 
Sir G. Campbell wished to give effect to the intentions of the Calcutta 
University to introduce physical science more largely into its course 
by having physical and natural science taught at other Colleges. 
Reductions were carried out in the Berhampore, Krishnagar and 
Sanskrit Colleges, which provok*ed some expressions of dissatis- 
faction among the upper and literate classes of Bengal. Sir G. 
Campbell’s policy was to reduce the number of Colleges educating 
up to the highest pointy concentrating in 'the remainder improved 
means of the highest education. The reduced Colleges were not 
abolished, but were still efficiently maintained to teach up to the 
point to which experience proved that the greatest demand existed 
!. e. up to the First Arts standard. The Presidency College and the 
Hooghly College were specially strengthened and the construction of 
a new Presidency College was sanctioned. Sir G, Campbell was very 
far from washing to discourage Svhat was called high-class education.’ 
But he thought it would 'not be consistent with the duty which we 
owed to the mass of the peopl.e of this country, that we should 
devote a wholly disproportionate sum to the higher class of 
education only. Thej^efore, if we were to do our. duty, that was 
to say, apportion the sums at our disposal rateably and faidy 
between the higher class of education and the education ' of the 
masses, then we must subtract something from the sums devoted 
to higher education, or by some means obtain the means of adding 
to OUT educational resources.’ Certain memorials having been present- 
ed against Sir G. Campbell’s educational policy, the Government of 
India ' supported it and .showed that his measures were not in 
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antagonism to the policy of the Home (government or to the 
])road interests ‘of the population of India. The Secretary of 
State concurred with this view and cordially approved the steps 
taken by Sir G. Campbell to give a more practical tone to education 
in Bengal. ‘The advance which has been made in the encourage- 
ment of the primary instruction of the people is also a subject 
for -congratulation.* 

Sir G. Campbell felt the difficulty of providing funds for the 
permanent mafntcfnance of the system of primary 
education, for the cost of which he had arranged 
for a years. He had understood the principle of local rating for 

IT • 

education to haye been sanctioned, by the Secretary of State, but 
had thought it desirable to refrain from imposing a compulsory 
rate for education in the mufassal where the Road Cess was levied, 
and the Viceroy had refused his assent to provisions for imposing 
such an obligation on towns and for enabling r.ural communes 
voluntarily to raise funds for the purpose. Thus the Bengal Govern- 
ment could have no rating for education at all. 


Educational 

Finance. 


“It follows that these provinces are in exactly the same position 
as when the discussion first commenced, having no funds for primary 
education, unless they can be g^ven from the general revenues. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has, out of exceptional savings, made a small 
provision for primary schools during the present year. But no such 
savings can be expected in coming years, and there has been no success- 
ful step made. to meet permanently the difficulty that Bengal has no 
funds for establishing, aiding and maintaining primary schools for the 
65 millions of its subjects,” 

The management of the Jails in Bengal was a subject which 
greatly occupied* Sir George Campbell’s thoughts. 

J.iiis. principles wliich he considered should guide the 

department were enumerated in various Minutes, and changes of a 
radical nature*, resulting from the altered polky which he thought it 
right to adopt; were effected in jail administration. Thus, in appoint- 
ing Mr. W. L, Heeley, c. s., a judicial officer of experience, to officiate 
as Inspector-General of Jails, a principal object which the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had in view was that should look into the subject 
from a judicial point of view, that is, ascertain whether the objects 
for which judicial sentences were passed, viz. the due punishment of 
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crime and prevention of future crime, were attained, or, if there 
were defects in this respect, devise a remedy. In the same Minute 
Sir G. Campbell expressed his opinion that manufactures and 
sanitary considerations had been too exclusively regarded ; that the 
judicial side of the jail question (i. e. the penal effect of imprison- 
ment and its concomitants) had been more or less lost sight of; that 
the punishment of short term prisoners was not sufficiently stingingj; 
that, in sub-divisional lock-ups especially, there was no punishment 
except restraint ; that skilled workman were put on labour which was 
more profitable than penal ; that educated prisoners, whatever their 
crimes, were promoted to easy places of trust ; that prisons were 
’generally made too comfortable; and that classification scarcely 
existed. On another occasion he noted with dissatisfaction the laxity 
of discipline among the paid warders, and in a third Minute he con- 
demned the existing jails as totally unsuited to any proper system of 
classification, describing a Bengal jail as ‘^a complete liberty-hall ” ; 
he disapproved of the hiring-out of prisoners to municipalities and 
private persons, the insufiicient separation of under-trial prisoners 
from those under sentence, and the inadeipiacy of the existing guards 
to prevent outbreaks ; anddie expressed his general policy as follows - 
“ I think that upon the whole the best course will be to push on 
rapidly the central jails now in course of construction ; to employ a large 
number of prisoners on these jails and on the canal works at Dehri ; 
and to do what we can to make safe and capable of discipline the 
Alipore jail which is in fact a great central jail without any of the ap- 
pliances of a central jail. The arrangement proposed would withdraw a 
large number of prisoners from the ordinary jails, and I would then take 
advantage of the reduction of numbers to make the existing jails, or as 
many of them as are in any way tolerable, serve our purpose for the pre- 
sent as well as may be, instead of attempting to build new-fashioned 
jails all over the country at once. With reduced numbers we may at 
any rate provide separate wards for under-trial prisoners, and perhaps 
for I or 2 other classes whom it is desirable *to keep separate.” 

Defects existed also in the arrangements of the jads themselves, 
and, after having seen a good many of the jails in Bengal, Sir G, 
Campbell was more than ever convinced of the great difficulties that 
existed for the segregation of the several classes of prisoners, as well 
as of prisoners under trial, from convicted prisoners. Partitions had 
been so universally cleared away and the enclosures had been sq 
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generally thrown into one, and all attempt at separation of prisoners 
in separate yards so completely abandoned, that, to introduce any- 
thing like the regular system prevailing in other provinces in India 
and other countries, the work would have had to he entered on 
afresh. The large commissions, moreover, allowed to jailors had 
led them to consider their charges as really manufacturing establish- 
ments and prisoners as people to be indulged so long as they kept 
the manufacture going. It also ajipeared that extramural labour had 
been allowed, whenever it was profifable, by prisoners being hired out 
to municipalities and even to private persons. These practices were 
stopped in all cases except where extrarnuralj employment of this 
kind had been specially sanctioned. 

Where there was an attempt to separate under-tri'al from con- 
\MCted prisoners, the common practice had been to keep the 
under-trial and non-labouring prisoners together. These non- 
labouring j)risoncrs were for the most part men confined as 
notorious bad-characters in default of security, and were certainly 
the worst companions for under-trial or any other jirisoncrs. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that immediate arrangements should 
be made to keep the under^ial prisoners entirely separate. It 
further did not appear that In working hours tlic convicted prisoners 
were classificil with anv reference whatever to their offences ; ihcv 
were only arranged with reference to their Wv^rking capacities. At 
night they were necessarily locked up in separate barracks, and 
some attemj)l at classification soiiietimes was or might be made. 

After full and careful consideration of the whole matter, it 
was decided to push on rapidly the central jails then in course 
of construction ; and to carry oyt the general policy above des- 
cribed. 

. Sir G. Campbell also jdaced the district jails immediate- 
ly under the control of the district Magistrates who had previously 
been, in common with other.civil officers, only in the position of 
official visitors. This measure was sojn attended with important and 
useful results, one being that it placed both the jail and pcdice 
departments under one head, thus putting a stop to many disputes 
which had hitherto somewhat frequentlj^ arisen. 

The sanitary question in jails was the most difficult of all. 
Looking to the terrible mortality that had prevailed in Indian jails, 
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and in none more than in some of^those in Bengal, Sir G. Campbell 
felt that it was inevitable that much should be sacrificed if it was 
necessary to"*do so, in order to avoid such destruction of human 
life. If it were a mere matter of sanitary rule, as some people would 
have it believed ; if it could be secured th.it a jail built 6n sanitary 
principles would be healthy, while one not so built was unhealthy, 
Government might feel constrained to spend all their money on ne\v 
jails and to take the consequences. The contrary was notoriously 
the case. He had known msfny jails, native buildings, and suck 
like, contrary to all the laws of sanitation, comparatively healthy ; and 
he had known prisoners die like rotten sheep in the finest modern 
buildings. By care in vafious ways the general result might be 
improved but how to ensure perfectly healthy jails was not knowm. 
Under all these circumstances, he was not prepared to sacrifice every 
thing to a very doubtful sanitation. The Government did what it 
could, but for the time, at any rate, it accepted a moderately 
excessive death-rate, and secured a good amount of discipline 
and a moderate amount of labour for all prisoners, and really severe 
punishment for a moderate proportion of them. 

The central jails then existing^were the Presidency jail, the 
Alipore jail and the European Penitentiary at Hazaribagh, while 
other t:entral jails were in course of construction at Bhagalpur, 
Midnapore and Hazaribagh, Sir G. Campbell regarded the subject 
of jails as a very great and difficult work : he did not claim that 
they had been made satisfactory or soon would be, but that very 
great and beneficial improvements were being ‘ carried out in the 
buildings and in the discipline and method of their administration. 

Sir G. Campbell found a systeiji in force by which the Heads of 
Departments — Inspectors General and Director of 

Position of 

Magistmte-Cciiiec . Public Instruction — had in some respects exercised 

tor : subordiua* 

tion of tho police, a large authority almost independent of Govern- 
ment control : whereas he was anxious that district officers should 
not have too many masters and that the head of -the district 
shouJd control the local departments. He therefore introduced 
changes to make the Heads of Departments the agents and 
inspectors on the part of Government, bound to aid, counsel, 
and guide local officers, each in his own department, without 
exercising local authority over themi and to criticise, collate, 
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and compare local facts for the information of Govern- 
ment. His policy with regard to the position of the Magis- 
trate-Collectors must be stated in his own words. It was his wish 
“ to render the heads of districts, the Magistrate-Collectors, no 
longer the drudges of many departments and masters of none but 
in fact the general controlling authority over all departments in each 
district. On no subject had he formed an* opinion more deliber- 
ately. The Orissa Famine Commission took this view and all that 
he had since thought and seen, h^s confirmed Mr. Campbell in the 
opinion which he then shared. He might almost say that it was his 
belief that, all over India, the departments were ruining the empire. 
Everywhere the same complaint was heard— in the PanJab and the 
N. W. province^, as in Madras and liomBay— that the district officers 
were not what they were, that their power and their influence have 
gone from them. There is less of such complaint in llengal because 
there the days when such power and influence existed are so remote 
as to be almost lost to memory. But in a country where, as has been 
explained, we have in fact asserted our authority less completely than 
• anywhere else in India, and where the people of the remote interior 
are in a more native (so to express it) condition, the concentration of 
authority and the personal rule so consopant to oriental habits and 
feelings are, in the Lieutenail-Govcrnor’s opinion, even more required 
than elsewhere. Departments are excellent servants, but, as he considers, 
very bad masters. He has ^therefore striven to make the Magistrate^ 
Collector of a great Bengal district, generally comprising l i to 2j millions 
of inhabitants, the real executive chief and administrator of the tract 
of country committed to him, and supreme over every one and every 
thing, except the proceedings of the Courts of Justice. As district 
Magistrate, he is also head of the department of criminal justice which 
is charged with the summary trial of small cases and the inquiry into 
greater cases previous to trial* at Sessions, although he generally 
rather distributes and superintends this work than does a large share of 
it himself.*’ 

With regard to the subordination of the police to the Magistrate, 
he wrote in no less uhcertaiii tone. There was still a good* deal 
of the old feeling in the police which gave rise to a longing for 
independence and occasional antagonism, while many Magistrates 
insufficiently exercised the powers which they really possessed, not 
feeling very sure of their ground. Sir G. Campbell aimed at making 
quite clear the thorough subordination of the police to the Magis- 
trate for all and every purpose. He wished to enable »ll capable 
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Magistrates to exercise their power to the full without hesitation or 
misgiving, aud'the police officers to feel that their position was in 
no degree equivocal, and that the situation must be accepted. In 
issuing rules regarding police procedure in criminal cases, hepointe J 
out the relation of the police to the district Magistrate ‘‘whose hands 
in fact they were.” They were the proper agency for him to use for 
all purposes connected with the pcate, order, and conservancy of 

the district, the regulatidfl of public assemblies, and other matters 

* • 

of district management, such for instance as looking after the state 
of the roads. In all duties in which he required it, the Magistrate 
was to receive from the police active and loyal assistance, while he 
would on the other hand ffe responsible that the police were not 
improperly emj)l()yed. Further, looking at the intimate relations 
existing between tlie Magistrate and police, it was ordered that he 
should he consulted in regard to their appointments and promotions, 
and a set of rules regulating the procedure in these matters was 
drawn up and promulgated. Subsequently also District Superin- 
tendents of police were prohibited from corresponding direct with 
the Inspector-General of Police or his Deputies ; all matters, except 
accounts and returns, wore ordered to %e sent through the Magistrate 
of the district, except when that otficcr during his absence had given 
orders to forsvard any particular case. 

With his experience of other parts of India, Sir G. Campbell 
was much struck with the want — which put district 
officers at a very great disadvantage — of any local 
executive establishments corresponding to the taluk- 
dari, tahsildari or mamlatdari officials elsewhere. 
He early recorded his opinion that k was not desirable to pay young 
uncovenanted officers ^250 or £^00 per annum for learning their 
duty by vivisection, and that it was an extraordinary anomaly that, 
while covenanted servants passed many examinations before en- 
tering the service, uncovenanted servants should enter without any 
examination at all. He set himself therefore to create an orga- 
nised service, supplementary to the existing Subordinate Executive 
Service, to give executive establishments for subdivisions, and 
thereby enable the district officers to administer the country more 
completely. He proposed at .the outset to have 100 sets of sub- 
divisional establishments and divide them into 3 grades, 33 first 


exwnitlvo fstii- 
biiHhments — 
Native Civil 
Service. 
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class, 33 second, 34 third, composed of Sab-Deputy Collectors, 
Kanungos, chainmen, and messengers, at a cost of»about 2 lakhs 
per annum. The Government of India at first sanctioned 20 Sub- 
Deputies as an experimental measure, and subsequently the whole 
scheme, granting towards it one lakh a year from Imperial revenues, 
being ‘‘ satisfied that the establishments proposed are actually re- 
quired.” The Secretary of State anticipated “ the best results 
from the increased means of elliciency now afforded to the sub- 
ordinate administration of ih6 Government of Bengal.” Sir G. 
Campbell laid it down that the ne\v establishments should not be 
employed as mere clerks iii office, but as executive agents to 
help the district and sub- divisional officers : they were to be 
employed actively for executive, statistical, and (where magisterial 
powers were given) judicial work. The appointments to these estab- 
lishments were made from among the men qualified by examination 
for the Native Civil Service, ^hich Sir (}. Campbell instituted, h'or 
entrance into this service he prescribed a form of examination, open 
to all candidates allowed to present themselves in accordance with 
certain rules. Besides the usual tests of educational attainments and 
character, he laid down that candidates ’for appointments of over 
Rs 100 a month must show that they can ride at least 12 miles ala 
rapid pace ; candidates for inferior posts must have a similar (piali- 
fication or be able to wafk 12 miles within 3^ hours wkhout difficulty 
or prostration,*' This test of physical energy gave rise to some 
comment and mirth, owing to its novelty and to the discomfiture of 
some of the candidates, but the propriety of requiring it was 
generally admitted. Classes for teaching the prescribed subjects 
were opened in the principal ^schools and colleges, and a Civil 
Service College was established at Hooghly. Promotion was to be 
made from the lower to the higher grade of the Native Civil Service, 
according to merit, and Sir (}. Campbell pledged himself that, when- 
ever possible. Deputy Magistrate-Collectors would be selected from 
the Sub-Deputies and that men would not, without good and Special 
reason, be taken from outside for these places by mere exercise of 
patronage. In spite of the attractions thus held out, he found his 
scheme to be unpopular with the public press. “ The reason how- 
ever is, he believes, not far to seek. An opening-wide of the doo'r 
of employment must be unpopular with the classes who ha^e hither- 
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to had a sort of monopoly ol high office ; and, just as in England 
competition and selection by merit were very unpopular with the 
classes who had previously provided for their sons through patron- 
age, the present measure is unpopular with the upper 10,000 of 
Bengal, whom the organs alluded to chiefly represent.'^ Examina- 
tions were held annually during Sir G. Campbell's administration 
and for some time afterwards, for admission into the Native Civil 
Service, but later other arrangements were made for supplying the 
vacancies in the Subordinate Executive Service. 


It w^as in 1871-72 that surveys w'ere undertaken with a view to 

Northern Bengal railway coliimunication from the north 

Railway. Ganges with the districts in the direc- 

tion of Darjeeling. More than 1000 miles of proposed and alter- 
native railways were surveyed, and it was reported that along any of 
these routes a narrow gauge railway could be constructed for about 
£6000 a mile. Preliminary surveys %ere made for a line from a 
point on the Ganges opposite to one of the principal stations of the 
Eastern Bengal line, through the rich^ and populous districts of 
North Bengal, several of which had a population exceeding 600 per 
square mile, and which produced enormous quantities of jute, .rice, 
tobacco, sugar, silk and other staples. The line would, it was said, 
open up a country of great commercial importance scaled up for 
8 months of fhe year, and most inaccessible to the officers of Gov- 
ernment and other travellers at all seasons. It would run up to the 
foot of the Himalayas and terminate among the tea gardens of the 
Tar^ii' under the hill stations of Darjeeling and Kurseong. Tlje 
report of the engineers was very favourable to the construction of a 
cheap line. The Government of india, in November 1872, accepted 
Sir G. Campbeirs views that the Northern -Bengal Railway ought 
to be undertaken, and that the line advocated by the Bengal Gov- 
ernment and the engineer (Major Lindsay, r. 1 ?.) was the best 
that could be chosen. They suggested that branches to Rangpur, 
Bogra, Dinajpur and other centres .of trade would soon be found 
necessary when the trunk line was formed. Sir G. Campbell also 
contemplated an extension towards Assam. By the end of March 
1873 whole length of the' Northern Bengal Railway of 204 miles 
was slaked out, and before the end of that year, in consequence of 
the pre^rious prospects of the crops in the districts through which 
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the line would run, the Government of India sanctioned the imine- 
diate commencement of work, and many famine labourers were 
relieved by emptloyment on the railway embankments. Extensions 
to Kuch Bihar and up the Tista valley were also suggested. Labour 
was at no time very abundant : the people were not largely attracted 
to the railway works because the line did not run through the most 
most distressed tracts as they subsetpienlly became defined ; the 
demand for labour was most, marked in Dinajpur and Bogra. 
Nevertheless, great progress was made before the rains of 1874. 

The Garo hills formed the most western portion of the hilly country 

TJic Garo oxik). between Assam on one side and the Sylhet and 
Mymensingh districts on the other. They were still 
marked as unexplored on the maps and were inhabited by a people of 
unquiet and marauding character, never yet subdued by any power 
and prone to commit depredij^jons from the earliest limes of our rule. 
A considerable portion of the hills had been brought within the pale 
of regular Government, but communities of independent Garos con- 
tinued to commit outrages oh our' dependent villages, so that Sif G. 
Campbell felt compelled with regard to the4)cace of the neighbouring 
districts to propose to terminate their partial independence. He 
thoughl the pear'was ripe, and that a savage enclosure within our 
frontier should be ternvnatc^. An expedition was sanctioned, and 
was most successful. The expeditionary force of 500 armed police, 
supported by 3 companies of regular troops, was divided into 3 
columns, 2 of which entered the hills from the Goalpara and Mymen- 
singh districts, and the third started from Tura under the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Garo hills about the middle of November 1872. 
With little bloodshed or loss the independent country was completely 
occupied and subjected. The tribes seeme i to be taken by surprise 
and submitted without any serious fight. Armed police posts were 
established, the ordinary petty tribute paid by the hill people was ex- 
acted and complete arrangements were made by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, suitable to a simple people, for the administration of the 
territory, which gave no further trouble to the Government of Bengal. 

•About this time too the Daflas along the Durrang and North 
Lakhimpur borders of Assam came into notice by 

The Daflas, . . j . t-. . n ^ ^ . 

perpetrating a raid in February 1872 on Dana colo- 
nists in British territory, killing^2 persons and carrying off 44 ^ith their 
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property. The local police failed to obtain satisfaction : so relations 
with the Dailis were broken off, their passes were blockaded, and 
measures to bring them to terms or- punish them \Vere carried out 
by a considerable force furnished by the Assam regiments. But 
the matter passed out of the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor, on 
the formation of the separate Assam Administration. 

The subject of the sale of Waste Lands came before Sir G. 

Campbell, and the history of the question may be 

Waste Lands. , . 

briefly recapitulated here, as it was for a long time 
one of much importance in Bengal. Lord Canning’s Minute of 
17th October 1861 laid down 3 main j 5 rinciples on which grants of 
waste lands were to be made in future. These were, J^rs/, that in 
any case of application for such lands, they shall be granted in 
perpetuity as a heritable and transferable property, subject to no 
enhancement of land revenue assessmei^*' ; second, that “all pros- 
pective land revenue will be redeemable at the grantee’s option by a 
payment in full when the grant is made, or, at the grantee’s option, 
a sum may be paid as earnest at the rate of 10 per cent, leaving the 
unpaid portion of the price of the grant, which will then be under 
hypothecation until the price is paid in till and third, that “ there 
shall be no condition obliging the grantee to cultivate or clear 
any specific portion after grant within any specific time.’’ The 
minimum price for the fee simple was fixed at Rs. 2-8-0 or 5 
shillings pec acre, so that, by paying 10 per cent of this, or per 
acre, a title was obtained. Moreover, many large tracts were obtain- 
ed by speculation in anticipation of measurement for a merely 
nominal payment. A despatch from the Secretary of State subse- 
quently reipiired, in addition to the?sc provisions, that grants should 
be surveyed before sale, and that all sales should be by auction to the 
highest bidders above a fixed upset price. ^ 

There were, besides these, other sets of waste lands rules, sanc- 
tioned at different limes for the whole or parts of Bengal : — viz. 
rules for the grant of waste lands in the Sundarbans, issued in 1863 ; 
rules for the grant of waste lands in Darjeeling, dated 1859: rul^s 
for the sale of waste lands in the Assam and Dacca Divisions : the 
Old Assam waste land lease rules of 1854 : the new A§sam settle- 
ment rules, which left a wide discretion as to the terms on which 
waste land should be leased to raiyats, . 
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Unfortunately in granting waste lands many abuses were allowed 
to occur. There was a great rush upon tea-planting ; speculators 
bought upon credit Government wastes wherever they could get 
them, and Government officers were so far carried away by the mania 
that they relaxed the rules as to surveying wastes before they were 
soldj and in other particulars. It followed tliat large areas of wastes 
were sold to jobbers, who transferred them at a profit, or threw them 
up if they could not do that ; while, in many cases cultivated lands, 
not regularly settled, were sold as “ Government waste lands ” over 
the heads of the occupiers. In other cases, lands beyond the British 
border ; in others again, valuable forest-lands, were sold under the 
>vaste land rules. Before Sir G. Campbell came to Bengal attention 
had been directed to this matter, and in Chittagong especially mis- 
takes had been recognized. There had in more than one instance 
been risk of grave disturbance with frontier tribes on account of ill- 
judged sales of waste land in the occupation of border people. To 
prevent complications Sir G. Campbell published in August 1871 
ad interim rules, and orders were passed that no more land should be 
sold revenue-free in perpetuity without the • previous sanction of the 
Government of India, excepting any such small plots not exceeding 
10 acres in extent as might l)e refiuired for buildings or gardens. 

In March 1873 Campbell proposed new rules for leasing 

and for selling waste land, and recommended their immediate pro- 
mulgation so that the tea industry might go on. Heat the same 
time suggested that a special enactment should be passed •securing 
the rights of Government in w^aste lands, and giving legal effect to 
the rules which might be passed ; and he pointed out that the only 
Waste Lands Act as yet passed by* the Indian Legislature had operat- 
ed to extinguish private rights, and to throw upon the public treasury 
the burden of compensating any right-holders who might make 
good their claims after sale had taken place. The Government of 
India passed orders on the ^ draft rules in August 1873.* They held 
special legislation not to be necessary ; they generally approved Sir 
G. •Campbell’s rules, subject to certain alterations in detail ; they 
directed that the Government law officers should be consulted as to 
the best way of securing the rights of Government, and as to the 
form of deeds-of-sale ; and they directed that the rules should be 
arranged so as to keep the provisions which concerned purchasers 
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separate from those which were for the guidance of public officers. 
AH these requirements were met, the rules for the sale of waste lands 
were re-cast and re-issued. Sir G. Campbell laid down that no sale 
should be allowed till the land had been surveyed and examined, 
that no land should be sold over the heads of natives in effective 


occupation and that land bearing valuable forest or supposed to con- 
tain minerals should not be sold without special relerence to Govern- 
ment. Lease rules were not formulated but were dealt with accord- 
ing to the merits of each particular case. The Western Duars were 
excluded from the operation of the general rules for the sale of 
waste lands, a late ‘Commissioner having remarked that “these 
Duars will hereafter be the finest property in Hindustan’^' as they had 
a magnificent soil and -an abundant water supply. 

In 1872-3 agrarian troubles broke out in the district of Pabna 
iiie Piibna rent Eastern Bengal, q^companied by considerable 
diHturbaiicoH. breaches of the peace. The disturbances originated 
in the Sirajganj sub-division of that district. The actual rental of 
the estates in the disturbed pargana had not be^n raised for some 
years, but the zamindars were in the habit of realizing heavy cesses 
of various sorts, which had gone on fw so long that it was scarcely 
clear what portion of their collections was rent and what illegal 
cesses. Whereas under the law rents could only be enhanced by a 
regular process after notice duly given in the previous year, no such 
notices had been served in Pabna, but the zamindars^ or many of 
them, attempted irregularly to effect a large enhancement both by 
direct increase of rent and by the consolidation of rent and cesses ; 
and besides this enhancement they stipulated that the raiyats were 
to pay all cesses that might be imfiosed by Government, and that 
oqcupancy-raiyats should be made liable to ejectment if they 
quarrelled with their zamindar ^conditions which the raiyats might 
very properly resist. The recent inquiries with respect to illegal 
exactions by. zamindars, and the appr^iended extension to the 
district of the Road Cess Act, under which the rental was registered, 
induced the zamindars to try to persuade their tenants to give them 
written engagements. Some zamindars in 1872 actually succeeded 
in this, and the terms of the engagements granted were very unfair 
to the raiyats. These were partially registered, but before the 
process was complete they repudiated the authority of the registering 
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agent. The difficulties were enhanced by disputes as to measure- 
ment, which all over Bengal had always afforded a fertile source of 
quarrel between landlord and tenant, there being no uniform standard 
and the local measuring-rod varying from pargana to pargana and 
almost from village to. village. In Pabna especially there was 
extreme diversity of measuring standards. All the zamindars were 
not equally bad, but there were undoubtedly some among them 
who resorted to illegal pressure and strongly attempted illegal en- 
hancement ; in the .cases where die shares were much sub-divided 
also special oppression was practised and the quarrels among the 
sharers themselves had not a little to do with the outbreaks. 

At first, the raiyats gave way for the most part, but later one or 
two villages, which had not been so submissive, gained successes 
in the courts. One village stood out from the first ; certain suits 
for enhanced rents were rejected on appeal after having been won 
in the Munsif's court ; a raiyat kidnapped had been liberated and 
the zamindar punished. These and other successes gradually turned 
the scale, and there was a reaction against exorbitant demands after 
the first surprise was over. In the spring the raiyafs commenced to 
organize themselves for systematic resistance. In May, the league 
spread, and by the month of June it had spread over the whole of 
the pargana. The raiyats cahnly organized themselves into hidrohu 
( = rebels,) as they styled themselves, a word which might be inter- 
preted into unionists, — under the ihfluence of an intelligent leader 
and petty laiid-holdeV, and peaceably informed the Magistrates that 
they had united. The. terms held out by the league were very 
tempting, viz : the use of "a very large higha of measurement and 
very low rent, and it was not there^pre necessary to resort to much 
intimidation to induce fresh villages to join. In some instances, 
intimidation was resorted to with this object. Towards the latter 
end of June 1872 emissaries were sent in all directions to extend the 
league and large bands of villagers were formed. No doubt, persons 
who owed any private grudges, or bad characters for the sake of 
plunder, took advantage of the assemblies collecting to turn them 
tolheir own ends, and to commit the excesses that certainly occurred 
in several quarters, but of which verj' exaggerated reports were 
circulated. Serious outrages by bond fide tenants were not very 
numerous, and but a few houses were actually burnt and plundered* 

35 
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The stories of murders and of other outrages that were current were 
without foundation. No one in the sub-division of Sirajganj was 
seriously hurt during the disturbances ; no zanindars house or 
principal office was attacked, and nothing of considerable value 
was stolen. Such cases of violent crime as did occur were due to 
the criminal class who took advantage of the excitement. At Rang- 
piir Sir G. Campbell heard that the uncomfortable relations of the 
raiyais and zamindars in Pabna were likely to lead to serious distur- 
bance ; at Goalundo he met the Magfstrate and fully satisfied himself 
of the course of action being adopted by the authorities. Upon his 
return to Calcutta, he issued the following Proclamation under date 
the 4th of July : — 

“ Whereas in the district of Pabna, owing to attempts of zamin- 
dars to enhance rents and combinations of raiyats to resist the same, 
large bodies of men have assembled at several places in a riotous and 
tumultuous manner, and serious breaches of the peace have occurred — 
This is very gravely to warn all concerned that, while on the one hand 
the Government will protect th e people from all force and extortion, and 
the zamindars must assert any claims they may have by legal means 
only, on the other hand the Government will firmly repress all violent 
and illegal action on the part of the raiyais and will strictly bring to 
justice all who offend against the law, to whatever class they belong. 

“ The raiyats and others who have assembled are hereby required 
to disperse, and to prefer peaceably and quietly any grievances they may 
have. If they so come forward, they will be patiently listened to : but 
the officers of Government cannot listen to rioters ; on the contrary, they 
will take severe measures against them. 

“It is asserted by the people who have combined to resist the 
demands of the zamindars that they are to be the raiyats of Her 
Majesty the Queen, and of Her onl)^. These people, and all who listen 
to them, are warned that the Government capnot and will not interfere 
with the rights of property as secured by law ; that they must pay 
what is legally due from them to those to whom it is legally due. It is 
perfectly lawful to unite in a peaceable manner to resist any excessive 
demands of the zamindars, but it is not lawful to unite to use violence 
and intimidation.” 

While the attitude of Government was thus made clear, measures 
weie taken for the restoration Of peace and order. Extra police were 
despatched to the district, whereupon rioting ceased almost 
xnmediately, after many arrests had been made, principally for 
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rioting and illegal assembly, and 147 persons convicted. But there 
was no abatement of the combinations of the raiyats, and the 
movement spread through most of the Pabna district, and into 
Bogra . the laiyats met the demand of the zamindars for too much 
by offering too little. Sir G. Campbell anxiously considered what 
the further duly of Government should be in the matter. He did 
not see his way to interfere 'by legislation without raising very 
^ great questions which could no 4 he settled without long and diflicult 
discussions. ITis course was to attempt to promote compromise 
by influence and advice. He addressed himself to the best of the 
zamindars, and desired the local oflicers to do so. The zamindars 
were urged to offer reasonable terms of present settlement and 
future security to the raiyats, and the latter were strongly advised 
and urged to accept such terms as the Government oflicers 
thought reasonable. Considerable success attended these efforts. 
Meantime there was a remarkable subsidence of unhealthy excite- 
ment. The organs of the zamindars urged direct Government 
interference by means of a Commission empowered to settle 
differences. The Government of India atso suggested tins solution. 
Sir G. Campbell had been reluctant to appoint extra Munsifs to 
try the rent-cases, and had found that things settled themselves 
much more fairly by compromise than extra Munsifs could settle 
them. He saw that the whole question of the relations of land- 
lords and tenants was being rai.sed, and doubted whether it would 
be possible to avoid some further review and adjustment of the 
rent law, as there was great difficulty in determining what rents were 
really payable and the zamindar's claims to enhancement. As to 
the appointment of a special Commission, he objected to one 
that would merely deal summarily with the differences between 
landlord and tenant, but cxj)ressed his acceptance of one that woidd 
deal thoroughly with the points at issue and settle them for a long 
time. As a fact no special Commission was appointed : partly by 
compromise, partly by the natural movement of events, partly by the 
shadow of the impending famine of 1873-4, the Pabna difficulties to a 
very great extent settled themselves for the lime. The disputes bet- 
ween landlords and tenants, in fact, remained in abeyance during 
the famine which postponed the adjustment of the rent (question. 
Still things were unsettled in several districts though the public peace 
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was not again disturbed, and in some cases the scene of the struggle 
was transferred to the Civil Courts. 

These Pabna rent disturbances of 1873 were really the origin of 
the discussion and action which eventually led to the enactment of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, I of 1885. 

To increase the efficiency and working powers of the Government 

Concontmtton oi “ seemed to Sir G. Campbell indispen- 

Govornmont offices, necessary to have Government offices concen- 

trated in one building : those of tlfe Bengal Government were at that « 
time scattered about far apart in different quarters of Calcutta. The 
Bengal Secretariat had been several times moved. In 1854 the office 
was at I Council House Street; in 1856 it was at Somerset Buildings, 
Strand : in Sir G. Campbell s time it occupied two houses, one in 
Chowringhi (on the site of the present School of Art), the other in 
Sudder Street. Funds were provided for the proposed concentration, 
but there was difficulty about a site. Sir G. Campbell would 
have preferred the strip of waste land, between Tolly’s nala and 
Lower Circular Road, and between the Alipore and Kidderpore 
bridges, lying outside the official limits of the Calcutta maidan : 
but the Commander-in-Chief objected and the Government of India 
were averse to any encroachment on the maidan, whether within or 
without the official lirilits. It was then proposed as the most econo- 
mical arrangement to utilize Writers’ Buildings, on the North of 
Dalhousie Square, for the purpose. It was intended to enlarge Writers’ 
Buildings, connect them with the old Custom-house, and locate as 
many offices as possible in this range. But this scheme was inde- 
finitely delayed because the East India Railway rented part of 
Writers’ Buildings from the Bengali Government for offices, and 
other accommodation for them was not forthcoming. 

The system of parallel promotion, as it was called, in ^he Execu- 
tive and Judicial lines of the Civil Service dates 
from Sir G. Campbell’s time. His object >vas to 
stop Civil Servants from being, almost of necessity, changed from the 
Executive to the Judicial line and vice-versd at every frequently recur- 
ring step of promotion. It was settled therefore that they should be 
invited after some years’ service to chose one line or the other, in 
which they should ordinarily be required to remain. To make the 
attractions of each line fairly equal it was necessary to equalize the 
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salaries of the Magistrate-Collectors and of the Judges, i. e.. so to 
adjust the salaries that it would not be necessary to promote every 
Magistrate-Collector to be a Judge for the sake of the increase in 
salary. Sir G. Campbell proposed that there should be 30 officers of 
each grade, 15 of each on Rs. 2,500 per mensem and 15 on Rs. 2,000. 
Eventually sanctfon was given to a cadre of 15 Judges on Rs. 2,500 
each, 15 on Rs. 2,000 each, 15 Magistrate-Collectors on Rs. 2,250 
each, 15 on Rs. 1,800 each, 6 qn Rs. 1,500 each. One object of this 
* scheme was to obviate the evils arising from too frequent changes and 
to secure more permanent, more efficient and more experienced 
officers for the charge of districts and other important posts. A greater 
degree of permanency of officers in their posts was attained by this 
system : and it was generally approved. Before resigning office Sir 
G. Campbell strongly urged upon the attention of the Viceroy the 
claim of the Bengal officers to such an addition of pay as would at 
least put them in that respect on an equal footing with the officers of 
other provinces : but the representation produced no result. 

Some progress was made in Sir G. Campbell’s time in the estab- 
Kxperimontai lishment of experimental farms, of which he wrote 
in not a very sanguine tone : 

“The Lieutenant-Governor know» that there is but little reality in our 
farms at present, but he hope* for the future and has persevered in get- 
ting up the forms of farms, in the hope that we shall put life into them 
afterwards. The view we have in establishing these farms is three-fold : — 
(i) the introduction of scientific cultivation ;(2) the teaching of improved 
agricultural proces'ses for economising labour ; (3) the introduction of 
new staple products into • the country. The fact remains, however, that 
in practical husbandry the native agriculturists must and will beat us until 
we have as exact a knowledge as themselves of the soil, climate, and 
plants of the country. This can only be attained by careful and protract- 
ed observation of their modes of farming by educated European farmers, 
who, instead of interfering too much with the natives, will be content to 
watch, season after season, every one of their processes and the way in 
which they encounter the emergencies of Indian agriculture. Not until 
wft have done all this, and have become familiar with the character and 
resources of native husbandry, can we hope to set up a model farm 
amongst them that will not bring discredit upon us by failure. The 
Lieutenant-Governor therefore has dropped the term “model” farms 
altogether. And as to the nature of our experimental farms, .our first 
efforts should be, His Honor thinks, not to farm directly ourselves, but to 
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select intelligent raiyats to farm after their own fashion upon our land 
under the supervision of our agents, encouraging them to emulate each 
other’s eflhrts and giving slight assistance for the purpose of drawing out 
the full extent of their knowledge and aptitude as cultivators. In the 
course of 3 or 4 seasons a good European farmer would then have 
mastered the whole extent of their resources and knowledge, and would 
probably be prepared with well considered plans for- supplementing the 
defective resources of the raiyaf^ improving his processes, introducing 
new ones, and establishing what we might perhaps call with pro[)riety a 
“ model ” farm. The prime diflTicidty <s that we can do nothing elToctual. 
until we get a proper man to advise us at the headquarters of the 
Government.” 


While attempts were being made to get a good heail agriculturist 
for' Calcutta, a beginning had been elTected with the experimental 
farms at various places. 

Inquiries conducted by orders of Sir G. Campbell made it clear 
Illegal exactions positivc prohibitions of the law, 

by cesses 311(1 duties in large numbers were levied by 

almost every land-holder. These illegal levies were divisible into 
two classes, (i) illegal transit and market dues taken from the 
general public and (2) illegal cesses levied from the agricultural 
raiyats by the landlords in addition to the legal rents. As to the 
former, in the absence of legislation Sir (j. Campbell w'as not 
willing to take measures not urgently necessary. He did not 
propose to interfere immediately with private markets on private 
ground, where the proprietor supplied sheds, and facilities for trade 
and was moderate in his demands, but he drew a distinction between 
public and private markets, and directed that market duties other 
than regular shop-rents should be prevented in public markets and 
bazars. He also issued orders to stop the levy of illegal river and 
mooring tolls. With regard to the large* number of various dues 
and charges levied from the raiyats^ he ruled that district officers 
should interfere in the case of any extreme oppression. In any 
case in which any duress or violence is used by zainindars or others 
to enforce illegal cesses, the Magistrate should interfere promptly, 
treating the matter as an extortion ; and wherever in any particular 
estate the zamindar by any means manages to collect from his 
raiyats inordinate cesses, exceeding those sanctioned by the usages 
fo that part of the country, measures should be taken to inquire and 
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ascertain the facts, to protect and instruct the raiyats as to their 
rights, and generally to put a stop to such oppressions by every 
legal and proper means/" Advantage was also taken of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the publication of the Road Cess rules to make it 
generally known to the people that,- excepting that one cess, of 
which the burden on the raiyats was to be strictly limited in each 
district, all other cesses were illegal and irrecoverable by law. Sir 
G. Campbell proj^osed to take special measures in Orissa to protect 
the raiyats and punish zamindafs who had most frequently violated 
the law : but the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
declined to sanction them. As to the general question Sir R. 
Temple concurred with Sir G. Campbell in thinking that, while cases 
of the extortion of illegal cesses by violence should not be suffered 
to go unpunished, and while district officers might properly interfere 
in instances of clear oppression fif such instances should unhappily 
occur), the question might in general be left to adjust itself in the 
manner which would naturally result from the gradual spread of 
education, intelligence, and independence among the classes from 
whom the cesses had previously been levied. With these views the 
Government of India concurred. 

Sir G. Campbell expressed his strong opinion that the position 
of the Bengal Government should be either raised 
changes or lowered \ i. e. either the Government should be 

strengthened with reference to the vastness of its 
territories and responsibilities, or reduced to more limited functions : 
and not only should the Government itself be strengthened, but the 
excessive length of the* official chain should be shortened. His 
general plan was to amalgamate the Board of Revenue with the 
Government, and perhaps include the executive functions of the 
High Court— so great a Government cannot be efficiently carried 
on by one man alone.” The Government of India preferred the 
alternative of diminishing the territories of the Bengal Government 
and relieving it of the political affairs of the frontier. This was 
effected, eventually, by making Assam and the adjacent districts of 
Bengal into a separate Administration, a proposal to which Sir G. 
Campbell did not object. He still adh’ered to the idea of shortening 
•the official chain, but it was understood that he did not approve of 
the possibility of being outvoted by Members of Council as col- 
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leagues. The subject of constitutional changes, in the (iovernment 
has from that date made no advance, though it has often been alluded 

to in a desultory manner. 

Sir G. Campbell also placed it on record that the constitution of 
the Calcutta Municipality required reform. In his 
cakutta” Munich lime there was friction between the Chairman and the 
Justices, and some of the latter had taken a line 
adverse to Government, and were not responsible to any constituency, 
whereas Sir G. Campbell was of opinion that there should be an 
efficient control by a responsible Chairman and by Government. It 
was found that busy men could not spare the time to listen to long 
speeches and lake part in municipal affairs, so that the latter had fallen 
into the hands of a few individuals ; but he felt that costly improve- 
ments were required, which should be dealt with by a responsible 
body, and that Government should have a sufficient controlling voice. 
“He was more and more convinced that the present constitution of the 
Calcutta Municipality is not good. There is too much of a spurious inde- 
pendence. There has been occasion for question whether a body of well- 
to-do householders have not preferred to reduce the direct house 
taxation when taxation affecting a poorer class had perhaps greater 
claims to consideration. The Justices are so far independent of the 
Government that the Government really is not responsible for the great 
and weighty matters affecting the metropolis of India which are in- 
volved in great undertakings and much expenditure of money with a 
rapidly increasing debt. Not being in a position to interfere with 
dignity and effect, it is compelled very much to abstain from interference. 
On the other hand, the Committee of Justices and such bodies, to whom 
many things are now delegated, are not efficient for executive work, as 
was, for instance, prominently brought to light by the failure of the 
Calcutta Census. The position of the Chairman is exceptionally diffi- 
cult and unpleasant, and it is only in the case of a singular personal 
influence that any officer so placed can combine efficiency with smooth- 
ness of working — the one is almost necessarily sacrifleed to any attempt 
to obtain the other. Much had been achieved by Mr. (Sir) S. S. Hogg, but 
the Lieutenant-Governor much fears that some very important ques- 
tions have lately drifted. His personal opinion is that the Municipality 
should be radically reformed. At the ^ame time, to devise a good 
constitution for such a town is a work of extreme difficulty ; and, 
perhaps, discouraged by the ill-success of his endeavours for Municipal • 
reform, the Lieutenant.-Govdrnor has not yet attempted it. ” 
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The most important Acts of 1873 were those relating to Em- 
Kmbankmcnt . hankmcnts and Drainage, and Emigration. So 
andDraiiugcAct. far back as 1 868 the attention of Government had 

been drawn to the injuries sustained in a district from inun- 
dation, owing to certain obstructions erected in a drainage channel ; 
and the desirability of providing for the drainage of tracts which 
might be intimately connected with embankments had come to 
light. In due course the Embankment Act, VI (B. C.) of 1873, was 
passed to consolidate the law and give ample powers to the Col- 
lectors of Land Revenue and to the district engineers acting under 
their authority to take charge of, remove, or alter existing embank- 
ments; to improve drainage and remove obstructions to it; to 
construct and open or shut sluices in embankments for irrigation 
or other purposes. In ordinary cases the procedure of the Act 
provided for full publicity being given to the proceedings of the 
Government officers, and for due notice being given to parties whose 
interests might be in any way affected. In cases of emergency, 
however, where life or properly was in imminent danger, the ordi- 
nary procedure might be dispensed with, and such immediate action 
be taken as might be found necessary. The land required for 
works was to be ordinarily acijuired under the Land Acquisition Act, 
but strict procedure was to bc^dispensed with in urgent cases. An 
entirely new feature of the Act was the provision for charging the 
cost of works to estates in proportion to the extent to which they 

were benefited : and the schedule contained a list of embankments 

^ • 

the property of Government and maintained and kept up at the 
public expense. The Bill became law at a most opportune moment, 
and Sir G. Campbell, immediately on receiving the Viceroy’s assent, 
issued a circular calling the attention of all local officers to the Act, 
and pointing out that it could be most usefully applied with the 
object of affording labour to the sufferers from the scarcity in the 
distressed districts. The works connected with the (iandak embank- 
ment were at once brought under the Act. 

• Certain defects having been discovered in the law regulating the 
labonrEmi transport o^ emigrants to the districts of Assam, 
gnition Act. Cachar, and Sylhet, it was found necessary to pass 
- Act VII (B. C.) of 1873, or the ‘‘ Labour Districts Emigration Act 
to remedy the defects, and consolidate the law relating to the 
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emigration of labourers to the labour districts. One of its chief 
features was the countenance it gave to a system of free-recruit- 
ing, side by side with ordinary recruiting under the law. As free 
emigrants would have considerable advantages over emigrants 
enlisted under the Act, if no restriction were placed upon the number 
allowed to embark at one time in any one vessel or boat, the 
number of the former was limited by the Act to 20. This provision 
was also deemed necessary as a precaution against outbreaks of 
cholera and other similar diseases. Another important feature was 
the authority given to employers to arrest without warrant any 
labourer or emigrant enlisted under the Act who, having arrived at a 
labour district, deserted his employer’s service. This authority, 
however, was confined to cases in which there was no Magistrate 
resident within 10 miles of the place where such labourer was 
arrested. On the passing of the Bill Sir G. Campbell expressed a 
hope that, in the course of a few years, the interests of employers 
and labourers might be found to be so intimately bound up together 
that resort to legislation would be no longer necessary to enforce 
their mutual obligations. 

While Sir G. Campbell was at Darjeeling in 1873, the Maharaja 
Trade will. Tibot • Sikliim, witli his Prime Minister (his brother 
thnmgh Sikhmi. Choiigzcd Kabbar) and retinue paid him a visit, 

(to ask for an increase of his allowance from Rs. 9000 to 
Rs. 1 2000 annum) and Sis G. Campbell seized the opportunity 
to advance the development of trade through Sikhim with Central 
Asia. It was settled that after the rains Sir J. Edgar, then 
Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, should visit Sikhim, and, 
besides local iiKpiiries, ascertain the actual condition, extent and 
prospects of the trade with Tibet, the best line for a road to take 
and the advisability of making one &c. The Maharaja promised 
all assistance. Sir G. Campbell urged on the Government of 
India his l>elicf that the time had come when we might fairly 
press upon the Chinese Government the abandonment of its policy 
of exclusion so far as Tibet was concerned and he felt convinced 
that by Sikhim, by Towang, and possibly by yhe Mishmi country, 
there were available routes of fairly easy access into Central Asia, 
which it would take but little time to make avenues of a prosperous 
trade. At any rate he thought any radical improvement in the 
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Sikhim route must considerably increase traffic and intercourse with 
the Tibetans. In the cold weather Sir J. Edgar made a long tour 
along the Sikhlm-Tibet frontier and into the interior of Sikhim. 

Under a Proclamation issued under 17 and i8 Vic. c. 77,8.3, 

Fomationofthe published on the 7lh of February 1874, the 

^ districts of Kamrup, Durrung, Nowgong, Sibsagar, 
T.akhimpur, Garo Hills, Kliasia and Jainlia Hills, 
Naga Hills, Cachar, and Goalpara, were taken under the immediate 
authority and management of the ^lovernor-General-in-Council and 
formed into the Chief Commissionership of Assam, of which Colonel 
R. H. Kcatinge, v.c., c.s.i., was appointed Chief Commissioner. Subse- 
quently on the 1 2th September 1874, the district of Sylhet was also 
annexed to Assam. These districts comprised an area of 41,798 sq : 
miles with a population of 4,132,019. 

Other matters of some importance came before Sir G. Campbell 
upon which is impossible to dwell at length — 

Alifjcclliiucous. 

such as — Ihe valcutta medical institutions — medi- 
cal schools in the interior of I’engal and the Calcutta Medical 
College — road communications from the Western to the North-Kast- 
ern districts of Bengal — the expenditure df road cess money on vil- 
lage roads — / establishments for (jovernment khas makals — 
the appointment of a managing representative liy \i plurality of 
co-sharing landlords — Muhammadan education and the Mohsin 
endowment — registration of Muhammadan marriages and divorces 
— the question of ollice hours in the inufassal — the appointment of 
.Honorary Magistrrftes, t^c, Ac. Under Sir G. Campbell an experiment 
was made to effect an iiu^reasc in the revenue derived from country 
spirit without promoting consumption. This was done by decreas- 
ing the number of shops and putting them up to auction isubject 
to an upset price. I’he Board of Revenue, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Alonzo Money, c. were asserting about this time that in most 
places the sadar distillery system was a total failure, an opinion, 
which, in the absence of sufficient evidence of smuggling, Sir. G. 


Campbell declined to accept. 

*The Bengal-Bihar famine of 1873-74 began while Sir G. 


Ilcugiil-Bihar 
famine of 
IS78-74. 


Campbell was Lieutenant-Governor and came to an 
end after Sir R. Temple had succeeded him. The 
literature of this famine is so voluminous that it is 
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not easy to compress an account of the subject within reasonable 
limits. Besides all the oflicial correspondence of the time 
and Sir R. Templets final Minute of the 31st October 1874, and 
the Famine Commissioners’ report of 1880 (Part III, Famine 
Histories) both Sir G. Campbell and Sir R. Temple have at 
subsequent periods recorded their recollections, the former in his 
“ Memoirs of my Indian Career,’* Vol. II, and the latter in his “ Men 
and events of my time in India” and The Story of my Life.” The 
official documents contain much information in detail, which is hardly 
worth reproducing after so long an interval, whereas the recollec- 
tions appear to omit some of the main facts and figures. Extracts 
from both sources will, I think, best show not only what occurred, 
but the shares which the successive IJeutenant-Governors took in the 
policy adopted and the relief operations, in both cases under the 
orders of the Government of India and Her Majesty’s Government. 
As a brief and general introduction to the whole subject I will first 
quote the short account of this famine given in Part I of the 
Report of the Famine Commission of 1878-80. 

“ The monsoon of 1873 was not abnormal during the 3 months, June, 
July and August, but in northern Bengal it ceased prematurely in 
September ; and much of the winter rice crop, which ripens in Novem- 
ber, was consequently lost. The Bengal Government, from inquiries 
instituted for the purpose, was led to believe that the inevitable effect of 
this loss would be to involve the inhabitants of a large part of the pro- 
vince in a severe famine ; it accordingly set about making preparations 
with the utmost energy to carry out relief measures on a scale and with 
a thoroughness which had never been equalled before. The principles 
adopted by the Government were very different from those accepted on 
any former similar occasion. It wa^ considered that the operations of 
private trade could not be relied on, and therefore that it would be neces- 
sary to accept the responsibility of providing the distressed districts with 
the whole quantity of food likely to be required. After elaborate esti- 
mates had been framed, it was decided, with the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of Stsite, to import 480,000 tons of rice ; 
and the greater part of this stock was purchased for the Government in 
Burma, sent up-country by railway, and distributed to depots scattered 
over the famine area by the agency of Government officers. The esti- 
mates provided against every possible contingency, the failure of con- 
tractors, murrain among the cattle, the recurrence of drought in the en- 
suing mofnsoon. Relief was administered mainly in the form of employ- 
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ment on works and of gratuitous assistance to the infirm ; but under 
rules which in their details were very different from those previously 
followed. Tests were not to be stringently enforced in localities where 
the distress was excessive and widespread. In place of the self-acting 
tests which on previous occasions had been held to be useful and to 
some extent necessary, reliance was placed on personal knowledge, 
on the part of the relieving officer, of the applicant’s condition and 
want. A large special establishment of inspecting officers was appointed, 
and the country subdivided amoi^ them, in the hope that, with the 
help of the resident zamindars^ and leading raiyats^ they might obtain 
such personal knowledge of the condition of every village and its 
inhabitants. The intention having been formed of preventing loss of 
life at any cost, so far as practicable, tests or restrictions were relaxed 
in respect of the wages, the amount of work done, and the character 
of the work offered ; and sufficient money or grain for their sustenance 
was allowed to all comers who were primA facie in want. Cultivators 
were invited to take loans of money or rice repayable without interest. 
About 340,000 tons of grain were disposed of in the relief operations, a 
quantity sufficient to provide sustenance for not less than 3,000,000 
people for 7 months. The famine area was estimated at 40,000 sq : 
miles, and the population affected at 17 niilliqns. Of these 735,000 were 
employed on works for 9 months, 450,000 received gratuitous relief 
daily for 6 months, and 3,200,000 bought grain at low rates enough to 
support them for 7 months, or rgeeived advances of grain or cash, large 
part of which was repaid to the Government. When all pressure had 
passed away the surplus stock of grain left on the hands of the Govern- 
ment amounted to more than 100,000 tons, the provision of a reserve 
having been desigrtfedly made when the original purchase was effected. 
This had to be sold at a great loss, adding not a little to the total cost 
of the relief measures, which reached ;£6,5oo,ooo sterling, or as much 
as the total expenditure on all paA famines in all parts of India from 
the beginning of the century up to that time. The result of inquiries 
specially made on the subject was to indicate that no mortality whatever 
was due to the famine, and that the bountiful relief given did not have 
the effect of rendering the population indisposed to return to their usual 
labours when it ceased.” 

Sir G. Campbell’s narrative of the famine up to the date of 
his retirement and of some of its subsequent history may now be 
reproduced, and will form a fitting condlusion to tliii account of his 
administration, as it was the last great subject to occupy his time 
and thoughts in India. He wrote in his Memoirs as follows 
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“The rainy season of 1873 commenced late and rather scanty, but 
during July and August the rain was sufficient for agricultural operations, 
and the earlier and drier crops were got in and grew, liut after that 
the rains failed more suddenly and completely than had been known in 
the present century, and the effect on the main rice crops over great 
tracts was most disastrous. Bihar lives partly by the drier crops and 
partly by rice — the latter chiefly in North Bihar, quite the most populous 
part of India. Bengal proper may be said to be almost wholly a rice 
country. 

“ One of my reforms had been to introduce a system of periodical 
reports from each district on the state of the country. When September 
passed with scarcely any rain the situation became serious, and, as 
October advanced without a drop of the final rainfall usually expected 
at that season, the reports from all sides became alarming in the highest 
degree. My position was one of peculiar responsibility. Not only was 
I responsible for the safety of an enormous population, but, as an expert 
who had inquired into former famines, and sjit in judgment on others, 
that personal responsibility was much accentuated. At the same time 
one of the things I had learned was the extreme difficulty of making 
a sure forecast, especially where statistical information was so very 
imperfect as in Bengal. I knew, too, that the reaction after the failure 
on the occasion of Orissa famine had caused a tendency towards too 
much rather than too little alarm, and that iny function must be almost 
as much to moderate and keep within bounds, as to take care that there 
was no neglect of the symptoms of approaching famine. When the 
reality of the failure was known, I was almost too well served by the 
press, which had certainly ineffectually warned the Government of the 
danger in Orissa, and was now most ready tp support the official 
representations regarding the imminence of danger in Bengal. Perhaps 
my caution in the matter, compared to the less restrained statements in 
the press, induced the Government of India to entertain some anxiety, 
if not some distrust, and caused Her Majesty’s Government at home 
to be almost in advance of ourselves in suggesting immediate extra- 
ordinary measures in the way of importing food from a distance. The 
sensitiveness, too, on the subject of famine after the Orissa failure led to 
the instruction that we were on no account to permit any human life to 
be lost, which could by any means be saved, an instruction which involved 
some anxiety to those who knew the difficulty of certainly forecasting 
what might occur. In the lattef part of October there was no doubt 01 
the reality, though there might still be question of the degree of the 
failure.. I went to Patna, the capital of Bihar, to make inquiries, and on 
the 23rd October I officially reported “ the gravest apprehensions of 
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general scarcity throughout the country, and of worse evils in large parts 
of it.” There were still slight, hopes of an unusually late fall of rain, but 
nothing came ; and in the first half of November the prospects became 
very black indeed. Besides reporting to the (Government of India, I 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State that there was an excessive failure 
of the rice crop in Bihar and parts of Bengal north of the (".anges, and a 
short crop in a wider area ; also, that the prospects for the spring crops 
in Bihar were very bad. These spring crops are the wheat, barley, etc., 
sown in October and November,, aiy:l reaped in the early spring. And 
if there was one point on which all the reports were uniform and positive 
it was that, owing to the failure of the latter rains, the ground was so dry 
that the seed could not possibly germinate. 

“ The supply of funds to meet famine on a large scale rested wholly 
with the Government of India, so that I could have done little without 
their sanction. But on the alarm becoming serious Lord Northbrook 
hurried down from Simla, and w’e were able to arrange matters by personal 
consultation between the (Governments of Bengal and India. Sir Richard 
Temple, who was understood to be my probable successor in the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, paid me a visit at Belvedere, and we all.unitcd in efforts 
to avert caljimity. 

“ At this time I made a proposal of which • something must be said. 
In addition to the provision of work and a supply of food for the 
labourers, I proposed that the export of rice should be prohibited. The 
experience of Orissa .and elsewhere showed how slowly trade is diverted 
from its accustomed channels, and in this emergency 1 wished so far 
to anticip.ate private action. There was no doubt th.it under the existing 
law the Viceroy in Council was expressly empowered to take such action, 
.and native opinion w^as all in favour of such a course. At first my ex- 
pression was prohibition of export from “ India”, which would techni- 
cally include Burma, really a separate country, with no land communi- 
cation with India ; but within a few 3ays I confined the recommendation 
to export from Bengal, and it .was on that basis that the question was 
argued. The main export of what is called Indian rice is from Burma — 
the only other province that largely exports is Bcngal—and there the 
c.xport is very variable, according to the circumstances of each year, 
never exceeding a small proportion of the production. About this time 
it bpcame clear that in spite of alarming reports the rice survived in the 
lower and moister districts of the east and sea-board, from whence the 
surplus usually came—the excessive faillire was confined to the north- 
western districts of the Bengal Government. I wished then to save all 
that was available in the south-east, and, as it were, to dam it up and 
drive it to the northward. Of course such a measure is a very debateable 
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question. I have no doubt that in any other country than a Britbh- 
governed country it would have been done. Still, it was a {proposal 
contrary to many English ideas, and I could not have been surprised if 
the Viceroy, on due consideration, had rejected it. I think he went 
farther than that ; he would|not listen to or discuss such a proposal for 
a moment. Lord Northbrook, bred in the strictest sect of English free- 
traders, looked on my proposal as a sort of abominable heresy — was as 
much shocked as a Bishop might be with a clergyman who denied all the 
39 articles. The Government at home supported Ithe Viceroy, but in a 
less decided tone, the Secretary of State afterwards remarking, “ To be 
sure, we have not heard the arguments on the other side.” However, 
the result of telegraphic communications was that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment approved the decision of the Government to mibet the emergency 
by the purchase and import of food rather than by prohibition of export, 
and so it was settled. The Government of India undertook to obtain 
supplies from Burma and elsewhere, and that course was followed out 
on a very large scale. I have often thought over the matter, and to this 
day I am not convinced that the decision was right. I still incline to 
the belief that millions of money were sacrificed to an idea, and great 
eflfurts and labour were rendered necessary, when a very simple order 
prohibiting exports would have done almost all that was required by a 
self-acting process. The position of the Government of India seems to 
me to have been somewhat illogical. I c.an understand ncn-interfcrence 
with trade ; but in this case the enormous Government imports amounted 
to an artificial interference with trade quite as great as the prohibition 
of exports. If the Government were willing to run the risk of supplying 
work only and trusting to private efforts for food, no doubt Bihar and 
North Bengal were by no means so isolated as Orissa. Private imports 
would, sooner or later, have been drawn in, and I think the prices would 
probably never have reached the extreme point that they did in Orissa, 
nor would famine (though on a larger scale) have been so acute. But 
the effect of the known determination of Government largely to import 
was to prevent an immediate extreme rise of prices, and the deflection 
of the trade of Lower Bengal ; consequently for some months the export 
of rice from Bengal went on in its accustomed channels. The strange 
spectacle was seen of fleets of ships taking rice out from the Hooghly 
and passing other ships bringing rice in ; often, no doubt, the same ship 
brought one cargo in and took another away. Inasmuch as the export 
took place in the earlier months of the year, while the Government 
imports were considerably delayed, the means of carriage up country 
were not utilised in the earlier months, and an excessive strain was 
thrown upon them at a later and much less favourable season, involving 
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an enormous expense.' Even up to the time when I left', in the begin- 
ning of April, the imports barely equalled the exports, and in the whole 
famine year the exports of food from Calcutta were about of the 
imports. The quantity imported and sent up country proved considerably 
in excess of the actual need ; and my calculation is that, if the rice 
exported from the moister districts of Bengal had only been diverted to 
those where there was most failure, we might have pulled through with 
very little Government importation at all. Fie that as it may, it was 
finally decided in November to» meet the difficulty by importation, and 
that course was followed throughout at a cost of several millions sterling. 
One alleviation of our worst fears was apparent before the end of 
November — in spite of the confident predictions to the contrary, the 
wonderful retention of moisture in the soil is such that the cold weather 
or spring crops germinated, and, aided by a little rain very late in the 
cold season, there was not an extreme failure of these crops. The 
consequence was that the dry-crop districts of Bihar and the adjoining 
districts of the N. W. provinces (where there had also been an alarm) 
produced food enough to avoid actual famine ; and what ipay be called 
mixed districts, relying partly on. dry crops and partly on rice, managed 
to avoid the worst extremity. One crop only was good that season, viz. 
maize ; but, unfortunately, maize is nowhere in India (except, I think 
in some limited parts of the Himalayas) one of the main staples. 
The result of the season was that the excess of failure was confined 
to the rice tracts intermediate between the dry-crop districts of the 
west and the moister districts of the east. A careful calculation made 
at a later date showed that the excessive failure affected a population 
of about 12,000,000 people, while there was great dearness and 
scarcity in a much wider area. Within that 12,000,000 area the ffiilure 
was certainly more complete than in the famine year in Orissa, and the 
population was much larger. The difference was that the tracts affected 
in 1873-74 were more accessible, though, in fact, the means of access 
to the interior were very far* from good, and we managed to get in 
the large supplies of grain by the aid of light surface railways extem- 
porised upon the moment. 

“The question of prohibiting exports put out of sight, I was fortunate 
enough to find that I was quite in accord with Lord Northbrook and 
hi» advisers in regard to the system of relief to be followed. I^ublic 
works were at once set agoing to give employment to the able-bodied, 
and, .as the pressure became greater, we went further and further in 
regard to measures of relief, and brought work nearer and nearer to the 
doors of the people. Our system may be described as a liberal and 
ndulgent one. In that sense our measures were subsequently a good 

36 
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deal criticised, and 1 ’ may say caricatured, and that criticism led to a 
much more severe system in the next great famine in India. The ques- 
tions underlying the difference of opinion ‘in this respect are much the 
same as those involved in controversies regarding the respective, merits 
of out-door and in-door relief. I am, I confess, partial to the system 
of out-door relief prevailing in Scotland, rather than to the stricter 
workhouse system so much advocated in England. But, be that as it 
may, the Government of India and myself were agreed that, when we 
were not dealing with habitual paupers, JDUt with an honest agricultural 
population, reduced to want by a great national calamity, it was better 
hot to treat them as paupers, but to assist them in a way more congenial 
to them. We felt, too, very much (and of that I have no doubt 
whatever) that if we were to fulfil the injunction to save human' life at 
any cost, there were large classes of the population whom it was abso- 
lutely necessary to approach at their homes, and who would certainly 
have died in very large numbers if tests and rigid rules had been applied 
to bar too easy applications for relief. The Government of India supplied 
funds liberally. I thought it rather hard that when, with much care and 
saving, I had accumulated a sort of Bengal nest-egg (under the local: 
finance arrangement), I was required to sweep it away and spend it on; 
famine — for famine was not one of the things for which the : Local 
Government had been made financially liable ; but that was soon gone, 
and after that the Government of India found the money for the 
measures necessary to save the lives of the people, pirovided the measures 
adopted were approved by them. We set to work then in thorough 
earnest to carry out the instruction that no life should be lost which 
could in any way be saved. . ^ ^ 

“The smallness of the executive machinery in Bengal made it the 
more necessary that we should set up a large special hiachinery to deal 
with the famine. Arrangements for ^ic conduct of public works were 
at once made on a large scale, and then we proceeded to establish a 
great civil organisation, spread like a net-work over the distressed 
country, to meet the needs which we anticipated. The very best of our 
officers were put in superior charge, and picked men under them in 
subdivisions of districts and local circles. I denuded all the other 
districts of every good man who could possibly be spared, in order to 
supply the distressed tracts ; and I borrowed a good many officers from 
other administrations, especially from the N. W. provinces ; also some 
available military officers, accustomed to deal with natives. For minor 
charges under the circle officers we enlisted all the most trustworthy 
local met) we could find, enlarging upon the system which had been 
followed in taking the Census. 
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“The plan followed was first to open public tvorks, under officers 
of the Public Works Department, where full work was exacted and 
full pay given to the able-bodied. When the need of employment 
outstripped that system, and large masses of the people came 
Upon our hands who were not capable of full work, we set 
agoing much smaller local works nearer the homes of the people, 
managed by the best agency we could get. In all except the greatest 
works the officers in charge were entirely under the orders of the superior 
civil officers — for in such cases, departmental rules could not be fully 
maintained — we could not expect to get the fullest return for our 
'money, but we exacted some real work for which we paid low wages. A 
wide discretion was used according to circumstances as regards the im- 
'position of moderate task-work. Responsible cultivators, with some 
permanent interest in the land, we did not seek to drive to public works— 
we thought it better to make them some .advances to enable them to 
carry on their own cultivation through the next harvest, making these 
advances either directly to the raiyats or through reli.able land-holders 
arid village bankers. We had a good deal of doubt and misgiving about 
undertaking such operations on so large a scale, but the plan proved 
wdndeffully successful. 

“ When we got beyond local works and 'advances to responsible cul- 
tivators, and came to the charitable relief of people unable to work, we 
insisted on the principle that such relief should only be given after inquiry 
into each individual case. ’I'o effect that a very extensive machinery Wcas 
required, and much organisation ; but it was done. Local registers were 
opened, showing the cases where relief was required and the relief given, 
and this enabled superior officers to examine test cases tJiken here and 
there. Even the gangs employed in smaller local works were sifted out, 
and noted according to nhe villages to which they belonged. Where 
possible, some sm.all work in the \y.ay of spinning ,ind we.aving was given 
to Women,' who were capable of working at home. Cooked food was 
^given to the starving, and small out-door allowances, mostly in grain, 
were made to people not able-bodied, and ascertained to be in want. 

“The great thing was to have all the machinery ready before the 
worst strain came, so that the means of meeting the demand should then 
be available without undue haste and panic. A general feeling of zeal 
’in a great cause pervaded our officers, and they worked most handsome- 
ly, with an excellent will, many of then earning much distinction in the 

• cause of humanity. We could not hope that all this should be done on 
a very great scale without some abuses cropping up, but all did their 

• utmost to minimise this as much as possible, and we had no reason to 
believe that abuses very largely prevailed. An object which we steadily 
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at all times kept in view was so to make our arrangements that, even if 
there might be any excess or imperfection in what was done at the time, 
we should not suffer any general laxity to grow up which might cause a 
more lasting demoralisation in future. 

“Besides supplying food to our labourers, and giving doles of uncooked 
food by way of charitable relief, shops were established at a later period 
for the sale of Government grain, but only where the private trade was 
exhausted and failed to supply the people. We had no enclosed work- 
houses or poorhouses, except hospitals for the sick, reduced, and weakly. 

“Early in 1874 I visited the distressed districts in the places where 
real famine was already apparent, and on my return I wftte a detailed 
note setting out the methods and systems to be followed, of which the 
Government of India approved, and which contained the plan of action 
followed throughout the famine. 

“ For a long period after we commenced operations the question of 
the quantity of food to be imported, in order to secure us against failure, 
was much discussed between the Governments of India and Bengal. My 
own disposition was rather towards caution and economy, but the superior 
authorities were very urgent that no risk should be run — perhaps all the 
more after they had so positively refused to prohibit exports, and under- 
taken to meet the difficulty by imports. The function of indenting upon 
the Government of India rested with me, and I had some difficulty in 
coming to the full measure of demand which quite satisfied them. I felt, 
however, that, after all that had been said, we were bound to be on the 
safe side, and, going perhaps a little beyond what I felt sure would be 
required, I got so far as to indent for 250,000 tons of rice. Eventually 
the Government of India went far beyond this. 

“ It was not difficult to procure the supply of rice in course of time, 
but there was great difficulty about the transport of it into the interior 
of the districts, especially at the later period, when very large supplies 
were being sent up. By that time Sir R. Temple had gone up as 
faifiine delegate to exercise a "general superintendence, and he made 
the arrangements for the transport. A large part of the work was done 
by indigo-planters under contract with the Government, and that 
arrangement excited some criticism. I think I have mentioned that 
in Bihar indigo is not managed on simple mercantile principles, but 
that the indigo-planters, leasing estates from the zamindars^ acquire and 
exercise a sort of feudal power, to which exception may be justly taken. 
One form in which this power was exercised was to require the raiyats 
to place their carts and bullocks at the disposal of the planters, for the 
carriage of indigo and other purposes, and that power they were ready 
to use for the carriage of grain to the distressed, districts upon, terms 
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very advantageous to themselves. No doubt the terms of their contracts 
enabled them to obtain from Government rates enormously in excess 
of those which they paid the raiyats. It was questionable whether it 
was desirable that Government should be a party to the exercise of 
their feudal authority ; but the need was very great, and they certainly 
did the work more efficiently than perhaps it could liave been done in 
any other way. In all, 458,000 tons of rice and other grain were sent 
by Government to the distressed districts, of which nearly 400,000 were 
imported from Burma and elsewhere, and the rest purchased locally in 
India. I should have mentioned that, very early in the day, we sought 
• to encourage private trade by a great reduction of the railway rates, the 
Government compensating the Railway Company ; and, in fact, the 
Government imports by no means destroyed the private trade, especially 
that from the N. W. provinces. Large quantities of maize and other 
foods were brought in by private traders from the north-west, and there 
was also a considerable private trade in rice from the more productive 
districts of Bengal ; so that altogether the quantities of food ascertained 
to have been brought into the distressed and partially distressed districts, 
by private traders from the railway and the river, considerably exceeded 
the Government supplies, apart from the small streams of trade, of which* 
no account could be had. Of the Governmient supplies, something over 
100,000 tons remained unexpended at the end of the famine. The total 
net cost to Government of the relief operations, after crediting money 
recovered by sales, repayment of advances, &c., and apart from large 
permanent public works, was about ;^6, 500,000. 

“ I have alluded to Sir R Temple as famine delegate. Early in 1874, 
when the famine operations were becoming very large, and the work of 
all kinds was almost more than I could undertake, Lord Northbrook 
proposed that Sir Richard should assist me by going to the distressed 
districts to superintend the operations as famine delegate, acting under 
the Government of Bengal, and also possessing the confidence of the 
Government of India ; and* I quite willingly accepted the arrangement. 
Sir Richard and I were quite in accord ; he gave a great stimulus to the 
work and set things very much in order, and that put him in a position 
more effectively to control everything when he eventually succeeded me, 
and carried through the main stress of the famine the operations which 
I have described. 

“ It seemed to be supposed that Lord Northbrook and I were not 
so much in accord ; but that was not realty so. As I have already said,, 
he and I were quite agreed as to the methods of dealing with the famine 
(the export question apart), and so long as I was in India I was allowed, 
to manage matters in a way which gave me no reason to suggest that 
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anything was wanting. No doubt the Government of Indiai whirch had 
to find the funds, were quite entitled to exercise a cohtrol over their 
expenditure. I only felt that there was perhaps some excess of super- 
vision. With my special experience in regard to the question of famine^ ^ 
and with the assqrance that I was not disposed to excess, it might have 
been more generous to have more completely trusted me. At a friendly 
conference I did to some degree complain that very complete respon^ 
sibility was thrown upon me without complete discretion. It was nqt 
that anything which I required was denied, but I was placed in a kind 
of dilemma — if what I asked for proved to be too little, a very great 
responsibility for failure would be thrown me ; if, on the other hand* 

I asked for more than proved to be necessary, the blame of extravagance 
and miscalculation would rest upon me. Still, that was only ^ personal 
matter ; in the main there was no difference of policy, so long as I 
administered the Government of Bengal. It was only after I left that 
the provision of grain and the measures of relief were carried beyond 
what 1 should have thought expedient, and beyond what proved in fact 
to be absolutely necessary. Sir R. Temple, my successor, carried 
through the measures of famine relief— he acted in accortance with the 
instructions of the (Government of India; and the latter Government 
avowed the entire responsibility for any excess in the provision made, 
knowing well the extreme uncertainty which must attend the best calcur 
lations regarding the outbreak of famine, and the great risk that musj: 
be run if the estimates were cut too close. I should be the last man 
in the world to impute any blame for any excess of provision beyond the 
necessity of the cjise. The great thin was that, for the first tim« in 
Indian history, a great failure of crops, such as had hitherto produced 
famine, was met in such a way as to save the lives of the people, and 
that there was no serious mortality. That was undoubtedly the case, 
and we had reason to thank God for ij. The instruction that no subject 
of the Queen should be allowed to perish who could be saved by any 
means, at any cost, was almost literally fulfilled. 

“ It was also a subject of great satisfaction and congratulation that 
the event proved that the people were by no means pauperised and 
demoralised by the liberal relief given. When the rainy season of 1874 
commenced in due course, very large numbers of the people receiving 
relief voluntarily went off to their own fields ; before long they had 
almost wholly disappeared. The new crop was cultivated, and the 
famine came to ah end. The advances made to the cultivators 
were eventually recovered with wonderful punctuality. Altogether, 
whatever critics may say, my belief is that all those concerned in 
these measures of relief had reason to be thankful^ for the result, I 
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say this from an impartial position, since so much of the work was 
done by others. 

“I have mentioned that, before the alarm of famine, 1 had intimated 
-my wish to be relieved in the following spring. As I think I have said, 
I had calculated my forces to run to a certain point, and in expectation 
of being then relieved had worked as hard as ever man worked. It was 
then very much a question whether I could bear the additional strain of 
the famine, and I was hardly surprised that the doctors began to warn 
me that there were signs of. overwork. 

“ The occasion, however, was a critical one. 1 would have run any 
risk, and died at my post if necessary rather than give up, if the 
complete responsibility had rested upon me. But it was not altogether 
so — my requirements were complied with, but I felt that the management 
did not entirely rest with me. I had done my part — had given due 
warning, had made adequate preparations, had prepared the requisite 
machinery, had visited the famine tracts, and had satisfied myself both 
pf the reality of the evil and of the sufficiency of the remedies prepared, 
and had elaborated a system by which those remedies were to be applied. 
Sir Ri Temple had taken up the executive superintendence of the famine, 
and was to succeed me in the Government which controlled the opera- 
tions. Still I was very unwilling to leav^ the field— it was thought 
necessary that a committee of doctors should sit upon me to certify 
\^hether there was real necessity for my going, and they certified that it 
was necessary. The Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, guaranteed 
that there could be no suggestion that by coming away I had failed to 
fulfil my function as it was possible to do so, and he proposed that I 
should join the Council of India at home, to a vacancy in which he 
nominated me. Under those circumstances, I no longer struggled, and in 
April 1874 I made over my charge to Sir R. Temple, and went home. 
I never myself quite felt the complete breakdown that the doctors 
prophesied. I worked fully to the last, and went away without any 
collapse, though, no doubt hwas a good deal strained. 

“ I have already carried to the last the account of my general adminis- 
tration. As regards the famine, 1 must think that as matters turned out 
it does seem that, if the Viceroy had been willing to trust me more com- 
pletely, the objects we all desired might have been attained with miyfh 
le%s expense, with less labour and dislocation, and without incurring the 
prejudice which was to some extent caused when it turned out that the 
measures of relief were somewhat in e.xcess of the need. As it happened, 
ihy estimates proved to be pretty accurate, and would just have sufficed 
without leaving much margin beyond. But again I say, that these 
things must ailways be uncertain ; and there was probably much of 
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accident in the coincidence between my estimates and the reality. One 
very serious result, however, followed that sort of prejudice to which I 
have alluded, viz. another oscillation of public and official opihion, and a 
second reaction against too liberal - relief, just as there had been a re- 
action in favour of very liberal relief after the Orissa famine.^ Serious 
mortaltty having been avoided, it was impossible to measure the degree 
of the evil wliich was averted ; and the fickle opinion of some people 
then inclined to minimise that evil. This is an- ungrateful world — and so 
it was that our very success caused* oiir efforts to be depreciated. No 
one jvho saw the crowds collected so early as February and March, 
and the appearance among them of starved skeletons — sure indications 
of famine— could doubt that the crisis was real, and must have become 
very severe. But happily the people were relieved, that it could be 
said that there was no famine. It is curious now to look at the discussions 
in Parliament on the subject, and to see how ijuch in April 1874 
Duke of Argyll and Lord Salisbury were obliged to defend us from the 
imputation of not doing enough ; and then to note how, a year or 2 later, 
the need was to defend ourselves against the charge of extravagantly 
doing too much. Several circumstances combined to cause a change of 
opinion besides the usual reaction. No doubt the expenditure was large, 
and it was admitted that the ^vent proved that it was '»omewhat larger 
than was actually necessary. I think it was to some degree the case 
that towards the end, when it was found that there was much grain to 
spare, there might have been some laxness in the distribution of it — 
stories on that subject got about. And it was known that fortunes had 
been made by the indigo-planters who had been employed to transport 
the grain. At any rate there certainly was a reaction^ not only in the 
public mind, but also eventually to a great extent in the official mind.” 


Retirement. 


On the occasion of Sir G. CampSelPs resignation Lord 
Northbrook issucd*the following Resolution on the 41 
8th April 1874 : — 

“ The Governor-General in Council has considered the 14th special 
narrative of the drought in Bihar and parts of Bengal, and the letter 
from the Government of Bengal, forwarding a note reviewing the allot- 
nopnt of grain to each district and the arrangements for its transport, 
together with Minutes by Sir R. Temple, summarising the present reljef 
arrangements in the distressed Divisions of Bihar and Rajshahi. 

The narrative, with the Lieutenant-Go vernoPs observations and 
instructions, has been published in the Gazette of India, The same 
publicity will now be given to these subsequent communications. 

Sir G‘. Campbell has been obliged, on account of the state of his 
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health, to resign the office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and it is 
the gratifying duty of the Government of India to acknowledge the 
zeal and ability with which His Honor has from the first devoted Himself 
to the arduous task of conducting the operations for the relief of distress. 
The Governor-General in Council desires particularly to record his high 
appreciation of the manner in which Sir G. Campbell personally directed 
and supervised the relief organization on the occasion of his recent 
visit to north Bihar. 

The Governor-General in Ceuig:!! further desires to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing his entire concurrence in Sir G. Campbell^s 
acknowledgment of the obligation of the Government to Sir R. Temple 
for the great energy and administrative power which he has shown in 
co-operating with the Lieutenant-Governor for the purpose of completing 
the arrangements to meet the famine. 

The Government of lifdiahave also to record their cordial recognition 
of the zealous and efficient services of the Commissioners of the Patna, 
Bhagalpur, and Rajshahi Divisions, and of the other officers mentioned 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and Sir R. Temple. 

It is not impossible that contingencies may arise which will place 
still greater strain upon the resources of the State, and call for add 
tional exertions on the i>art of the officenrs of Government. But His 
Excellency confidently relies upon every officer doing his duty under 
a strong sense of responsibility cfevolving upon him during the period 
of increasing distress which, it i^ to be feared, must be anticipated.” 

Reform was the principal feature of Sir G. Campbell’s Govern- 
ment. The experiment of appointing a Lieutenant- 
povernor who had not graduated in Lower Bengal 
certainly led to great^changes, and it seemed as if every department 
and institution had to justify its method of working. It would have 
• been impossible for any one, •in such a position and bent on 
such a mission as Sir G. Campbell, to avoid running counter 
to many cherished ideas in conservative Bengal : and it was no 
wonder that the pressure he applied on all officers and classes 
tended to render him unpopular; the excellence of his work was 
recognised later. It cannot be d'enied that he succeeded in 
irffusing much life and vigour in the administration where a stimulus 
was greatly required, and that the peripd of his energetic rule formed 
an epoch in the history of the province. The expenditure of so 
much force^ and the labours which he took upon himself, told on 
his health, >yhich gave way under the strain of die fomine. • It would 
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have been a: q\iestion whether he could anyhow have kept up his pace 
for 2 yetirs more. The editor of his Memoirs alluded to his “ dili- 
gence, his thirst for information, his grasp of great affairs, his many- 
sidedness, his steadfast adherence to principle, his sympathy with the 
oppressed and afRicted, his honesty of purpose and his untiring 
energy: and he added : “But the Memoirs do not fully bring out 
the warmth of heart, the unselfish kindness, and thoughtfulness for 
others which endeared George CampJ)ell to those who knew him best 
during his Indian career.^’ To these words I can, from personal 
experience, fully subscribe. 

A contemporary author, with some insight* into his character, wrote 
of him:— “ Sir (r. Campbell arrived in Bengal with a high character 
for administrative ability. He had done excellent service in Oudh, 
the Panjab, the Central Provinces, and elsewhere ; had been the 
indefatigable President of a Committee of Inquiry into the Orissa 
famine ; had written a book highly spoken of on the question 
of Irish land, and had striven, though unsuccessfully, to find a seat 
in Parliament. His greatest laurels, however, had been won as 
President of the Famine , Committee, and he was destined to, be 
confronted by a famine as threatening as that which Sir C. Beadon 
failed to meet till too late. In the end, after, a fierce and laborious 
term of office, he left India with very little popular goodwill, and 
very little goodwill of the English in Bengal ; although in losing 
him the people of India lost a man' more capable of serving them, 
if they and he could have found a common ground, than, save 
in a very few instances, any man they had known in all the century 
of English rule. His views - were clear, 'hut his temper was un- 
compromising. He seemed to a?low nothing, either for native 
habits of thought, or for the weakness of his own officials, and 
he speedily acquired the character of an abrupt uncourteous man. 
His whole term of office was characterised by contention, not in 
the sense of wrangling, but of disputation. In tlie Imperial 
<;!ouncil, where his sound views ought to have had, a;nd indeed 
had, weight, his contentious tone and persistence did much 'to 
destroy the effect that his perception of facts created. He developed 
ti system of education for the very poor, a really honest public- 
spirited project ; but he created and promulgated it vyithout con- 
sulting the feelings of the landlords, whose support he nevertheless 
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demanded. With ever so little real conciliation he could have 
won them to a man. 

“ But Bengal, at all events, will by-and-by learn to forgive the 
mannerism and isolated temperament (more than temper), for the 
value of his aims and of many of his acts. As an opponent he 
was an open opponent; as a friend I should say he could not be 
a false friend. Indefatigable in work, and loyal to good woikers, 
his failing was to expect too much from men, who, though perhaps 
worthy and good men, were quite incapable of his own sustained 
efforts. That he could be merciful and kind some facts [which I 
could mention would very amply prove. That he was more than 
a mere executive officer every one knows who knows India. Ilis 
Governorship represented a virtual revolution, succeeding that of 
Sir William Grey. It was a change from desk management to 
root-and-branch administration, resting on fixed and matured views 
as to political principles underlying action. 

“ As a statesman, Sir G. Campbell stands foremost among the 
Lieutenant-Governors, and it is unpleasant to add that he was 
the least popular. . Perhaps he was too earnest, and saw too far into 
the future, for ordinary men. Perhaps he fell back too completely 
on first principles ” and disregarded existing facts. Assuredly he 
allowed too little for human weakness, for habits interwoven with 
life, and assuredly, also, he had a habit of not allowing a question 
once raised to go to rest again. That he went to India with a noble 
purpose, and to, some extent gave that purpose a noble life, will not 
be disputed in history.*' 

On his retirement Sir G. Campbell became at once a Member of 
the Council of the Secretary ot State for India, but re.signed on 
election as M. P. for th^ Kirkcaldy Burghs in 1875 ; for which he 
was re-elected in 1880 and again in 1885; he presided over the 
Economy and Trade Department at the Social Science Congress at 
Glasgow ill 1874 ; and he was the author of statistical, ethnological 
and linguistic works on India, also ot “ A Hand book of the 
Eastern Question*^ 1876, and of various publications, on different 
countries visited by him. 

He died at Cairo on the i8th February 1892. 









